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REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1950 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Revisi0n oF THE UNITED Nations 
CHARTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in the caucus 
room, room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thomas (chairman), Green, McMahon, Wiley, 
and Smith, members of the subcommittee. 

Senator Tuomas. The subcommittee will be in order please. 

Ever since the charter went into effect in 1946 the people and the 
Government of the United States have looked upon the United Nations 
as the cornerstone of American foreign policy. Bitter experience in 
two great wars taught. us that only through collective security could 
we expect to win peace for ourselves and the rest of the world. 

Due largely to the excessive use of the veto and to the general un- 
willingness of the Soviet Union to cooperate except on its own terms, 
the United Nations has not functioned as satisfactorily as we had hoped 
it would. Asa result of this fact, a great national debate is now tak- 
ing place with respect to various proposals ranging all the way from 
strengthening the United Nations to the establishment of world gov- 
ernment. ‘The issues involved in this debate are manifested in a num- 
ber of specific resolutions which have been introduced into the Senate. 
The occurrence of this debate represents the working of the great 
American democracy in its best traditional form. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 


Thus far, most of this general debate has been in terms of general- 
ities. It is my intention, through the work of this subcommittee, to 
prepare an authoritative report showing exactly where we stand with 
respect to this matter of international organization and just what is 
involved for the American people in the various suggestions that have 
been made for the further Nevolopinent of international organization. 
At the conclusion of the hearings, such a report will be available for 
every interested citizen who might wish to use it as an authoritative 
reference volume. 

It is my nore that through our analysis here of the issues involved we 
may direct the national debate into more concrete and fruitful chan- 
nels. It is also my hope that we may develop more specific terms of 
reference for further study of these important questions. Certainly, 
we do not expect that our public hearings and the deliberations of this 
subcommittee will produce final answers to these questions, 
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THREF PHASES OF HEARINGS 


The hearings of the subcommittee will be organized in three sepa- 
rate but related phases: In the first phase the subcommittee will hear 
the sponsors of each of six resolutions in the following order: Thomas- 
Douglas resolution (S. Con. Res. 52), Tobey resolution (S. Con. Res. 
56), Sparkman resolution (S. Res. 133), Kefauver resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 57), Taylor resolution (S. Con. Res. 66), Fulbright-Thomas reso- 
EAN Con. Res. 12), and the Ferguson-Graham resolution (S. Con. 

s. 72). 

In the second phase, the subcommittee will hear the testimony of the 
Department of State in which the Department will develop its posi- 
tive program in the field of international organization and its posi- 
tion on each of the resolutions. The third phase will be devoted to 
hearing the testimony of organizations and of other representative 
American citizens, who have asked to be heard. Any of those appear- 
ing in the first phase who wish to reappear for rebuttal] will be given 
an opportunity at this time. 

Subsequent to the hearings, the subcommittee will make its arrange- 
ments for its analysis of the issues involved, for the preparation of its 
report, and for any recommendations it may see fit to make in the light 
of the evidence submitted to it. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I thought it well to outline the 
de ia of the hearings in detail, so that we may all attempt to get in 

armony with what the hearing is trying to do. 

Before we call upon Senator Douglas, I will ask Senator Wiley if 
he has anything to say. 

Senator WiLry. Not at this time. 

Senator THomas. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. Not now, please. 

Senator Tuomas. Then, Senator Douglas, will you please proceed ? 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


(S. Con. Res. 52, the Thomas-Douglas resolution, is as follows:) 
[S. Con. Res. 52, 81st Cong., 1st sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States by repeated declarations and actions has clearly 
committed itself to the principle that the peace of the world can only be pre- 
served by the use of pooled forces to resist and to deter aggression; and 

Whereas in furtherance of this principle the United States has cooperated 
wholeheartedly in the formulation and activities of the United Nations, in the 
Pact of Rio de Janeiro which was designed to protect the American hemisphere 
from attack, and is now negotiating the North Atlantic Security Pact which is 
similarly designed to protect from assault states bordering and adjacent to the 
Atlantic ; and 

Whereas all the members of the United Nations are bound to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state, or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations, and to give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the present Charter to 
carry out its purposes; and 

Whereas one purpose of the United Nations is to maintain international peace 
and security and to that end to take effective collective measures for the pre- 


1In order to put all the positive arguments in support of particular_resolutions in one 
place, some rearrangements in the order of witnesses have been made. S. Con. Res. 72 was 
not introduced until February 7, 1950. 
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vention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace; and 

Whereas the Charter permits member states to supplement the provisions of 
the Charter by regional or general arrangements for collective self-defense, and 
such an arrangement can give the General Assembly powers normally exercised 
by the Security Council; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations is capable of meeting on 
short notice and acting promptly and justly to determine the fact of aggression 
when the Security Council is prevented from taking action against aggression 
because of the voting procedures requiring unanimity of the principal powers 
to authorize military action; and 

Whereas the Senate Resolution 289 of June 11, 1948, in addition to favoring 
the association of the United States with regional arrangements in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter, urged the United States to make 
clear its determination to exercise its right of collective self-defense under 
Article 51 should any attack occur affecting its national security; to contribute 
to the progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements; to 
make maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as provided by the Charter; and to reaffirm the policy of the United 
States to achieve international peace and security through the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas the national security of the United States may be affected by attacks 
in areas other than the Atlantic Area: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), (i) That 
the Congress reaffirm its faith in the United Nations as the cornerstone of the 
international policy of the United States and as an institution which can 
progressively be made more adequate to assure the security of its members; 

(ii) That to this end the Congress pledges its support to a supplementary 
agreement under Article 51 of the Charter open to all members of the United 
Nations, by which the signatories agree, if the Security Council is prevented 
from fulfilling its duties, to come to the aid of the victim of attack if requested 
to do so by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly, including three of the 
permanent members of the Security Council; 

(iii) That such an agreement should specify the forces that each signatory 
agrees to maintain, under the spirit of paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 43, for 
immediate use of the United Nations— 

(a) upon call of the Security Council, or 

(b) upon call of the General Assembly by a two-thirds vote, including at 
least three of the permanent wnembers of the Security Council, and 
(iv) That such an agreement should specify that if a matter pertaining to a 
threat to or breach of the peace, or act of aggression, is on the agenda of the 
Security Council, and the Security Council is prevented from fulfilling its duties, 
the signatories who are members of the Security Council will take such steps as 
may be required to remove it from the agenda of the Security Council; and 

(v) That such an agreement should come into force when ratified by a majority 
of the United Nations including three of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

Sec. 2. Such an agreement shall not in any way impair the inherent right 
of the parties to engage in self-defense under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, individually or through other collective arrangements consistent with 
their obligations under the United Nations Charter, or the North Atlantic 
Security Pact, or the Pact of Rio de Janeiro. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Dovueuas. Senator Thomas and members of the subcom- 
mittee, first, may I express my appreciation to you for the courtesy 
which you have shown to me and to the other supporters of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 52 in giving us the opportunity for a hearing. 


MAIN FEATURES OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


The main features of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 are very 
simple. What it does is to pledge the Congress to support a supple- 
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mentary convention which the United States may propose to the other 
members of the United Nations under which the signatories agree 
to use force against any nation which is adjudged to be an aggres- 
sor by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, including three of the so-called Big Five powers. In other 
words, those who sign the supplementary convention would agree to 
come to the aid of the nation which is adjudged to be on the defensive 
by two-thirds of the Assembly of the United Nations, plus three of 
the Big Five. 

In the second place, the signatory powers bind themselves to name 
in advance the specific military, naval, and air components which 
they will maintain and furnish to an international police force to be 
assembled upon call of the Security Council upon action by the As- 
sembly and three of the Big Five in the manner which has been indi- 
cated above. 


THE VETO 


The immediate purposes of this proposal are obvious and simple. In 
the first place, it is designed to remedy the great structural defect in 
the present Charter of the United Nations which is created by the 
veto power given to each and every one of the permanent members of 
the Security Council, the so-called Big Five nations. It was origi- 
nally thought necessary to include the veto power in order to get 
Russia to come into the United Nations and possibly also in order to 
get the Charter ratified by the United States Senate. But our experi- 
ence with the veto has, of course, been most unfortunate. Russia 
has used the veto on more than 40 specific occasions, and it is quite 
obvious that the United Nations will fail to be a body strong enough 
to enforce peace in any major dispute between strong powers as long 
as the veto power is in existence. | 

But the difficulty in proposing to eliminate the veto clause is that 
any such proposal is itself subject to the veto and can therefore be 
defeated. Any one of the Big Five can therefore freeze the present 
Charter and prevent it from being altered to provide for a more 
effective method of determining aggression. Just as any attempt to 
amend the rules to do away with the ability of a minority in the 
United States Senate to filibuster can be defeated by the use of the 
filibuster, so can any proposal to diminish the veto power of any one 
of the Big Five be defeated by the use of the veto power itself. 
Russia has stated clearly that she will not permit the Charter itself 
to be amended in this manner. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION 


But what we are proposing is not an amendment to the Charter. 
It is rather a supplementary convention alongside the Charter, but 
within the spirit of the United Nations, especially article 51 of the 
Charter, and which will upon coming into effect utilize the agencies 
of the United Nations. Such a supplementary convention would not 
be subject to a vote by a single nation, and indeed the proposed sup- 
plementary convention is to go into effect when a majority of the exist- 
ing members of the United Nations have signed it. By this method, 
it would be made impossible for one nation by using its veto power 
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to balk the will of the vast majority of the members of the United 
Nations who would wish to use their pooled force to defend the 
victims of aggression. The overwhelming majority of the nations 
would instead be free to use force in behalf of the world law and 
order, to suppress aggression and to defend the victims of aggression. 
Any such action, moreover, would not merely be the action of nations 
taken separately on the basis of separate national interests but would 
be on behalf of an organized system of peace and law. 

It should be recognized that under this resolution, after it is clear 
that the Security Council is prevented from fulfilling its duties, a 
mere two-thirds vote of the Assembly will not be sufficient in itself 
to commit the nations which have signed the supplementary agree- 
ment. It is also necessary to have the coincident agreement of three 
of the Big Five. In this way the United Nations can be made a more> 
effective instrument for mobilizing the peace forces of the world and 
deterring aggression and yet we, as a big power, will not be forced 
to use our resources to suppress aggression upon the mere vote of a 
large number of small nations who in the nature of the case would not 
and could not contribute much to the enforcement of their own de- 
cisions. The assent of the majority of those who would be called 
on for the major effort to resist aggression would also be required 
before they could be committed. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


Secondly, it should also be noted that a considerably forward step 
is taken toward the creation of an international police force. It is 
not only necessary to adjudge a given nation to be an aggressor and 
to declare that all the nations have an obligation to come to the aid 
of a nation which is attacked, but if such a system is to become ef- 
fective, it is also necessary to furnish specific aid to the attacked 
nation as quickly as possible. This is one of the advantages of the 
international police force which is to be built up under this conven- 
tion. An army is not in itself initially assembled nor is a permanent 
body set up, but the nations agree to name and maintain the specific 
components which they will furnish to such an international police 
force when it is to be called into action. 

In other words each nation will name the specific regiments, naval 
vessels, or alr complement and so forth and agree to have this com- 
plement ready to be assembled at a given spot when two-thirds of 
the Assembly declare that a given nation is the aggressor and another 
nation is the attacked nation and call for such forces. These forces 
en then be quickly brought together and rushed to the aid of the 
nation which is attacked. This will save precious days, weeks and 
months which otherwise would be lost and make the combined action 
of the nations far more effective in resisting aggression. In addition 
of course, if the situation is especially serious, they can use their own 
national forces in a direct manner. 

The fundamental purpose of the proposal is, of course, to deter 
aggression by a concerted pooling of force and to make the reserve 
force available to check aggression as large as possible. This is not a 
regional alliance; it is instead a universal compact open to all countries 
which are members of the United Nations, under which all the coun- 
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tries agree that they will use force against a nation adjudged to be an 
aggressor. It is believed that this overwhelming pooling of force 
if it can be made effective will deter a nation which might otherwise 
be tempted to take the aggressive because it will know that its efforts 
will be unsuccessful. The more universal the convention, the greater 
the amount of the force which can be thrown behind the preservation | 
of peace. 


MORAL APPEAL OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


I submit that the adoption of the policy outlined in the resolution 
in question will give two very immediate gains both to the cause of 
peace in general and to our national security in particular. In the 
first place, it will have a tremendous moral appeal to the tens of mil- 
lions of decent peace-loving people both in this country and abroad 
who, while abhorring both aggression and the policies of the police 
state, are nevertheless not contented with a mere system of regional 
alliances. These men and women are fearful that a regional alliance 
from which certain powers are initially excluded and which they are 
not permitted later to join will sharpen the already great cleavages 
between the nations on opposite sides of the iron curtain and make an 
ultimate armed conflict between the two systems even more inevitable. 
These people distrust partial alliances because amongst other reasons 
they believe that the decision as to whether an act of aggression is 
committed will not be made by a comparatively neutral body, but 
instead by fellow allies which are closely bound to the country or 
countries in question. 

Now, as my own votes last summer indicated, I was and am a hearty 
supporter of the North Atlantic Pact and the military-aid program 
to support it. I believe that these measures will be a distinct deterrent 
to aggression by Russia or by ‘a revived German nationalism. They 
were necessary in my judgment and they diminished the area of fear 
and of potential aggression. 

But they were of necessity partial and local while the struggle in 
the world is global. Perhaps this struggle is inevitable because of 
the conflicting ideologies of the parties. But the people of the democ- 
racies and indeed of the world still hope that a global and universal 
solution may be found. They will not be fully reassured until they 
know that every such attempt has at least been made. 

Let me hasten to say that, of course, neither I nor any other advocate 
of this resolution wants such a course to be followed as a substitute 
for an adequate national defense. In the present state of the world, 
we need weapons of the flesh to defend the free life of the spirit. Nor 
are we proposing any program of appeasement, nor any sacrifices of 
the principle of freedom. We should continue to defend both with 
ever greater fervor and effectiveness. 

What we are proposing is that we enable the moral sentiment of the 
world which wants a universal system of law and order to function in 
the cause of peace and the restraint of aggression. Making such sys- 
tems of law and order truly effective by removing the blighting effect 
of the veto power would give fresh courage to tens of millions and 
perhaps hundreds of millions of people who now feel frustrated. It 
would marshal behind the peace-loving nations of the world a still 
larger share of the moral opinion of mankind and hence would have 
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great practical value. Let no one underestimate the military power 
of the moral sentiment of mankind. 


STRENGTHENING SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The second great advantage of this plan is its immediate and prac- 
tical effect in strengthening resistance to aggression in southeastern 
Asia. While we have been successful in checking the tide of Russian 
aggression in western Europe, Russia has won a great victory in Asia. 
The Chinese Communists have taken over virtually all of China and 
now almost stand at the very gates of the Malay Peninsula. While 
the Communists largely came to power in China because the govern- 
of Chiang Kai-shek failed to command the loyalty and to meet the 
needs of the Chinese people, it is also true that they were greatly 
helped by the Russians, and are under obligation to them. They 
swear allegiance to Marxist doctrines and proclaim Russia as their 
friend, protector, and guide and declare themselves to be our bitter 
enemy. 

China is now largely lost, and still further dangers loom up for the 
immediate future. These dangers are not primarily the threatening 
of our own defenses in the Pacific. Those are fairly adequately pro- 
tected by the chain of bases running from the Philippines through 
Okinawa to Japan, reinforced secondarily by the bases acquired in 
the Japanese mandated islands and still farther back, buttressed by 
the Guam, Solomon, Hawaii, and Aleutian line. 

The danger, I repeat, does not lie in an effective Russian or Com- 
munist movement eastward. It hes, instead, in an almost certain 
Russian or Communist imperialistic drive southward into the teem- 
ing countries of southeast Asia, into the newly independent countries 
in and near the Malay Peninsula: namely, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and Indochina. If the freedom of these countries is not 
preserved and if they are taken over directly or indirectly by Russian 
imperialism, then not only will the 150,000,000 people in these coun- 
tries lose their freedom and pass under alien control, but it will be 
almost impossible for India and Pakistan with their added 400,000,000 
to remain free. They, too, will fall. 

If all this were to happen, then a billion members of the Asiatic 
nations would be lost to freedom and would go behind the iron curtain. 
Democracy would be confined to the new world, and a narrow strip 
of land in western Europe. A final bloody struggle would become 
almost inevitable in the near future in which the weight of the world’s 
population would be thrown against us. 


A MONROE DOCTRINE FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA ? 


I submit, therefore, that we must act wisely and with speed in pro- 
tecting southeastern Asia from the new imperialism which threatens 
it. hat then should we do? As I see it, there are three possibili- 
ties: First, a unilateral pledge on our part that we will protect these 
countries from further attack. This would be equivalent to an exten- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine to southeastern Asia. Second, a second 
possibility would be a regional pact between ourselves, Great Britain, 
and the nations of this area similar to the one we formed last year for 
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the North Atlantic. Third, a universal pact with local application 
of the type proposed in Senate Concurrent Resolution 52. 

, Let me consider each of these in order. An exclusive American or a 
joint Anglo-American poor over these areas would not be sup- 
ported by a very large body of opinion in this country and would cer- 
tainly not be accepted by the peoples of southeast Asia. To bear the 
sole burden of protecting democracy in southeast Asia from external 
aggression would be so heavy a burden that a large proportion of our 
people would recoil from this added responsibility when heaped onto 
all the others which we are bearing in Europe and elsewhere. Purther- 
more, the brown it of this area who have just shaken off the yoke 
of white imperialsm do not want to pass under the protection of an 
western power, even of one with so benevolent a record and suc 
excellent intentions as ours. People of these areas want to be free 
and to help protect and defend themselves and to be full-fledged part- 
ners in the maintenance of world peace. 

But here it is vital to note that virtually all of these nations have 
pained their independence in the last 5 years from western European 
umperialisms. For decades and in the case of Indonesia for centuries, 
they were under the domination of white Europeans. This alien con- 
trol may have helped the native peoples economically, although the 
extent to which this was the case he n exaggerated. But there is 
no doubt that the western Europeans degraded the eastern peoples 
spiritually. The color line was rigidly drawn. The native people 
were treated with contempt and uently with actual physical, as 
well as a constant social, brutality. is properly aroused the resent- 
ment of the brown and yellow races of the Orient and inevitably 
created a deep hatred of European and white domination. Competent 
observers indeed report that the eastern peoples hate the white and 
European imperialisms, which they have experienced and from which 
they are emerging, more than they at present hate the Soviet imperial- 
ism, which, while threatening, has not yet been experienced by them. 
Of course were the Asiatic peoples actually to fall under the domina- 
tion of Russian communism, they would find that the western im- 
perialists were mild by comparison. The westerners may have chas- 
tized them with whips, but the Russians would chastise them with 
scorpions. But since they have not been plunged into the fire, they do 
not know how hot it will be. 


A REGIONAL PACT FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA ? 


What then shall we say about a regional pact for southeast Asia 
similar to that for the North Atlantic which would include Great 
Britain and the United States as well as the countries immediately 
concerned and which would also include Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Philippines, but which would specifically exclude Russia and 
Communist China? The difficulty with such a plan is that India has 
flatly declined to enter it, and the hasty recognition of Communist 
China by Burma indicates that they also would be reluctant to join. 
Other countries would feel similarly. India does not at present want 
to line up with the West in a definite alliance to check Russia as such. 
She does not want to give what might be regarded as a provocation 
yell by joining such'a pact. The same reluctance is felt by 
others. 
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AN ARTICLE 51 PACT 


But these fears need not operate in the case of a general pact 
which Russia would also be invited to join. Since the invitation 
would be general, the countries of southeastern Asia could not prop- 
erly be accused of joining an alliance aimed at any one set of powers. 
They would instead merely be joining a general compact to resist 
aggression. I believe therefore that the proposed resolution is the 
best means available at this time for preventing the spread of aggres- 
sion into southeast Asia. 

From what I can learn, I believe it will be fatal if we permit the 
people of those countries to believe that the struggle there is merely 
as to whether Russia or the United States and the European im- 
perialisms will dominate that area. Under those circumstances they 
are likely to say that they do not care which side wins and to say “A 
plague on both of your houses.” The best hope would be in con- 
vincing the people of southeast Asia that the United States does not 
want to dominate them and that we will help them to prevent the 
Russians or anyone else from taking them over. Under the pro- 
posed plan, they would become full-fledged partners in the pact and 
would contribute to their own protection. By recognizing them we 
will strengthen the newly developed nationalisms of this area to 
resist foreign aggression so that they may lead their own lives. In 
this way, Russian aggression could be exposed in its real light; 
namely, as an imperialist attempt by a foreign power to crush the 
nationalism of south and southeast Asia. It would prevent the 
Russians from disguising themselves as a native movement to free 
the yellow and brown races from white domination. We can help to 
throw around these countries the generalized protection proposed in 
our resolution, we shall have gone far to enlist the forces of national- 
ism and the peoples of the East on our side, and this side, I again 
repeat, is merely the side of peace and orderly self-development. 


SOVIET REACTION 


The first ee which everyone is likely to ask about such a 

roposal is “What will Russia do?” It will be seen that Russia and 
its satellites would be invited to join the universal pact along with all 
the other nations and would be equally eligible for membership. 

But would she? Here let it be said that if Russia did join, she 
would subject herself to a common rule of law. Along with the other 
nations she would be willing to be judged by the assembly and if found 
guilty by two-thirds of its members, would agree to abide by the deci- 
sion. If Russia were to agree to such a proposal, it would be a big 
step forward toward peace. It would give great reassurance to peo- 
ple everywhere and it would establish the United Nations as a powerful 
international agency. By freeing the United Nations from the veto 
it would clothe that body with real power and responsibility. I be- 
lieve Russia and her satellites should a given this chance to cooperate 
and we can only pray that she would turn over a new leaf and sign 
the convention in good faith. 

I may say also that since the convention will go into effect when a 
majority of the members of the United Nations sign it, that there is 
some pressure put upon the countries which hold out to the last to 
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join, because as in the framing of the American Constitution, the 

tates of Connecticut and Rhode Island, which held back until to- 
ward the end, finally felt that there was going to be a United States 
of America and that it would be well for them to be on the inside 
looking out, rather than on the outside looking in. 

I mention that to my two distinguished friends from Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 

We are very grateful they joined. 

Senator GreEN. Since you referred to the Senators from Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island, especially from Rhode Island, I wish to say 
that was not the reason that Rhode Island remained out. I think it 
has been plainly demonstrated in most histories that Rhode Island 
held out because the Bill of Rights was not incorporated in the Con- 
stitution, and until that was done, she was bound to hold out. She 
stood up for her principles and stayed out until the Bill of Rights 
was incorporated in the Constitution. 

Senator Tuomas. They are very honorable principles. I am glad 
Rhode Island applied pressure to get the first 10 amendments adopted 
to the Constitution. 

Senator Witey. Do you have the international bill of rights in- 
corporated here? 

Senator Dove.as. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. What about Rhode Island, then? 

Senator Doucuias. That was an unfortunate excursion. 

Senator Green. I think you have rather weakened your argument. 

Senator Dove as. Yet, it is possible that Russia would refuse to 
consent to the two-thirds rule and hence might not join. Russia 
has again and again said that she would not consent to any weakening 
of the veto power and it is hard to picture her changing this policy. 


A NON-SOVIET AGREEMENT 


But what harm would be done if she did refuse to join it? The 
non-Communist nations would in all probability join in such a uni- 
versal pact and we could build mutual protection with them. More- 
over, Russia’s refusal to join would distinctly weaken her in the prop- 
aganda war which she is waging for the loyalties of mankind. It 
would be difficult for her to explain away her unwillingness to abide 
by a collective decision and in consequence she would still further 
lose prestige in Europe, the Americas and the Near and Far East. 
Such a proposal, therefore, even if unsuccessful in attracting Russia 
would be of great propaganda value to us. 

But even if Russia refused to sign the proposed supplementary 
convention she would still be a member of the United Nations with all 
the rights and privileges which she now possesses. In this case we 
would have a league of peace inside the United Nations. The outer 
rim of members would still be under the veto provision but the inner 
core would be subject to the more effective two-thirds rule. Those 
who chose to enter the inner group would really be progressing from 
the first to the second degree of international cooperation. 
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UNITED STATES INITIATIVE MAINTAINED 


Another consideration supporting our plan for the adoption of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 at this time is that it will help the 
United States and other nations who join it in such a pact to maintain 
the initiative in organizing the world more securely for peace. 

Instead of waiting fearfully for the next move by those who seek 
to organize the world for domination by tyranny, we can move for- 
ward together to give greater security to those areas of the world now 
coming under new threats. 

We are often reminded that the monolithic leadership behind the 
iron curtain can deploy its political, economic, and aliagy forces, 
move first at this point and then at another and derive enormous ad- 
vantages of initiative and momentum in the drive for its diplomatic 
and political objectives. The disagreements, discussion, and delays of 
democratic procedure are thought to leave us at a grave disadvantage 
in this struggle between the east and the west. 

But the free world has learned that it too can secure the benefits of 
a positive program for reconstruction, for political and economic co- 
operation, and for resisting aggression—benefits that loom large in 
terms of justice and security and peace. The United Nations itself, 
with various agencies, the Vandenberg resolution, the Inter-American 
Pact, the Greek and Turkish assistance programs, the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact and our military-aid agreements are some examples 
of our ability to move ahead with bipartisan support and with the 
cooperation of other nations on a positive program. And precisely 
because we seek to maintain democratic and international procedures 
in projecting these programs, we feel the prospects for their servin 
the ends of Justice are greater than the moves of any tyranny wit 
its satellites. : 

And, in addition, because we understand the essential need for 
mobilizing international power against aggression, at the same time 
that we move ahead with programs for economic, social, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation, we have hopes, despite all set-backs, for the 
ultimate security and peace of the free peoples. 


TIMELY STEP AGAINST AGGRESSION 


As President Truman well reminded us in his state of the Union 
message this year, “Under the principles of the United Nations, we 
must continue to share in the common defense of free nations against 
aggression.” 

ur resolution seems to us a timely next step in the application of 
this policy. In conjunction with the plans to implement the Presi- 
dent’s new point 4 proposals and to continue our other basic programs, 
it should be a fundamental step in the over-all, positive program for 
peace. I need hardly add that the awful urgency created by the pos- 
sibility of development of even more horrible weapons of destruction 
like the hydrogen bomb, argues for the fullest possible exploration of 
this and all other proposals that may improve our chances for main- 
taining peace. 

The Thomas-Douglas resolution, and both Senator Thomas and I, 
I think, hope this resolution will be joined in by other Senators and 
not confined to ourselves, seeks to give to our country and to the world 
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the security and cooperation which we thought we were Seinen) when 
we helped to create the United Nations. For it should never be for- 
gotten that the Charter of the United Nations declares that the first 
purpose of the United Nations is— 
to maintain international peace and security and to that end, to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace and to 
bring about by peaceful means and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the peace. 

That is what we agreed to when we ratified the Charter. But due 
to structural defects in that Charter and to the Russian attitude, we 
have failed to realize that purpose. 


EFFECT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 ON UNITED NATIONS 


If the Thomas-Douglas resolution were adopted and carried out 
we would be able to carry out these purposes. We would not try to 
do this as some propose by scrapping the United Nations im a fit of 
petulance or disillusion. Rather, we adopt the more constructive atti- 
fude of building within the structure of the United Nations an open 
association of nations organized to preserve the peace by pooling force 
against any country which by a two-thirds vote including three of the 
Big Five, has been adjudged to be the aggressor. No nation is excluded 
if it wishes to come in. The gates are open. The United Nations 
can continue as before, but within it will be created a still firmer core 
of nations pledged to use pooled force against aggression and hence 
serving to deter it. A greatly needed step in the way of building up 
an international police will, at the same time be taken. Both Senator 
Thomas and I hope that these suggestions will be seriously and sym- 
pathetically considered by the Senate, the administration, and the 
people of this country. We believe they have merit. 

Senator THomas. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doucuas. I would like to submit, at a later time, a memo- 
_ randum comparing this resolution with the Tobey World Federalist 
Resolution and the Kefauver Atlantic Union Resolution. 


COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56, THE TOBEY RESOLUTION 


I may say that it seems to me that the resolution Senator Thomas 
and I are proposing is a concrete step along the lines of the Tobey 
resolution. 

The Tobey resolution is generally aiming to build up the United 
Nations into an effective force to deter aggression. ‘This is a concrete 
method of implementing that general purpose, and it is in no sense 
contrary to that resolution, but really is aimed to work out the prin- 
ciples of that resolution in a definite and concrete manner. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Do you mean by that, Senator, this 
would be a step toward the ultimate ideal of a world federation? 

Senator Douetas. I like to quote, upon occasion, my favorite hymn, 
Lead Kindly Light, by Cardinal Newman, Senator Smith, which states 
“I do not ask to see the distant sea; one step is enough for me.” 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I want to commend you on that sug- 
gestion, because I think that may be the direction in which we will 
have to move to get results. 
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Senator Dovetas. I think we must build up a strong world body, 
but we have to know the specific method in which we can move, and © 
as I say, I think this is one. 


COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


Senator Smita of New Jersey. Do I infer from this, that you 
would probably not favor the Atlantic Union approach, that you are 
inclined not to approve a regional alliance? 

Senator Dova.as. I have great respect for Mr. Streit and his 
group; and, as you know, I voted for the North Atlantic Pact, and 
military-aid program, because I thought it was necessary to build a 
firm core of resistance to aggression; Bie I would say that there are 
two difficulties with the Atlantic Union proposal, as I see them. 

In the first place, it would plunge us into a discussion over sover- 
eignty with the countries of western Europe. We would be plunged 
into a deep constitutional discussion over the powers of any interna- 
tional body, powers of taxation, questions of tariff, problems of rep- 
resentation, problems of the maintenance of a joint military force 
which would be merged, and I think that that discussion might tear 
apart the alliance rather than promote a firmer basis for the Union. 
That would be my first objection. 

My second objection to it is that it disregards what I -think is the 
most dangerous situation in the world; namely, Asia. 

Communist expansion has been largely stopped, insofar as western 
Europe is concerned ; but, as you well know from your trip to the East, © 
communism is on the march in Asia; and, while we may differ as to 
the degree of hope that there is still left in China, certamly I want 
to say that I think the danger is tremendous, so far as the so-called 
Malay Peninsula is concerned, and the formation of an Atlantic 
Union and concentration of our efforts to build a political union with 
the North Atlantic powers would mean that we would almost com- 
pletely turn our backs upon the problem of southeastern Asia, where 
the danger lies; whereas a universal appeal—I want to say that I 
don’t think a regional pact will work for southeastern Asia. They 
have already said they wouldn’t come in, but a universal pact might 
draw them in and a universal pact would be as effective as a regional 
pact, because, when Russia started in southeastern Asia, then action 
could be taken under the universal pact and the presence of this force 
might deter aggression from being started. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have some more questions. I don’t 
want to talk out of turn. I think I should desist until it is my turn. 

Senator Tuomas. Please, finish your questions, Senator Smith, and 
then we will proceed with the others. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I did want to ask the Senator this 
question: Speaking of a police force, and I don’t quite visualize what 
the international police force would be, would it be a force in being 
immediately, or would it be a force contributed by the various nations 
on call? 

Senator Doveuas. The last. It is a potential force. 
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. Senator SmitH of New Jersey. You wouldn’t have any force in 
eing ; 

Senator Doucias. I would. If you can have a force in being, I 
would most heartily approve it. 

We were perhaps too modest in our proposal. We wanted to go as 
moderately as possible. I would have no objection to a compact inter- 
national force, at a central point, consisting of say three divisions 
with supporting well-armed, and a comparable naval reinforcement. 
I think that would be a great benefit, and that could probably cut 
down small wars. If that could be established, fine. I don’t know 
that that would be ruled out by our provision, but our provision is 
much more modest, and merely says that we would name the units 
which, upon call, could be assembled, and that would save time. 

Marines are said to boast about the speed with which they can get 
into action, but in the past, at least, we have prided ourselves in being 
able to put a division on board ship in 2 days. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Senator, we have had some dif- 
ficulty under the United Nations in getting participating nations to 
name components. How are we going to deal with that ? 

Senator Dove.as. I think that has been because of the veto power. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think you are probaly right. I 
am trying to visualize your proposal as it meets that situtaion. 

Senator Dovue.as. I think we get away from the veto power by 
creating the inner core bound by a two-thirds vote, and if we do that 
a lot of difficulties will disappear. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. What nation makes the proposal; do 
we? 

Senator Dovenas. That is right, sir. If the Congress pledges its 
support, and if passed by the Congress, we hope that the State Depart- 
ment would implement it. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AGGRESSION ? 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Now, my next question is this: Rus- 
sia has discovered a new way of making war. It is not a war of ag- 
gression. I look upon the sad, tragic debacle in China as the conquest 
of China by the new Russian method of waging war. That would 
not be aggression, apparently, under the definition of your program, 
or would it? That 1s a question I want to have answered. 

Senator: Doucias. That is one of the more perplexing questions, as 
you well know. 

Senator Suir of New Jersey. That is the $64 question. - 

Senator Dovenas. Only in the last 15 years, really, with the Nazis 
and then with the Communists, have we returned to the conditions of 
the French Revolution. The French Revolution was dual. It was a 
movement by the national armies of France to spread principles of 
the French Revolution over Europe; but it was also a movement inside 
of various countries. 

Now, Russian communism has an even stronger international move- 
ment than the adherents of the French Revolution, and I agree with 
you that it is very difficult to distinguish between a domestic revolu- 
tion and foreign action, but you had that same problem in connection 
with the North Atlantic Pact. Suppose you had a revolutionary 
movement in Italy, or France? Would that be an act of aggression, 
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or would that be a spontaneous taking up of arms by people dissatis- 
fied with the processes of their government ? 

I think this much is true: We should not fool ourselves that the var- 
ious Communist movements in various countries are bound to the 
Soviet Russia, both by allegiance and iron discipline, and if it could 
be demonstrated that an internal revolution was part of a foreign pro- 
gram of aggression it would fall within this provision. 

But, let me hasten to say, I would not be the one that would make 
that decision, or the proponents of this resolution would not be the 
ones to make this decision. It would be the members of the Assembly 
and the Big Five that would make the decision. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then, you would have to change, 
your definition of the word “aggression.” I don’t know whether you 
have any definition of it, or, they just decide that there is aggression. 

Senator Dove.as. It says “come to the aid of a victim of an attack.” 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Attack? 

Senator Dove.as. Attack. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That has usually heretofore been 
considered the crossing of a boundary line. 

Senator Douatas. hat has been the physical manifestation of it, 
but I agree with you that in the modern world that is an incomplete 
definition. 

Senator Smitru of New Jersey. I feel that the question I am asking 
may be the heart of the whole thing, because I am definitely opposed 
to the present definition, and I think that unless we can recognize that 
we will not get to the heart of the difficulty in Asia. 

I agree with you that probably now we could not get any alliance in 
Asia similar to the Atlantic Pact. I am glad you brought that out. 
I agree with you. I think your approach is a good one, but the big 
question is this: How are we going to determine that this new form of 
Russian warfare is or is not aggression ? 

Senator Dovetas. I held no brief for the French in Indochina, but I 
think it obvious that the Communist movement in Indochina, which 
is partly nationalist, 1s also directed from Moscow. Again, let me 
remind you that the definition as to who is the aggressor would be 
made by the nations in the General Assembly, not made in advance, 
and I think that is why you cannot tie this thing down too closely. 

Senator Smirir of New Jersey. That would mean if we had two- 
thirds of the membership of the Assembly who thought in terms of 
western tradition 

Senator Doue.as. That is right. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. We would have the thing in hand. 

Senator Dovetas. That is right, plus three of the Big Five. That 
is right. As long as France and Great Britain remain democratic 
nations, we would be safe. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all I have. 

Senator THomas. Senator Green ? 





EFFECT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 ON VETO 


Senator Green. Senator, I wish you would explain line 6 on page 4 
of the Concurrent Resolution 52, which states “and the Security Coun- 
cil is prevented from fulfilling its duties.” 
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Now, what do you mean by that? 

Senator Doveias. Well, I know what I mean by it. 

Senator GreEN. What does the resolution mean ? 

Senator Doueuas. I would say, where the Security Council is tied 
up by a capricious exercise of the veto by one or two of the Big Five. 

Senator Green. In other words, then, if the veto is exercised, you 
call that preventing the Security Council from fufilling its duties? 

Senator Douatas. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Green. Then, you are upsetting the whole organization of 
the United Nations; are you not? 

Senator Doucuas. I think we are building within the United Nations 
a group which does not have its arms and legs shackled by the veto 

ower. 
ges GREEN. Well, in other words, you are saying: “We will 
still keep the United Nations going, still be members of the United 
Nations, but we won’t abide by the organization of the United 
Nations.” | 

Isn’t that right? 

Senator Dovue.tas. What we say is: If we want to use force to pro- 
tect the victims of aggression, we will not allow ourselves to be re- 
stricted by the veto of one power; but, if there is an overwhelming 
opinion of the nations which are members of the United Nations, we 
will use that power. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CHARTER 


Senator GREEN. In other words, without regard to what the United 
Nations Charter provides, you are going ahead anyway ? 

Senator Dovucuas. I have never thought that the Constitution of 
the United Nations is something that must be accepted as the final 
word. I would hate to have it thought as the final word. 

Senator GREEN. That isn’t the alternative. We might have to get 
the organization changed, the veto power removed, but we can’t do it 
alone. 

Senator Dovuceias. We not only cannot do it alone; we cannot do 
it if one of the Big Five objects. 

Senator GREEN. Certainly not. The Constitution of the United Na- 
tions we joined in, and, as I understand it, we were one of the prin- 
cipal ones that insisted on the veto power. 7 

Senator Dovcuas. Because of the fear of —— 

Senator GREEN. There, too, we can’t go on with simply our point 
of view alone, if we are going to be part of the world. 

Senator Dovetas. Just because the Colonies signed the Articles of 
the Confederation, does that mean that the Articles should have con- 
tinued and that we had insisted that the Articles of the Confederation 
were perfect ? 

Senator Green. Not at all, just as Rhode Island joined after they 
- amended the Constitution, and they must be amended as provided for 
by the agreement of the States. 

Senator Dovcias. I don’t want to get into a long, constitutional dis- 
cussion, but I think the credentials of the Constitutional Convention 
were somewhat dubious. I am not at all certain that they had the 
legal power to meet and draw up the document which they did; but, 
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I am glad they did meet and did frame such a document, and I am 
glad that it replaced the Articles of Confederation. 

Senator GREEN. Is it not as though in the United States, in a certain 
number of States where they found they could not make a change 
they wished by constitutional methods, they would say, “Well, we 
will go ahead and make it anyway.” 

Senator Douctas. No; I don’t think so. 

What it simply means is that it is not possible for one nation per- 
manently to negative action. If the Security Council refuses to take 
action, then it goes to the Assembly, which is also a United Nations 
body, and the Assembly then has the power to act. 


SELF-DEFENSE UNDER THE CHARTER 


Senator Tuomas. I think, if I may break in here, that probably the 
United Nations Charter built bigger than we thought, because this 
very situation that is mentioned by Senator Douglas and Senator 
Green is covered in article 51 almost perfectly. | 

I will read it: | 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. * * * 

There is a provision in the Charter itself which makes it possible 
for a nation which is a victim of aggression to do something in its 
own behalf, and also for a sympathetic nation, who recognizes the 
victim of aggression, to do something in the victim’s behalf, also with- 
out in any way impairing the Charter of the United Nations. 

Senator Douetas. I think that isa very good point, Senator Thomas, 
. and if I may add a further point: If the nations are given the right of 
individual and collective self-defense prior to action by the Security 
Council, why should they be estopped from taking this individual and 
collective action after the Security Council has considered the matter, 
but has failed to act ? 

Senator Green. As I understand it, you, by those words in this con- 
current resolution for which you are arguing, “prevented from ful- 
filling its duties,” mean, prevented by the veto power. | 

Senator Dovetas. I would be perfectly willing to consider more 
precise phrasing of that, if you wish, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. I am just asking if that is what you mean. 

Senator Dovevas. I would just say this: That if the Security Coun- 
cil meets and fails to determine an aggressor, the Assembly should 
not be estopped from passing on the question, to see if two-thirds of 
the members of the Assembly can agree that there is an act of aggres- 
sion; and that any decision which they make would be binding upon 
those who have signed the convention, but not binding on those mem- 
bers of the United Nations who have not signed the convention. 

erie GREEN. Isn’t that another way of getting around the veto 
power 

Senator Douctas. It is another way of making the United Nations 
effective. 

Senator Green. Or ineffective. 
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Senator Doveias. On that question, getting around to veto power, 
I have here the so-called Vandenberg resolution of July 1948, which 
says that one of the aims shall be the voluntary agreement to remove 
the veto from all questions involving the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes and situations, That was passed by the Congress 
and this is an attempt to implement it on a collective scale and not 
merely a regional basis. 

Senator Green. That is clarifying your position. I interpreted it 
that you do believe they are prevented from fulfilling their duties, 
prevented by the veto? 

Senator Dovucias. There is to be a voluntary agreement to remove 
the veto from all 

Senator GREEN. I want to get a direct answer from you, if possible, 
Senator, but if you prefer not to give it—— 





REMOVAL OF VETO 


Senator Dovuaetas. I started off by saying we cannot remove the 
veto from the formal Charter of the United Nations, because that 
can be stopped by the use of the veto, and since there are none of 
our southern friends here, I can repeat what I said here: Just as 
efforts to check filibusters themselves can be checked by the use of 
the filibuster, so our efforts to get rid of the veto can be stopped by 
the use of it, so your efforts seem to meet a stone wall there and this is 
an effort to circle this stone wall. 

Senator GREEN. If I follow your comparison, just as you cannot 
get this thing through because of the veto, so, we will do it notwith- 
standing those who cannot get it through, because of the filibuster— 
they would go ahead and get it through anyway. 

enator Dovewas. I have yet to discover any method in the United . 
States Senate to overcome a filibuster. I have searched for a long time. 

Senator Green. Certainly. I am opposed to it myself, but I am 
stuck there. I am talking about the method of obtaining its end. 
You say you can’t overcome the filibuster, so you go around 

Senator Doveuas. If you can furnish me a prescription for over- 
coming a filibuster 

Senator Green. That has been demonstrated in various ways, simply 
by having the presiding officer pound with his hammer and say a 
thing is passed, and is that the attitude that the —— 

Senator Doueuas. This is not a proposal that any one nation shall 
pound the gavel and declare an action taken. You-will have to get 
two-thirds of all the members of the United Nations. 

Senator Tromas. I think the filibuster is always overcome when 
you once get unified action. For example, if you go back in our own 
history, they did filibuster President Wilson’s suggestion about arm- 
ing ships, but there was no filibuster when President Roosevelt called 
for it after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Soa filibuster is always related 
to the amount of opposition to a proposal. 

Senator Dovexas. That is a good point, and within the United 
States I believe we are developing a greater unity, but as between 
countries, there is no such unity, given a geological cleavage which 
exists, and our relative inability, or the relative inability of the demo- 
cratic nations to speak to the peoples of the police states so that they 
are able, by their actions, to prevent the international organization 
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from functioning, and we are not able to appeal over their heads to 
the people of those countries to let the international organization 
function. 

Senator Green. At the end of your statement, you say: 

Rather we adopt the more constructive attitude of building within the structure 
of the United Nations an open association of nations organized to preserve the 
peace by pooling force against any country which by a two-thirds vote, including > 
three of the Big Five, has been adjudged to be the aggressor. | 


Senator Dovaias. That is right. 


REASON FOR VETO 


Senator Green. Why do the Big Five have the veto power over 
all the rest of the nations in the world? That is one of the questions 
which fundamentally offered trouble in getting all the smaller nations 
to join. 

Senator Dovucias. Well, it is the same problem that we had in the 
formation of this country. The celebrated Connecticut compromise 
I need not elaborate on. Here in the Senate we have equal representa- 
tion of States, and in the House it is different there, but here, funda- 
mentally I think what is involved is that a major contribution of force 
will have to be made by the big nations and they will properly demand 
some protection against being committed to the use of force by a large 
number of small nations which will not assume much responsibility 
for enforcing their decrees. 

To choose an example, suppose you have Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Iraq, other countries worthy but small, 
and two-thirds of the total number vote that force should be used 
against an aggressor. Well, the amount of force which they them- 
selves contribute would be very small, but the force would have to be 
contributed by the big powers who would stand on the basis of the 
equality of states in the Assembly, and be no more than San Salvador 
or Haiti or Santo Domingo. 

Senator GREEN. J can understand that, as far as the contribution 
of force is concerned; but as far as the contribution of reason and 
justice is concerned, it isn’t strong. 

If this had been in effect at the time of the Revolutionary War, to 
which you have made some references, I suppose that the world 
organization then would have adjudged France an aggressor because 
she helped the colonists, isn’t that true? 

Senator Douceuas. Well, any system, the primary purpose of which 
is to maintain peace, of necessity impedes attempts to change the face 
of the world by the use of force. 

Now, sometimes I am very glad, perhaps, that we didn’t have a 
world order back in 1776 or in 1815. I would not want to have the 
world frozen into the condition of Europe at the end of 1815. 

All I can say is that destruction is now so terrible that I think it 
imperative, one of the imperative needs is for world peace, and then 
to trust to democratic processes to effect the changes within the struc- 
ture of peace and law. 

Senator GREEN. Does that mean that the democratic forces should 
not try to express themselves and overthrow reactionary or totalitarian 
governments; or, that if they did, they should not receive our help in 
doing so? 
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Senator Doveias. Words are treacherous things, and you can always 
label a government as “totalitarian” and justify revolutions against 
it, and make the appeal. 

Senator Green. Or communism. 

Senator Dova.as. I know. 

I think the need for the world at the moment is peace, and the danger 
in the world is Communist aggression. 

If that can be checked, and we do not lose our democratic system in 
the process; and, if the democratic system spreads, I think we will 
have methods of effecting domestic changes and domestic reform so 
that we will not have to clap another holy alliance upon the world. 
Communism will try to say that we are doing that, but we will not be. 

Senator GREEN. It seems to me that in certain respects the proposal 
you make is a proposal of another Congress of Vienna. 

Senator Doueuas. I have read Harold Nicholson’s book and I will 
not attempt to rebuild the Congress of Vienna. Remember, the Con- 
gress of Vienna was formed by autocracies. 

Senator Green. Three of the Big Five are going to determine who 
is an aggressor ? 

Senator Douc.tas. No, sir; they are not. If I may correct you on 
that, it can only be done by a two-thirds vote, with the consent of three 
of the Big Five. 

Senator GREEN. Two of the Big Five have the right to veto three of 
the Big Five? 

Senator Dovatas. No. 

Senator GreEN. Three of the Big Five? 

Senator Dovuatas. Yes. 

Senator Green. Have the right to veto? 

Senator Dovue.as. Yes. | 

Senator GREEN. All the other nations in the world, if they thought 
there was no basis for the accusation, their action could be vetoed by 
three of the Big Five? 

Senator Dove.as. Because it would be the Big Five that would 
contribute the force. | 

I was reading some Aesop’s Fables the other day —— 

Senator Green. I thought the fundamental] idea was to do away, 
so far as possible, with force ruling the world and substitute reason 
and justice. 

Senator Dovueias. Force on the one hand, and reason and justice 
on the other, are not contradictory terms, Senator, if I may say so. 

It was the French philosopher Pascal who said that the great problem 
was to combine force and justice; that force without justice was 
tyranny; justice without force is impotence, and probably as to com- 
bining force and justice—to paraphrase, we should make force the 
servant of a common will. 

oo GreEN. That same reasoning was used in the Congress of 
ienna. 

Senator Doucias. But who made the decisions at the Congress of 
Vienna? Autocratic governments. | 

Senator Green. Who is to make the decisions here? 

Senator Doveias. Nations of the world which, in spite of all propa- 
ganda, are increasingly democratic. 

Senator Green. We judge them so. 
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REVOLUTION IN ASIA 


Senator Dove as. Take the new nations of Asia. Certainly, instead 
of being under the control of the foreign offices of European countries, 
they are to a much greater sense self-directed now. ; 

enator GREEN. I have been very much impressed in watching those 
nations lately. They are good examples of where the people have 
come into their own. 

Senator Doustas. That is right. 

Senator Green. By internal agitation or revolution, whatever you 
want to call it. That same movement is abroad in the world, and the 
Soviet Government is clever enough, when this movement gets far 
enough along, to identify itself with it. If they can’t take charge 
of it, they will claim credit for it, although it probably existed and 
developed without them. 

Senator Dove.as. That is right. 

Senator Green. Now, we, on the other hand, have been jockeyin 
for position, and have been forced into the position of opposing the 
change, in the interest of peace, as you say. 

eee Douexas. Senator, I apparently failed to make myself 
clear. 

Senator Green. And because the X foreign government does inter- 
fere and helps the revolutionaries, as France helped the American 
revolutionaries, the colonists, it is to be termed an aggressor nation. 
The language of this bill, it seems to me—— 

Senator Douetas. Senator, I apparently failed to make myself 
clear, because I think my strongest practical argument for this reso- 
lution was that, to my mind, it was the best, most effective way of pre- 
serving the independence of the newly established countries of south- 
eastern Asia. JI am delighted that Indonesia got its freedom and the 
United States played an honorable part in enabling it to get its inde- 
pendence. I am delighted that prior to that time we gave inde- 
pendence to the Philippines. 

I may say parenthetically that one of my earliest jobs was picking 
gooseberries to contribute to the Anti-Imperialist League, headed by 
a Bostonian aristocrat by the name of Moorefield Talley. I am de- 
lighted that Pakistan got its freedom. I think everyone of the think- 
ing world was interested in the independence movement in southeast 
Asia; but, what I am saying is, unless something is done they will be 
gobbled up by another imperialism, and that is, Russia, and that 
Russia will ultimately come in not to protect the native people, but 
as a ee which will suck the strength from them, just at it did 
to virtually every area it has taken over. The people are not likely 
to wake up until too late. They will not come into a regional pact 
against Russia, but they might, and in my judgment perhaps would 
come into a universal pack to protect themselves against aggres- 
sion, and then if Russia committed an aggression from outside, what 
we would be doing, we will be helping defend their independence, 
their newly established nationalism, not as representatives of the 
Dutch or the French or the British or ourselves, or what not, but as 
their fellow protectors. 
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AGGRESSION BY FORCE AND IDEAS 


Senator GREEN. It seems to me that your argument is somewhat con- 
fused between the aggression of foreign governments and the aggres- 
sion of ideologies. 

Senator Dovucuas. That is the point Senator Smith raised. I sup- 
pose that under international law we cannot act against aggression 
of an ideology, that ideas are free, so to speak, to play in the world 
and should be free to play in the world, but where military movements 
are coordinated and time schedules are set; and where external force 
is marshaled and applied coincidental with internal movements, 
there I think you cannot acquit the Russians of complicity, and I 
tend to agree with what Senator Smith said, that that probably is 
aggression by a foreign power. 

The line is very hard to draw. Certainly, the Indonesian national- 
ists were not Communists as was evidenced by the fact that one of 
their first acts was to put down the Communists. Certainly, their 
rule is not a Communist rule, nor are the leaders of Pakistan, nor 
those heading the Government of Burma and Ceylon, or Siam. 

I wish Indochina’s Government were more truly popular than it 
is at present. They are moving toward a popular government. 

In other words, I wish the French would give to Indochina the 
same independence as the Dutch were finally forced to give to 
Indonesia. 

Senator GrEENn. Before I stop, I would like to emphasize one point, 
that I am in agreement with you, as to your aspirations. It is Just a 
question as to what is meant by the language of the resolution, and 
by some of the remarks you made in your advocacy of it. 

Senator THomas. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Winey. Let Senator McMahon go ahead. 

Senator THomas. He asked that you go ahead, Senator. 


DEFINITION OF “AGGRESSION” 


Senator McManon. Senator, I am glad you didn’t go any further 
in trying to define now what constitutes an act of aggression. 

Senator Dovuctas. I may have gone too far, Senator. 

Senator McManon. The definition of an act of aggression that is 
contained in the Rio Pact is, to my mind, about as outmoded as Grover | 
Cleveland’s hat. | 

The new conditions that exist in the world, the new kind of weapons, 
it seems to me must promote among thinking people the thought 
“What does constitute an act of aggression ?” 

Senator Doucias. That is correct. 

Senator McMaunon. The marching of men over our territory, the 
business of boarding our ships, the interfering with nationals in for- 
eign ports, all the traditional causes or pretexts that were used in 
order to start wars, have now, it seems to me, not only become obso- 
lescent, but obsolete. 

I have some ideas on that, but this probably is not the time to express 
them. I thoroughly approve, at least, of the fact that you propose 
that in the body you set up, it shall have the right to define what 
constitutes an act of aggression. 

Senator Dovatas. That is right. 
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Senator McMauon. By a two-thirds vote. 

Senator Doueuas. That is right. 

Senator Tuomas. I hope that if the time ever comes when they lay 
down a definition, that it will not be a binding definition on what 
constitutes an act of aggression. When two-thirds of the nations 
decide that a particular thing is an act of aggression, that that does 
not constitute an absolute definition. 

What they have decided is that the action which the nation is taking 
constitutes an aggression against the peace of the world. 

Senator Douaias. The common law did not come into being in one 
fell swoop, and Minerva is supposed to have been born from the brow 
of Jove. It is an accumulation of precedents, and simply the defin1- 
tion of aggression would result as an accumulation of precedents. 

Senator Tuomas. The act of aggression has been declared, and I 
think the definition ought to rest there. It would be a growing 
proposition. | 

Senator McManon. Yes. 

Senator Tuomas. Senator McMahon said, and I hope that out of 
none of these resolutions will come a binding definition of an act which 
constitutes aggression. 


RIO PACT DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


Senator McManon. I agree. I think if you do that you stultify 
yourself just like this definition that occurs in the Rio Pact. It says: 

Unprovoked armed attack by a State against the territory, the people, or the 
land, sea or air forces of another State; 

Invasion, by the armed forces of a State, of the territory of an American 
State, through the trespassing of boundaries demarcated in accordance with a 
treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, or, in the absence of frontiers thus 
demarcated, invasion affecting a region which is under the effective jurisdiction 
of another State. 


AGGRESSION BY THREAT 


That is only one kind of an aggression, one kind of an invasion. 
There is a kind of aggression that I think we can all appreciate in 
this day and age, and that is the quality and quantity of the kind of 
thing that can be held over the heads of peaceful peoples that may in 
any of themselves be deemed to be active aggressions against the peace 
of the world, in the absence of a willingness to agree to a morally 
objective proposal for those kind of weapons of destruction. 

Senator Dovueras. Senator, I think I know precisely what you are 
referring to, and that is a very important question—whether the fail- 
ure to submit weapons with great powers of destruction to interna- 
tional control; whether such a failure should not, in itself, be regarded 
as a threat to the peace of the world. 

Senator McManon. I must say, in answer to that, that I have not 
made up my own mind about that. Iam still thinking about that, but 
Isay that is one of the things the world must think about. 

Senator Dovuctas. That is quite true. | 

Senator McManon. We must translate the scientific power of 
weapons into the power of a nation to deprive another nation of its 
right of self-defense. 

Senator Douc.as. I quite agree. 
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Senator McManon. Which, of course, never could be done before in 
history, but if, by the possession of the kind of weapons that can 
be used by surprise, without notice, you deprive a nation of its right 
of self-defense, then perhaps the refusal to agree to something objec- 
tively correct—and I suppose that the correctness and righteousness of 
that might well be determined by the fact that it had not been adhered 
to universally, the power rejecting it being the exception—then, in 
that event that refusal would, per se, constitute an act of aggression 
against the peace of the world because that act would place the rest 
of the world in a state of fear that would deprive us and the rest of 
the world of the one thing that makes our way of life possible, which 
is freedom, and incidentally, freedom to know. 

Senator Douctas. I quite agree with you. That issue is so tremen- 
dously grave and portentous that I don’t think any of us wants to. 
Oh a judgment at the moment about it, but it is certainly one that we 
should ponder very deeply. 

Senator McManon. That is my attitude at this time—that we have. 
to think about it. 

Senator THomas. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witry. I want to eon pliniet Senator Douglas. I have not 
seen this Resolution 52 before. I do not have any questions in par- 
ticular that I want to ask. I want to go over this resolution, and 
the others. I was interested, of course, in the questions that have 
been asked the Senator, and, of course, it looks like another step 
where we try to solve the conflict that is in the minds of men by 
resolutions. 

I was interested in your comment on force. 

There was one who said that the solution was to turn the other 
cheek. That does not seem practical, perhaps, in this day and age of 
atomic energy and the hydrogen bomb. I think you quoted a French 
philosopher who runs contrary to that other quotation I just gave 
you, but you said one thing that I didn’t quite see how it worked out. 


CONTAINMENT OF COMMUNISM IN FAR EAST 


Your thought was that this resolution would operate to contain 
yee Russians in the Far East, in the Malay Peninsula, particularly in 

sia. 7 

I wish you would amplify that. I cannot see that, as I look over 
this list of these nations here that constitute the members of the 
Charter of the United Nations. I was wondering how, if Russia 
keeps on utilizing what we call penetration through the methods that 
Hitler was adept at and which Stalin has proven to be far more adept 
at—how, and if two-thirds of the members of the General Council, 
and three of the permanent members of the Big Five were to vote that 
there was aggression in the Far East, and the method that Russia 
now has—how we would operate to contain the Russians. 

Senator Douetas. You mean, you couldn’t get a two-thirds vote? 

Senator Wizy. No. If you succeeded in getting a two-thirds vote? 

Senator Dovuauas. Let’s take a hypothetical case. Suppose Com- 
munist China has armies on the border of an independent, free state, 
on the Malay Peninsula, and commits an act of aggression, that is a 
clear act of aggression, however defined. 

Senator Witey You mean, physically ? 
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Senator Dova.as. Either physical, or physical plus a concerted 
movement from within. I would not say dhe kind of aggression that 
was committed. against Czechoslovakia, even if the troops did not 
move across the border. But, suppose you have the two things com- 
bined, to make it clear, and the Security Council refuses to act be- 
cause Russia interposes its veto, but the issue goes to the Assembly 
and a two-thirds vote adjudges Communist China and Russia to be 
the aggressor? Then, we would be bound to defend the nation 
which was adjudged to be on the defensive, and we would initially send 
the international police force there, and back it up with the reserve 
strength of the signatory nations, 

Now, the question as to whether you can get a two-thirds vote: 
I don’t know, but I would say that I think the maximum number of 
votes that Russia has been able to obtain in the Assembly—I think— 
is eight. She certainly does not have one-third of the members of 
the Assembly. | 

Senator Witey. You answered the question as I expected you to 
answer it, that would mean war. That would mean that the condi- 
tions that now exist all over Asia, Mao and his force combined with 
the influence of the Russians, seek to penetrate, and are penetrating 
every country in Asia. 

Now, if not physical force, and yet there is evidence of physical 
force as we know it, we know that they are infiltrating into the areas, 
the isles of the sea, penetrating areas, where they expect they can 
precipitate a conflict between Pakistan and India. That would 
create a chaotic condition and give further grounds for further 
penetration. 

Now, I am thinking about the potentialities of this country, in 
seeking to handle those situations. It is apparent, I believe, to every 
thinking person that first there is the conflict of ideologies. The seeds 
of the Marxist concept have been planted and have taken a firm hold, 
and that is creating these conditions. 

Now then, are we going to seek to solve that by force? By other 
methods? Lots of times, you know, people, after they have tried 
certain medicines, find out they do not work. It occurs to me that if 
lots of people tried certain ideologies, they would find they won’t 
work. I firmly believe that what we read in the magazines about 
Mao, now in Moscow, 1s more or less to the point. Even the Chinese. 
can’t swallow the whole pill that Stalin is trying to feed them. 

There is an old story about a fellow going around the corner in. 
Ireland and finding a man beating a woman. He asked if it was a 
private affair, or a public forum. | 

You know, a lot oP unis you can get your fingers burned in meddling: 
in a lot of these private affairs. Meddling will sometimes unify. In 
fact Lincoln was advised, as you know, in the war between the North 
and South, that he should get into a foreign war to unite the North 
and South. 

That is one of the concepts you have to be afraid of, all throughout 
the world. One of the big threats you have to Russia, with her 70 
nationalities, her 70 tongues, is that of internal trouble. I might say, 
parenthetically, I have heard it said that it was Hitler’s invasion to- 
ward Stalingrad that united those millions of Russians and gave Stalin. 
a lot of help. | 
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I have seen so many mere resolutions and attempts to cure economic 
and political and social ills. Iam wondering if there is not a way that 
calls for a solution in the field of the mind. | 

Senator Dovetas. I think the last note you struck was the correct 
one. I certainly don’t contend that is the exclusive way. I believe in 
the four-point program, which would raise the standard of living of 
people in the areas, and of course that would be slow in taking effect; 
_ I believe in a propaganda, war, but I think this would both contribute 
to the propaganda war and contribute to security throughout the 
world. 

However, if you don’t mean to back it up, but just are passing legis- 
lation and have no intention of implementing it, then there is no use 
In passing it. To my mind, the world has come to the point where it 
has to use force to repress aggression, wherever it occurs, just as a 
police force, a system of law, uses force to check aggression whenever 
it occurs, and the world is now in the stage where we cannot say that 
we are merely suppressing wars along the Atlantic Ocean—we must 
suppress them wherever they occur, because they are dangerous. 

The use of such force would not be called a war by me. A war is 
a use of force by two parties, or nations, each of which is a judge of 
its own operations. This is a use of force under a central direction, 
to protect the peace. 

eanace Witey. It is a beautiful, wonderful idea, if you can get it 
to work, and you can get the cooperation of the mentalities of the races 
of the world. 

If you could get them on the same spiritual level, if you could get 
them where they would apply the same ethical and moral laws. I am 
still seeking and seeking and seeking, and I haven’t found the solu- 
tion to this. 

What one of our Senators said on the floor of the Senate, when he 
was talking about two Senators interpreting the language of a bill— 
one saw that it meant black, and the other saw that it meant white, 
and he said, “Isn’t the human mind an amazing contraption ?” 

That is where the trouble is, throughout the earth. You have these 
races with different political stratum, different economic stratum, 
different religious stratum, and when they start to mix it up they 
dispute with each other as to the validity of their own concepts, and 
that creates, many times, a war, maybe a conflagration that will again 
inundate the world, so to speak. 

Thank you for a very learned discussion, and an interesting one. 

Senator Doueuas. Thank you for your courtesy. 

eee Situ of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one ques- 
tion ? 

Senator Tuomas. Very well. 





POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET WITHDRAWAL FROM UN 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Page 4 of the resolution provides: 


That such an agreement should come into force when ratified by a majority 
ef the United Nations, including three of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

If that happens, what will be the situation if Russia and her 
satellites withdrew from the United Nations? 
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Senator Dovexas. First, let me say that I would see no reason for 
her to withdraw. Russia is only in the United Nations, I think, to 
the degree which it gives her a forum for appealing to the world 
and I do not think they would likely give up that sounding board; 
but even if she did, I would say that if such a mild measure as this 
caused Russia to get out of the United Nations, we would be better 
off with her out. I believe in giving her every chance to cooperate in 
the interest of peace. I believe in turning another cheek for only a 
limited number of times. 

Senator WitEy. How many times? Let’s get this in the record—not 
70 times 7? 

Senator Doucias. No. I would think you shouldn’t turn the other 
cheek more than three or four times. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. And then be ready to act? 

Senator Douc.as. Yes. 

Senator Wiiry. And keep your shillalah in your pocket. 

Senator Doucuas. To put it more delicately, there is a limit to 
which you can apply the Sermon on the Mount to the relationship 
between nations, and there comes a final point beyond which the 
injunction of Matthew V cannot be made operative. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I feel with you that even if Russia 
did want to withdraw, you may have to face that situation and go 
ahead anyway. 

Senator Dovucuas. Other people have been quoting the Book of 
Matthew in recent days. I think it is not inappropriate if I quote 
the fifth chapter, along with references that have been made to the 
twenty-fifth chapter. 

Senator WitrEy. Remember, it was said that they who do not look 
after their own are unfit, and so forth. Remember some words to - 
that effect ? | 

Senator Doucias. Yes; I believe I do. Thank you very much. 

Senator Tuomas. Dr. Wright, please. 

For the record, please identify yourself, and proceed. 

Dr. Wriegut. Senator Thomas, I am Quincy Wright, professor of 
international law, University of Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF DR. QUINCY WRIGHT, PROFESSOR OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Wricut. This resolution is put forth to initiate a treaty supple- 
mentary to the United Nations Charter and open to ratification by all 
members of the United Nations. It is expected that the treaty pro- 
posed will, if it comes into force, provide the answer for several long- 
run problems of international relations and United States foreign 

olicy. My memorandum will seek to explain the objects of the reso- 
fation, the means it proposes to achieve them, and the way it would 
operate. It also discusses the legal position of the proposed treaty, 
its expediency for the United States, and the timeliness of the present 
state of affairs for launching it. 

Now, as to the objects, Senator Douglas explained those and I will 
not dwell long on them. I will say the objects of the resolution are 
to strengthen the United Nations to increase the security of all states, 
and particularly to provide an opportunity for agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 
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THE CHARTER AS INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Senator Witxy. Might I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman? 

I am interested in one thing that Senator Green brought out, and 
the question very briefly is this: 

At present, the Charter of the United Nations is the law of the 
land, is it not? 

Dr. Wricut. Yes. 

Senator Witey. And if members agreed to your supplementary 
agreement would that be a violation of the Charter? 

Dr. Wrieut. I think it would not be a violation, and if you will 
permit, I will go on to cover the legal aspects and try to deal with 
all those problems in this memorandum. If I don’t deal with them 
satisfactorily, I hope you will ask me questions to supplement what 
I am going to say. 

Senator WitEy. I am not talking about the power, I want to bring 
that out clearly, if possible. 

Dr. Wricut. All right, that is what I am going to do. 

Senator Wiiey. All right, proceed. 


- THE UNITED NATIONS AND REGIONAL PACTS 


Dr. Wrieut. The United Nations has proved only partially capable 
of achieving iis purpose of maintaing international peace and se- 
curity. Among the causes of this development are the frequent in- 
capacity of the Security Council to make decisions and its lack of 
forces to implement decisions when it can make them. Large sections 
of the public have become discouraged and lost confidence in the 
effectiveness of the United Nations. The result has been the develop- 
' ment of various regional organizations for security. Without further 
weakening the United Nations and further dividing the world, and 
entirely within the United Nations Charter an additional measure of 
security can be obtained. This resolution seeks to provide the means, 

The United States is now a party with the Latin-American countries 
to the Rio de Janeiro pact, and with Canada and the countries of 
western Europe to the North Atlantic pact. These regional arrange- 
ments have undoubtedly strengthened the security of the parties, but 
they have presented a question to states which have not been invited 
to become parties. These states ask, “Has the United States lost 
interest in our country?” This could hardly be the case with Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran to which the United States is giving military and 
economic aid. But other countries in the Middle East and southeast 
Asia may feel that their security has been reduced, and the Soviet 
Union and its satellites may feel that these regional combinations are 
directed against them. The resolution proposes action to fill in these 
gaps in security. 

Relations between the West and the Soviet Union have deteriorated 
as rivalry in armament building and alliance making has progressed, 
particularly since the Soviet acquisition of the atomic bomb. The 
resolution offers an opportunity for agreement which, if achieved, 
would certainly improve Soviet-American relations. 
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A TREATY SUPPLEMENT TO THE CHARTER 


Now as to the means proposed: The resolution proposes to accom- 
plish these objectives by initiating a treaty supplementary to the 
United Nations charter. This treaty would be open to all members of 
the United Nations and would go into force when ratified by a majority 
of those members, including three of the principal powers. The par- 
ties to the treaty would earmark armed forces for use in the collective 
self-defense of any party found to have been the victim of armed 
attack, such finding to be by the Security Council, or, if it is unable to 
" act, by the General Assembly acting by two-thirds vote, including 

three of the principal powers. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Let me ask you a question. You 
said that it would be open to all members of the United Nations. Do 
you contemplate having it open to any who are not members of the 
United Nations, or would it necessarily have to be limited to the 
members ? 

Dr. Wricut. Limited to the members of the United Nations. That 
is the proposal in the measure. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think probably it would be, but I 
wondered if you contemplated otherwise. 

Dr. Wricut. It is contemplated that it would be open only to mem- 
bers of the United Nations. | 


DIFFICULTY OF AMENDING THE CHARTER 


The proposed treaty would, if generally ratified, have the effect 
of implementing the United Nations charter. Amendment of the 
charter by the procedure set forth in the charter itself is practically 
impossible because it requires the affirmative vote of all the principal 
powers. Widespread public appreciation of the possibility of con- 
tinually strengthening the United Nations by the method of supple- 
mentary treaty should itself increase confidence in the United Nations. 

The treaty would be open to all members of the United Nations and 
it would be hoped that eventually it would be ratified by all. In this 
respect it would resemble the Geneva protocol of 1924 which was ini- 
tia ly an American proposal and would have practically amended 
the League of Nations Covenant if it had been generally ratified. 
Many still think that if this proposal had been accepted, the League 
of Nations might have been so strengthened that it would have 
succeeded. 

The supplementary treaty would establish a workable procedure for 
making the major political decisions now in the hands of the veto- 
bound Security Council. The effect would be to bind the parties to 
the treaty to accept a decision on who is the aggressor and what ac- 
tion to take in case of aggression made by the General Assembly in 
case the Security Council is unable to act and in case the two-thirds 
majority required in the General Assembly includes at least three of 
the five principal powers. 

The treaty would also require the parties to earmark military forces 
for use in collective self-defense when these decisions had been made. 
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The provision in the Charter for agreements by the Security Council 
with members of the United Nations making force available to that 
Council has not worked because unanimity among the great powers 
was required. 

It has been argued that the great power veto in the Security Coun- 
cil corresponds to the realities of the world situation because, unless 
all of the great powers concur in determining the aggressor and in 
authorizing the use of force, action would not have the character of 
police but of war. Acceptance of this argument, however, has in fact 
prevented the United Nations from developing a sense of security in . 
the world. The argument seems more cogent that the very existence 
of a workable procedure whereby the United Nations could promptly 
reach decisions in regard to aggression would have a powerful deter- 
rent effect. Ifa major power initiated an aggression it would prob- 
ably mean general war anyway. The opportunity of the United Na- 
tions to exert an influence in preventing such an occurrence and in 
mobilizing world forces to assure that it shall not succeed if it does 
occur, would make for security. 


EFFECT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


Now, as to operation, how would the resolution work in practice 
if adopted? To answer this question requires consideration of the 
procedure by which the treaty would be made and the way it would 
operate after it 1s made. 

If the resolution is approved by Congress, the United Nations would 
propose a draft treaty in the United Nations General Assembly. The 
General Assembly would doubtless authorize a committee to examine 
the treaty and report on it. If, after suitable negotiations, it were 
reported favorably, the General Assembly might recommend it to the 
members for ratification. The General Assembly has already drafted, 
negotiated, and submitted for ratification a number of treaties includ- 
ing one on the crime of genocide. It is working on a Covenant of 
Human Rights. During its existence the League of Nations initiated 
a very large number of multilateral treaties, sometimes through action 
of the Assembly itself and sometimes through a special conference 
called to negotiate the treaty. 

The supplementary treaty would go into force when ratified by a 
majority of the members of the United Nations including three of the 
principal powers. This number might be modified on consideration 
but it is believed that it is desirable that the treaty should have this 
degree of support before it goes into force. 

After the treaty is in force, if an armed attack were alleged, the 
matter would first be considered by the Security Council. If, how- 
ever, the Security Council proved unable to act, the parties to the 
supplementary treaty would seek to have the matter removed from 
its agenda. This is possible by a simple procedural vote. 

When the matter was no longer on the agenda of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly would consider 1t and recommend by a 
two-thirds vote what should be done. On several occasions, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has made recommendations on_ political questions in- 
cluding the problems of Palestine, Greece, and Korea. The difference 
would be that such recommendations, if approved by two-thirds of 
the Assembly including three of the principal powers, would be bind- 
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ing upon the parties to the supplementary convention. Experience 
has shown that in case of emergency, the General Assembly can meet 
and act rapidly. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Do you contemplate any recom- 
mendation other than just the decision as to who is the aggressor in 
the particular incident ? ‘ 


BINDING EFFECT OF ASSEMBLY ACTION 


Dr. Wricut. The General Assembly, when it has a matter on the 
agenda, once it has been taken off the agenda of the Security Council, 
can make any determination it sees fit. It does now. 

The point is that those recommendations would be binding only in 
respect to who is the aggressor and what should be done, as set forth 
in the supplementary treaty. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Might I ask that question, because 
that issue came up on the partition of Palestine, what was the recom- 
mendation, or was—what was the binding decision ? 

Dr. Wricut. It would be explicitly stated in the supplementary 
treaty what recommendations become binding upon the parties of the 
supplementary treaty. 

If the Assembly declared the aggressor and proposed actions by the 
necessary vote, the chiefs of staff of the principal powers, parties to 
the supplementary convention, would at once meet, decide upon stra- 
tegic plans, create the necessary command, and authorize the use of 
the forces which had been earmarked by terms of the supplementary 
treaty. Before authorizing the use of force other methods would un- 
doubtedly be recommended to stop the aggression such as, stop-fight 
orders applicable to both parties as suggested in article 40 of the 
Charter. 

If the General Assembly should fail to act, or if it acted and 
three of the principal powers did not concur, states who were con- 
vinced that an aggression had occurred, might still act in individual 
or collective self-defense as provided in article 51 of the Charter. 


LEGALITY OF THE PROPOSAL 


Now, as to the legal problem, is the proposal legal under the Char- 
ter? It has been suggested that the veto of the great powers is the 
essence of the Charter and consequently any procedure modifying 
this veto in important matters would be contrary to the basic law of 
the Charter. Such a conclusion cannot be supported by the text of 
the Charter. On the contrary, examination of the preamble and the 
statement of purposes in article 1 suggests that the essence of the 
Charter is the maintenance of international peace and security. The 
veto provided in articles 27 and 108 is merely one procedure and the 
Charter makes it clear that other procedures to achieve this purpose 
are permitted. 

It should first be noted that supplementary treaties have often 
been used by some or all the parties to general treaties to modify their 
obligations to one another. The Hague Conventions of 1899, for 
example, were superseded by the Hague Convention of 1907 in 
respect to the relations of the states which ratified the latter. The 
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Statute of the International Court of Justice, which provided no 
means for amendment, was actually modified during the period of the 
League of Nations by supplementary conventions and the new Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice may be considered a sup- 
plementary convention which further modified it. The Geneva Pro- 
tocol of 1924 was a supplementary convention intended to add to the 
obligations which the parties had accepted in the League of Nations 
Covenant. It is clear that members of the United Nations retain 
their general power to make treaties and that unless this power is 
explicity limited by the United Nations Charter they can exercise it 
to modify their rights and duties insofar as they do not impair the 
rights under international law or under the Charter itself of other 
members. Article 103 of the Charter declares that in the event of a 
conflict between the obligations of the members of the international 
agreement, their obligations under the present Charter shall prevail. 
There is, however, no provision in the proposed supplementary con- 
vention that would in any way conflict with the Charter obligations 
of the parties to other members of the United Nations. : 

_ The proposed supplementary treaty accords with the main purpose 
of the United Nations stated in article 1: | 


to maintain international peace and security, and to that end, to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the Peace. 


It may even be said that since the procedure in the Security Council 
has made the achievement of this purpose impossible, the supple- 
mentary treaty is a necessary and proper means to carry out the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

The supplementary treaty also accords with the principles stated 
in article 2 of the Charter. Paragraph 4 of the article states: 

All members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 


State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 


It is clear, however, that a state which obliged itself by a supplemen- 
tary treaty to use force against an aggressor would not act incon- 
sistently with the purposes of the United Nations, particularly if the 
aggression had been recognized and the use of force had been recom- 
mended by the General Assembly. 

_ While justification for the supplementary treaty can be found in 
articles 1 and 2 of the Charter, express permission to make such a 
treaty is given by article 51. This provides: | 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by members 
in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time such action 
as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

This article provided the basis for pene a including the Rio 
de Janeiro Pact, the Brussels Pact, and the North Atlantic Pact and 
it has been suggested that the intention of article 51 was to permit 
collective defense pacts only if they are regional in character. Un- 
doubtedly article 51 at San Francisco originated in the desire to pre- 
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vent any hampering of the Pan-American organization. Neverthe- 
less, it makes no express allusion to regional arrangements and it is 
placed in chapter VII instead of chapter VIII which deals with re- 
gional arrangements. The terms of article 51 clearly make it possible 

or any or all members of the United Nations to arrange for collective 
self-defense against an armed attack. 

Senator Tuomas. Dr. Wright, you referred to article 51, and the 
reason for it. It serves to protect such things as the Pan American 
Union. That is one phase of article 51. But when you use article 51 
to stop an aggressor, don’t you have an entirely different proposition ? 

Surely the Pan American Union did not come in existence as 
merely a guaranty of peace, and an organization designed to stop 
aggression on the part of one country against another. What we see 
now in the growth and development of United Nations is that the 
problem which is facing us today is primarily the problem which has 
faced all nations in the past, in regard to stopping war. That is, how 
to stop the man or nation who starts the war. So that, I think that 
in relation to this resolution we ought to make it definitely clear that 
we are not merely trying to preserve regional understandings that 
already existed, but we are trying to preserve peace in the world and ° 
that in doing that, a nation could do its part by itself, of necessity. 

Dr. Wricut. I agree with you entirely, Senator Thomas. I merely 
stated the historical fact that article 51, which has no parallel in 
Dumbarton Oaks, was introduced I believe, at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, with the problem raised by the Pan American or- 
ganization inmind. As I say, I think the intention to greatly broaden 
the scope was manifest in the fact that it made no allusion to regional 
arrangements, and it was placed in chapter VII, instead of in chapter 
VIII, chapter VII being a chapter which deals generally with the 
problem on preventing aggression; and chapter VIII being one that. 
deals with regional arrangements. 

So as it stands in the Charter, there is no doubt that article 51 is 
broad enough in scope to deal with any supplementary convention 
designed to prevent an armed attack. 

Senator Wuey. Is it your position that if Senate Resolution 52 
‘were to become operative and the necessary membership of the United 
Nations were to vote for it, that it would or would not modify the 
United Nations? Would it be simply a supplementary treaty, sep- 
arate and distinct; or would it operate to change the United Nations 
Charter ? 

Dr. Wricut. It would not, in my judgment, change the United 
Nations Charter. 

Senator Writer. It would be just like a subtreaty, is that what you 
mean ? 

Dr. Wricut. The members of the supplementary treaty undertake 
additional obligations as among themselves, to what they have al- 
ready undertaken, under the United Nations Charter. 

Senator Witry. Would it be, for instance, in subsection 2, I guess 
it is, on page 3, would it be by two-thirds vote of the General Assem- 
bly, or would it be by two-thirds vote of the members who constitute 
the General Assembly ? 

I’m trying to find out whether you want to say that it is the United 
Nations organization that does it, or the membership of the organi- 
zation. 
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Dr. Wrieut. I think you can say that the parties to this supple- 
mentary treaty bind themselves to accept a resolution passed by two- 
thirds of the Assembly, including three of the principal powers, as 
binding upon them. 

I suppose it would be theoretically possible for some foreign state 
to pass a law that we will be bound by something, or they will be bound 
by something that is done in the United States Senate. 3 

A group of States can assume an obligation on the happening of 
any event, and the parties to the supplementary convention simply 
agree among themselves that if the General Assembly, by a two- 
thirds vote, including three of the principle powers, pass a resolution, 
that they will regard that resolution as binding upon themselves. 

Senator Witey. That is the point. 

Senator Tuomas. Do you want an illustration ? 

I think that due to our relations with Panama, because of the 
Panama Canal, that almost automatically Panama finds itself in the 
same position as the United States. There are pacts and under- 
standings that work automatically, and have, throughout history. 

Excuse me for interrupting. 


COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE 


Dr. Wrigut. It has also been suggested that action is not “collective 
self-defense” unless each participant decides in its own judgment that 
defensive action is necessary. This however is not the interpreta- 
tion made in the Rio de Janeiro Pact which provides for decisions 
by a two-thirds vote of the American states. Furthermore, it seems 
entirely unreasonable that states should be unable to provide a work- 
able procedure for exercising their right of collective self-defense and 
such a procedure implies that decisions be made by less than unanimity. 

The proposed treaty would i pees for full protection of the rights 
of the Security Council as set forth in articles 12 and 51. The General 
Assembly would act only after the Security Counsel had failed to 
_ take measures necessary to maintain international peace and security 
and the matter had been removed from the agenda. 

I might comment in that connection to the colloquy between Senator 
Douglas and Senator Green, when they were dealing with the state- 
ment that the Security Council was prevented from fulfilling its duties. 

You may notice that there have been occasions when a veto has 
prevented the Security Council from fulfilling its duties, for example, 
in the Iran case. In that case, the Security Council, by a procedural 
vote, threw the matter off its own agenda, thereby acknowledging 
that the Security Council could not deal with the matter. Under 
the Charter, as soon as the matter is off the agenda of the Security 
Council, it then becomes possible for the General Assembly to take 
it up, and pass any resolutions or recommendations it sees fit. 

Consequently, I would answer this question that whether the Secu- 
rity Council is prevented from acting would depend upon the decision 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 

Furthermore, care would be taken to report the measures taken un- 
der the supplementary agreement to the Security Council. And, if 
subsequently the Security Council should be able to reach decisions 
according to its procedure, those decisions would bind the parties to 
the supplementary treaty. 
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INCREASING AUTHORITY OF THE ASSEMBLY 


There is no provision of the Charter which prohibits increase in the 
authority of the General Assembly by supplementary treaty. The 
peace treaty with Italy explicity gave the General Assembly author- 
ity, if the great powers could not agree, to decide upon the disposition 
of the former Italian colonies and the Fourth Assembly last fall exer- 
cised those powers. In the Mosul case in 1926, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice supported the authority given the Council 
of the League of Nations by the Treaty of Lausanne, authority to 
finally settle the question of the Mosul area. 

On one occasion, the United States made a unilateral declaration 
that it would agree in advance to carry out a recommendation of the 
General Assembly. On October 20, 1947, the American representative 
to the Assembly said: 

Tf it should become necessary to call a special session of the General Assembly 
to consider threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece, the Government of the United States would be prepared to cooperate 
with other members of the United Nations in putting into effect whatever meas- 
ures are reeommended by the General Assembly for the protection of Greece. 

It is clear that states can by agreement accept in advance as binding 
upon themselves recommendations made by the General Assembly. 

A study of the articles of the Charter dealing with the powers of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council make it clear that the 
General Assembly can act on any matter concerning peace and security 

rovided that the matter is not, at the moment, being dealt with by 
the Security Council. Article 24 of the Charter declares that the 
Security Council shall have primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. But this means only that it 
shall have the first opportunity to deal with the matter. The texts 
of articles 10, 11 (2), 12, and 14 of the Charter and the practice of the 
General Assembly makes it clear that the General Assembly can rec- 
ommend on any dispute or situation, if the matter is taken off the 
agenda of the Security Council. This can be done by simple pro- 
cedural vote. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT NOT A CHARTER VIOLATION 


The proviston of the proposed treaty by which the parties earmark 
forces for use in colleetive self-defense, while different from the pro- 
cedure set forth in article 43, would not violate the Charter. Article 
43 provides that agreements for the provision of armed forces, assist- 
ance, and facilities shall be negotiated on the initiative of the Security 
Council, and shall be concluded between the Security Council and 
members, or between the Security Council and groups of members. It 
is clear that this is only one procedure for organizing armed forces 
under the United Nations. It was not intended to prevent the use of 
other procedures. Armed forees have in fact been made available for 
collective self-defense under article 51 by the Brussels Pact. Armed 
guards for the protection of United Nations missions have been made 
available through recruitment by the Secretary General under article 
101. The latter method was endorsed by the Fourth Assembly after 
it had been actually utilized to provide armed guards in Palestine. 
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It may, in fact, be argued that, if the type of agreement contemplated 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of article 43 cannot be made, it becomes the duty 
of the members of the United Nations to find some other means of 
fulfilling their undertaking to make available to the Security Council 
on its call armed force, assistance, and facilities in order to contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and pen 

The proposed supplementary treaty would provide explicitly that 
it shall not impair the inherent right of individual and collective self- 
defense. If in any instance the General Assembly as well as the Secu- 
rity Council failed to act, the members would still be free to use their 
forces in necessary self-defense or to carry out regional arrangements 
for collective self-defense. | 


EXPEDIENCY OF SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT 


Now, as to the expediency: Is it just and expedient for the United 
States to enter into such a supplementary convention? This is a prob- 
lem of policy on which public opinion and the Congress will have to 
reach a decision. Safety in a shrinking world equipped with atomic 
bombs is a relative matter. The proposed treaty is believed to offer the 
United States greater relative security than it has today. 


ABANDONMENT OF VETO 


In ratifying such a supplementary treaty, the United States would 
abandon its veto, but only in return for abandonment of their vetoes 
by the other great powers that ratified. The United States has pro- 
posed the abandonment of the veto on admission of new members to 
the United Nations and on recommendations concerning the pacific 
settlement of disputes under chapter VI of the Charter. It also, as 
already noted, in the Greek case declared in advance that it would 
accept recommendations concerning aggression, made by the General 
Assembly. The issue on which there would doubtless be the greatest 
reluctance to abandon the veto would be in the making of decisions to 
initiate enforcement measures and particularly on decisions involv- 
ing the use of the United States armed forces. On the other hand, 
it seems clear collective security cannot work unless decisions on these 
matters can be made by a procedure which can be expected to work. 

Experience under the United Nations indicates that under present 
conditions the great power veto is an unworkable procedure: This 
conclusion was suggested by the smaller states at the San Francisco 
conference. If, as the President has said, the United Nations presents 
the main hope of security, it would seem that the veto must be aban- 
doned and a workable procedure for making United Nations decisions 
on problems of aggression accepted. | 

It is believed that the procedures of a two-thirds Assembly vote in- 
cluding three of the principal powers could be relied upon never to 
determine unjustly that a state was an aggressor. While, under that 
procedure, no one state has a veto, yet one-third plus one of the Gen- 
eral Assembly do have a veto, as do a majority of the principal powers. 
The United States might, it is true, find itself in the minority. Asa 
matter of fact the United States and also the United Kingdom were 
in the minority in the vote of the Fouth Assembly for the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. This resolution was supported by two- 
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thirds of those voting in the General Assembly including three of the 
principal powers, the Soviet Union, China, and France. While there 
has been some question of the justice of that recommendation, the 1s- 
sues involved were much more complicated than would be the issue 
of responsibility for an armed attack. 

But, even though the decision as to the aggressor might be relied 
upon to be just, is it certain that this vote could properly decide 
upon the expediency of taking action? Should the United States 
commit itself in advance to permit the employment of its forces under 
circumstances when it considered that action was inexpedient? Specif- 
ically, suppose that either Israel or Jordan should violate the inter- 
nationalization proposal of Jerusalem by armed attack and that the 
General Assembly should recommend enforcement action by the same 
vote which had passed the internationalization resolution. There is 
no doubt that there is a risk in accepting the possibility of such a 
situation. The risk might be reduced by providing in the supple- 
mentary treaty that earmarked forces could be used only of those 
powers that had concurred in the resolution to use them. The risk 
of the United States finding itself in the minority would have to be 
carefully balanced against the advantage which would come from a 
workable system of collective security. | 

The greater danger might be that the procedure established by the 
treaty requiring two-thirds vote of the General Assembly including 
three of the principal powers would fail to function in an emergency 
and no decision could be made. The probability of this procedure 
functioning would, however, be far greater than in the case of the 
Security Council with the great power veto. If, however, action were 

revented in both the Security Council and the General Assembly, the 
nited States could still resort to its inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense, if the situation demanded it. 


TIMELINESS OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


Now, as to the timeliness of this proposal. Is the time expedient 
for launching such a treaty? This demands a careful study of the 
probable reaction of public opinion in the United States. | 

World public opinion has undoubtedly been disheartened by fre- 
quent use of the veto and the frequent incapacity of the United Na- 
tions to reach important decisions, particularly on the matter of inter- 
‘national control of atomic energy. This dissatisfaction has been 
manifested in the proposals for world government some of which 
would abandon the United Nations altogether. The launching of a 
supplementary convention might well renew general confidence that 
the United Nations can be strengthened so as to perform its political 
functions. These considerations urge a prompt launching of the proj- 
ect. On the other hand, there is a feeling in many quarters that the 
Fourth Assembly was relatively successful, that the General Assembly 
has been gradually acquiring authority, that the Soviet possession of 
the atomic bomb may open the way for negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, and that it may be better for the time being to rely upon gradual 
adjustment of relations than to launch a new movement which would 
add considerably to the formal authority of the General Assembly. 

_ The reaction of the members of the General Assembly itself should 
be studied before the project is launched. It seems probable that the 
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smaller states who compose the majority of the Assembly, would wel- 
come such a move because it is quite in line with their urging at San 
Francisco and later. The attitude of the other principal powers might 
be more doubtful, but on the whole the inclination of Great Britain 
and France has not at times been unfavorable to a relaxation of the 
veto. 

REACTION IN ASIA 


It might be anticipated that the reaction in Asia would be particu- 
larly favorable. The countries of southeast Asia, south Asia, and of 
the Middle East are not parties to any security pact in which great 
power participate. Many of them are newly established states, with 
many economic problems and considerable vulnerability of Commu- 
nists propaganda. It might be particularly in this region that the 
proposed treaty would have the greatest stabilizing influence as Sen- 
ator Douglas suggested. The Latin-American countries have gen- 
erally been unfavorable to the veto. They cannot themselves employ 
it in the United Nations, and they have agreed to its abandonment in 
the Rio de Janeiro Pact. They can be expected to react favorably 
to such a supplementary treaty. 


REACTION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The reaction of the Soviet Union and the states in its orbit would 
be the most important consideration in choosing the moment to launch 
the project. On the one hand it is argued that the Soviet Union has 
showed such an uncooperative attitude that if peace and security is 
to be organized, the world must move along without regard to its 
hampering influence. On the other hand, such action might serve 
to widen the gap, perhaps even to induce the Soviet Union to with- 
draw from the United Nations and to create a situation in which ten- 
sions would rise and war would become more imminent. It is argued 
by others that the time has come when agreement on certain points 
with the Soviet Union is possible if a conciliatory spirit is rarateeiad: 
Peace is a process of gradual growth and if opportunities ought not 
to be lost by premature launching of a proposal which the Soviet 
Union might regard as aimed against itself. 

The objective of the proposed supplementary convention is to 
strengthen the United Nations, and to increase security. The Soviet 
Union and the states within its orbit would be invited to become parties 
and it may be that under proper circumstances, they would appre- 
ciate the increased security to all which the treaty would give. In 
other circumstances, their attitude might be one of opposition and 
resentment. 

It seems desirable, therefore, that the proper time to launch the 
project be decided upon only after a careful study of the probable 
reactions of the Soviet Union. This, however, does not make it any 
less desirable that the project be thoroughly publicized and studied 
now. Public opinion should be informed as widely as possible in 
order that the basis be laid for action when the general political cir- 
cumstances of the world make such action timely. 

Senator THomas. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Just one question Professor Wright. 
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Do I gather from your discussion here that you feel it would be 
unwise at this time to consider the World Federation Proposal, and 
the Atlantic Union Proposal, both of which are to come before this 
subcommittee? Do you think that should be a direct approach to 
the United Nations Charter ? 

Dr. Wricut. I don’t think it is untimely to consider any of these 
proposals before this subcommittee. I shank they should be con- 
sidered in full. 

What I said about timeliness was action by the Department of 
State in case this proposal were adopted by the Congress—the Depart- 
ment of State would then have to study very carefully the particular 
situation in regard to relations between the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and other countries, to decide whether the moment was right 
for launching it as a treaty proposal. 

Senator Tuomas. Thank you, Dr. Wright. We appreciate your 
coming very much. 

I will say for the benefit of all concerned that we will try to get 
through today, for the convenience of the men that have come in, and 
that we have permission to carry on, so we will stay in session until 
a breaking point around 1 o’clock, then come back at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon to resume our discussion. 

Senator Dovueias. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Armstrong commences, 
may I say for the record what I think is known to us all, that the 
germ of this idea developed from an article which Mr. Armstrong 
wrote sometime ago, and which appeared in the Journal of Foreign 
Affairs, over his signature; and that therefore, in a sense, he is seeing 
his child brought out into light. 

However, he may wish to disown the child. 

Senator Taomas. Perhaps he might like to wait and see what hap- 
pens to the resolution. 

In the meantime, it will be known as the Thomas-Douglas resolu- 
tion. | 

Sentor Smrrx of New Jersey. I would like to say, about Mr. Arm- 
strong, that I am happy to welcome him here as a friend whom I 
have known for many years, as a counsellor on foreign relations, and 
I am very much interested in hearing his statement. 


STATEMENT OF HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG, EDITOR, FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, NEW YORK COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Senator THomas. For the record, Mr. Armstrong, will you identify 
yourself, please? 

Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, I am editor of the magazine For- 
elgn Affairs. 

rofessor Wright has dealt with the legal and other special aspects 
of the resolution sponsored by the distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee, and by Senator Douglas, to whom I am very grateful 
for his quite unnecessary words of credit. 

I should like to add a few words about its policy aspects—those 
which affect the interests of the United States and those which affect 
the interests of the United Nations. Perhaps I ought to note at the 
start that what I say does not engage the editorial policy of the review 
which I edit or represent any policy of the organization which sponsors 
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that review. I have already expressed the same ideas in articles over 
my own signature as far back as 1947. 

The crux of what I would like to say is fairly simple. Our foreign 
policy has taken a number of important steps during the past 3 years 
to fortify and guard the immediate interests of the United States. 
It seems plain, however, that although they add up to a sizable total 
they still do not fulfill the hopes and intentions with which the Amer- 
ican people ended the war or safeguard their long-range interests. 

As one need or another has pressed upon us, we have been able in 
most cases to devise expedients for counteracting the immediate danger. 
There are many nuggets of achievement in our foreign policy to which 
the Executive and the Congress can point with satisfaction. But the 
binding matrix to strengthen and support and give coherence to the 
whole series of separate acts of generosity and self-interest still seems 
to be lacking. | 

We intended that the United Nations should be the matrix. One 
day it will be, I hope and believe. At present, however, although the 
commitments of the Charter may be legally binding on its signatories, 
the procedures foreseen in the Charter for giving effect to those com- 
mitments are blocked. The matrix is not solid and firm. Our nug- 
gets of piecemeal achievement shine; but they are loose, uncoordinated 
and, I am afraid, insufficient. 

I favor Resolution 52 because it suggests a way of giving our foreign 
policy added unity and principle, pending the time when the machin- 
ery of the United Nations can be made more fully effective in its own 
right. So long as we rely on ad hoc measures, however, timely and 
necessary, our foreign policy will lack this added unity and principle 
and the bod interest of the United States will not be fully satisfied. 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS OF UNITED STATES 


I am starting from the assumption, you will see, that the interests 
of a world power like the United States are world-wide. If they are 
not world-wide, then the various elements of our policy since 1945 
would not, taken as a whole, make sense. The assumption that they 
are world-wide evidently underlay the negotiations for the United 
Nations Charter and the Senate’s ratification of the Charter almost 
unanimously. The assumption is not so plain when we look, one by 
one, at the other actions taken by our Government—the pacts designed 
to guard our interests in the Western Hemisphere and in western 
Europe, the Marshall plan to aid many European countries, the pro- 
vision of economic or military assistance, or both, to countries as far- 
flung as Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, and the Philippines. But taken 
together, these actions reveal that in practice there is no region of the 
world where the United States does not have an interest in the pro- 
motion of democracy, economic well-being, and the capacity for self- 
defense against foreign aggression. 

Not all economic and political interest are equal everywhere at every 
moment and no sensible man thinks they are. But our interest in 
maintaining the principle that aggressive war is a crime is, I believe, 
limitless and, I hope, everlasting. | 

_I venture to put so much stress on our position as a world power 
because although I have heartily favored our Government’s measures 
to strengthen the independence and capacity for self-defense of various 
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specific nations and regions, I have never felt that these could .be 

satisfactory ends in themselves. Piecemeal actions, even in the ag- 
regate, cannot, I think, satisfy wholly the requirements of the United 
tates for general security and orderly progress. 


SCOPE OF ATLANTIC PACT 


Take the Atlantic Pact. The terminology of the title itself is 
strained when the word “Atlantic” is made to include Italy on the 
Mediterranean and the metropolitan area of France in north Africa. 
The pact omits a nation in northern Europe in which we have a great 
interest—Sweden. It also omits a Mediterranean nation—Greece— 
which is next door to the Mediterranean nation which is included— 
Italy. Sweden stayed out voluntarily, because she felt that the risks 
of joining a regional arrangement which might be interpreted as being 
directed against one specific power outweighed the benefits of joining. 
Although Greece was beyond the limits of the pact, we have had to 
continue helping her maintain her independence and a constitutional 
regime. | 

We have acted similarly to strengthen Turkey. Still farther east, 
we have shown an active interest in the security and independence 
of Iran. Here in the Middle East we almost meet ourselves coming 
around the world in the other direction, engaged in the same task of - 
strengthening the Philippines and encouraging a settlement in Indo- 
are which may make that area immune to foreign-sponsored revo- 

ution. 

_ These piecemeal actions of ours—each good in itself, each neces- 
sary—seem to justify the opinion pea 5 by an eminent geographer 
with whom many of you worked, as I did, Mr. Isaiah Bowman—and 
I know that you in particular, Senator Thomas, respected his knowl- 
edge and judgment. As a geographer, Dr. Bowman might have been 
expected to be partial to spheres and boundaries. But he said: 

No line can be established anywhere in the world that confines the interest of 
the United States, because no line can prevent the remote danger from becoming 
the near danger. 7 


YUGOSLAVIA AND UNITED STATES POLICY 


We have just had a demonstration of how this can happen most 
unexpectedly. One of the Soviet satellite states discovered that the 
old accusations of exploitation and colonialism which she used to levy 
against the western capitalist powers precisely fitted the practices now 
being used by the Soviet Union toward her. She therefore broke 
with the international Communist organization, the Cominform, and 
set out to follow her own Socialist path, free of Soviet domination. 

Fortunately for Marshal Tito, several factors—geography and 
others—enabled him to put his brave idea into execution. Fortu- 
nately for us, too, for his declaration of independence from Moscow 
will be most valuable to us if he can make it stick. It is highly impor- 
tant for us that, in case war should come, the Soviet and Soviet satel- 
lite armies will have to fight their way across Yugoslavia in order to 
get at Italy, instead of beginning their operations on the Yugoslav- 
Italian border in cooperation with the powerful Yugoslav Army. 
More important, Tito’s blow at Soviet discipline, orthodoxy, and 
monolithic power has weakened Stalin’s appeal to Communists and 
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fellow travelers everywhere. I don’t think it too much to call the 
. appearance of the Tito heresy inside the Communist Church the most 
significant, political development of the postwar period. 


AD HOC POLICY NOT SUFFICIENT FOR UNITED STATES 


The case of Yugoslavia illustrates what I mean by the weakness of 
an ad hoc policy, and I hope you will bear with me if I dwell on it 
a moment longer. At the time the Atlantic Pact was negotiated, no- 
body would have thought of suggesting that a Communist country 
like Yugoslavia be included; and certainly if Yugoslavia had been 
invited she would have declined. Now, suddenly, she needs trade 
with the West and credits from the West in order to offset the Soviet 
boycott which the Kremlin has clamped down to bring her to her 
knees. It is to our interest for Tito to continue demonstrating, from 
inside the Communist camp, that the men in the Kremlin he when 
they claim that there is no such thing as exploitation, imperialism, 
colonialism, and discrimination in an international Communist so- 
ciety. So the international bank gives Yugoslavia a loan, and we 
authorize limited credits and relax our export prohibitions in order 
to help Tito keep his head above water and continue thumbing his 
nose at Stalin. 

So far so good. But is it enough? Yugoslavia is threatened with 
invasion. We realize that the invasion of Yugoslavia by Soviet Rus- 
sia or the Soviet satellite states would start a chain of events which 
could not be limited and which would probably involve us. Hostili- 
ties in Yugoslavia would at once spread to Greece; and we are com- 
mitted to help preserve Greek independence. Austria would be in- 
volved, because Red armies still occupy the eastern zone of that coun- 
try ; and the American army occupies one of the western zones. 

A most thoughtful American commentator, my friend Anne O'Hare 
McCormick, was led to exclaim, when this situation was developing, 
what a pity it was that there was no way for us and other western 
powers to indicate our support for Yugoslavia and so deter the pros- 
aaa aggressors. Our Government seems to have felt the same 
ack, for the President, Secretary Acheson and our new Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, Mr. Allen, all at one time or another have made state- 
ments of interest in the security and independence of Yugoslavia. 
What they have said has necessarily had to be rather vague. This has 
had the disadvantage that the American people do not feel that the 
various statements involved any very real commitment, while the 
. Yugoslav Government and people tend to take them at rather more 
than their face value. What the Soviet Government makes of them 
is, I am afraid, too much like what Hitler made of similar expressions 
of interest in the fate of Austria and Czechoslovakia. . 

What is overlooked—and understandably enough in the circum- 
- stances—is that Yugoslavia is a member of the United Nations. Ar- 
ticles 1 and 2 of the UN Charter set forth the organization’s prin- 
ciples and purposes. They commit the signatories to refrain from 
acts of aggression and to take collective measures to suppress acts 
of aggression. But these facts in this particular case seem irrelevant. 
In practice, members who might wish to live up to the principles of 
the Charter as they apply to Yugoslavia, and carry out its purposes, 
have no way of acting together. They are blocked by the “everlasting 
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no” of the Soviet Union, which would prevent the mechanism of the 
United Nations from coming into operation to help Yugoslavia in 
case of attack by the army, or armed banda of a Soviet statellite. So 
we eye that Yugoslavia is a member of the United Nations. We 
reconcile ourselves to making no use of the central unifying principle 
that aggression is a crime against the world, and we do what we can 


on our own hook to bolster Yugoslavia up by statements in the press. 


BYPASSING THE VETO 


There are two exits from this impasse caused by the road block of 
the veto. Members of the United Nations who are determined not to 
let the attitude of certain other members block them from carrying 
out the purposes of the United Nations can change the Charter even 
at the cost of changing the organization’s universal character. That 
is, those who desire to modify the use of the veto in specific circum- 
stances can insist on calling a general conference to revise the Charter 
and form a “world government,” driving out in the process members 
who will not agree to the changes. This is a counsel of despair and 
should certainly be avoided. 

The Thomas-Douglas resolution points out another way. It sug- 

me that i road block not be blasted out at great risk, but that it 
assed. 

Ro uced to its simplest terms, the Thomas-Douglas resolution 
urges that faithful members of the United Nations be encouraged to 
adopt a supplementary undertaking to join voluntarily in resisting 

ion, under specified conditions, even when a veto in the Se- 
curity Council prevents the Security Council from telling them that 
must do so. In place of the unanimous vote of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, which is subject to the vote of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council, which is subject to the veto 
of the very great power which might be engineering the aggression, 
they would substitute a new act of judgment, the vote of two-thirds 
of the General Assembly, including three of the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

I would like to interpolate here with a remark responsive to some of 
the questions already asked Senator Douglas, and Prof. Quincy 
Wright. 

CHARTER FIXES MINIMUM STANDARDS 


I would like to point out that the Charter does not fix maximum 
but minimum standards of conduct. Ifthe minimum is insufficient for 
the purposes of civilized nations, they are free, under the Charter, to 
raise their own standards for their own purposes. 

The United Nations Charter in case this resolution is put into prac- 
tice remains intact. So does the United Nations machinery insofar as 
it exists and insofar as members permit it to be utilized. But if some 
member halts it, he does not thereby annul the whole purpose and 
. procedure of the United Nations. The nations willing to live up to 
their commitments under the Charter will have agreed in advance to 
do so by an alternate procedure, specifically authorized at San Fran- 
cisco, in part due to the foresight of Senator Vandenberg and Sena- 
tor Connally. 
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VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


The Senate has already approved, in adopting the so-called Van- 
denberg resolution of June 11, 1948, one important part of the prin- 
ciple involved in the proposed Thomas-Douglas resolution. It ap- 
proved the “progressive development of regional and other collective 
arrangements for individual and collective self-defense,” where they 
are in accordance with the principles of the Charter, based on con- 
tinuous, effective, and mutual self-help and where they affect our na- 
tional security. I think the Senate was correct, unde rthe Vandenberg 
resolution, in not limiting its approval to moves for strengthening re- 
gional arrangements only. 

I have already mentioned two of the reasons: 

First, the commitments of the United States under the Charter 
are not regional but general. 

Second, regions are like amoebas. They form and divide and merge 
o amoebas do that) with great dexterity and rapidity. We cannot 

etermine on the basis of a region as it appears at any given moment 
what the future requirements will be for what the Vandenberg reso- 
lution called continuous and mutual and effective action to safeguard 
-our national security. 

Further is the fact that the article on which Senator Vandenber 
based his resolution is not to be found in chapter VIII, dealing aah 
regional arrangements, but in the central and vital chapter of the 
‘Charter, chapter VII, entitled “Action With Respect to Threats to 
the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression.” This is 
the chapter which enumerates by which—peaceful means for settling 
.a dispute having failed—the members of the Organization are to de- 
termine the existence of a threat to the peace or an actual act of 
aggression; how they are to organize their forces in advance to dis- 
courage that threat from manifesting itself; and how they are to use 
those forces in case of need. This chapter includes the provisions for 
a Military Staff Committee to determine the contingents which differ- 
ent members shall hold in readiness to deal with an emergency, as well 
as various associated matters. 


STRENGTHENING UN THROUGH ARTICLE 51 


At the end of chapter VII—as though to indicate what members of 
the United Nations must face as a last resort if the procedure outlined 
cannot for any reason be followed—stands article 51. 

‘Gentlemen, that seems to me the point which the nations have 
reached today. The effort to implement the preceding articles of 
chapter VII has failed. Neither with regard to the Military Staff 
Committee nor the Atomic Energy Committee—both of them subcom- 
mittees of the Security Council—has any progress been registered 
after long months, now turning into years, of weary negotiation. 
The veto always prevents. We have come at last, reluctantly, but out 
of real necessity, to the last article of the chapter. — 

To safeguard our own vital interests and to support the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations, we must now use the privilege 
which article 51 provides. We must form a coalition for peace. e 
must rally other members of the United Nations who want peace as 
much as we do, who are as worried as we are by the present impotence 
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of the organization, and who, like us, desire to vindicate its original 
ideals and provide channels through which these may be translated 
into effective action. . 

By forming a coalition of faithful members of the United Nations 
we shall give our foreign policy the unifying force, the consecutive- 
ness, the coherence in relation to universal principle, which, despite 
what I consider its remarkable achievements in the past 3 years, have 
been lacking since the effort to create an efficient organization to en- 
force peace faltered and stopped, under Soviet assault, in 1946. 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP 


It is right that we take the lead. Of all members of the United 
Nations, we should be the most anxious to organize the preponderant 
power of the world for peace on as nearly universal a basis as possible. 
Of all nations, we are the least able to accept any limitations to the 
wide range of our vital interests. Of all nations we should be the 
most anxious to substitute for the fluctuating standards of geograph- 
ical convenience or expediency a permanent and universal standard of 
conduet. 

Senator Tuomas. Any questions, Senator Smith? 


DISCHARGING THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Mr. Armstrong, Professor Wright 
says that action under the proposed convention would depend on seven 
at the Security Council to remove the matter from the Council’s 
agenda. 

Iam a little troubled about that thought, that the only way you can 
get it off the Council’s agenda—— 

Mr. Armstrone. According to the United Nations Charter. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. How dependable would that be? 

Mr. Armstrone. It is not certain. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. We would have to get this matter 
off the Security Council’s agenda, to get it into this Assembly, under 
this procedure here. | 

Mr. Armstrone. That is right. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Suppose that the taking of it off 
ee was vetoed in the Security Council, how would we deal 
with it 

Mr. Armstrong. Seven members of the Security Council—it is a 
procedural matter and is decided by a procedural vote. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That would be a majority vote? 

Mr. Armstrone. That is right. | 

. Senator Smitu of New Jersey. It would not be subject to veto? 

Mr. Armstrone. No. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I am glad you clarified that, because 
you are taking a chance that that might not be successful, of course. 

Mr. Armstrong. It is a very much more favorable condition than 
one in which the veto applies. 


INDIRECT AGGRESSION 


Senator Smitu of New Jersey. I would like to go back to another 
question that I asked Senator Douglas. Do you think this procedure 
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could deal with the kind of aggression we are witnessing now in Rus- 
sia’s actions, in her conquest of these various countries, by not crossing 
borders, but by boring from within? Take, for example, China, or 
take Indochina or any other area where we are fearing that this 
thing may continue to spread. 

Mr. Armstrone. Senator Smith, I do not believe that there is any 
definition of “aggression” which could be agreed to, which would 
cover forms of indirect aggression, including revolution inside a state; 
and I don’t believe in looking for a formula to cover that. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I agree entirely with you on that. 

Mr. Armstrong. I believe that the only possible way of dealing with 
that sort of aggression is to rely on the judement of the responsible 
persons, the parties, nations, which would have to act on a decision 
that it was an aggression. 

The United Nations’ test of aggression is that the alleged a r 
has not used the procedure for peaceful settlement which is laid down 
in the aces Another test of aggression is that the aggression is 
resiste 

Neither of those tests meet the indirect aggression which is created 
by the fomentation of a revolution inside a country; and I do not 
believe that the United States would be willing to join in underwritin 
any formula which tried to decide exactly at what point that kin 
of outside influence became aggression. 

I think that the only remedy is to leave it, as I said a moment ago, 
to the judgment of ihe nations which are proposing to reinady che 
situation, and that is the course which would be taken under the 
present proposed resolution—leaving it up to the two-thirds majority 
of the General Assembly. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Who would you contemplate would 
initiate the specification? Take, for example, Indochina—could we 
say we suspect there is aggression going on from within, motivated and 
stimulated by outside forces, say Russia, and we would like to have 
the Security Council give attention to it? Well, the Security Council 
doesn’t do it, so it is taken off the agenda and goes, under this pro- 
cedure, to the Assembly, and we offer the evidence that we have behind 
our complaint to the Assembly in order to get that two-thirds vote 
which this resolution provides for? 

Mr. Armstrong. Probably not the same but a comparable situation 
es the first test which the United Nations had to face, which was 

ran. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrong. And the Security Council in that very early stage 
of Soviet policy toward the United Nations was able to handle that 
situation in a way which prevented war; and we brought about the 
ooo of the Soviet activity in Iran which was causing the fear 
of war. 

If that had not succeeded, and if the Iranian Government had 
appealed to the United Nations for support against what it claimed. 
was the aggression of the Soviet Union, I suppose the Soviet Union 
would have found a way of having that proposal vetoed. But, in 
that event, if this resolution had set up a supplementary agreement for 
members of the United Nations which were willing to act in such a 
circumstance, even though the United Nations itself were not able to 
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act, the matter could have been dropped from the agenda of the 
Security Council and the debate transferred to the Central Assembly ; 
and if the General Assembly had agreed, by a two-thirds vote, under 
the leadership of the Great Powers that wished to take the action, 
ee action on behalf of Iran was necessary, the action could have been 
taken. 

I think we have to remember, Senator, that this is a matter always in 
the General Assembly, and in the minds of the directors of policy of 
the governments represented in the General Assembly, or the series of 
acts of judgment, and I think it would be a mistake to try to do more 
than improve the chances of their judgment being able to be effective, 
if they feel able, in the circumstances, to act effectively. 

In other words, I do not favor too much formalization of this sort 
of procedure. | 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. I will agree with you entirely on 
that. Iam just trying to explore or to see how to deal with this case. 

Let’s take the complaint of Nationalist China that Russia is the 
agpressor in China. That thing has been bouncing around for some 
time and it has now gone to the Little Assembly. If this resolution 
were effective today, would it be dealt with as the resolution states, by 
a two-thirds decision that there was aggression, and if that occurred, 
then the other countries would be committed to go to war on that 
matter ? | 

Mr. Armstrong. I say that it could be, not that it would be. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You wouldn’t prejudge the case; 
but if the decision was that there actually was aggression, then this 
resolution you are proposing, it would seem to me, under this agree- 
ment contemplated, would call for taking definite action by force. 

Mr. Armstrone. I would not presume to speak for the sponsors of 
the resolution, but I would think that the judgment of two-thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly, who had signed such a supple- 
mentary proposal, or protocol, would be a free judgment which they 
would make on the basis of their knowledge of the situation as of the 
moment when they had to act. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. But if they did make a decision, 
then, according to this, the signatories to this new convention that we 
are discussing, within the larger framework of the United Nations, 
would be binding to use force upon their determination. | 

Mr. Armstrona. It would be binding on those members; yes. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is what I am trying to get clear. 
I think that helps clarify it, because it seems to me if this should be 
adopted, we are heading into a good many cases of a similar nature, 
where, from some source, the suggestion will come that this sub- 
versive infiltration is actually an aggression, and that will be the issue, 
to ask to have it termed an aggression. That will come before a forum. 
The test will come and that will be—will the nations party to it stand 
behind it and put the teeth in it that are called for. I think it is a 
very interesting approach and I want to compliment you on your very 
interesting discussion of the issue. 

I like the Tito suggestion here. I think your use of that case is 
very interesting. 

That is all I have. 
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Senator Tuomas. Mr. Armstrong, I have just one question, and 
then an observation afterward. 

Your paper suggests that this resolution is consistent with the 
Vandenberg resolution. I wonder if you will expand on that idea just 
a little bit for us. 

Mr. Armstrong. I simply base what I said on the text of the Van- 
denberg resolution, and on the fact that the text. of the article of the 
Charter on which the Vandenberg resolution was based does not lhmit 
its applicability to any one nation, or to any one region. 

I think, the phrase in the Vandenberg resolution which I read, you 
have heard the article so often, article 51, that I won't read it again, 
but the Vandenberg resolution provided for— 
the progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements for 
individual and collective self-defense, 
and that refers directly to article 51 which, as I mentioned, is not 
in the regional chapter of the Charter, but in the enforcement chapter 
of the Charter, and which reads: 

If an armed attack occurs against a member of the United Nations, until the 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security, members may act in self-defense, et cetera, et cetera, indi- 
vidually or in groups. 

Senator THomas. My ae is simply this, Mr. Armstrong: When we 
set up any constitutional forum for any sort of a government, we do 
not ordinarily set up the bounds to bring that government to an end, 
we set up limits under which we will work to cause it to meet growing 
situations. 

Now, we have had two illustrations already today, just in your 
paper. There is no doubt in my mind that when the Vandenberg 
resolution was considered, we did not in any sense contemplate the 
situation which we have in relation to the Thomas-Douglas resolu- 
tion. But after the Vandenberg resolution became part of the scheme 
| = things, we find that we have aid a foundation for a growing insti- 

ution. : 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes. | 

Senator Tuomas. Now, to me, and to any student of government, 
anywhere, the thing is that we can never lay down a static proposi- 
tion to control going ideas or going arrangements. The United Na- 
tions did not start a static world, it merely started a world that would 
grow and goon. The hope of its being successful is always a hope 
within the sphere of its great objective, not a hope within some narrow 
objective as to how to organize an international peace force, or police 
force, or how some particular thing will function. : 

I think that above all things, that your treatment of the resolution, 
and what it might do, is the type of treatment which strengthens, 
even beyond our understanding, the possibilities of actually maintain- 
ing peace in the world by this growing institution of international 
cooperation. | 

hank you very much, Mr. Armstrong. 
Mr. Armsrrone. Thank you, Senator Thomas. 
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Senator Tuomas. We stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee stood in recess until 
2 p. m. that same day.) | 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Tuomas. At the close of the session this morning mention 
was made of the Vandenberg resolution. I think that one paragraph 
in the record is in order, that great things have come from these: 
resolutions in the past. Out of the Connally resolution came Dum- 
barton Oaks, then San Francisco, then the United Nations. Out of 
the Vandenberg resolution came the North Atlantic Pact. We know 
nothing, of course, about the future, but assuredly out of one of these- 
resolutions will come at least something. Already there has been a 
dag 
Dr. Holcombe, for the record, will you please identify yourself 
and the way in which you want to appearinthe record? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, PROFESSOR 0 
GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY | 


Dr. Hortcomssr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
_ My name is Arthur N. Holcombe. I am a professor of government: 
at Harvard University. . 


IN SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


I wish to be recorded in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
52. I wish also to take this opportunity to state briefly some of my. 
reasons for supporting this resolution. First, however, I would 
like to explain my understanding of its purposes and the means by 
which these purposes are to be accomplished. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 52 begins by reaffirming the 
faith of Congress in the United Nations. It declares use of the United 
Nations in all proper ways to be the cornerstone of the international 
policy of the United States. It further proclaims its belief that the 
United Nations is an institution which can be gradually strengthened 
and made capable of bringing greater security to its members. Ata 
time like the present, when there is a growing doubt of the practical 
capacity of the United Nations to prevent aggression and widespread 
uncertainty concerning its future, the manifestation of such faith is 
itself an important contribution to the security and peace of the 
world. : 

The Thomas-Douglas resolution proposes further an agreement 
under article 51 of the United Nations Charter, which shall be open 
to all members of the United Nations. This agreement pledges those 
member nations which become parties to it to support action by the 
General Assembly in certain cases. These are cases where the Security 
Council fails to take timely and effective action to suppress aggres- 
sion by a non-peace-loving nation against a member of the United 
Nations in violation of the purposes and principles set forth in the 
charter. 
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The purpose of the agreement is to promote certain objectives of 
the foreign policy of the United States, as declared by the Senate in 
Resolution No. 239, adopted on June 11, 1948. This resolution, which 
the American people appropriately call the Vandenberg resolution, 
declares that the maintenance of peace requires international coopera- 
tion through more effective use of the United Nations and establishes 
six objectives of United States policy to be pursued within the Charter. 
Three of these objectives, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 as set forth in the Vanden- 
berg resolution, have already become the subjects of vigorous action 
by the Government of the United States. They are the completion of 
regional arrangements for collective self-defense under article 51, 
the association of the United States with these arrangements, and a 
clear declaration of the intention of our Government to act under 
article 51 in cases falling within the scope of the arrangements. I do 
not need to explain here how the Rio de Janeiro and North Atlantic 
security pacts may be expected to achieve these sa bec It is 
enough to note that they made a good beginning the development of 
the policies established by the Vandenberg resolution. 

There are two other objectives, appearing in the resolution as Nos. 1 
and 5, that is, the Vandenberg resolution, which also call for prompt 
and vigorous action by the United States. In relation to these, un- 
happily, nothing has yet been aceomplished. Objective No. 1 calls 
for voluntary agreement to end, or at least diminish, the abuse of the 
veto reserved to the permanent members of the United Nations Securi- 
ty Council. Objective No. 5 calls for maximum efforts to obtain agree- 
ments for supplying the United Nations with armed forces and to 
bring about universal regulation and reduction of armaments. The 
purpose of the Thomas-Douglas resolution is to promote these objec- 
tives of American foreign policy. 


VETO RESTRICTED 


To this end, the proposed agreement under article 51 of the Charter 
provides that, if the Security Council is unable, under the existing 
rules of voting, to take effective measures for suppressing acts of ag- 
gression against one or more of the member nations, the General As- 
sembly shall have power, acting by a two-thirds vote, including at 
least three of the permanent members of the Security Council, to take 
such action as the Security Council might have taken, if not prevented 
by the veto of one of its permanent members. 

This means, in other words, that three vetoes by permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council will be needed to prevent the General 
Assembly taking action to suppress acts of aggression, when two- 
thirds of its members are convinced that there is a valid cause for such 
action. To be sure, the Genera] Assembly’s action will bind only the 
signatories to the agreement. However, since the signatories must 
include a majority of all the members of the United Nations, including 
at least three of the permanent members of the Security Council, the 
action of the General Assembly in such cases is certain to receive wide- 
spread and powerful support. 
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The proposed agreement does not entirely remove the veto possessed 
by the permanent members of the Security Council, but it insures that 
the veto will not be effective unless there is the concurrence of at least 
three of the permanent members. This would be a substantial step 
toward the achievement of the first of the objectives of the Vanden- 
berg resolution. . 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


The agreement proposed by the Thomas-Douglas resolution pro- 
vides further that its signatories shall specify the forces to be put at 
its disposal upon call by the General Aseembly. This provision will 
supply an international police force in lieu of that which the framers 
of the Charter hoped would be supplied by means of agreements under 
articles 43 and 45. Provision for such a force would be a substantial 
step toward the achievement of the fifth of the objectives of the 
Vandenberg resolution. The Thomas-Douglas resolution, in other 
words, is a vigorous effort to implement further certain established 
of the American Government in the field of foreign relations. 

he general agreement under article 51, which it proposes, if adopted, 
would take its place beside the measures already adopted in further- 
ance of these policies, particularly the Rio de Janeiro and North 
Atlantic Security Pacts. 


REASONS FOR ADOPTION OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


I wish at this time to emphasize three reasons for believing that the 
adoption of the Thomas-Douglas resolution would be in the interest 
of the United States. The first is, that it will promote international 
cooperation for the maintenance of peace and security through more 
effective use of the General Assembly of the United Nations. Loss of 
faith in the United Nations as an instrument of international coopera- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and security has resulted from the 
apparent inability of the Security Council to suppress aggression in 
cases where any one of the five major powers is unwilling to cooperate. 
An agreement, which will enable the General Assembly to step into the 
breach in cases where three permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil concur, will increase the practical capacity of the United Nations 
to protect its members against acts of aggression and will strengthen 
the faith of peoples throughout the world in the future usefulness of 
the organization. Such a result is certainly in the interest of the 
United States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TO REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


‘My second reason for supporting this resolution is, that the proposed 
agreement will supplement existing regional agreements by providing 

eater security in part of the world to which they do not apply. 
Rixpericnice has shown that great wars are more likely to start with an 
act of aggression against a state not of the first rank than with a direct 
attack by one great power upon another. Indeed, great powers may 
not desire war, but may be forced into it by the acts of lesser powers 
or even of petty states in distant regions. It is not enough for Amer!- 
can security to provide for the security of members of the United 
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Nations in our own neighborhood. It is necessary also to prevent the 
outbreak of war in other parts of the world, lest it spread and develop 
into a great war in which all will eventually be involved. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the American program of regional-security pacts 
be supplemented and completed by a general pact offering security to 
parts of the world which are not now protected by regional pacts and 
cannot be adequately protected by pacts of such restricted application. 


REASSURANCE TO OTHER STATES 


My third reason for supporting this resolution is, that its adoption 
will demonstrate to all nations the sincerity of the United States in 
proposing programs for improving economic conditions abroad, 
especially in underdeveloped areas in distant parts of the world. 
Since the conversion of the Security Councily from an agency of in- 
ternational peace into an instrument of national propaganda to such a 
degree as has occurred, it is important for this country to make clear 
to the people of the world its purposes in the area of foreign policy 
and the principles by which it will act. The conclusion of regional 
security pacts has been misrepresented as the expression of an offensive 

olicy toward certain nations which have been excluded from them. 
t has been further misrepresented as an avowal of indifference to the 
interests of peoples in other parts of the world. 

It is important to give reassurance to nations outside the existin 
regional pacts, especially to those in regions where another world 
war could. easily start, that the United States is not interested solely 
in its own security, or in that of its immediate neighbors, but acts in 
the interest of all peoples everywhere, and that it so acts in the convic- 
tion that international peace is indivisible and can be enjoyed by our- 
selves only on condition that it is enjoyed also by all others. The pro- 
posal of a more effective general security pact by the United States, 
therefore, will be a sound and helpful move in ihe ideological strug- 
gle for the confidence and support of all peace-loving nations. 

In conclusion, a universal agreement, such as is proposed in the 
Thomas-Douglas resolution, has an important place in American 
foreign policy. In the divided world in which we find ourselves, con- 
trary to our earlier hopes, the United States should make itself the 
leader, not merely of a limited number of favorably situated nations, 
but of all peace-loving nations. 


SOVIET REACTION TO SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


It may be argued that this proposal, instead of uniting the world 
in more effective cooperation for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity, will divide it more deeply, since the Soviet Union cannot be 
expected to subscribe to the agreement. It may be conceded that the 
Government of the Soviet Union in its present mood would withhold its 
ru tegen But it cannot do so except at the cost of putting itself in a 
false position. The agreement would be open to it upon the same 
terms as to others. Unless it harbored secret purposes of aggression, 
it would have nothing to lose by signing and might have as much to 
gain as any of the major powers. 

It is, of course, possible that in the present state of international ten- 
sion, the proposal of such an agreement as that suggested by the 
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Thomas-Douglas resolution, standing by itself alone, would be mis- 
construed by the Soviet Government, or at least misrepresented ‘to 
the rest of the world, as an attempt to organize the whole of the non- 
Communist world against the Communist nations. Nevertheless, 
whether the proposed agreement were adopted with or without the 
signature of the Soviet Union, the Soviets would have the same op- 
portunity as any other major power to take part in the proceedings 
of the United Nations General Assembly, which the Thomas-Douglas 
resolution is designed to encourage, and could not rightly complain that 
the resolution was directed against itself. 

The Thomas-Douglas resolution is thoroughly consistent with the 
established American policy of steering a sound middle course be- 
tween offensive bellicosity, on the one band and pusillanimous ap- 
peasement on the other. It is not desirable that the policy of ihe 
United States should seem to be that of stalking the Russian bear, 
atomic bomb in hand. Our purpose is rather to discourage the Rus- 
sian bear from stalking the rest of the world. On the other hand, we 
do not need, and should not try, to lure him with honey. We should 
be well content to leave him undisturbed in his natural habitat and 
to settle our differences with him, when possible, by methods not 
involving resort to military force. 

It is clear, therefore, that the American Government: should con- 
tinue to pursue the obectives of its foreign policy, as set forth in the 
Vandenberg resolution, and particularly that part of objective No. 
5, which is not covered by the Thomas-Douglas resolution. This is 
the part which commits the United States to efforts to bring about 
universal regulation and reduction of armaments. The two policies, 
that of strengthening the practical capacity of the United Nations, 
acting through the General Assembly, to promote international coop- 
eration for the maintenance of security and peace, which is covered 
by the Thomas-Douglas resolution, and that of limiting and reduc- 
ing armaments, which remains to be implemented, should go hand in 
hand. The function of eee is, not merely to know what 
measures are sound and in the national interest, but also to determine 
their timeliness and the order of procedure in putting them into effect. 
The Senate will, I hope, not only adopt the Thomas-Douglas resolu- 
tion, but also make clear its genuinely pacific character by giving 
timely approval to suitable measures for the limitation of armaments. 

Having already done so much to achieve the objectives of the Van- 
denberg resolution, the Government of the United States should not 
now relax its efforts. On the contrary, it should proceed steadfastly 
and vigorously to carry out the rest of this excellent program of 
objectives. In such a program, the Thomas-Douglas resolution has 
an important part. We may support it with even greater firmness 
of conviction, because we recognize that other measures are also 
necessary in order to give full effect to the established policy of our 
country in the field a foreign relations. For the proper timing of 
these measures, I have confidence in the practical sagacity of Amer- 
ican statesmanship. 

Senator THomas. Have you any questions, Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wutey. I haven’t any questions. 

Senator THomas. Have you any questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have just one or two questions, 
Professor Holcombe. 
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You are familiar, of course, with the so-called World Federation 
proposals and the Atlantic Union proposals, are you not? 
Dr. Hotcomss. Yes, sir. 


RELATION OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 TO OTHER PROPOSALS 


Senator SmirxH of New Jersey. J am just interested in the way that 
you relate either one of those proposals to this plan, or is this a step 
in the direction of the larger picture, without necessarily approving 
or disapproving those other proposals? 

Dr. Hotcomss. Senator, this is a step in a certain direction; in my 
mind, there is no doubt what that direction is. It is a step in the 
_ direction recommended by the World Federalists. It is not a step 
at the direction recommended by the advocates of the Atlantic Union 

act. 

ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Does that imply that you feel, as 
some other critics have suggested, that the Atlantic Union Pact in- 
tends to divide the world into a balance of power set-up ? 

Dr. Hotcomse. Senator, I have no doubt that many persons would 
think so. We ought to recognize, however, that the conditions in the 
world have greatly changed since Clarence Streit first brought for- 
ward his proposals for Union Now, out of which this most recent 
proposal has developed. Particularly, the adoption of the North 
Atlantic Security Pact greatly alters the conditions. To my mind, 
there isn’t the same reason today that there was when Clarence Streit, 
for whom I personally have great respect, first began to advocate what 
used to be called Union Now. The need today is for something quite 
different. We have got a regional arrangement, which we believe to 
be a good one. In certain ways, it goes beyond what was recommended 
by Clarenes Streit 10 or a dozen years ago; in certain other ways, it 
falls short of it. It is an arrangement based upon a somewhat differ- 
ent principle, though it achieves in some part a similar objective. But, 
having accomplished that, the present need is for a universal arrange- 
ment, not for another regional arrangement implying in some way a 
somewhat similar neighborhood. 

Senator Smiru of Now Jersey. Iam very glad to get that comment, 
because we have the responsibility of considering all these proposals 
in these hearings. I want to get the relation of one to the other. 

Dr. Hoxtcompse. It is a great responsibility, Senator. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I know it is. It is a great oppor- 
tunity, too. 

RESTRICTION ON VETO 


Could I sum this up from one angle in this way. You are providing 
here that in the event two-thirds of the Assembly should determine 
that there had been a aggression and that this agreement should be 
put into effect, it would take three vetoes, instead of the old one veto, 
to block it? 

Dr. Hotcomser. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. It is a three-veto proposition instead 
of a one-veto proposition which is one of its fundamental principles; 
is that right? 
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Dr. Hotcomee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think that is very interesting and 
important to emphasize. 

I believe that is all I have at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wizey. One phrase suggested by Senator Smith occurred 
to me. He said it is a great opportunity. That depends upon the 
contracting parties, does it not—— 

Dr. Hotcompe. Yes, sir. 

Senator WitEy. Where there is the vision in the minds and souls of 
these nations. 

Have you any thought as to how firm the Atlantic Pact is or how 
firm the paet of the Americas is in case we should get into any trouble? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, might I make this 
suggestion to our distinguished colleague before Dr. Holcombe 
answers. I didn’t mean to imply the opportunity in the sense he in- 
terpreted it. I meant it was an opportunity for this committee to 
have all these matters before it. It is an opportunity to make a con- 
tribution to this very important subject as to how and in what way 
the United Nations shall be strengthened to aid in the peace of the 
world. ; 

| EFFECTIVENESS OF THESE RESOLUTIONS 


Senator Wier. I wouldn’t let you put words in my mouth. Per- 
haps I interpret it as an opportunity to the Doctor here to testify. 
That might mean one opportunity. No, I am sincere about it. I am 
for anything that would bring about the objective. I don’t think 
I lack faith in humanity, but I think that we have been so naive in 
many of our foreign dealings, as indicated by much of what has trans- 
edit As one example, we permitted Russia to put a ring around 

erlin. Wethought Russia was going to play ball with us. I wondered 
if there was any question in your mind about how naive we might be 
in relation to entering into arrangements with some of these other 
contracting parties, whether they might take us for a ride, as I think 
Russia has taken us in several instanees. 

Dr. Hotcomse. Senator, we hke to think we are not naive. Of 
course, we all recognize that without good good will, nothing con- 
structive can be accomplished. That is indispensable. But the ad- 
vocates of the Thomas-Douglas resolution, and indeed, I believe the 
advocates of all these resolutions which will come before you, start 
with the proposition that peace cannot be preserved merely by praising 
its virtues. If peace is to endure, it is necessary that it be organized, 
and the issue which these various proposals raise 1s what kind of 
organization and what kind of processes are most promising under the 
conditions of the present urgent moment. 

Senator Wey. You assume another mechanism, and you have the 
faith that will have to move mountains to make it successful, so you 
say, let’s try it. That is probably your position. 

Dr. Hotcomss. Faith is indispensable, Senator, but what we are 
suggesting is that, given some faith, the procedure we propose will 
lead to more accompHshment than other procedures which seem to us 
less promising under existing circumstances. 
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EFFECT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Senator WitEy. Do you visualize a situation such as Senator Thomas 
did, that it would have a containing influence in southeast Asia ? 

Dr. Hovcomess. I share the Senator’s belief on that point. We are 
dealing, of course, with a highly complex situation. As we well know 
when we look back over the experience of past years, it 1s rash to ven- 
ture to prophesize. I certainly wouldn’t undertake to predict what 
would happen, but I share the Senator’s belief that this procedure 
promises a method by which, working through the United Nations, we 
wil] be better able to cope with that situation than without it. 

Senator Witery. It is an aid to fermentation in every respect, and 
what I am really concerned about is whether in such a period—of 
course, you have to evaluate the difference, the flame—whether it is 
better to go in and get burnt and try to put it out or let the flame burn 
itself out. Now, putting it another way, take the various levels of 
humanity in the isles of the sea, the continents of the earth. Many 
of them, we think, are on a pretty low level. We have recently read 
how in Africa about 2,000 Negroes invaded a village under instigation 
by the commies. Well, you have got a condition existing on the 
earth—I wonder whether or not it 1s advisable for us to stick our 
nose into all that business or let the fermentation go on in certain 

laces. 

Now, one must ask whether this fermentation is contagious. Will 
it catch, will it go beyond the borders? You have got to do that. 
One of the suggestions made is that Russia is eumoulagiig her im- 
perialism by calling it communism, but it is imperialism again, 
stretching out for domination of the earth. Do you see what I am 
getting at? I am putting it.rather bluntly. To me, it is of great 
concern, because I have seen a few portions of this earth. I have 
seen the various levels that humanity is on, the struggle upwards. 

If the United States takes part in this struggle some think it is 
dangerous. If steps are taken by this resolution you have evolved 
and we, the leader of nations, become a party to it, and we pay the 
bill, too. There is no question about that. The rest of the nations 
are still pulling at us, at our purse, and to me, that is of great concern. 

The objective always appeals. Who was it, some great man, who 
said that the people weren’t ready for the League of Nations, that it 
was ahead of their time? Now, is this ahead of our time or is it 
timely? You say it is timely. I want to be convinced of that. 


TIMELINESS OF RESOLUTION 


Dr. Hotcomse. Senator, you have made your question very clear. 
Experience indicates an answer to the question. Here we live in a 
complex world, filled with people who do not share our interests, and 
often do not share our ideas. Uncle Sam’s role in world politics 
sometimes seems a lonely one. There are few other countries that 
altogether agree with our principles, and it is obvious that hardly any 
all together share our interests, except the general interest in a more 
orderly world, in a wold in which international controversies can be 
settled by political rather than by military methods. 

Now we have a choice to make between—I wouldn’t say shutting our 
eyes to what goes on in the world about us and trying to ignore it until 
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it smites us and we have to pay attention, but, at any rate, we have a 
choice between taking a relatively passive attitude and a more active, 
a more passive, a more vigorous and, if I may say so, a more sad view 
of the situation. That view of the situation calls upon us to make 
active efforts to organize the world better, so that the interests which 
we believe to be most important can be maintained more effectively 
than heretofore. The procedures which are envisaged by the Thomas- 
Douglas resolution seem to us a realistic, a reasonable, and a promising 
method of taking a step from where we are now in the direction in 
which we know we must go. 

Senator Witey. You have made your point very clear, sir, as far 
as your position is concerned. 

How long have you been in Harvard ¢ 

Dr. Hotcomse. Well, I entered Harvard as a freshman nearly—I 
hate to say, Senator, but it was a long time ago. 

Senator Winey. My son graduated from law school there. 

Dr. Hoicomse. I know your son was there, Senator. He had a good 
record, if I may put that into this record, too. 

Senator Wier. He had a smart mother. 

Dr. Hoxicomesr. A smart father to choose the mother. 

Senator Witey. I have no further questions. 

Senator Tuomas. Dr. Holcombe, I would like to thank you for ° 
bringing out the great fundamental problems which face us and face 
the world in attaining the great objectives laid down in the United 
Nations itself. Even the objectives of the United Nations are not as 
large as the objectives which are felt in the hearts of men very often. 
That is, the United Nations Covenant went as far, and only as far, as 
those who drew it up thought was practicable. That is, it was a prac- 
tical document to meet a practical situation. Now we find ourselves 
meeting with situations that are different from those anticipated, and 
then sometimes, because of a given situation, we lose sight of the 
great, general objectives. When I put my mind in that frame, I see 
no discouragement in this world. 

As I read your testimony and the testimony of the other witnesses 
about America’s interest in the world—I recall that when someone a 
generation ago uttered the statement that war anywhere was of con- 
cern to all everywhere, it was crudely received. Weturned away from 
the idea, and yet more than one witness has said that our interests are 
world-wide and we are aiming to keep the world-wide approach before 
us. We haven't lost sight of the great objectives. 

IT appreciate greatly the fact that you suggest a reduction of arma- 
ments goes hand in hand with the growth of collective security. 
That is, as the world becomes better organized for peace, then as- 
suredly the need of these great expenditures for arms should be 
lessened, and when we don’t do that, we may encourage armament. 
Those who first met to try to work out some sort of a scheme for a 
peace force or a police force of some kind worked on a basis of an 
even greater ard war than the one we got into. 

If I know anything about history, big wars come from little wars. 
However, from the time of peace to now, no one has suggested any 
machinery that would stop a little war. Even with the world divided 
In two, as we think it is divided, we can see that if a war breaks out in 
southeastern Asia, since that has been mentioned here, that it is a 
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little war that begins it. Such a war could be controlled, providing 
there is a willingness on the part of the great nations to control it. 

I want to thank you for making that suggestion to us, not losing 
sight of the great, general objectives. I think that it is very, very 
ungracious of any American to forget that there was a time in the 
history of world organizations when the big bad boy was not some 
country that we point our finger at but was probably ourselves. We 
had an attitude of noncooperation with the other nations for quite 
_a while after the First World War. 


NEED FOR A WORLD ORGANIZATION 


Now, there would be no need of a United Nations organization if 
the world were not going to remain a world of trouble and a world of 
problems. If all the trouble and all the problems were gone, why, 
what is the use of bothering with these things. We would have noth- 
ing to overcome. Therefore, a poor optimist like I am doesn’t ever 
expect to see a world without some sort of trouble, but the trouble can 
be lessened by having an organization such as the UN to take care 
of those troubles of the world. That is all I can hope for. Your 
remarks brought that out of me and, having said that much, I thank 
- you and remain speechless. 

Dr. Hoxcomser. I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Winey. May I just suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
every right-thinking person—and there is a scarcity of right-thinking 
right now in the world—recognizes that we haven’t arrived at the 
millenium on the local level where we have to have law and we have 
to have order. On the higher level, in the State and Nation, we say 
the same thing. Our big proposition, as so well stated by Senator 
Thomas, is that we are now about to consider the matter of world 
law to give effect to the very objectives which we all recognize. Will 
it be effective in this atomic and hydrogen bomb age in relation to the 
one nation that apparently is going berserk with relation to expan- 
sion, with relation to propagandizing its Marxist or Communist con- 
cept? How, if this resolution became effective, would it change the 
present world situation in relation to Communist Russia ? 

Will it bring about a precipitation of that which we hope will not 
come about? Will it in any way further contain the spread of those 
ideas which are the yeast or the ferment that is now pene eee this 

lobe? To me, that is the big issue. I will try anyt an that would 
be effective. But when you think of the economic levels the people 
are on and you recognize the social upheavals, to me, this is just like 
the legislature passing another law. How will this bring about the 
desired result that we all pray and hope for? That is the real issue. 
If it is a step in the right direction, fine, but how effective will it be? 
How will it work in the sense that it will contain the march of ideas 
in which the battle of the world is now on in the minds of men. The 
right ideas, of course, could offset it and be an antidote to it, and we 
would have the millenium. | 

On the other hand, if these ideas which we think are so detrimental 
to the peace of the world keep on marching, what then? How will this 
be effective? Will it precipitate us into another, a third world war? 
Will it cause us to feel that hither and yon, even in the isles of the sea, 
where revolutions are starting, that another world conflagration can 
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be avoided? Will it present another opportunity for the hungry 
nations? By that, I mean even some of our associates, who hate to 
give up the thought that they need colonies and need places to provide 
the economic food to keep them sustained as vital partners of the 
copartnership ? 

All those things entered into my evaluations as I listened to you talk. 
I am grateful fot all the contribution that has been made, and I 
wouldn’t want anyone to think otherwise, but I am concerned with 
the thought that here again is another sleeping powder; we have had 
so many of them. We are having talks right now on the floor of the 
Senate. They were debating, when I left, the question of the hydrogen 
bomb. What is the answer to this—the hydrogen bomb? And when 
you talk about delimiting the armed forces, the armed effectiveness, 
certainly you wouldn’t think of doing a thing like that until you had 
assurance that the other nations had in mind a real desire for peace, 
would you? Now you carry on. 


IDEAS AS WEAPONS 


Dr. Hotcomse. Well, Senator, I have no desire—in the first place, 
let me say that you have stated a very important point of view very 
effectively, and I do not wish to seem to belittle the importance of 
military preparedness. Of course, it is clear that we must be pre- 
ete to take good care of ourselves under all circumstances that can 

reasonably foreseen. However, in the long run, this is clear, that 
the most effective weapons against ideas are other and better ideas. 

Senator Witey. That is right. 

Dr. Hotcomsr. We Americans think we have the better ideas and 
in the long run, therefore, we should be confident that we have the 
better weapons, and our immediate concern is to maintain conditions 
in international relations under which there will be the maximum op- 
portunity for our ideas, our best weapons, to operate effectively. 

Anything which will make the United Nations, which your body 
has formerly declared to be the cornerstone of our foreign policy— 
even if it doesn’t offer a complete answer to the problems which pre- 
sent themselves—anything which promises to make the United Na. 
tions function more effectively is a powerful aid in the use of our best 
weapons, namely, sound American principles. 

Now, we believe that the Thomas-Douglas Resolution does exactly 
that. It clears a better way for the use of our best weapons by making 
the United Nations function somewhat better than it has as an instru- 
ment for international cooperation. 

Senator WiLey. To make it concrete now, we have gone through the 
machinery outlined. The appropriate body of the United Nations 
finds that there has been an aggression in the world and the armed 
forces of the United Nations that are created here go into action. Do 
you think that will have a containing effect on the almost dynamic 
energy of this Communist movement that is spreading ? 

Dr. Hotcomse. That is the basis of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, a belief that by the planned use of force in an emergency, time is 
gained and the condition is created under which it is postponed to find 
a better solution, one in which ideas may be expected to prevail. 

Senator Witey. You use the phrase, “time is gained.” You feel 
probably that time remedies lots of evils, and, in the course of time, 
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you might see something happen in that great empire—that is, the 
Atlantic-Pacific—something within, if we could stop them from doing 
ai has without. 

r. Hotcomse. Resistance to aggression, Senator, doesn’t solve the 
problem; but an agreement which gives us time creates a situation in 
which one may more hopefully seek a rational solution by political 
methods to your problem. Of course, we know as Americans that we 
leave many problems unsettled, not being able to find the right solu- 
tion for them until at a better time we can get the answer to them. 
That is one of the virtues of our Federal system. 

Senator WitEy. No more questions. 

Senator THomas. Thank you very much, Dr. Holcombe. We ap- 
preciate your coming. | 

Next is Mr. Schwebel. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN M. SCHWEBEL, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
COLLEGIATE COUNCIL FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Tuomas. Mr. Schwebel, you are a brave man. When I 
went to school, I didn’t follow the professor at all. I didn’t say any- 
thing about professors until I got back to the fraternity house, and 
here you are coming along right after your professor. Either educa- 
tion is improving or you are a very brave man. 

Mr. ScuwEseEL. Well, perhaps Professor Holcombe was a particu- 
larly genial professor. 

_ Senator Tuomas. For the record, will you identify yourself, please, 
the way in which you want to have yourself appear in the record % 

Mr. ScHWEBEL. Stephen M. Schwebel, national chairman, Collegiate 
Council for the United Nations. 

The Collegiate Council for the United Nations, the college affiliate 
of the American Association for the United Nations, is a national 
federation of student associations of 170 American colleges and uni- 
versities uniting a great part of that segment of the student community 
of our Nation which takes peace as seriously as it should be taken. 

We believe that the best hope for peace is to be found in the develop- 
ment of a potent system of universal, collective security, and we view 
the United Nations as the best available instrument of that develop- 
ment. That is not to say that we are content with he present stage 
of the evolution of collective security. On the contrary, concerned as 
we are with the UN’s success, we are the more sensitive to its failures; 
concerned as we are with the realization of collective security, we find 
today’s insecurity particularly oppressive. So we unreservedly favor 
strengthening the existing security structure. 


PEACE IS INDIVISIBLE 


One limitation we would put on an effort to do so would be that of 
consonance with the universal demands of security. We see meaning- 
ful security as world-wide, collective security. We see peace as indi- 
viduals today as it was just yesterday in Manchuria and Ethiopia and 
Spain. The tragedies of the 1931-41 period surely carry the lesson 
that an armed attack on any peaceful nation is an armed attack on 
every peaceful nation. In our view, to lose sight of the global dimen- 
sions of security is to lose security altogether. © 
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We lay particular stress on the principle of the universality of ef- 
fective collective security for two reasons: First, because the pressure 
of international events of a somber and deeply disappointing char- 
acter not foreseen in Charter days at San Francisco has led our Govern- 
ment to associate itself in regional arrangements which could tend to 
weaken the universal security structure. Second, because it is our 
conviction that the proposals of Senators Thomas and Douglas for a 
universal security pact under article 51 of the Charter have among 
their many advantages that of correcting what could otherwise turn 
out to be an unbalanced emphasis by this and other governments upon 
a regional approach to security. | 

When the Collegiate Council for the United Nations last May was 
privileged to testify on the then pending North Atlantic Treaty before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, it pointed out the patent 
weaknesses of the regional approach to security. We noted, first of 
-all, that the spirit of the United Nations Charter is dominantly uni- 
versal, that nowhere in the Charter is there a geographical limitation 
on the rights and duties of members. We commented on the fact that 
the Atlantic Treaty did not quite fit the pattern of regional arrange-. 
ments envisaged by the Charter, that indeed the legal basis of the 
Treaty was found to rest not upon chapter 8, dealing with regional- 
ism, but upon article 51,-which is found in chapter 7, concerned with 
actions with respect to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of 
ageression, and that the Atlantic alliance, certainly a regional accord, 
was therefore forced to find its roots in nonregional provisions of the 
Charter. But of even greater concern to us than this ill-fit that the 
Treaty made with the universal spirit and certain detailed provisions 
of the Charter was an altogether legitimate fear of a number of prac- 
tical dangers inherent in the regional approach to security. We cited 
these in relation to the Atlantic Treaty. May I note in passing that 
these reservations to regionalism would apply with much greater force 
to proposals such as those for an Atlantic Union. 


REGIONAL PACTS NOT SATISFACTORY 


A regional pact or a regional security union, because it pertains to 
a restricted geographical area, attempts to provide security reinsur- 
ance only for its members. It obviously does not provide this reinsur- 
ance for nonsignatories. Thus the danger arises that within the UN, 
there could be, or are what could with some justice be, described as 
first- and second-class members, those who have the imposing reinsur- 
ance of America’s specific pledge to regard an attack upon them as 
an attack upon herself and those who must content themselves with 
the somewhat less explicit obligation of the United States to their 
integrity, which is assumed by all members of the United Nations, 
America included. | 

Of the nature of the situation, there seems some danger that those 
nations included in a regional scheme may tend to feel their pact sets 
the actual, practical limits of their obligations. Correspondingly, 
those nations not included, necessarily: feeling their secondary degree 
of protection, may tend to drift into the other camp to seek by con- 
ciliation what they Jack in collective security or, in the very least, 
they may be expected to press to win in a regional accord of their 
own the degree of security which the more privileged states enJoy— 
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and so we hear recurrent talk of a Pacific alliance, a Mediterranean 
pact, and the like. This latter phenomenon might be termed the frac- 
tional approach to a problem which is unyieldingly integral. 

The limitation of obligation implicit in regionalism may well tend, 
however, to rehabilitate the strategically obsolete concept of neutrality. 
As Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong has so cogently pointed out, a state 
contemplating aggression would no doubt welcome a refurbishing of 
neutrality, but the United States can have no interest in limiting 
geographically the right of all UN members to receive aid against 
aggression and the duty of all members to render such aid. On purely 
strategic grounds, a resuscitated neutrality is a danger to the United 
States. ho can say in case of aggression where and what facilities 
we or any other UN member would need in order to defeat an aggres- 
sor? How many of our military strategists in 1939 could then 
perceive the later importance of New Caledonia or Dakar to Ameri- 
can security ? 

I have gone into such length about the dangers of regionalism 
because, in some real measure, they are the dangers of the status quo. 
They are the dangers which we believe the proposals of Senators 
Thomas and Douglas for a universal security pact under article 51 
of the Charter go a long way to meet. 

I will not dwell on ‘tie terms of these proposals, which have already 
been dealt with so ably. May I merely affirm our view, that the 
realization of such a universal protocol would reaffirm the determi- 
nation of the signatories to abide by the principles and purposes of 
the Charter veto or no veto, and it would provide the machinery to 
implement this determination should the need arise. 


BYPASSING THE VETO 


May I interject, with a view to Senator Green’s questioning this 
morning of Senator Douglas about resolution 52’s circumnavigating 
the veto and thus being in conflict with the Charter, that as one very 
much concerned with the Charter’s integrity, I see no substantial 
conflict. For the veto, written into the Charter, was not meant to 
be the captious and destructive device it has turned out to be, but 
rather as a recognition of the need for the unity of the great powers 
on major substantive decisions of the Security Council. The true 
spirit of the veto was meant to be that of restraint and compromise, 
and it is not this veto, but rather its pernicious misuse which reso- 
lution 52 would combat. So the resolution, I would submit, is not 
a violation of the Charter’s spirit, but rather a return to that better 
spirit of the Charter which was current at San Francisco. 

Senator Tuomas. I think right there: Since you are on the veto, 
since you are a student, if I were you, I would go back and read the 
debates in ies hse when Preident Tyler changed the theory of the 
veto in the development of the history of the United States. You will 
find that we got to just the same sort of place in regard to the veto. 
The veto idea was written into the Constitution for a certain purpose, 
and all of a sudden, it began to be used for another purpose. I 
wouldn’t say that to anyone else, but since you are a student, there 
is a dandy bit of research right there for you. 

Mr. ScHWEBEL. I should look it up, with interest. 
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At San Francisco, there was a declaration, as we know, by the great 
powers pledging restraint in the use of the veto, and certainly that 
declaration has not been fulfilled. 


SOVIET REACTION TO RESOLUTION 


Our emphasis upon the value of the universal procotol in correct- 
ing present dangers of the regional emphasis is not meant to imply 
that we believe all members of the UN would now adhere necessarily. 
We, of course, are not certain that the Soviet Union would join at 
thistime. Ifthe U.S.S. R. were now willing to adopt a policy which, 
among other reforms, would involve de facto scrapping of the veto, 
as would adherence to the universal pact, there would be less need 
for the proposed procotol in the first place. The present machinery 
of the United Nations is adequate, assuming Soviet cooperation. 

_ This granted, the procotol still holds great promise as perhaps the 

best means of realizing the Charter’s potentiality for universal secu- 
rity which may be had in the context of the present unfortunate inter- 
national situation. Rather than patching the UN fabric with an 
Atlantic alliance here, a Rio pact there, perhaps to be followed by 
a Mediterranean pact and a Pacific pact, and so forth, the procotol 
would integrate and cohere the necessary procedure of strengthening 
the machinery of collective security. It would tie together the exist- 
ing regional pacts and cover the gaps left by them. It would obviate 
the danger of the growth of the second class UN member, of which 
I spoke earlier. It would erase the stimulus towards the rejuvenation 
of neutrality we see in regionalism. One could hope, for example, 
that Sweden would join in this coalition open to all states where she 
has declined to join the restrictive combination of the Atlantic powers. 
And, with regard to the Soviet Union, the procotol would constitute 
an open-handed, positive approach to the security need which would 
be a standing invitation to her to join with the world in vitalizing 
collective security. 

For these reasons, and for those put forth by Professor Holcombe 
and Professor Wright and Mr. Armstrong, with which we wish to 
associate ourselves, the Collegiate Council for the United Nations 
supports most vigorously the proposals of Senators Thomas and Doug- 
las. There is one additional reason which we wish to cite before 
closing, at the risk of saying less ably what our colleagues represent- 
Beas American Association for the United Nations have said sa 
well. 


RESOLUTION PRESERVES THE UN 


It seems to us that these proposals, which are striking in their 
forward-thinking, at the same time are preeminent, among the many 
suggestions put forth for improving the state of international security, 
for their tapping of the full values of conservationism and practi- 
cality. They are conservative in their preservation and nourishment 
of the present machinery and Charter of the United Nations. They 
would in no way impair or even alter present UN operations insofar 
as such operations are successful. Only when the UN is stalled would 
the universal procotol come into redeeming effect. And even then 
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the procotol would employ the present organs of the United Nationg 
in giving force to the Charter’s ideals. 

We count this preservation of the very considerable assets of the 
UN which have so-far accrued as crucial. It is no light thing to risk 
unnecessarily the well-being and future of an organization which, in 
its brief past, has emerged as the forum and arena of an international 
effort at mutual conciliation on a vast scale, and a focus of interna- 
tional public opinion ; of an organization which has had notable success 
in halting wars and promoting peaceful relations among the 500,000,- 
000 people of the Indian Subcontinent, Indonesia, and Palestine; an 
organization which provides the smaller states of the world with an 
international voice commensurate with their true importance and 
which they have not formerly enjoyed; and an organization which, 
perhaps basic to the achievement of political stability in the long run, 
1s promoting an international program of world social end economic 
advance extraordinary in its scope, effectiveness and implications. 

The Thomas-Douglas proposals have a further virtue which is often 

overlooked in suggestions of otherwise commendable means of 
strengthening world security. They are within the realm of pos- 
sibility; they are practical. They demand no impossible amendment 
of the Charter. They are here, and, probably if our Government so 
wills, now. 
_ College students by tradition are expected to look to the ideal. The 
student members of the Collegiate Council for the United Nations 
are very much a part of that tradition. We look to what is at present 
an ideal of a United Nations fully exploiting the great potentialities 
of the Charter. Many of us, indeed, look farther, to the ideal of world 
government. But we are careful not to let a decent, normal concern 
with ideals induce disregard for the practical steps necessary to the 
achievement of those ideals. | 

We are aware of the fact that the realization of a United Nations 

wholly living up to the Charter demands the prior success of the UN 
in meeting its everyday challenges, great and small, and that this suc- 
cess, in turn, demands the positive contribution of the United States. 
We realize that world government will come not through pronuncia- 
mentos and preoccupation with textual perfections of the Charter, but 
through the gradual accretion of a body of international law and the 
widening of the spirit of international community which can be the 
only meaningful base of international law. We have no illusions 
about the extreme and grinding difficulties besetting the UN in its 
effort to build that spirit of world community. Easier paths do not 
seem to us to be real ones, however; and, therefore, we lend our full 
support to these proposals of Senators Thomas and Douglas in their 
promise of making the UN way a more effective one. 
_ Senator Wier. I want to compliment the young man. He not 
only gave us a dynamic statement but he spoke dynamically and 
sort of brought back days of when we were kids, dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions, and, without you, the world would be a pretty 
drab place. I just want to ask one question, because it goes again 
to the question of ideals and hopes which I asked the doctor who 
just spoke before you. , 
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EFFECT OF RESOLUTION ON COMMUNISM 


I think I can agree fully with everything you said. With a prayer 
on my lips, I go forward and ask you this question: How do you, with 
your youthful approach, see that this would operate to contain the 
spread of that evil, dynamic force that is now impacting the minds 
of men, infiltrating countries, infiltrating this land, South America, 
Africa, the Far East, and so forth? How do you see this, if it be- 
came international law, would operate to contain that movement or 
set it back upon its haunches, so that we would have, what you say, 
one world in the sense that men think alike and feel alike about this 
big hope called peace? 

Mr. Scuwepev. Well, there are two possibilities of the protocol 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union: the one that she joins and the second that 
she doesn’t join. The first is more likely; and if that is the case, 
then the protocol would have the somewhat negative but nonetheless 
very real value of further integrating the rest of the world which 
is willing—— | 

Senator Wier. Just a moment. Do I understand you to say you 
thought there was a possibility of her joining? 

Mr. Scuwesext. Well, there may be some possibility. I wouldn’t 
say it is a likelihood, but I think we may say it is a possibility; yes. 

Senator Wimezy. And you think if she did join, that that would 
do the job? 

Mr. ScuweseL. Well, to revert, then, to the possibility of her join- 
ing, if she did join, it would certainly be an immense step forward 
in the development of international law and giving life to the Char- 
ter. Of course, if she were willing to join and assume the obliga- 
tions inherent in joining, there would almost in a way be no immediate 
need for such a protocol, because the UN would sail along anyway 
if Russia weren’t using the veto as she is. 

Senator Witey. You have heard the expression used, and proven 
in your lifetime that a treaty is but a scrap of paper; have you not 

Mr. Scuweset. Yes. I think we must, however, operate on the 
assumption that nations will respect their treaty obligations. Were 
we to assume that the Soviet Union would never follow out her treaty 
obligations, almost all sense in negotiating with her would lose mean- 
ing. There would be no sense in it. 

Sea Wier. Well, you know very well that she hasn’t kept her 
obligations—but go ahead with your second conclusion. 

Mr. Scuweset. Well, should she join the protocol, she would in 
effect be surrendering the veto rights which have partially stultified 
the United Nations today, and I don’t think any of us would doubt 
the virtue of that, and if, on the other hand, as is more likely, she did 
not join, the pact, while not so fully furthering the development of 
international law, as in the other instance, would be of great value 
from a negative point of view of further strengthening that part of 
the world which takes its international obligations seriously, and as 
long as the Soviet Union does not seem to, the main hope for peace, 
unfortunately enough, seems to rest with the non-Soviet world being 
stronger than the Soviet Union, and this pact would have that virtue. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I would just like to add a word of 
commendation for the very interesting paper. Do I understand that 
your organization extends throughout the colleges pretty widely in 
this country ? 

Mr. ScHwEBEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. And have you been considering not 
only this particular resolution but the other approaches to strength- 
ening the world organization, such as the World Federation and the 
Atlantic Union, and so forth ? 

Mr. SCHWEBEL. Yes; we have, sir. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Could you say that the paper which 
you have presented to us is the general conclusion of your Nation-wide 
organization ? | 

Mr. Scuweset. Well, it is with regard to the topics I have dealt 
with. I would not take it upon myself to speak for our general 
conclusions as to other aspects of federalism. I certainly do have an 
idea, and I would be happy to share that idea with you, but it would 
be no authoritative statement of the organization’s views, but this is 
authoritative. It has been approved. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The reason I ask, I live in Princeton, 
and I understood the students there are very strongly in favor of the 
world federation idea, which I assume you are, but you feel that this 
is the preliminary step to it, just as the previous witnesses have 
suggested. Is that a correct statement of your position ? 

Mr. ScoweBEL. Yes; itis. Princeton is a hotbed of federalism, that 
is quite true and has a pattern in this school which is more UNish 
than others. Our organization does have a considerable spread—170 
colleges, as I pointed out—in about 42 States. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You have regular conventions where 
you meet and discuss the principles and try to come to conclusions? 

Mr. ScHWEBEL. Yes. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I am interested, because I feel it is 
your generation that is going to have the burden of carrying this thing 
on after some of the rest of us have passed on. You are going to take 
the responsibility for public policy in this country with respect to the 
United States and with its relations to other countries. So, I am pro- 
foundly concerned with the fact that the younger generation in the 
colleges are debating this thing and learning something about it. That 
is why I commend you on coming here in order to say this and give us 
your support. 

Mr. Scuwesext. Yes; we do have a convention annually for a week, 
which is held in Manhattan at the Finch Junior College, and which 
takes advantage of the proximity of Lake Success. We take one dele- 
gate from each chapter at the conference to Lake Success and hold 
conferences with UN officials. Besides these lectures and conferences, 
we do have discussions, molding our general policy for the year, with 
issues such as this being referred Back to the chapters when they are 
of major importance. You will no doubt be interested to know that 
in June there was a resolution adopted by our convention calling the 
attention of the chapters particularly to the pertinence of a discussion 
of a resolution put forth in the House by a Member of Congress, 
setting up world federation as a goal, and the groups are discussing 
that and there is considerable interest in it. 
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Senator SmrrH of New Jersey. That is all I had, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tuomas. I will have to take back what I said about being 
a brave man and just simply say that Dr. Holcombe is the brave 
man. [Laughter.] 
hank you very much for coming. 
Next is Mr. Eichelberger. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


_ Senator Smira of New Jersey. Mr. Eichelberger, I would like to 
say for the record it is a great regret to me in that I have a conflictin 
committee at the moment which I have to goto. I only wish I coul 
remain, but I certainly will read your testimony with the greatest 
interest. 

Mr. EtcHevpercer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Tuomas. For the record, will you please identify yourself 
and put in anything you want to have said about yourself. 

Mr. Ercuetpercer. Clark M. Eichelberger, director of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

I haven’t a prepared manuscript, Senator, because, knowing that I 
would be last in the array of stars that appeared for the resolution of 
yourself and Senator Douglas, I felt that I would simply supplement 
a few points that might need a little further supplementation. 

I overheard your remark a few minutes ago to one of the witnesses 
about the importance of resolutions, such as the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion, leading to a whole set of developments, such as the Atlantic Pact, 
and the Connally resolution to the United Nations. If you will permit 
me to say so, I think that the most consistent pattern of resolutions 
on collective security from the early thirties to date has been those 
of yourself, because I remember the role you played in the first reso- 
lutions to revise our neutrality law, which was immoral because it 
made no distinction between the good and the bad, to make that dis- 
tinction square with the Kellogg Pact and the League of Nations obli- 
gations. So, it is a great pleasure, indeed, to speak today on behalf 
of a resolution of which you are the coauthor, because it is the fulfill- 
ment of a pattern. 

Senator T'nomas. Isn’t there a slight relationship between what you 
call the Thomas-Douglas resolution and the resolution of 1937, making 
it possible for the President to lift the embargo in favor of a victim 
of aggression? Aren’t they alike? 

Mr. Ercnevsercer. I would say so; yes. I would say that they are 
simply adjustments to the circumstances, and the Thomas-Douglas 
resolution is an adjustment to the fact that we now have a United 
Nations, and so your resolution of 1937 couldn’t build on as firm a 
foundation because the United States was not a member of of the 
League of Nations, but certainly one is the evolution of the thinking 
of the first. So, I am delighted to appear and express my support 
and the support of our association on behalf of this resolution. | 

Our association customarily does not support a great deal of legis- 
lation, but Iam rather proud that shortly aiter the United Nations was 
set up, we communicated with the President, urging that there be a 
unilateral declaration on our part that we would consider ourselves 
bound by the General Assembly, if other nations so felt, in case the 
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Security Council was blocked by the veto. In other words, our associa- 
tion was in step with Hamilton Fish Armstrong and others, and I 
think the original proposal for a resolution, which was simply in rudi- 
mentary form that was later developed, came from some of the wit- 
nesses that appeared this morning. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


I want simply to add a word, if I might, on the growing importance 
of the General Assembly, because I think that is where I might make 
a bit of contribution in these last few minutes of the hearing today. 
We believe there are possibly four ways of strengthening the United 
Nations. One way is by revision of the Charter, and with all due 
respect to those who want to revise the Charter, we do not think it 
can be revised certainly within the next 5 or 6 years. 

The United Nations can be strengthened by interpretation, by the 
loyal fulfillment of the members, so that each time the United Nations 
meets a test, it is stronger for the next and then by implementation— 
and you have promised me that I can later on in the hearing express 
the views of our association on the evolution of the United Nations by 
interpretation of the Charter, so I want to confine myself to imple- 
mentation by the increased use of the General Assembly. 

Now I think that those of us who had any part at San Francisco 
could not help but believe that no matter how general were the 
functions of the General Assembly in the Charter, it was inevitable 
that the General Assembly be the paramount body of the United Na- 
tions because, first of all, it is essentially democratic. The General 
Assembly could better than any other body of the United Nations 
express the conscience of mankind. Now to me, the most interesting 
thing about the General Assembly, the thing that gives me the greatest 

leasure when I attend its meetings, is to see General Romulo, for 
instance, of the Philippines, who was President of the last Assembly, 
and te see the role of the representatives of India and Pakistan and 
others in the Pacific, to see how the General Assembly is growing, so 
that it is not simply the expression of a small group of nations as, 
you might say, the League of Nations Assembly was. It becomes a 
more and more universal body, expressing the wishes of many people 
who have just secured their independence and are taking their place 
in the family of nations. 

The use of the General Assembly instead of the Security Council 
was inevitable because of the unwise use of the veto, and we could 
relate today a number of instances where the General Assembly very 
effectively has functioned when the Security Council was stopped by 
the veto. I could mention the fact that the General Assembly sent 
missions to Greece and Korea, where they performed a very important 
service in guarding the peace after the Secirity Council had vetoed 
the sending of those same missions. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY DECISIONS 


_ The General Assembly has been called the town meeting of the 
world. I think it is that, but I think it is more than that, because 
it has produced both recommendations and decisions. Its recommenda- 
tions come to have a very great moral force. I believe the last As- 
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sembly—I may not be quite accurate in my figures, I wish I had them 
with me, but if I remember rightly, the last General Assembly pro- 
duced 112 resolutions of various kinds, of which 90 need implementa- 
tion. So if 90 out of 112 resolutions need implementation, those 
recommendations have a very important power in the world. They 
were not simply pious resolutions. ; 

In the second place, the General Assembly has demonstrated its 
capacity to make decisions, to act as a legislative body. You will 
remember that when the great powers found themselves unable to 
dispose of the Italian colonies, the General Assembly by power agree- 
ment functioned as a legislative body to determine their future, and 
I think that the procedure of the General Assembly was quite com- 
mendable. They had one special session of the General Assembly. 
The great powers were more interested, and I will say including the 
United States—they seemed at the moment to be putting the power- 
politics arrangement ahead of the wishes of the bed Sri smaller 
states played an important role, and the General Assembly adjourned 
without a solution of the problem. of the Italian colonies. At the 
next meeting, it reached a more nearly ideal solution. So the General 
Assembly has shown that, as a legislative body, it has wisdom and that 
it can make decisions. ' 

There will be always a moot question as to how far the General 
Assembly may go in a decision and what is a decision and what is 
a recommendation. My belief is that the Assembly will grow 
more and more. It will come to have a legislative and an execu- 
tive authority. So I would simply like to say in conclusion that 
I think the General Assembly has demonstrated sufficient wisdom 
to be able to determine the facts of aggression by a two-thirds vote, 
including three of the great powers, to make it possible for the 
contingent which the signatories would earmark to be used to restrain 
an aggressor. It is true that a majority of the General Assembly, the 
vast majority, is made up of small states; that those small states have 
been represented there by men like Evart and others, men who have 
been to a great extent the conscience of the United Nations, and I say 
the proposal put forward is democratic because it is two-thirds of 
the General Assembly but, at the same time, is weighted just enough 
on the side of the great powers that would bear the heaviest burden 
of policing by the two-thirds majority having to include three of the 

reat powers. It seems to me that that is a very fair compromise 
Eaiween sheer democracy and the realistic power of the great states 
and it is an excellent arrangement, and it seems to me important for 
us to provide along that line—it is not a revision of the Charter, but 
it is an implementation of the Charter, to recognize the increasing 
power of the General Assembly in security matters when the Security 
Council is blocked by the veto. 

Senator THomas. Are there any questions? 

Senator Witey. That is a very illuminating statement. I want to 
compliment you. This gives me a little different picture of the United 
Nations. I am glad to have it, sir. I have no questions. : 

Senator THomas. I thank you, Mr. Eichelberger, for the statement, 
because the one thing that we as a Nation of people who are keeping 
up with things are prone to realize is that everything we do is in 
process of growth, and sometimes when the greatest things that are 
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done, even in the Congress of the United States, the country doesn’t 
pay any attention at all. But later we discover that something was 
done which was very, very important. 

Mr. EicHeipercer. May I interrupt, Senator, to give an illustra- 
tion of that very thing in the United Nations? At a meeting of the 
World Federation of the United Nations Association—that is simply 
an international body of the various associations like ourselves in 43 
countries—held in Rome last September, the representative of the 
Togoland United Nations Association suggested the flag of the United 
Nations be flown side by side with the flag of the trust power in the 
trusteeship area as a symbol of United Nations sovereignty. That 
resolution of the Federation was taken to the United Nations General 
Assembly and, with the aid of the Philippine and the American dele- 
gates, baa the General Assembly, to the great annoyance of the 
colonial powers. But the fact is that by that very step, there is a 
recognition of the flag of the United Nations as an indication of 
United Nations sovereignty. 


WORLD COURT 


Another illustration, if I am not taking too long: You will remember 
that the Assembly a year ago requested the Secretary General to ask 
the World Court for an advisory opinion as to whether or not the 
United Nations could ask for damages of nonmember states with re- 
spect to United Nations personnel in the field, because of what hap- 
pened in Palestine, as an illustration. The World Court has given 
an advisory opinion which, I believe, will charter the future develop- 
ment of the United Nations as the case of McCullough versus Mary- 
land chartered the future development of the American Constitution. 
So, if I were to be asked by Senator Wiley the same question he asked 
Mr. Schwebel, if this would be enough, I would say it wouldn’t, but 
I would say the Thomas-Douglas resolution, plus this and this and this 
can make a whole pattern to strengthen the United Nations within 
the framework of the present Charter, and the greater fulfillment of 
American leadership, I believe, will be an important factor in pre- 
venting another catastrophe. 

Senator THomas. May I just add this, that the flying of the flag 
seems a very, very simple thing, but the key to a United Nations peace 
force is represented in that simple incident. 

Senator Douglas discussed this morning the development of the 
United States and what made it function. The thing that contributed 
aaa to the growth of the United States after the setting up of the © 

onstitution was the fact that here a federation actually had some ter- 
ritory to administer. It was the Northwest Territory that made it 
possible for the United States to grow as an entity and as a sovereignty. 
If once we have just enough peace force to take care of those interests 
which are definitely the United Nations interest, like a city which may 
be under the United Nations auspices, like a mandated territory or a 
trusteeship, then you have got the nucleus of a force big enough to 
have stopped a Mussolini, for example, in his attack on Africa. 
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A PEACE FORCE 


Mr. ErcHevsercer. As you know, Senator, the last Assembly rec- 
ognized the right of the Secretary General to have his own constabu- 
lary, a guard force wearing the uniform marching under the flag. 
It starts out with a few hundred men to begin with. In the debate 
over it in the Assembly at one time, they referred to is as a peace 
force. I think they read something you said on the same subject. 

Senator Tuomas. I wrote an article way back in the beginning, 
when everybody was talking about a police force, and I said “Well,. 
now, we must not use that word ‘police’ in the United States because 
it will get mixed up with the Federal and State jurisdiction and our 
law on police power. Let’s call it a peace force.” So the article did _ 
have the heading, “The United Nations must have a peace force.’ 
If you remember you are the one wonder in the United States. Nearly 
everybody else paid no attention to it. 

Senator Douglas? 

Senator Douatas. I want to thank the members of the committee for 
this courtesy in listening to the witnesses, and I would like to ask per- 
mission to have included in the record at the appropriate point a series. 
of letters and statements which I should like to submit in behalf of 
this resolution. (See appendix.) 

Senator THomas. We will be glad to have them, Senator Douglas.. 
I want to thank especially you, Sonaloe Douglas, for making this day 
a great success from the standpoint of the record, at any rate, and I 
believe that people can turn to today’s testimony and get the answers: 
which are so essential if we are to understand the resolution which may 
be presented to the Senate. I hope that the future days will be just as. 
constructive as this one has been. 

Senator Doueias. Thank you very much. 

Senator THomas. Thank you. 

We will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene: 
the following day at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1950 


7 Unirtep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room, room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thomas, Wiley, and Smith of New Jersey. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Senator Tuomas. The hearing will please be in order. 

We are considering this morning Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
56, introduced by Senator Tobey. 

(S. Con. Res. No. 56 is as follows :) 


[S. Con. Res. 56, 81st Cong., 1st sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That it is 
the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States to Support and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its development into a world federation open to all nations with 
defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression - 
through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law. 

Senator Tuomas. Senator Tobey, we are glad to have you with us 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Senator Tosry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are gathered here together, a group of citizens, to lift up our 
voices and speak from our hearts in the interests of world peace. 

We have no monopoly in this interest or in the passion for world 
peace, but we do feel, as has been well said, that “the final success 
of efforts to abolish war can be realized only in an ultimate world 
government.” 

It is a trite thing to say that civilization is at the crossroads. The 
fate of the world is at the crossroads, unprecedented in human history 
because the mind of man can today produce weapons which stagger 
the imagination, and can wipe out large portions of the human race_ 
in a short space of time. : 
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BROAD SUPPORT FOR RESOLUTION 


So I am here to speak for this resolution which seeks a reaffirmation 
of faith in the United Nations and at the same time recognizes the 
need for strengthening that organization. ‘Twenty-five State legis- 
latures have petitioned Congress for this legislation, 22 Members of 
the Senate, and 111 Members of the House are sponsoring this 
resolution. 

The appearance of the hydrogen bomb in the competitive arma- 
ments race, has made the policy proposal embodied in Senate Con- 
current Resolution 56, more relevant and urgent than ever before. 

We are forced in a lawless world, to produce this dreadful weapon 
for self-defense. The decision has been made, but the motivation 
for our action must be made undeniably clear. 

The gravity of the world situation calls upon us to propose, and 

ropose now, a policy of an affirmative and courageous nature, that 
is capable of changing the tide of world opinion from desperate 
despair, to renewed hope and faith. The United States advocacy of 
peace through law, would serve that purpose. We must now make 
it known that our aim is to give the United Nations the minimum 
power of law in the matters concerning world security. This neces- 
sarily implies the eventual control of ail weapons of mass destruction 
by an equitably constituted, and properly strengthened UN. This 
organization to bring order out of chaos, will need the power to prevent 
acts of aggression, by the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement 
of world law. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 suggests no more than this. Itisa 
policy statement—a first step—that we dare not fail to take. This is 
a morally sound, righteous cause, that will help greatly to unite the 
true peacemakers. Our goal may seem distant and its realization 
difficult, but we will never achieve our hope of lasting peace, unless 
we at least start to move in the right direction, now. 


UNITY GIVES STRENGTH 


And I feel justified in this faith, for throughout all the dark ages, 
there has been a spark of light, unquenchable, never failing, a source 
of inspiration to the world. This is the spirit of unity, of oneness 
among thoughtful peoples—the knowledge that in unity is the strength 
that could put down, forever, the terrors of wars and evils associated 
with wars. Throughout these ages, unthinking men have endeavored 
to extinguish the spark of world unity, but always it has glowed again, 
each time more brightly. It was in evidence in the great ideal of 
Woodrow Wilson for the League of Nations, it was in evidence in the 
meeting of minds at Dumbarton Oaks, it was in evidence in the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, and it glows more 
brightly in the efforts of the nations of the world, in the United 
Nations. — 

Some men, in a lack of understanding, claim that these attempts 
at world unity were failures, that they accomplished little if anything 
of value. But the very fact of their existence, proves that the yearn- 
ing for world unity, is inherent in the hearts of thoughtful men and 
women. 
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In the United Nations the spark blazed up more brightly than ever 
before, but the abuse of the veto power has defeated the very purpose 
of the organization. ‘The only hope then, of making this great world 
organization the power for good that it could be, lies in using the pow- 
ers under article 109, which provides for a review conference, for 
amending the structure and functions of the United Nations; and this 
cannot be vetoed, once two-thirds of the nations decide to do it. 


STRENGTHENING THE UN 


But the United Nations, as presently constituted, is too weak to 
cope with an actual crisis, and this very weakness tends to create 
crises. 

To build a solid foundation for world government then, the United 
Nations must become a strong organization, with powers to build a 
poet and actively functioning world federation. Our duty is to 

eep the spark of unity alive and glowing, that it may become the 
torch of freedom and peace for all the world, to the end that men, 
everywhere, may live their lives in security and peace. 

For that great objective, pregnant with peace and happiness for all 
mankind, and for generations yet unborn, we make our earnest appeal 
today, this morning, and the objective can be best obtained in our 
judgment by careful thorough consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuomas. Any questions, Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Wizey. Just one or two questions. 

I notice that the resolution, Senator Tobey, that you spoke of, reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental 
objective of the foreign policy of the United States to support and strengthen 
the United Nations, and to seek its development into a world federation, open 
to all nations, with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve the peace 
and prevent aggression through the enactment and interpretation and enforce- 
ment of world law. 

This really states a high objective that I am sure everyone can 
agree with. 

In it, you did not outline any definite or concrete steps, did you? 


RESOLUTION AS A GENERAL IDEAL 


Senator Topry. What is the question ? 

Senator Wrey. I say, in this resolution you don’t define any pro- 
cedure. 

Senator Tosry. We purposely do not. The point is this: In 
geometry, as I remember my school days, given a line in geometry, 
you can prove matters by saying “Here is a line to prove something 
from.’ 

Now, here is the ideal. It is an expression, a general statement of 
purpose that we propose in this resolution, and put in the hands of 
this distinguished and honored committee for their deliberations and 
careful thought. We believe it is properly presented. We urge the 
adoption of this by the Congress. 
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The whole situation has changed since we first started out on this 
course a year or so ago. The hydrogen bomb set the whole world 
aghast, and the President ordered it manufactured. Our competitors 
will manufacture it. How soon, God knows. We have never been in 
such a crisis aS we are today, and the old order of suggestions and 
platitudes go by the board—we are in extremis today. | 

My Republican Party put part of Lincoln in its platform, but I don’t 
think they put in enough, and I would like to repeat a part of one 
of his quotations, bearing on this question, when he said: 

* ¥* * as our caSe is new, we must think anew and act anew. Fellow 
citizens, we cannot escape history. 

That was never more true than today. 

Senator Witey. I don’t think that anyone can disagree with that, 
either. What I am getting at is this: We will resolve, so we say, and 
then, what is your purpose after your resolution has passed ? 

We had a concurrent resolution yesterday, introduced by Senator 
Thomas and the Senator from Illinois, Mr. Douglas, in which they 
made concrete sugegstions to effectuate what they thought. I thought 
it was a very objective resolution. 

Senator Tosry. I think the objectives are the same. They go into 
more detail, they set up a modus operandi which we do not, and 
purposely do not. We leave that to the wisdom of the minds of 
Congress, and the United Nations. 

To get started is the main thing, to have an organization and do 
away with the underbrush of the world and give new hope to a 
troubled world. 

Senator Witey. Now, we are getting down to what I think is pos- 
sibly the danger, the point that I want to stress is: Every time we 
resolve or pass a resolution or enter into something, it has a tendency 
to get thoughtful minds and some hopeful minds sabotaged into a 
sense of false security. I am sure that is not what you want. You 
feel that this resolution is part of an awakening process to create a 
challenge that we make the instrumentality we have more adequate 
to meet the changing lines we have today. I think that is the object. 

Senator Tosry. If I could put an asterisk there at the bottom of 
my statement and resolution, I would call attention to this quotation, 
those words so vital today: “Hereof fail not at your peril.” Get the 
terrible seriousness of our situation today in our souls, and, then get 
some action. | 

Senator Witrey. You don’t mean, now—— 

Senator Toney. Just that. 

Senator Wier. That the passing of the resolution would do the 

job? 
Senator Tosry. I mean, line on line, precept here and precept there, 
let it be our determination that we will not be cast aside, we are going 
to see this thing through because world peace is the transcendent 
issue. 

Senator Wier. And also the mere passage of the resolution—that 
is what I am trying to get across, because so many people get the idea 
nowadays that by passing a resolution, you are passing legislation by 
which you can effectuate the thing itself. There must be behind it a 
well-defined purpose and desire to carry through. 

Senator Tosry. That is elemental. Thomas Carlyle had the same 
thought as you have in mind when he said, “The American people is 
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that people which think they can avert fate and postpone doomsday 
by an act of Congress.” 

Our machinery is such that we have to have resolutions and bills to 
get the minds of men working. 

Out of the test tubes of the constitution of the mind comes new hope 
for the world, through new legislation. 

Senator Wixey. As long as it does not provide a sleeping powder so 
that we would then be—— 

Senator Tosry. You mean, that it should not be a soporific. It 
would not be, in my judgment. 

Anything more? 

Senator ae of New Jersey. I am going to waive my questions. 
I know Senator Tobey has an important appointment at this time. 

Senator Toney. I am sorry; I have. I am supposed to be down at 
Banking and Currency Committee. In fact, I was supposed to be 
there 10 minutes ago. | 

I want to thank you for your courtesy. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Thank you. | 

Senator Witey. I want to compliment you. You haven’t lost any 
of your virility. 

Senator THomas. I have just been informed that Senator McMahon, 
who wanted to be here for this testimony especially because his name 
is on this resolution, is held in a meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, of which he is chairman. He will come just as soon 
as he can. | 

Senator Pepper, will you come forward, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Senator Perrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there was probably never a more appropriate time when this com- 
mittee, as the agent of this Senate and Congress, should consider 
means by which there may be established a world federation of na- 
tions which will make possible world law and order and the restraint 
of international crime, than now. 

I don’t know what we are going to do to our_nerves, which have 
ankey been considerably shattered by the agitation of this modern 
world. 

Senator Winey. Yours do not appear to be, sir. 

Senator Pepper. I try to take on some of the assumed placidity 
of my friend from Wisconsin. 


DANGER TO OUR WORLD 


But, in our inner thinking, we have to go to sleep at night never 
knowing when the city in which we live, a great part of the country 
in which we are citizens, may be destroyed by some sort of a missile 
that comes over through the stratosphere, or by planes that have 
soared thousands or tens of thousands of feet in the air to drop these 
destructive missiles. 

I say, when that becomes a possibility, every time we close our eyes 
or every minute of our lives, we see under what dreadful sword of 
Damocles we live in this modern world. 
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Senator Wizzy. You should change that figure of speech. It is not. 
a sword any more. 

Senator Pepper. No. Hardly anything we know of in our past that 
would be dynamic enough to describe it. 

It is a fearful situation, and I think we just yet have not come to 
grasp the significant and the momentous threat under which the 
major peoples of the world live, at least those who congregate them- 
selves in great numbers in relatively small areas, such as cities. 

Senator WiLry. Senator, you pose the issue very clearly, and the 
danger, the danger as I see it, as I tried to say yesterday, and as I 
say now, is that a lot of the people get the notion that by passing a 
resolution or creating an additional instrumentality, that it, by itself, 
will give you the solution. 

Now, I want the solution to it, if you have got it. 

Senator Perrer. Senator, I don’t know of anybody yet who has the 

solution, but I know from history, solutions have been arrived at by 
constant trial, effort and possibly error; and I know that resolutions 
have had their very grand part in all the glorious history that we 
live. People have gotten together and expressed the common senti- 
ment in the form of some kind of a resolution, it might have been in 
a community, it might have been in a state, it might have been in a 
group that represented a large number of people out of which came 
a nation; but, resolving to do something is the first step in getting 
something done. 
_ If you don’t make up your mind individually to do something, you 
never do it: and if a nation and a people and a world do not first 
clarify their objectives and resolve to seek to achieve them, it is 
unlikely that very much progress will be made forward. 

Senator Witey. We had the Kellogg Pact. 

Senator Preprrer. We said we did. 

Senator Witey. But we didn’t—— 


THE KELLOGG PACT 


Senator Perrer. But when you look at the progress made since the 
Kellogg Pact, it is considerable. 

Let us take, for example, the Kellogg Pact was at a time, as I recall 
it, when the League of Nations had not yet collapsed, it was still a 
functioning organization of a sort. In the wake of that period came 
World War II, with all of its tragedy; but, in the wake of World War 
II came the Nuremberg and Japanese war trials, and I myself sat in 
Nuremberg in the Palace of Justice, 7 years after 1938, and saw most 
of the men whom I had observed arrogantly strutting at a Nazi con- 
gress, up and down the streets of Nuremberg, sitting in the prisoners 
dock, being tried in a judicial manner, not only by a tribunal but before 
the consciences of mankind; and, a little later I read in the papers 
that, subject to the judgment of that tribunal, many were hanged by 
their necks and others incarcerated in prisons for life. | 

That occurred only 7 years after I saw that spectacle at the Nurem- 
berg Congress in 1938, when this evil hierarchy proclaimed that they 
bade set up a system that had mastered civilization for probably a 
thousand years, but not only through that tribunal have we been 
seeking progress. We have had an international. convention which 
has been entered into under the aegis of the United Nations, under 
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which we propose to codify into international law what was done by 
that international tribunal at Nuremberg, and later in Japan. 

I call that a great deal of progress toward carrying out what they 
strove to achieve in the Kellogg Pact. 

They declare that aggressive war is an international crime. They 
not only carry it out and implement that concept with this tribunal 
at Nuremberg, but now we propose to get all the major nations of the 
world to recognize it as accepted international law. 

Also, as you know, since the time of the Kellogg Pact we have set 
up a United Nations organization with nearly 60 members which has, 
I believe, 11 if not more subordinate agencies and bodies, and the 
en of this organism, as it were, has it reaching to the ends of the 
eart 

It has stopped wars. It has certainly interposed obstructions and 
obstacles to others who might have initiated war. 

(Additional information as follows was supplied by Senator 
Pepper for inclusion in the record at this point.) 


ORGANS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UN 


The General Assembly : 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. 
United Nations Commission on Korea. 
United Nations Conciliation Commission on Palestine. 
United Nations Mediator for Palestine. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
International Law Commission. 
The Security Council: 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
United Nations Commission on India and Pakistan. 
Truce Commission on Palestine. 
Good Offices Committee for Indonesia. 
Technical Committee on Berlin Currency and Trade, 
The Economic and Social Council. 
The Trusteeship Council. 
International Court of Justice. 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations: 
International Labor Organization. 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
International Monetary Fund. 
International Trade Organization (not yet in operation). 
International Telecommunication Union. 
Universal Postal Union. 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization (not yet ratified 
by United States). 
World Meteorological Organization. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
World Health Organization. 
International Refugee Organization. 
Commissions of the Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far East. 
Economic Commission for Middle East. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Eeonomic and Employment Commission. 
Fiscal Commission. 
Statistical Commission. 
Transport and Communications Commission. 
Human Rights Commission. 
Status of Women’s Commission. 
Social Commission. 
Population Commission. 
Narcotic Drugs Commission. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UN 


Mr. Chairman, there are those, people who overlook many of the fine accom- 
plishments of the United Nations. With the scare headlines in newspapers it is 
no wonder that there is a tendency to disregard the good work of the greatest 
organization in history, established to preserve world peace. We may have for- 
gotten that when Russia went into Iran it was pressure from the Security Council 
and the United Nations that resulted in the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
that country. 

If you recall, when the French were having trouble in Syria and Lebanon, 
again the Security Council and the United Nations used moral suasion to compel 
the withdrawal of French military forces from these countries and the resulting 
peace which was established thereafter. 

When the Security Council issued a cease fire order in Palestine, under author- 
ity granted by chapter VII of the United Nations Charter, in 1948, killings 
ceased and the guns were silent, and thereafter the way was paved for the 
peaceful settlement of the power struggle which was going on there. Not only 
have there been accomplishments along this line, but the United Nations made 
available $29,500,000 for the relief of Palestine refugees who were rendered 
homeless as a result of the struggle and the change in political alinement in the 
Holy Land. The General Assembly has now set up the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency to provide employment, food, clothing, and shelter for these 
refugees. It has made available $33,770,000 for 1950 and $21,200,000 for 1951. 
Again, in Indonesia the Security Council was able to get a cease fire argreement. 
among the parties concerned, and we know how, as a result of the Hague agree- 
ment, that peace has come to Indonesia and that it is now an independent 
republic. 

The dispute which arose between India and Pakistan over the States of 
Jammu and Kashmir is being settled peacefully. Hostilities have ceased as a 
result of the intervention of the United Nations and there is now a special com- 
mission trying to settle this dispute. 

The various commissions and agencies of the United Nations have slowly but 
surely been moving forward and making progress in every field—economic, 
social, and political. For example, the Economic Commission of Europe has al- 
ready, through one of its subcommittees, worked out the solution for the inland 
transportation system of Europe. The maritime group in 1948 approved a 
Safety-at-Sea Convention which, of course, must be ratified in the usual way. 
The Economic Commission for Europe, the Middle East, Asia, and the Far East,. 
and for Latin America are all studying the economic problems of the areas within. 
their jurisdiction. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council having jurisdiction over the administration of non- 
self-governing territories has already, with the consent of the General Assem- 
bly, approved the liberation of Libya and that country will become a sovereign 
state by January 1, 1952. Until that time, a United Nations Commission will 
administer the government of the country under the supervision of the Trustee- 
ship Council. With respect to Eritrea, a Commission of Inquiry has been estab- 
lished by the Council to ascertain the facts and to recommend to the Council and 
to the Assembly a solution for the establishment of a democratic government 
there. The Council has established a Caribbean and South Pacific Commission 
to study economic and social problems in those areas. 

The International Court of Justice has rendered its legal decisions in the 
Corfu Channel case between Great Britain and Albania. It has also given 
several advisory opinions to the Genera] Assembly on the interpretation of the 
United Nations Charter which are of world-wide significance. 

The International Trade Organization has worked out, through the Havana 
Conference, in 1947-48, the International Trade Charter, which establishes a 
world for fair conduct in international trade and which places that trade on 
a basis which will provide mutual advantages to all countries. That Charter 
is now before the Senate Forei’n Relations C»mm_‘ttee. . 

The International Refugee Organization, which has been dealing with the 
problems of providing for the care, maintenance, and settlement of displaced 
persons, has done an outstanding job. By September 30, 1948, it had repatriated 
750,000 refugees in their native lands and settled 256,000 in countries where they 
can regain their health and their strength and live peaceful lives. During the 
214 years of existence of the IRO, the total number either repatriated or resettled 
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has reached about 756,000, of which 686,000 will have been transported to new 
homes overseas and the remainder repatriated to their countries of origin. 

The United Nationas International Children’s Emergency Fund has done an 
outstanding job. Through 1948 it had conducted a $64,000,000 feeding program, 
providing a nourishing daily supplementary meal to 414 million children and 
nurses and expectant mothers in 12 European countries and in China. Initially 
it took care of refugees in the Near East. At the speak of its program in 1949 
some 6,000,000 children in Europe, including Arab and Jewish refugees in the 
Middle East, received this type of meal. Several million children received one 
or more garments for which the fund supplied the raw cotton or raw wool. Sev- 
eral million children were given shoes, for which the fund supplied the leather. 
Twenty million children were examined for tuberculosis and eight million of 
these have been vaccinated with BCG. Hundreds of thousands have been 
treated for congenital syphilis, malaria, and other insect-borne diseases. The . 
fund has received, in all, since the beginning of its operations to the end of 1949. 
$141,000,000, most of which came from 36 governments. The work of the fund 
now extends to more than 50 countries and territories in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in 1947 loaned 
almost $500,000,000 to western European countries for reconstruction. In 1948 
it made only two loans; one for reconstruction and one for development, the 
total of which was $28,000,000. In 1949 it loaned more than $200,000,000, most 
of which was for development. These were made for power development in 
Brazil and Mexico, for agricultural development in India and Colombia, for rail- 
way rehabilitation in India and for timber production and woodwork industries 
in Finland and Yugoslavia. The Bank has sent representatives to 20 under- 
developed countries and to 4 western European countries. One of the most 
significant missions of the Bank was sent to Colombia at the request of that 
Government to make a general survey of the development needs, potentialities, 
and problems. The Bank, of course, will play a very important role in the point 
4 program of the United Nations. The House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee are now considering the extent to which 
the United States will participate in this program, as recommended by the 
President. . 

The International Monetary Fund in 1949 sold $101,480,000 in Australia, 
Brazil, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Yugoslavia. Belgium, Costa Rico, and 
Nicaragua repurchased amounts of their own currency from the fund. The 
fund has rendered important and technical assistance in the establishment or 
changes in exchange rates, modifications of exchange control systems, means of 
dealing with the balance of payments and inflationary problems, new and up- 
to-date banking and monetary legislation and systems. This organization will 
also be an important cog in the point 4 program. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization has already set up an International 
Rice Commission to deal with the problems of improving the production and 
use of that food. It has set up a forestry working group in the Far East to attack 
that region’s problems in forestry. A parallel commission has already been or- 
ganized for Latin America. It has made outstanding progress in stimulating 
forest activities there. The FAO is now cataloging genetic stocks—a catalog of 
all varieties of food plants. It has started a seed stock of outstanding varieties 
of cereals, grasses, legumes, oil seeds, and vegetables in Washington, D. C. 
Samples are distributed for experimental purposes to plant breeders all over the 
world. The FAO is now trying to work out a solution to the problem of food 
surpluses in some parts of the world, and famines which exist in other parts at 
the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on to enumerate for many more pages the excellent 
work which is being done by all of the agencies of the United Nations. I just 
want to mention a few of the things that the General Assembly itself has worked 
on. The first is the Charter of Human Rights; the second is the Genocide Pact; 
the third, the Traffic in Persons Convention, which is designed to reduce and 
eventually eliminate white slavery and prostitution. The United Nations has 
appropriated $288,000 for 60 fellowships to train experts in underdeveloped 
countries. It has set up a Technical Assistance Board which will operate with 
voluntary contributions made by member nations. It has authorized that the 
first $10,000,000 in contributions will be distributed to participating organiza- 
tions at certain fixed ratios. Of the second $10,000,000 in contributions, 70 
percent will be available for distribution and 30 percent retained for subsequent 
allocations under the point 4 program. Expenditures in 1949 for technical as- 
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sistance was $307,000. It is expected that about $676,000 will be spent for this 
purpose in 1950. 

I think, Senator, the above record shows that we have made a great 
deal of progress. 

A lot of noble men and women have had to pay a fearful price for 
it, but I sometimes think of the unfortunate people who had to go 
into the concentration camps | 

Senator Witey. I call your attention to the fact that you started 
out and said that the world was scared to death. 

Senator Preprrr. I did, but I say we are making progress toward 
setting up these institutions, and I am just saying, these people that 
were, as wretched children, inmates of concentration camps, paid a 
fearful price; but in the wake of their suffering has come another 
international convention before our committee here, outlawing geno- 
cide. 

But, we have first to determine our long-range objectives, and then 
we have to try to implement them. 

In 1942, in February, I delivered the Marfleet lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in Canada; and the second of those lectures—there 
were two, which were called the World War and the Postwar World— 
and the second was the one in which I tried to envisage what we were 
going to do in the wake of World War IT and in these paragraphs I 
put together a little bit of the history of attempts to set up an inter- 
national organization, if I may refer to just a few of those. 





GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In the world of ancient Greece, from the seventh to the fourth 
centuries B. C., amphictyonic leagues and other stable confederations 
attempted to bring together several sovereign states, organizing them 
for peaceful cooperation. Most significant among them were the 
Achaean League of some 12 city-states, based on perfect equality of 
the member states, without domination of one over the others; and the 
great Delphic Amphictyony, which, supported by the authority of 
common worship, brought together almost the entire Greek race. 

Even in ancient Italy, before Rome began its ascent toward world 
empire, there existed, in the seventh to fourth centuries B. C., the Latin 
League of about 30 city-states, with which Rome, too, was associated, 
and which functioned as a true federation. 

After centuries of peace imposed by force upon a large part of the 
western world by the Roman Empire, that power broke asunder, 
and for a long time people lost touch with one another, restricted 
within their local units. Gradually, western and central Europe 
awoke from stupor. Though divided in innumerable units, the people 
of that part of the world were aware of their spiritual unity symbol- 
ized by the Roman Catholic Church, and developed a pull after tem- 
poral unity as well. Pope and emperor—an emperor usually chosen by 
vote of princes representing different countries—assured a kind of 
international organization from the eighth till the fifteenth century. 

But this vague organization did not suffice to the best minds of 
Europe, still nurturing Isaiah’s ancient dream, and we find Pierre 
Dubois, a French scholar, proposing in 1305 that all Christian powers 
ally themselves for the maintenance of peace and institute a perma- 
nent court of arbitration. 
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Even more interesting was: the plan suggested in 1461 by King 
Podiobrad of Bohemia—a precursor of the Czechoslovaks, noble ideas 
of a Masaryk, and a Benes, in our days—to organize a federal union 
composed of all Christian states, with a permanent council in the city 
of Basle as the supreme body. 

When Reformation disrupted the former unity of the western 
world, reducing in consequence the part played by pope and emperor 
as centers of a precarious international order, individuals and govern- 
ments were driven to feel doubly the need for a world union. Indi- 
‘viduals—some of them heads of states and responsible statesmen— 
indulged freely in far-reaching projects of a full-fledged federation 
of Europe or even of the world. 

First in point of time, and most amazing in many respects, was the 
lan submitted in 1603 by King Henry of France and his minister, 
ully, to other governments with a view of establishing a European 

federation composed of 15 member states of equal strength and equal 
status, with a general council to administer the federation’s affairs. 

There followed, in 1623, the project of Emeric Crucé, a learned 
Frenchman, of a world union of states. With a broadmindedness far 
in advance of his time, Crucé wanted to include the non-Christian 
states into the world union on an equal footing with the states pro- 
fessing various Christian creeds, and proposed the city of Venice as 
seat of the general council of the union. 

There followed in quick succession the projects of the German 
philosopher Leibnitz in 1676, of the Count of Hesse-Rheinfels in 
1673; of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, in 1688; of one of America’s 
earliest and greatest statesmen, William Penn, in 1693; of the English 
Quaker, John Bellers, in 1710; of the French Abbé de Saint-Pierre, in 
1712 (with his Abrege published in 1729) ; of Cardinal Alberoni, in 
1735; of the Frenchman D’Argenson, in the 1740’s; of Jeremy Ben- 
tham of England, in 1789; of the German Schlettwein, in 1791; of the 
philosopher Kant, in 1795; and of the Frenchman Saint Simon and 
Thierry, in 1814. This array of names includes only the most out- 
standing ones belonging to many nations. It indicates that courageous — 
and inquisitive minds could not rest while the world remained an arena 
of selfish strife. In a way Kant’s contribution will interest us more 
particularly. This great German, inspired by the French Revolution, 
was one of the first who insisted that the world union could not be 
securely built unless it was based on democratic principles, represent- 
ing a union of peoples rather than a union of rulers. 

After 1814, the idea of organizing the world made rapid progress. 
With pride I may point out the leadership of my countrymen in this 
movement. Peace societies were founded in 1815 in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Ohio. Similar societies in other States followed, and 
in 1828 they consolidated in the American Peace Society, led by that 
apostle of world peace, William Ladd. The Advocate of Peace, the 
organ of this movement, started appearing in 1834, and still continues 
its good work. 

A similar movement of peace societies developed in England be- 
ginning in 1816. The English economists, Cobden and Richard, were 
among its leaders. It spread to other countries, and international 
peace congresses were held annually between 1848 and 1853. After a 
brief interval, further international peace congresses were held in 
Switzerland under the auspices of another international group, the 
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League de la Paix et de la Liberté, founded by the Frenchman, Charles 
Lemonnier. This peace movement of the nineteenth century, while 
mainly pacifist in character, went beyond propaganda for disarma- 
ment and arbitration. A volume published in 1840 and edited by Wil- 
liam Ladd dealt with the core of the problem—it was a collection of 
essays on a Congress of Nations. The League de la Paix et de la 
Liberté raised prominently the issue of a United States of Europe. 
Victor Hugo presided over the peace congress of 1849 in Paris; Gari- 
baldi took active part in the peace congress of 1867 in Geneva; and 
the English-speaking world was stirred in 1842 by Tennyson’s in- 
spired vision, in his Locksley Hall, with which, of course, the com- 
mittee is thoroughly familiar, but it is always thrilling to hear this 
man, speaking in 1842, not only predicting aviation and all of its sig- 
nificance, as he does, but: | 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

That was a mighty concept for 1842, over a hundred years ago, over a 
hundred years prior to this date, and nobly conceived and beautifully 
expressed. 

In the meantime, preparatory work was being accomplished in many 
directions. Pacifists led by Baroness Bertha von Suttner led the 
struggle for disarmament. Lawyers, combining in the Institut de 
Droit International and the International Law Association, began lay- 
ing the foundations of a future univers] law. Two of Europe’s lawyers, 
the Scot Lorimer and the Swiss Bluntschli, came out with proposals 
of an international federation. Members of legislatures from many 
countries formed the Interparliamentary Union and strongly urged 
the substitution of arbitration for war. The best and most enlightened 
elements of the world’s public opinion were getting ready by stages for 
the great idea of an international federation. On May 5, 1910, Theodore 
Roosevelt, former President of the United States, in an address before 
the Nobel Committee in Christiania, Norway, bluntly declared as a 
goal “the establishment of some sort of international police force or 
power, competent and willing to prevent violence as between nations.” 
The United States Congress added its authoritative voice of approval. 
On April 5, 1910, a resolution was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States by Representative Barholdt, of 
Missouri, to authorize the appointment of a commission to draft 
articles of international federation, and for other purposes.” The 
resolution, as modified by a proposal by Representative Bennett, of 
New York, authorized— 


a commission of five members, * * * to consider the expedience * * * of 
constituting the combined navies of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace. 

The resolution in this form was adopted—unanimously, mark you— 
by the House, June 20, 1910, by the Senate on June 24, 1910, and 
became law the next day as Public Resolution No. 47, Sixty-first 
Congress. It can be found, a monument to the real sentiments of 
Se in volume 36 of the United States Statutes at Large, on 
page 885. 
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While far-reaching projects were thus being prepared by individ- 
uals, groups, and single countries, the governments of the world, too, 
‘were even to recognize the unsatisfactory state of a divided and dis- 
organized world. Clinging jealously to their cherished independence, 
they were afraid to adopt with determination a world federation 
scheme and relied for preservation of peace on the inadequate instru- 
ment of defensive alliances and the artificial device of balance of 
power. But their methods were plainly insufficient, and time after 
time the great powers of the word thos with most stakes in the 
affairs of the world—had to invent some machinery for organizin 
this planet. To do this, they resorted to international congresses an 
conferences which decided at least the most urgent questions of the 
time, leaving other questions in abeyance. This conference method 
had numerous draw-backs. It lacked permanence; it depended on a 
sufficient number of great powers being willing to resort to it; it re- 
quired unanimity and therefore could always be broken up by any 
power sufliciently obstinate; it placed the decisions on the fate of 
countries and nations in the hands of a group of great powers which 
were free to invite other smaller countries to the conference table or 
not. 

In spite of all these draw-backs, it is most significant that the deci- 
sive powers of the world, at critical times in history, after wars and 
at important points in times of peace, again and again assembled in 
conference to obviate at least temporarily the deplorable lack of the 
sorely needed permanent organization of mankind. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


To name but the most important ones of these international con- 
gresses, we have the Congress of Westphalia in 1648, the Congress 
of Utrecht in 17138, the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the Con. 

ess of Vienna in 1814, in which was born the semipermanent organ- 
ization of the concert of Europe, including En Pane France, Prussia, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, with Italy later added—and the smaller 
and briefer Holy Alliance. The next important congresses of the 
coneert of Europe were the Congress of Paris in 1856, and the two 
Congresses of Berlin in 1878 and 1885. 

The dawn of the future rose in 1899 when an almost universal con- 
ference assembled at The Hague to consider disarmament and the sub- 
stitution of arbitration and conciliation for war. Neither the First 
nor the Second Hague Conference, in 1907 succeeded in these tasks, 
and on the eve of the Third conference the war of 1914 broke out. 

But in 1919 the world was determined to continue pulling the long 
uphill trail toward world organization. The Paris Peace Conference, 
an assembly of many nations, wrote five peace treaties—Versailles, St. 
Germain, Trianon, Neuilly, Seives—not particularly good nor par- 
ticularly bad they were, as peace treaties go, and left a Conference of 
Ambassadors, representing the major allies, to supervise the carrying 
out of the treaty provisions. But the eyes of the world were glued with 
hope on the other child of the Peace Conference—the League of Na- 
tions, with its two associated bodies of the World Court and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 
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And I interject, Mr. Chairman, and Senators, that I was just 
reminded on the radio, coming in this morning, that it was on this day 
February the 3d, 1924, that one of the great men of our generation, of 
all times, Woodrow Wilson, who, more than any other man of his 
time, gave impetus to this idea of international organization, and the 
world of law and order and peace. 

An attempt was made in 1924 to strengthen the League by the 
Geneva Protocol. Here, then, are the footprints of our faltering 
course up the long trail. What of the path ahead? What sort of order 
‘shall we set up when at last the joyous bells of peace shall ring out? 
I wonder if we appreciate just what we are doing now; I mean those of 
us who are members of the United Nations in working together. 

Now, that brought it up until 1942. Just look what happened, Mr. 
Chairman, and Senators, since 1942. 

January 1, 1942, the resolution of the many powers associatin 
themselves together in what might be called the compact of the Unite 
Nations, and a new concept is born that is, a more perfect concept 
than had ever existed before, from which emerged the United Nations. 
They may have called it the States and-so-on, or the League and-so-on, 
but while the term may have been previously used, it had never been 
generally employed in the description of an international organization, 
or to the United Nations, and it 1s suggestive to us of our own country, 
and I always had a feeling it was President Roosevelt, an American, 
who applied that concept of the United Nations, because he was think- 
ing that all the world would eventually come into something akin to 
our Federal system here in America. 

- Now, since January the ist, 1942, we fight the World War together, 
and then we establish at San Francisco, in April 1945, the United Na- 
tions Organization ; and then, under the leadership and encouragement 
of such an aegis as that, we have established elecen of these subordinate 
bodies, such as the World Health Organization, the Agriculture and 
Food Organization, and UNESCO, and all these other organizations 
that have gone up under the United Nations. 

All this is a splendid program, as long as it has taken and as pain- 
ful as it has been, but now it seems to me we are at the stage where 
it is necessary to get everybody together and go forward, and we 
propose in our resolution here to go forward by improving what 
we have got. 

I do not favor breaking up the United Nations Organization and 
forming some kind of international association of nations. I think 
that will break the semblance and partial unity that we have among 
the nations and the peoples of the world. 


EVOLUTION OF THE UN 


I think the right way to approach this thing is by evolving the 
United Nations into a stronger organization with more power, and 
with a more effective strength; and, that we need to clarify what our 
objectives are, and to strive toward the accomplishment. of those ob- 
jectives. 

Twenty-one States—Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Washing- 
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ton—have passed resolutions approving a world federation of one 
type or another. These States are located in the North and South, 
the East and West. This rapidly expanding, popular demand indi- 
cates that the American people want to reaffirm their faith in the 
United Nations and move forward to build that organization into 
a world structure capable of preserving peace and maintaining se- 
curity. 

The Legislature of Florida of last year has passed two resolutions 
which look toward world federation; one of them places this question 
on the ballot at the next general election in order to secure the views 
of the people of my State; the other requests Congress to convene a 
constitutional convention for the purpose of proposing an amendment 
_ which would enable the United States to negotiate with other nations 
for the strengthening of the United Nations through transformation 
into a world federation. 

American foreign policy must have a long-range objective. We 
must make a sharp distinction between the expediencies adopted in 
fighting the cold war and the long-term goals of the United States 
in the promotion of world peace. Our policy must have a positive 
and affirmative answer to the challenge of communism. Through a 
world federation of governments we must give the United Nations 
power to guarantee and maintain peace under a system of world 
law. Peace must be established by law and order. 

The World Federation resolution contemplates an organization 
open to all nations. Partial federations will only further divide the 
world. This World Federation must not be conceived as a military 
alliance or as an instrument of aber eon against any country or 
group of nations. It must operate through the United Nations. We 
must not in any way try to weaken the United Nations. It is a bridge- 
head which must be defended and expanded. Like any other demo- 
cratic group, a world federation must permit differences in economic 
and political ideas and policies to exist among its members. 

The Atlantic Pact, the military-assistance program, and the other 
actions which we have taken are certainly necessary measures of pre- 

aredness in the silent and cold duel which is taking place today 

e must understand that these are temporary measures and are no 
final solution to peace by world law. 

We cannot place our hope and faith in a balance of power and 
the armaments race on which such a balance always depends. Nat- 
urally, a system for the broad limitation and control of armaments 
is a primary objective of peace seekers. In the United Nations we can 
still press for a peaceful agreement on such issues as the atomic bomb, 
the peaceful use of atomic energy, and the control of armaments. In 
the United Nations we already have the machinery for peaceful dis- 
cussion; that is, the General Assembly and the Security Council. 
One of our immediate goals would be the use of this machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. In other words, the United Na- 
tions through a world federation of nations must be given powers to 
prevent war, power to enact, interpret, and enforce laws. Such laws 
would include the right to regulate the possession and use of weapons 

capable of mass destruction. See 
Laws, unlike treaties, are enforceable against individuals. A law 
of this type would include the right to arrest and try responsible 
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individuals before they are in a position to involve nations in a 
oN struggle involving arms. 

here are some individuals and organizations who liken a federa- 
tion of, nations to the history and growth of our own country. They 
point with pride to the development of the Constitution out of the 
Continental Congress and the Articles of Confederation, and justly 
so; but the Union of the States was a union of 13 bodies whose peoples 
spoke the same !znguage, had a common tradition of law and govern- 
ment and a common experience together in their struggle for liberty 
and democracy. 

The present world situation is something different. The nations of 
the world do not have the same language, the same tradition of law 
and government. Through a world federation we must unite nations 
with different economic and political philosophies. But here is one 
goal common to all people; that goal is peace through democracy. 

There are many people who are blind to the great potential of 
the United Nations. Those who propose such immediate changes in 
cate as the elimination of the veto power advocate a dangerous 

olicy. 
P I will add that it means destruction of the organization that we have 
got, and removing from access of disputants a world forum in which 
public opinion may be appealed to and where those who are at fault 
may be publicly condemned. 

Hasty action of this type may destroy the United Nations and bring 
us dangerously close to an atomic war which would lay waste to 
the world. What I should like to make clear is this: I would have 
no objection to the elimination of the veto power as long as such action 
does not tear the United Nations asunder. I am sure that there would 
be no objection by the members of the UN if the veto power did not 
apply to procedural questions. But, if the total abolition of the veto 
would break up that great organization, I would strenuously oppose 
wiping it off the Charter of the United Nations. 

Our position is overpowering. Its force and logic will establish 
before the world that the only hope for world peace lies in a strength- 
ened United Nations. 

So, Mr. Chairman and Senators, we think that by the Congress of 
the United States putting itself on record for this great goal of an 
effective international organization, the objective of an international 
law that will be interpreted by judicial tribunals of international 
character, and enforced by competent authorities, is the concept which, 
alone, can assure us that we will have a lawful forum and the whole 
world will be heartened, I believe, and stimulated and find fresh en- 
couragement in these objectives, under such a clear-cut declaration 
of policy and principles by the Congress of the United States. 

Now, the implementation of it is something that would have to be 
worked out, but we passed in the Congress the Fulbright resolution, 
and the Connally resolution, or Connally-Vandenberg resolution, 
about an international organization before we ever set it up. 

The Senator will recall the debate we had on that resolution and 
probably will remember that a group of us offered an amendment to 
the Connally-Vandenberg resolution, in which we were insisting upon 
our coming out for an international ere 

We established clearly the concept of what we were shooting at, 
and then later on the executive branch of the Government imple- 
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mented the Fulbright and the Connally resolutions by our participa- 
tion in and adherence to the United Nations. . 

So, we say that it comparably is a first step in the direction of a 
world organization, to which we have eventually got to come if we 
are to have a world of law and order, and we believe that such a 
resolution would give immense impetus to this grand idea. 


ELIMINATION OF THE VETO 


Senator Witry. Senator Pepper, I am interested in this one state- 
ment, on the last page: 

Those who propose such immediate changes in the UN as the elimination 
of the veto power advocate a dangerous policy. 

Senator Preprer. I interpolated, Mr. Chairman, some additional 
words in there to amplify that sentence. We all would like to see 
the veto power elimiated, although our own: Government, I think 
history will say, was not in favor of that policy when the UN was 
established, and we have not yet advocated the complete elimination 
of the veto in all fields, but we certainly favor the elimination of the 
veto in all procedural matters, and in many other matters, all of which 
have been made clear in the position that we have taken in the address 
of General Marshall before the United Nations Organization. 

Senator, I am glad you gave me an opportunity to clarify that— 
I would not want to insist upon the complete elimination of the veto. 
To do so to that extent we would immediately tear asunder the struc- 
ture we now have. I think time is on the side of the United Nation’s 
success, and that we ought not to break it up, and we oust not to re- 
quire any condition to membership that would imevitably have the 
effect of breaking it up. I do not mean to say that I don’t deplore the 
use of the veto, and condemn its abuse, but I don’t want to break up 
the United Nations that we now have, because I rather think that if 
we had tried to solve the issue of slavery in the early United States 
within 5 years after the United States Government began to func- 
tion, I daresay we would have only destroyed the United States, and 
we would not have abolished slavery. It took 50 years before the 
United States Government was strong enough to face and to decide 
that issue, and also to establish unequivocably the sovereignty of the 
Nation over any of is component parts. 

I am only saying that I hope it will not be necessary to tear asunder 
the very commendable structure we have already got. I want to try 
to build it into a greater strength and power and force, rather than 
to tear it apart. 

Now, I do not condemn others, Senator; I am only voicing humbly 
my own views about the matter. 

Senator Winey. You are always very humble; we will admit that. 

Senator Prprrer. I don’t intend to be that way. 

Senator Witey. Kut, you are also very versatile and learned. 

_The point I was trying to make was that we yesterday considered 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, and two anal fine minds, there 
are a number of them | 

Senator Preprer. For whom I have the most profound respect and 
admiration. _~ ae Ah 
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Senator Witey. Took the position that it was the veto power, in- 
herent in the present structure, so abused by the Russians, that was 
creating this unsettled and chaotic condition in the world. 

Of course, I personally feel that both sides are urging upon the 
public something that we must be very careful about, and that is the 
passage of a resolution, whether it be Senate Concurrent Resolution 
52 or your resolution, which would lead the people to believe that the 
millennium has arrived. That is the great soporific, or sleeping 
powder, that we have got to look out for. 

After all, it is a question of a contest for the minds of men. It is 
a question of whether you pass this resolution, and if so, how are you 
going to implement it? What effect will the implementation have on 
the Russians; can you bring them into camp and talk and reason 
with them? I dont’ think anyone ever made a better argument than 
you have made this morning showing how ineffective, through the 
years, mere resolutions could be. We have got to make sure to keep our 
powder dry this time. We have in the past sold ourselves down river, 
and given up our forces, and let the aggressors think we would not 
fight. That is the story of two wars, and the result was that we got 
into both of them. 

Now that we have had the position of great minds on one side, you 
say do not eliminate the veto power; and on the other side it is said 
that it is best to get rid of the veto. There we have an issue in rela- 
tion to the mechanism, but neither side faces up to the real issue; how 
to talk to the Russian people or the Russian management—that is our 
real problem. 

Senator Prrrrr. It undoubtedly is, Senator, and a most perplexing 
and challenging one. 

There are two factors, however, that are working in favor of peace, 
to seems tome. One is this concept of unity that I spoke about a while 
ago, which has been growing. Now, I might have added to my little 
summary here a while ago that another thing that has been done 
recently, although not connected with the United Nations, is the act 
of Chapultepec, and the Treaty of Chapultepec that we have here in 
this Western Hemisphere, when we came together in a solemn pact 
and pledged a common defense, one to the other and to our hemisphere. 

ar ea Wiey. May I interrupt and ask one simple question 
there { 
‘Senator Perrrr. Yes. 


UNITY FORCED BY FEAR 


Senator Witey. Do you think there would be any evidence of unity, 
as you call it, in the world today if it wasn’t due to overpowering 
fear of the Russians? 

Senator Perper. No. 

Senator WitEy. Well, is that a good way to cause unity? Does it 
create essential unity ? 

Senator Perrrr. I was going to make two points, Senator, and this 
was my first one: that there was a growing unity that is a very con- 
siderable force. I am going to speak about the unity, and then I am 
going to speak about the disunity and other efforts about which I 
wanted to remark. 
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We have the Treaty of Chapultepec in the Western Hemisphere 
where, to a stronger degree than ever in the past, we have pledged 
ourselves to one another’s security. 

Now, western Europe today is closer together than, in my opinion, 
it has ever been in its history, and of its own accord. It is only a 
bare suggestion of unity, of course, that they have achieved, but we 
do have this western union of a number of European states. We do 
have a common military and economic and political functioning 
amongst them, sort of an organism that reflects those functions. 

Not only that, but we, ourselves, are cooperating with that western 
union, and in addition to that, 12 nations, 10 in the Old World and 2 
a the New World, have solemnly committed themselves to the Atlantic 

act. 

Now then, that is a greater unity, a greater concert of action be- 
tween the democratic peoples, or among the democratic peoples than I 
have ever before known. We have never had such a thing as the 
Atlantic Pact before, to which we have been a party. 

Now, I say those are encouraging things, as well as the fact that 
they are existing are evidence of dangers to which the Senator ad- 
verted, which are very discouraging in their character. 

_ That is my personal point of view, that the democratic world, as 
we call it, has grown into a greater unity than it has ever previously 
possessed. | 

Now then, the danger to world security is greater than it has ever 
been. I think that will operate in two ways, one, to drive the opposing 
world closer together; and, two, to bring the leaders of the opposing 
groups in our orb of earth to an eventual recognition of the fact that 
the end of the course we are following can mean only the destruction 
of all of us. 

Now, in World War I we both used poison gas. In the later war, 
neither one used it because all knew that the beginning of that sort of 
warfare would mean immediate and maybe more effective retaliation 
from the other side. 

These are delicate things to talk about, and one can be so easily 
misquoted and done a disservice by it, but each of us must now recog- 
nize, as our Senators do, that two great nations are within relatively 
the same periods, capable of more or less the same progress in the 
perfection of armaments and methods of destruction, so it is not a 
monopoly on either side. It is like two strong men engaging in a 
battle to the death. If they know that whenever the contest begins, 
it means the death not only of the one, but of both. It would seem to 
me that those whom we regard as recalcitrants should eventually be 
willing to relieve the anxiety and fear of their own people, and the 
taxes of what it costs their economy, and they can less afford it than 
we. Their standard of living is immeasurably lower than ours, and 
every bomb they make decreases the calorie diet of every citizen in 
their country. 

It impairs the quality of the clothes they wear, the kind of houses 
they live in, as it does to a degree, but a far lesser degree here in our 
own country. 

I cannot deny to the human mind some attributes of rationality, and 
it seems to me that sometime or another, unless the people have com- 
mitted themselves to a course that folly does not suggest the descrip- 
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tion of, and are eventually bent upon nothing but that test of power 
that will mean that one will survive, and that the other will die, with 
a strong risk that neither might survive, which would lead any reason- 
able man to conclude that that in itself would be folly. | 

It seems to me that eventually those that we regard as obstacles 
to this concept of nations, the American people will be willing to 
face differences and difficulties and conflicts of interest to the extent 
that they may exist in a reasonable and rational and decent way, and 
make possible a closer accord among mankind, but we have got to the 
point now where the thing that should challenge the time of all of 
us is the solution of this problem. 
~ What does it mean if we go out here and have children, rear them 
through the struggles of life, raise our families, build cities and great 
enterprises, if they are to be obliterated, and the land where they were, 
for a thousand years as this morning’s paper eee someone as saying 
that if New York were destroyed by one of these hydrogen bombs, 
which would destroy even the largest city, and the bay and harbor, 
the area around it all would be uninhabitable for a millennium. 

Why, people may not realize that we are living in that kind of a 

world, and while we struggle with these lesser things that are the 
chores of the day, we had Seiden get down on our knees and pray, 
or concert our efforts upon a project of some sort to try to bring this 
thing at least into placidity. : 
' So, I am saying that we made a great deal of progress toward uni- 
fying the democratic world, and the boa of difficulties today is so 
frightening that it would seem to me that if the minds of nations 
remain rational, that we would at long last say now, we would recog- 
nize each other as powers of great strength and people of great cour- 
age and say that now has the time finally come to sit down and either 
decide that it is war to the death, with everything we have got thrown 
into it, and the risk of one surviving, or else let us quit the folly of 
this continued competition and try to find some basis for an honorable 
peace in a world without bombs. 

Senator THomas. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Senator Pepper, I don’t find myself 
in disagreement with your thesis at all. I think you made a great 
contribution in getting for the record here a running sequence of these 
dates when there attempts have been made. | 
- Senator Perper. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. But, won’t you say that the same 
thing that you are trying to bring about by your proposed solution 
here was the purpose of Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations? I 
share with you the greatest admiration for Woodrow Wilson, and 
think his was one of the greatest minds in the world. He was a great 
friend of mine. I was at the university when he was a professor there, 
so I knew him intimately. I was very enthusiastic about his vision 
and I supported the League when it came up. 

But, didn’t the League of Nations have the same purpose as the 
United Nations? It was an approach toward a world organization to 
preserve the peace by the supremacy of law, as distinguished from the 
supremacy of force. So, we are agreed, I think, 100 percent on that. 

Ow, we are in a situation where we have to say, What is the next 


step? 
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This resolution may be desirable. Isee no particular objection to the 
resolution, but I ask what we accomplish by it? Don’t we have to 
think in terms of where we go from here? 

Senator Tobey, for example, said that he thought we ought to move 
under article 109 to amend the Charter. You cannot amend the Char- 
ter as long as it requires the ratification of all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. The veto prevents amending the Charter 
in its present form. There is a point so ably brought out by Senator 
Douglas yesterday. That is where, and one reason why I was so 
impressed by his presentation of Senate Congressional Resolution 52, 
which moved in a smaller area than might otherwise be possible. It 
would make it possible to recognize and stop an aggressor except when 
three of the big powers join together in order to veto such action. 

Now, without going into details of the matter, what is the next. 
specific, practical step—with the hydrogen bomb hanging over our 
heads and threatening us—what is the next step to bring about some 
move whereby we can stop the next aggression ? 

Senator Perper. Senator, I don’t ane that the legislative branch 
of the Government is expected to pass a resolution which will define 
all of the details of such a program. I think that comes more directly 
within the realm of the executive branch of the Government. 

I suggested the analogy a while ago that we are in the stage we 
were when the Fulbright and the Connally-Vandenberg resolutions 
were adopted—where we committed ourselves to an international or- 
ganization, and the gist of which was about what our organization 
was contemplated to be—it was not quite so clear in detail, but, it 
was to lead to a peaceful world. 


THE FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will read into the record from 
page 26 of Senate Document No. 48, the so-called Fulbright resolu- 
tion, adopted September 21, 1943, as House Concurrent Resolution 25, 
Seventy-eighth Congress: 


Resolved by the House of Representatiwes (the Senate concurring) That the 
Congress hereby expresses itself as favoring the creation of appropriate inter- 
national machinery with power adequate to establish and to maintain a just 
and lasting peace, among the nations of the world, and as favoring participa- 
tion by the United States therein through its constitutional processes. 


THE CONNALLY RESOLUTION 


Also, the Connally resolution, of November 5, 1948, Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, Seventy-eighth Congress: 


Resolved, That the war against all our enemies be waged until complete 
victory is achieved. 

That the United States cooperate with its comrades-in-arms in securing a 
just and honorable peace. 

That the United States, acting throygh its constitutional processes, join 

with free and sovereign nations in the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the peace 
of the world. 
' That the Senate recognizes the necessity of there being established at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to mem- 
bership by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 
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That, pursuant to the Constitution of the United States, any treaty made to 
effect the purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the Government of the United 
States with any other nation or any association of nations, shall be made only 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

Now, those two resolutions, I feel, gave great impetus to the United 
Nations Organization, the organization set up 2 years later. 

I feel now that where we say here that— 
it is the sense of the Congress that it should be the fundamental objective 
of the foreign policy of the United States to support and strengthen the United 
Nations and to seek— 


to seek its support, beg pardon— 


to seek its development into a world federation open to all nations with defined 
and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression through 
enactment, interpretation and enforcement of world laws. 

It is going to be a many-sided battle, Mr. Chairman and Senators, 
to achieve that. I do not delude myself in the belief that it is going 
to come probably within the lifetime of those of us sitting at this 
table, but I do feel that we shall 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Let me ask you: How does that 
differ from the purpose of the United Nations, and what we are trying 
to move toward by amendment of the United Nations—this evolu- 
tionary process ? 





A MORE EFFECTIVE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Perrer. It is the basic concept of the United Nations, but 
what we do now is look at the situation as it exists. We say we should 
go further and we dedicate ourselves to going further, toward this 

Senator Smit of New Jersey. Further than what? 

Senator Pepper. Further than we now are. 

. Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is what I am getting at. 
Senator PEprer. Toward what we say here, into a world federation. 
Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What does it mean? 

Senator Peprer. With defined and limited power adequate to pre- 
serve the peace and prevent aggression through enactment, interpreta- 
tion, and enforcement of world law. 

_ In other words, an improved, a strengthened, an expanded, more 
effective United Nations. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. If I may interpose—— 

Senator Peprer. The Senator asked the question, “Does that mean 
that we should amend it?” 

Well, undoubtedly that is one way to do it, if we could get an amend- 
ment. Maybe that would be fine, but another way to do it would be 
to keep on pushing at every weak place that we can find, to try to 
strengthen this organization; and it might be that the President might 
invite nations to come together in a world conference to consider 
whether we might not strengthen the United Nations Organization. 

I am just saying that that is one way of doing it. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. All right. 

Senator Witey. Isn’t that simply a reiteration of everything said 
before? 

Senator Prerrer. Pardon? 
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Senator Wier. Isn’t that simply a reiteration of everything said 
before? If it is not, how does it differ? I mean, in all these resolu- 
tions that come to us, it is the hope and prayer of Congress and the 
people that eventually through some common-sense procedure we 
will arrive at peace. 

Senator Perper. That is right. 

Well, Senator, the preacher preaches on Christianity on every Sun- 
day, but just because he has preached on Christianity last Sunday he 
doesn’t say that “I have already covered that subject, and I don’t need 
to preach on that any more.” 

We just keep on preaching on it, as it were, here in the Congress. 
We preached it before we got it. I have recited how a long time ago 
Congress preached it in 1910, and we got something that was better 
than we had ever had in 1919, ever had before in the world. 

Unhappily, we did not adhere to it, I think, but we preached again 
in 1943, and we got something better than we had ever had before. 

The United Nations is immeasurably, it seems to me, better than 
the League of Nations was, so our preachments have brought footage. 

Now we are not satisfied with what we have got; we want to preach 
it again. Weare still going ahead, and what we mean to say here, this 
is the sentiment of the Congress of the United States, speaking for our 
people, and that means that we want our Government to look and 
seek, we use the word “seek” here—— 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Seek what? 

Senator Pepper. Seek the development of the United Nations into 
a world federation open to all nations with limited and defined powers. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I would like to know what is meant 
by a “world federation” as you have it in there. That is, as distin- 
guished from, if I may continue and ask another question, as dis- 
tinguished from another group that is trying to show some of us that 
the route properly should be through the Atlantic union. 

Senator Pepper. Well—— 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Is that conflict, or does it work 
together 

Senator Preprer. I only speak for myself. We can only speak for 
ourselves, but I want to express my own view. I warmly commend 
and encourage in every way I can those that are working in the same 
general direction to go ahead, but at the same time I have not put any 
name on other than this one resolution. Other Senators will express 
their own views. 

Senator Witey. Are you what has been called a world federalist 2 

Senator Peprer. If you want to use that term. 

Senator Witey. Is that embodied in this resolution ? 

Senator Perper. That is the general idea of what we are seeking. 

Senator Wiey. I thought that was another resolution coming up. 

Senator Peprer. I think that resolution has been associated with— 
this resolution has been associated with that term. That may not or 
it may be accurate, though, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Does that resolution mean we are 
endorsing the so-called world federalist movement? Because there is 
another specific approach I think should be thoroughly explored— 
in fact, there are more than the one—and I am striving to see what 
we are asked to do. a 
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Senator Perper. I think a great many of those who have been work- 
ing in support of this resolution have been described as seeking a 
world federation. I think “world federalist” is the term that has 
been applied to this effort. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. This is opposed to the Atlantic union 
idea which you feel to be too regional ? 


WORLD FEDERATION OR ATLANTIC UNION ? 


Senator Perrrr. The difference is this, and again I am not binding 
my coauthors in speaking but am voicing only my own views. The 
basic difference is this: there are some who want to amend the Charter 
immediately, and if there was a veto of the amendment I suppose they 
would go ahead with those that favor the amendment and therefore 
break up the United Nations. I don’t know whether that would be 
the effect or not. I don’t know that they intend that. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You agree you don’t want to break 
up the United Nations. 

Senator Preprrr. I agree I don’t want to break up the United Na- 
tions; that is correct. , 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I am glad you take that point of 
view. - 

Senator Peprer. That is basic in any approach I make. I do not 
want to discard the greatest institution that has ever been set up in 
human history for world conference and for world peace, but I don’t 
want to leave it static; I want to build it better. 

Now, then, I stated on the floor of the Senate when we were debating 
the Atlantic Pact that I doubted very seriously whether I would sup- 
port—I didn’t want to commit myself unless I knew what the situa- 
tion was at the time—a Mediterranean Pact. You will remember along 
about that time that there were a great many requests to join the 
Atlantic Pact, and some came in. Some wanted a Mediterranean 
Pact, and others said, “Let’s have a Pacific Pact.” Obviously, if you 
are going to divide the world up into a number of alliances or a num- 
ber of pact countries, then you have torn the whole fabric of the 
United Nations apart. You would have an entirely different struc- 
ture than you have got at the present time. I supported, you will 
remember, the Atlantic Pact; and I never hesitated on it. I am 
strongly for it, but we all recognize, as General Marshall said, it was 
sort of an expedient to give security through collective action to our 
democratic world, or to a part of it, until the United Nations, as 
General Marshall said, could get strong enough to do this itself. It 
was a sort of an international vigilante that we are using until we 
can set up the courthouse, the judge, and the sheriff for the world, 
as it were. 

Now, I am not in favor of anything that will run contrary to the 
purposes of the United Nations. I want to get the democratic coun- 
tries associated together, and I am in favor of things like the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, where we talk about these things. If it is 
necessary that we get together in a pact for our security, physically, I 
am willing to do that, but to take what we call the Atlantic world and 
set it up as our international organization would inevitably push the 
other part of the world into a rival organization of its own. We would 
stand off and throw rocks at each other and hurl names at each other, 
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and we would never meet together. We wouldn’t even pretend to 
carry on the amenities with respect to one another. I cannot believe 
that that is progress, Senator. I may be wrong. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Of course, the Atlantic union peo- 
ple won’t admit that at all. They say, as far as we have gone, the most 
we can do is to merge together with those countries with the same 
traditions. the western traditions. I am not advocating that, but I am 
trying to get before our committee what the various issues are and the 
difference between the various resolutions. 

Senator Perrer. Senator, I have no right to describe or define what 
the other advocates propose. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I understand that. 

Senator Prerrrer. I only gave my own imperfect concept of what 
some of the groups advocate. I am not familiar with the resolution 
of those two Senators whom, of all others, I have great respect for. 
Senator Thomas and Senator Douglas are truly great men. I read it 
but didn’t get to hear their testimony yesterday and have not had an 
opportunity of studying it, so I am not capable of commenting on that. 

I want the Atlantic world to work together, obviously. e have 
more in common with those people than we do with lots of others, the 
same type of language, semis close origin and culture, and our 
whole pasts are intermingled. But at the same time I am willing to 
cooperate and I want us to be intimate in our associations one with 
another and want us to continue to pursue our common objectives. 
I would like to see us continue our friendly association such as under 
the Marshall plan, for example, where we are doing a great deal 
together; but, if you formalize that into a rival organization or a suc- 
cessor of the United Nations, then you are going afield. However, I 
did not come here to speak disparagingly of the efforts of anyone else. 
Iam ge saying that, so far as I am now informed about the gency 
I prefer this approach and it is the only one I have associated mysel 
with because the thing of interest in it is, it says, “support and 
strengthen the United Nations,” so it makes it clear in the beginning 
that we are going to work through the United Nations and to seek, as 
a nation—and its says “seek”—seek diligently to look for its develop- 
ment, the development of the United Nations into a world federation. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Perhaps I have not made myself 
clear heretofore. I want to know about this world federation, and 
pperney you cannot elaborate on it any further. What I would 

ike to know is, Does it express a specific program? What does it do? 

Do we have a world federation and world federalists as something 
separate and distinct from each other, and if they are we will have 
to know what they are. 

Senator Prprer. I am not advocating anything except what is 
specifically written down on this one page, and I don’t want to be 
regarded as associating myself with anything else. I am committing 
myself only to these exact words. , 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I wanted to get that clear. 

Senator Prprrer. I do know ene thing. The other day they had a 
meeting down in my city and discussed this general subject, and some 
people around town applied some pretty severe names to some fine 
local citizens and myself who were interesting ourselves in this 
resolution, so I certainly would not want to adopt their name nor what 
they call us, and I might not want to adopt somebody else’s name. 
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I am only associating myself with these words. I believe that resolu- 
tion makes this part clear: 

It is the sense of the Congress of the United States now that it should be the 
fundamental objective of the foreign policy of the United States to support and 
strengthen the United Nations. 

That is the gist of the matter. 

Now, we have been doing that but we are just preaching it again, 
and I know we haven’t said those words lately, since the Connally and 
Fulbright resolutions— 
to seek the development, of the United Nations into a world federation open to 
all nations with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and 


prevent aggression through enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world 
laws. 


That is the heart of it. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 


Now, undoubtedly one method that should be tried would be to see 
if we could not amend the United Nations Charter. It certainly would 
not hurt anything to do just what your distinguished colleagues sug- 
gest, start right off with a formal effort, but if it failed I wouldn’t 
quit, I would seek something else, after having appealed to world 
opinion, and to member states to favor an amendment that we advo- 
cated—if they were to do that, well, I would say, “Can’t we strengthen 
it this much, or in this respect,” or we might get all the members to 
come together and discuss it; we might call it another world con- 
ference. 

I tell you the situation is serious enough today, Senator, so that it 
would not be amiss for the President of the United States to call the 
heads of all the nations on the face of the earth together and say, 
“You ought to know that the human race today stands in jeopardy, 
and if we don’t arrest this dangerous course that we are all following 
we may find ourselves in fear of something else; the end of the trail 
is the precipice where the immeasurable abyss is below.” 

Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. I will say, Senator, that I have dis- 
cussed that very principle with See that have been studying this 
matter—for example, some people working in the United Nations— 
and what they fear is that such a statement by the President of the 
United States might give rise to a feeling that the United Nations was 
a big failure. They felt it might undermine the United Nations to 
suddenly call a meeting like that. 

However, the route suggested by the Thomas-Douglas resolution 
might be the beginning, starting from inside, before we get the larger 
concept of the whole picture. 

I think we have before us the same objectives that were set up in 
San Francisco, in what you are talking of today. 

Senator Pepper. There isn’t any difference. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I don’t see how this strengthens it. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Senator Preprer. I should be a little more accurate. This is cer- 
tainly identical with the goal of the advocates of the United Nations. 
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That is what we hoped to achieve. Now, we had to admit that we 
didn’t reach all of our ambitions or our goals in the United Nations 
Charter, because we knew there was a threatened situation that might 
develop and knew that the Charter would have to be based upon the 
cooperation of the great powers. I would say that what we actually 
produced at San Francisco was a compromise with our objectives. We | 
just got all we could of what we hoped to achieve. We didn’t get all 
that was in the Connally resolution or in the Fulbright resolution. 
We got the best we could at the time, and I think now we ought to 
try to move forward. 

I am perfectly willing totry. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. I don’t quarrel with that. I think 
we Should try to move forward. 

Now, the question is, What is the next logical step? 

Senator Prerrrr. The situation is so multisided that I doubt ser- 
lously if Congress is going to pass a resolution here that will overcome 
all the objections, but I thought we could pass a resolution reaffirming 
our goals, if any, day after tomorrow, or at some time we have any 
concrete proposals that we want to gain, let somebody initiate them, 
or let our Committee on Foreign Relations here initiate them, or let 
the President initiate them. | 

I don’t say that we should adopt this resolution and then quit and 
go home, as it were. . 

I thought it would help if we adopted this resolution and then 
maybe day after tomorrow somebody will have a better one, maybe the 
others are better, now.. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am a little confused, because some 
of the Senators have endorsed both your resolution and the Atlantic 
Union resolution, and I am wondering whether they are entirely 
reconcilable. 

Senator Pepper. I don’t feel that they are altogether reconcilable, 
though I imagine that what a Senator might do would be, I suppose, 
to reconcile himself by signing several of the resolutions with the idea 
that they were all working in the right direction and that he would 
want to help any of them, 1n any way he could. 

I feel that way myself, but I just thought it would be better, as this 
(S. Con. Res. 56) more nearly reflected my ideas than the others, and - 
I associated myself with it. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I want to clarify my own thinking, 
because I think the subcommittee has a responsibility to try and dis- 
tinguish between these resolutions and find the good and bad points 
of each. 

I assume that you as a member of the committee would be in favor 
of such a decision. 

Senator Pepper. I will cooperate in every possible way in getting 
the best that we can get out of all of the proposals. 

You have been more than indulgent, my colleagues, and I thank 
you very much. 

Senator Tuomas. There will be placed in the record at this point 
a statement by Senator Magnuson. 
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(The statement of Senator Magnuson is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


In reference to Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, to which the committee is 
addressing its attention, I should like to submit this statement in regard to 
the proposed legislation for strengthening the United Nations into a structure 
capable of carrying forward its profound responsibility for world peace. 

Together with Senator Tobey and those others of my colleagues who have 
joined in sponsoring this resolution, our motivation has been the humble hope 
that in this way we could contribute to forward progress. In international rela- 
tions it has been our hope that these efforts would inure to the advantage of 
all the peoples of the world who are interested in peace and in freedom from 
fear. 


BURDEN OF COLD WAR 


_ We have pointed out that the “cold war” has placed upon all nations the 
onerous burden of an armed race. The extent to which that is true is graphically 
illustrated by current developments aimed at furthering the devastation of arms 
through scientific application, which is so well known it hardly needs amplifica- 
tion. I am sure that most of the peoples of the world are greatly concerned 
by the profound implications involved. 

It has occurred to those of us cosponsoring this resolution that the burden will 
not be eased until the United Nations in itself can guarantee the security of 
all nations, and that without that security we cannot have the peace that will 
enable men everywhere to work out their economic problems. 

We are entirely appreciative of the delicate nature of the problem which is 
being studied by your committee. Hence, I think it is fitting to state again the 
objectives of the resolution which we introduced and to which you are devoting 
your consideration. 


DEPOSIT OF LIMITED SOVEREIGNTY 


The World Federation that we advocate does not envision a world government 
with the full powers generally associated with the National Government. To the 
contrary, it contemplates a very limited deposit of sovereignty in the United 
Nations. The objective is to make the United Nations strong enough to guaran- 
tee the security of all nations. This means that the internal functions of mem- 
ber nations would remain untouched. In the international sphere, perhaps all 
that the nations would surrender would be the dubious privilege of initiating a 
world conflict of such proportions that it would preaten the continuation of the 
civilization we know. 

This resolution assumes a moral responsibility that will offer the world a way 
out of the foreboding cloud of world communism. This federation would be 
_ open to the entire world. Any federation, to be a real world federation, must be 
open to all nations; not merely a regrouping of nations, to the end of perpet- 
uating either ‘‘cold” or ‘“‘active” war. 

We call upon all men and nations to replace unreason with reason, to substi- 
tute cooperation for distrust. This is a small price, a small sacrifice of sov- 
ereignty, to exchange for lasting peace; not merely an armed truce. 


STATES SUPPORT RESOLUTION 


It seems fitting that I should advise of a movement in my State of Washington, 
regarding the filing of an initiative measure providing that application be made to 
the Congress of the United States to call a constitutional convention for the sole 
purpose of proposing an amendment permitting participation of the United States 
in a World Federation government. I have recently heard from the Honorable 
Smith Troy, attorney general for the State of Washington, who advised the 
Secretary of State that he deemed it proper to accept the filing of the initiative 
measure. I should like to quote from a letter dated January 11, 1950, from 
Attorney General Troy: 

“It is our understanding that 6 States have already enacted legislation 
along this line and that some 22 other States have memorialized Congress. 
You are no doubt much more familiar with the movement on a national 
level. 
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“In this State, the organization has enlisted the leadership of many out- 
standing citizens. On the advisory board appear such names as John King, 
of the Washington State Grange; Bruce Blake, former justice of the State 
supreme court; Roy Atkinson, of the CIO; Stimson Bullitt, Frank Bayley, 
Steve Chadwick, Judge James Hodson, Rev. Elmer Christie, Tom Todd, Rabbi 
Levine, Prof. Linden Mander, Paul R. Smith, Roy C. Roberts. * * * We 
are now preparing the ballot title, which we are obliged to do on all initiatives 
submitted to us by the Secretary of State.” 


In summation, I should like to reiterate my statement in regard to the initia- 
tive measure referred to above: 


“I welcome the proposed World Federation initiative. It is appropriate 
that so profound a question should be submitted directly to the people. This 
initiative, together with legislative action and referenda which have taken 
place in 25 other States, will, I am confident, provide convincing evidence 
that the American people are in fact ready to move toward world order based 
on world law.” 

Senator Tuomas. Senator Morse, I believe you have a statement 
for the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON | 


Senator Morsr. It cannot be denied that now and for the future 
many problems and conditions can be dealt with effectively only 
through an international organization, because these problems are in- 
ternational in scope. 

The World Federation resolution (S. Con. Res. 56) is, in my opinion, 
a proposal which embodies a practical step we can take now in our 
search for lasting peace. 

The world is one physically, if not politically and ideologically. 
An on to our present dilemma must be in terms of all nations 

all peoples. 

The World Federation resolution proposes a declaration by the ad- 
ministration to the effect that the objective of the foreign policy of 
the United States should be to maintain and support the United Na- 
tions and to develop the UN into a World Federation open to all 
nations,. with those limited and clearly specified powers necessary to 
prevent war by the enactment and enforcement of world law. 

We can no longer afford to live in a state of international anarchy. 
Morally, we are committed to support the United Nations. We must 
accept the great challenge of our time and assume world leadership in 
an effort to make the strong enough to preserve the peace. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


I have received many thoughtful letters from citizens of Oregon 
expressing their unqualified support of the World Federation resolu- 
tion. They clearly indicate that to more and more people it is becom- 
ing apparent that the road to world peace lies in a universal federation 
of all the nations of the world, a federation with the necessary powers, 
clearly specified and limited, to preserve the peace. | 

Now, turning to the language of the resolution itself, I would like 
to make these two or three points setting forth why I think the reso- 
lution will be promotive of a strengthened world peace. 
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EDUCATIONAL EFFECT 


First. I agree with the comments made by members of the com- 

mittee that the objectives of the resolution are the same broad objec- 
tives of the United Nations Charter that was adopted at San Francisco. 
I think it is important, from time to time, and with great frequency, 
to reaffirm and reassert the ideals and objectives that we sanctioned 
when we adopted the San Francisco Charter. 
_ So, from the standpoint of educating our own people to the impor- 
tance of continuing to strive for the goals of the San Francisco 
Charter, this is a desirable resolution. Likewise, the educational force 
it will have around the globe makes it a desirable resolution. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WORLD LAW 


The second reason I would stress would be to give you my personal 
view as to the most important language in the resolution, and you 
will find it in lines 7 and 8: 


Through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law. 


I submit, gentlemen, that I do not think the American people, I 
doubt if the American Congress, I doubt if the countries of the world 
at large have yet fully accepted the notion that inherent within the 
concept of a united nations is the obligation on the part of the 
participants thereto to proceed with the enactment, interpretation, 
and enforcement of world law. — 

I have two observations in this regard. To my knowledge the 
American delegation to the United Nations has yet to submit to the 
Congress, or to the President, or to the people of the United States 
any specific proposals for the enactment of world law. 

Now, I am inclined to believe that within the existing framework 
of the United Nations Charter, such proposals could be made. How- 
ever, we have made no strides yet, since the adoption of the United 
Nations Charter, in recognizing that if we would establish, in this 
world, a system of international justice through law, we must 
enact some laws. Although we have a body of international law now 
existing, it is most inadeqaute to meet the great problems that face the 
world, that ought to be solved or that we ought to seek to solve 
through the channels of international law by way of a judicial system. 

My second obseravtion is this: I find myself very much in support 
of what I interpret to be one of the ideals and goals of this resolution, 
namely, that it is another step in the direction of informing the 
American people, emphasizing to them, that we have to do something 
about setting up an international judicial system. 


FAILURE TO USE WORLD COURT 


We have the World Court with its charter included within the 
San Francisco Charter. However, it is a sad commentary that since 
the adoption of the San Francisco Charter we have yet to submit the 
first important issue to the World Court for adjudication. 

What has been the reply, when some of us have suggested that some 
of the recent international disputes might be submitted to the World 
Court? The reply has been that Russia would not agree to accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court. However, we did not find out. 
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We did not take those necessary steps as the great | ples that has 
pledged itself to the goal—as Senator Vandenberg said time and time 
again in the United States Senate—of seeking to estabilsh a system 
of international justice through law; we did not put Russia on the 
spot once, in a single one of the issues, to see whether she would be 
willing to submit the issue to the World Court for determination. 

I happen to be a lawyer who believes that, at the very beginning of 
the Berlin incident, if we had willed to, we could have taken the 
position that the Berlin incident raised questions as to the interpre- 
tation of the Potsdam agreement, and suggested their determination 
by the World Court. That could have been done before the other 
issues became involved, within the Berlin issue, which raised the 
question of national honor, whether we were going to seem to bend the 
knee to Russia. 

We lost a great opportunity at the beginning of the Berlin incident, 
to put into practice that section of the United Nations Charter that 
comprises the Charter of the International Court of Justice. Of 
course we have to take our chances. If we are to proceed through ju- 
dicial tribunals to obtain interpretations of international understand- 
ings and agreements, we must recognize that it is possible we might 
have lost the case on Berlin. The Potsdam agreement was a very un- 
fortunately worded agreement, and it would have been difficult for 
American international lawyers before an international court of 
justice, to have explained to the court some of the omissions from that. 
document. 

UN NEEDS LEGISLATIVE POWER 


The point is, however, that we cannot have our cake and eat it too. 
In regard to this matter of trying to set up a world order of justice 
through law, one of the weaknesses in our present United Nations. 
set-up, and I want to see the weakness removed and the Charter 
strengthened, is that the UN has no legislative power. We need to 
give to the United Nations organization some legislative power in 
actually enacting some international law. International custom is. 
not enough. | 

It will take a long time, and the process is going to be too slow, to. 
develop a body of international law just through ie growth of inter- 
national custom. 

Now, I am not an overniighter, either. I think one of the troubles 
with Americans is that we are overnighters, whereas so many people 
- in the rest of the world do not find time nearly as valuable as we find 
it. They do not react as quickly as wedo. One of the great strengths 
and weaknesses of our country is that when we see that something 
ought to be done, we say, “Why don’t we go about doing it?” 

e have to associate in this one world these days with people that 
do not respond quite as quickly as we do. Therefore, this resolution 
will help with that problem in that it will at least give assurance that 
the American people are in favor of the United Nations proceeding in 
the direction of seeking to enact international law that will be fair 
and just and usable in settling international disputes as they arise. 

Now, I happen to—— 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Can I interrupt a second ? 

Senator Morsg. Yes. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I understood you to say you thought 
we give the UN legislative authority under the present provisions of 
the Charter. I am interested in that point. | 

Senator Morss. No, I didn’t say that I felt we could do it under the 
present sections of the Charter, I do not think it is clear at all. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I don’t think it is, either. 

Senator Morss. I don’t think it is at all clear that we have the au- 
thority to do it under the existing Charter, and that is why I say 
this last line of the resolution is so important. The resolution says 
we should seek to “enact, interpret, and enforce world law.” The thing 
that is very much to be desired rests right there. As I was about to say, 
if we had an international system of justice perfected to the degree 
our goals seek to accomplish, it might have been used in effecting a 
settlement in the early stages of some of the Asiatic difficulties. 

So, I close, gentlemen, by saying that I support the resolution, be- 
cause I think it will be a great educational force: It again places 
American sanction on the notion and the idea of setting up an inter- 
national system of justice through law. 

Thirdly, it places us in a position of approving the idea of recog- 
nizing the need for vesting in the United Nations a power to enact 
international law. 

Oh, how well I know the issue that that raises, and the misuse that 
can be made of that issue, because right away you can hear them 
arguing, “You mean, you propose to give an international body some 
jurisdiction over the sovereignty of the United States?” 


UNITED STATES RESERVATION TO WORLD COURT STATUTE 


Mr. Chairman and Senators, you all will recall that we had that 
contest when my resolution for recognizing the jurisdiction of the 
World Court was before the Senate in 1946. The Connally amend- 
ment was attached to it, which said that we, and we alone, would re- 
serve the right to determine what is and what is not a domestic issue, 
and hence not subject to the jurisdiction of the World Court. The 
politicians, in my opinion, have to be forthright today and say to the 
American people, “We must start thinking about our great-grand- 
children, or our great-great-grandchildren,.because certainly by the 
time they come to walk this earth, if order and law are to exist in the 
earth at that time, we must by then have a system whereby an inter- 
national tribunal of fair-minded men may say, even to the United 
States if necessary, ‘We find you in violation of such and such an - 
international law or custom which the society of nations says must be 
complied with.’ ” Only in that manner will we have a system of inter- 
national justice through law. : : 

Of course, in the decades ahead, there will be some modification of 
our concept of sovereignty, but I submit to this committee it will be 
a broadened and enriched sovereignty and not a transgression upon 
any fundamental rights of Americans. That must come if we are 
to survive in a world order of law. , 

Senator Tuomas. I think at this place in the record, we should read 
article 33 of chapter VI of the United Nations Charter, because it 
shows exactly what we have already Eason far as the peaceful 
settlement of disputes is concerned. The promise is very, very broad 
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indeed, despite the fact, as Senator Morse has already stated, we have 
not embraced the opportunities there: 

The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a 
solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice. 

The theory is there, despite the lack of practice. 

Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I understood that Senator Morse 
was suggesting that there should be some legislative power some- 
where in the United Nations so that laws could be made which the 
Court would enforce. | 

I recall supporting the able Senator’s moves to have the United 
States Senate accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court some- 
time ago. I remember that resolution, and I supported it with enthu- - 
siasm. I am very much in accord with the position, Senator Morse, 
that you are taking today in emphasizing this point. 

I would like to ask the further question, though, whether the use of 
the words “World Federation” mean that this particular resolution is 
calling upon us to endorse the program, the very able program, I say 
nothing against it, of the World Federalist movement. That move- 
ment is described in Mr. Cord Meyer’s book which I have studied and 
with which I have been very much impressed. I simply want the 
point clarified, I am not opposing this measure, but simple seeking 
clarification. 

Senator Morsr. I think it is probably true that the World Federal- 
ists would endorse this resolution, but as one of the sponsors of this 
resolution I endorse only what is contained in the resolution, and for 
the reasons which I have given. 


ATLANTIC UNION PROPOSAL 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Could I ask the Senator a further 
question, then, because we are having before our committee these vari- 
ous suggestions for amending the United Nations Charter—does he 
feel that this resolution is in line with the Atlantic Union proposal: 
of Mr. Clarence Streit in his proposal ? 

Senator Morsg. I don’t think it is inconsistent. My judgment is 
that it is broader than the Atlantic Union proposal. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Does the ae wish to express 
himself on that proposal of the Atlantic Union group, as a further 
sas comand enforcement of peace in the world and strengthening our 

ation % 

Senator Morse. As I indicated in the speech in St. Louis on Decem- 
ber 11, I find myself in favor of any step that seeks to accomplish 
the goal of setting up a world order of justice through law. The 
Atlantic Union proposal is one. I think this resolution involves, if 
I may say, to use a figure of speech, a longer step or more than one 
step. 

i this resolution could not pass, and I were then given only the 
choice of the Atlantic Union resolution, I would vote for it as the best 
that we could get under the circumstances. 
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I happen to believe that this is a broader resolution and, therefore, 
I believe more desirable. 


ELIMINATION OF VETO 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Is the Senator familiar with the 
resolution we had before us yesterday, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
52, by Senators Thomas and Douglas? 

Senator Morse. I have read it. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That would cause a modification of 
the veto provisions in the Charter. 

Senator Morse. As the Senator from New Jersey, I think, probably 
knows, the Senator from Oregon raised the question, at the time the 
San Francisco Charter was before the Senate, as to the desirability 
of the veto in the Charter. I expressed at that time my disappoint- 
' ment in the veto provision, but it was explained on the floor of the 
Senate by the distinguished Senator from Michigan, and the Senator 
from Texas, as well, that the American delegation also urged the 
veto at San Francisco; and further, that the feeling was that there 
would have been no hope of getting the cooperation of Russia in con- 
nection with the Charter, if the veto were not in there. 

I felt then, and I have felt ever since, that the veto provision of 
the Charter was a very unfortunate provision to have included in it. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I might suggest, if the Senator is 
not familiar with this Resolution No. 52, that this seems to require a 
veto by three votes to prevent its going into effect—that is, to prevent. 
the machinery from going into effect to stop an aggression. I wonder 
whether the Senator has given any consideration to that possibility. 

Senator Morssg. I have not given thorough consideration to it, but 
I would say this, that anything that would improve the present situa- 
tion I would accept in preference to what we now have. 

Senator Smirxn of New Jersey. In other words, a veto by one power 
is not in accord with the Senator’s views, in bringing about inter- 
national tranquillity. 

Senator Morse. I would rather have a provision that it require at 
least three, rather than give the sole power to one; but I would at the 
same time rather do away with the veto power entirely. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you, Senator, that is all. 

Senator THomas. Senator Graham, will vou come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK P. GRAHAM, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Granam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the able senior Senator from Connecticut, Mr. McMahon, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, yesterday shared with 
us the thoughts which have for some time been forming in his mind. 
I have not had time to weigh the full import of his proposals. What- 
ever be the differences in opinions in this and other nations which will 
inevitably result, he is to be congratulated on his faith and his courage 
in making proposals for the consideration of the Congress and the 
American people, substantially as follows: 
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MCMAHON PROPOSAL 


First, a stronger Voice of. America to get through the iron curtain. 

Second, point 4 of the Truman program to build up the self- 
recovery and productive powers of backward peoples. 

Third, international control and inspection of atomic power. 

Fourth, the transfer of parts of the budgets for war and destruc- 
tion to budgets for production and peace. 

The boldness of his program, whatever may be our differences of 
5 staat about this part or that part, is a challenge to the conscience 
of mankind and will serve to stimulate a Nation-wide and even world- 
wide discussion of the need of both the international control and in- 
spection of atomic power and a world federation through the United 
Nations, not against the United Nations or around the United Nations, 
but through the United Nations. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 


Whatever else comes out of the McMahon proposals, this earth- 
wide discussion of nothing less than the survival of civilization itself 
will stir the imagination, lift the hopes, and provoke the minds of 
peoples in all lands. We trust that other minds will make other pro- 
posals out of whose comparative values and cross fertilization will, we 
pray, come the call in due time for an international conference under 
article 109 of the Charter of the United Nations and in accordance with 
the historic Senate Resolution 239. 

This conference of the nations, we hope, would consider— 


DISARMAMENT 


The control and inspection of the destructive potentialities of atomic 
energy. 
The universal use of atomic power for freedom and peace. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


To abolish the veto and make adjustments in national representation 
in the United Nations; 

To strengthen the World Court; 

To widen the responsibility of the Assembly ; 

To establish an international police force at the call of the United 
Nations to prevent aggression and preserve the peace. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIO ENERGY PROPOSALS 


Senator McMahon’s program takes our minds back to the days of 
the great hopes of the Baruch-Acheson-Lilienthal report and the 
United Nations’ plan for the humane mastery of atomic power in the 
creatively coperative service of all the peoples of the world. 

In recalling the cynical rejection by the Soviet Union of the plan of 
the United Nations, we must not allow our own disillusionment to 
prevent the United States from again taking the leadership in making 
proposals to save civilization from its own self-annihilation. This 
tragic rejection by the Soviet Union of the plan of the United Nations 
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for the control of atomic power intensified the global struggle between 
the forces making for freedom and peace on one side and the forces 
making for tyranny and war on the other. 

The cold war is a part of this struggle. The Marshall plan, the 
Treaty of the Americas, the Atlantic Pact, collective mutual aid of the 
democracies, the self-determintaion of the Philippine, Indonesian, and 
southern Asiatic peoples are peaceful weapons in the cause of freedom 
gallantly led by the President of the United States and champion of 
the free peoples of the earth. It was the American President who 
drew the line and accepted the challenge of the cold war in the ho 
of preventing the third world war and its potential destruction of the 
freedom of peoples and the civilization of the ages. 

‘Freedom of the mind of the individual in a world made small by the 
discoveries of free minds depends for its highest expressions upon a 
society made free from fear of want and fear of war. Individual 
freedom of inquiry and international control of the forces of destruc- 
tion released by scientific inquiry are two inseparable sides of the 
oneness of freedom and peace in the modern world. The freedom of 
the mind and the federation of the world for peace depend upon the 
international control of atomic power. 

The movement for federation of the nations by gradual steps 
through the strengthening of the United Nations has back of it the 
momentum of three modern economic revolutions which were given 
their dynamic impulse by three mechanisms: First, the mariner’s 
compass, which helped to make world-wide the commercial revolution ; 
second, the steam engine, which became the pulsing heart of the indus- 
trial revolution; and, third, the atomic mechanism which is ushering 
in the atomic revolution. | 


THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 


The conception of the little compass needle as always true to the 
electromagnetic lines of force running through the great magnet called 
the earth became one of the main ideas, the dynamic center of the 
commercial revolution, upon which, as a pivot, the medieval turned to 
the modern world. The commerical revolution, impelled by the mari- 
ner’s compass, included the discovery of America, encompassed all 
the oceans and all the islands and continents of the earth, and bound 
the New World to the Old World with ties of commercial interde- 

endence from which the Americas could never again safely withdraw 
in isolation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The idea of the expansive power of latent heat, conceived in the 
mind of Prof. Joseph Black, of the University of Glasgow, and ee 
plied by the inventive mind and hands of James Watt, became the 
modern steam engine. Instead of mending the defective part of the 
old Newcomen engine, James Watt mended the defective ideas of which 
the broken engine was made. The rearrangement of the idea of the 
steam engine in the free mind of James Watt rearranged the whole 
structure of the modern world. 

The locomotive steam engines on the land bound the continents 
together with rails of steel. The marine steam engines tied together 
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the seas and the lands. The industrial power engines produced the 
mighty flow of goods which went pulsing through the trade arteries 
of the interdependent modern world. Furthermore, the turbogener- 
ators have more closely tied the earth together with their transmission 
lines of power, high-tensioned power lines across the continents and 
undersea cables, continent to continent. The dynamic mechanical 
framework flung around this earth gathers up wars and depressions 
anywhere and involve human beings everywhere. 


THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 


No less far reaching than the commercial revolution and the indus- 
trial revolution is the coming atomic revolution, which like them came 
from a revolution in ideas. The long-accepted idea that the atom was 
the irreducible substance of the universe gave way in the last 50 years 
to the idea that the atom itself was a little universe in which there was 
a central sun with planets revolving with such a terrific power that 
to get inside that atom and break through would be to capture some- 
thing close to the power of the universe. The atomic revolution re- 
ceived its mighty impulse from inside the atom, and the inside of the 
atom received its revolutionary meaning and source of power from 
inside the minds of men and women working quietly in university 
laboratories with little support or rewards of the world. Atomic 
power is loaded with the hopes or the doom of peoples in both hemi- 
spheres. The atomic revolution requires for the long run a spiritual 
revolution for its creative use and, for the immediate crisis, a stronger 
United Nations for prevention of its suicidal use. Human societ 
with a uranium bomb in its bosom and a hydrogen bomb in its wom 
cannot lag in adjustments to and controls of their potential power. 

Hundreds of millions of suffering and bewildered people across the 
earth are choosing between the patient ways and frustrations of free- 
dom and democracy on the one hand and the irresponsible utopian 
promises of totalitarian communism on the other hand. The United 
States of America, as the leader of the free peoples, has the sacred 
responsibility of making freedom in a democracy deeper in its mean- 
ing, richer in its opportunities, and higher in its challenge to people 
of all regions, races, and creeds on both sides of the iron curtain on all 
the continents of the earth. 

Despite world-wide vilification by Soviet propaganda, our Ameri- 
can democracy must yet be revealed to the world for what we know 
it to be—one of the great adventures of modern federalism in both 
the functional autonomy and the cooperation of the local community, 
the State and the Nation for the fulfilment of the freedom of the in- 
dividual and the well-being of the people. Our American democracy 
would not seek to develop the freedom of individuals at the expense 
of the general welfare. Nor would it have the general welfare mean 
the loss of freedom of the individuals. In our dynamic democracy, 
the locality, the State, and the Nation increasingly cooperate in mak- 
ing adjustments in the laws and policies of the people as soon as the 
spiritual influence of religion'and the democratic influence of edu- 
cation make possible their acceptance in the minds and hearts of the 
people in all the States. Our Federal democracy seeks to keep in 
preety balance the functions of the locality, the State and the 

ation against the national consolidation of power in a totalitarian 
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state. The advancing freedom of the individual and the increasing 
well-being of the people, thus balanced, are two sides of the Ameri- 
can shield of a Federal democracy which would protect: the people 
from the false promises of both Fascist and Communist totalitarian 
states. 

As an example, our Federation of American States is an example in 
a more limited way of a federation of nations which would protect the 
poe from the totalitarian tyranny, whether of the right or of the 
eit. 

For immediate survival and as a prerequisite for this very freedom 
to struggle for freedom, the peoples of the world need to get together 
through the United Nations for the international control of both ir- 
responsible national absolutism, and of civilization’s power for self- 
destruction. Qne of the great needs and hopes against world catas- 
trophe is somehow for the people of the democracies and the people 
behind the iron curtain to learn what is in the minds of nlf these 
people themselves. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO PEACE 


With all our American deficiencies, two large facts should be known 
to the peoples of the world: First, the United States with stupendous 
war-production plants and the mightiest fighting force, quickly de- 
mobilized most of its war plants and armies in the face of totalitarian 
armies which remain mobilized, larger than all the other armies of 
Europe and America combined; and second, the United States with 
its then vantage position of monopoly, supported the plan of the 
United Nations for the international control of atomic power. | 

After the First World War the United States renounced the League 
of Nations and failed the hopes of mankind. After the Second World 
‘War the Soviet Union has obstructed the United Nations and has 
failed the humane hopes of the peoples of the world. Yet we welcome 
any suggestion of the Soviet Union toward the relaxation of inter- 
national tension, but with a vigilance made necessary by cruel ex- 
perience. The Sovfet Union has sought to hide its prison walls be- 
hind the iron curtain; has hidden information from the Russian 
people; has organized a global program for the liquidation of free- 
dom, the infiltration of the democracies and the domination of the 
warld. It was mainly these policies which brought on the cold war. 

The United States of America, fronting the two great oceans and 
situated between the Asiatic and European worlds was a decisive 
factor in the winning of two World Wars. With unparalleled agri- 
cultural, industrial, and scientific resources, with fresh and vigorous 
traditions of freedom with a great heritage from all the regions and 
races of the earth, the people of the United States have a rendezvous. 
with a larger destiny of the free peoples of the world. The people 
of America can become simply another people who have come to power 
from privilege and domination or a great people who use their power 
for freedom and peace. 

Together with any consideration of making hydrogen bombs, this 
is the time for the United States and the other democracies to take 
the initiative, under article 109 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
for calling, in accordance with the historic Senate Resolution 239, 
an international convention to work out an agreement for the con- 
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trol of atomic power and to make the proposed amendments to the 
Charter for strengthening the United Nations, as a limited federal 
world government to outlaw war and to establish law as the basis of 
peace in the world. Through a stronger federation of the nations 
for international controls is the hopeful way to prevent a third world 
war and save the freedom of all peoples whom God made of one blood 
to dwell on the face of the earth. An idea as old as 2,000 years and as 
young as the hopes of men, the ideas of the Fatherhood of one God 
and the brotherhood of all men, rejected these centuries as imprac- 
ticable, has become in the atomic age the most practical and necessary 
idea of them all. 

This is a desperate hour for humane civilization inherited from 
all peoples in all ages. May our America, the heir of them all, under 
Gxod rise to the responsibility of her heritage and her power and the 
opportunity for her greatness in this hour to give fresh hope to the 
peoples of the world for freedom and peace. 

Senator THomas. Senator Smith? 


RELATION OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 TO OTHER PROPOSALS 


- Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I might ask the Senator whether 
he is familiar with the resolution 52, which was considered yesterday ? 
It is a little different approach than this particular resolution. _ 

Senator GraHam. I have not studied carefully these other resolu- 
tions, Senator Smith; but, J am in sympathy with them all, because 
they will provoke a discussion in cross-fertilization of minds, and, 
I hope, result in an educational program across the country and give 
momentum to a movement for strengthening the United Nations. 

I supported, as you know, with you and Senator Thomas, the At- 
lantic Pact, and back of that of course was the western union and 
back of that was the Benelux union. All of those were steps toward 
international security. 

My mind moves, always within the framework of the United Na- 
tions—from the Benelux union, to the western union, to the Atlantic 
Pact, to the North Atlantic Pact, and to the Atlantic union, however 
not as against or around or bypassing of the United Nations, but all 
as steps toward the fulfilling of the purpose of the United Nations. 

And to me, this resolution we propose is inclusive of them all, as 
strengthening the United Nations which we hope will continue to in- 
clude all nations. 

I would suggest, Senator Smith, that on so great an issue, if we 
must draw the line toward establishing international law and even, 
you might say, an international police force, I would risk a veto of 
those measures, because I think that is what we have got to strive 
toward. I would like to see such a world moral opinion built up that 
no nation dare to veto such a program. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I think we would all agree with 
that. Asa practical matter, I gather here you are suggesting that we 
possibly seek to amend the Charter under article 109. 

Senator GraHam. Yes. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Now, an amendment cannot go 
through under that, unless agreed to by the seven members of the 
Security Council. If we fal. a Russian veto, that would stop the 
amending process right there. 

Senator Granam. In its ratification. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Yes. 

Senator GraHaM. But, if two-thirds of the members of the 
Assembly called the conference, they couldn’t veto the call. 

Senator Smriru of New Jersey. Not the call. 

Senator Granam. They might veto the ratification. 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. Your position is, that we should at 
this time call a meeting of the Assembly to consider amendments? 

Senator GraHAM. That is right. I would say, however, that in 
advance of the call there should be a preparation and an educational 

reparation of the minds of the people for such a call so it won’t be 
Just a call as such. It would be a call that had back of it not only 
these 2,000 years of teachings of the founders of our religion, not only 
the 100 years of these three great economic revolutions, which make 
us an independent economic world, but would also have the momentum 
back of it of the minds and hearts of the people of all the nations. 
The United Nations, to me, is not so much Lake Success as it is in the 
minds and hearts of the people all over the earth; and, we should 
have, as Senator McMahon suggested, a great crusade for peace which 
I trust will eventuate in a conference that would give consideration 
to some of these concrete proposals. Maybe they are better proposals, 
but I would like to see the Charter amended to abolish the veto with 
regard to atomic powers, and to carry out the Morse resolution with 
regard to the World Court and give, for example, the Assembly of 
the United Nations the right to have on its agenda vital matters. The 
Assembly should have the right to make their recommendation even 
though that matter is on the agenda of the Security Council. 

Now, if the matter is on the agenda of the Security Council, the 
Assembly cannot make a recommendation. We should. therefore, in 
that regard, widen the responsibility of the Assembly. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is contemplated in Resolution 
52 that was discussed. 

Senator GraHwaM. There is a lot of good in 52. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You mean an approach to a practical 
immediate answer without waiting for the broader amendment to the 
entire Charter ? 

Senator GraHam. Yes. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. We have the responsibility, on this 
committee, of course, of considering all these approaches. JI think 
every member of the committee is sympathetic to anything that can 
be done to strengthen the Charter. 

Senator Granam. I hope you get the good in all of them and put 
them in a composite resolution. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Do what? 

Senator Grawam. Get the best of each and put them in a composite 
resolution, which does not leave out this resolution. 
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WORLD FEDERALIST APPROACH 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you feel that this resolution is a 
presentation of the so-called World Federalists over-all plan, or is less 
expansive than that? There are a lot of questions about that that I 
would like to ask. 3 

Senator Grauam. The World Federalists support this resolution, 
but this resolution is unconnected with the book on the whole program 
of the World Federalists, standing on its own language, and on its 
own merits. 

There are people who are supporting the Culbertson resolution as 
well as the proposal supported by Justice Roberts. 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. That is the same idea. 

Senator GraHam. Yes, and Senator Sparkman is in favor of all 
these resolutions. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. He would like to have them all 
passed? Do you think they are all reconcilable? 

Senator Granam. I would like for you to sift the goodness of all 
of them and get it in a composite resolution. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You will rely on the infinite wisdom 
of this committee, Senator? 

Senator Granam. I have great respect for this committee. I think 
you will find something good in at least several of these resolutions, 
including this resolution. | 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. We are certainly going to give very 
careful study to all of them, I am sure. 


ANALYSIS OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Senator Tuomas. Senator Graham, before you leave us, I would like 
to analyze your resolution a little bit. It has not been done, by the way, 
by the witnesses so far. It reads in part: 

That it is the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental objective 
of the foreign policy of the United States to support and strengthen the United 
Nations. * * * 

Senator Grauam. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas. You can stopthere. That definitely is part of the 
foreign policy of the United States, as announced yesterday. 

Senator Granam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. Now, when we move on from there, we move into 
an entirely different field. In the first place we start out, “And to 
seek its development,” that is, the development of the United Nations, 
I take it, “into a world federation.” 

Now, ‘“‘federation,” I suppose has many meanings. I assume that it 
means here, to strengthen the United Nations, in the sense that it may 
become a federation. You want to move toward world organization 
at least to the extent, as Senator Morse said, that there can be a com- 
munity of states that can be responsible to a world law. 

Senator GraHaM. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas. And now, the aim of course remains the same, it 
is to bring about peace in the world. You want the kind of organiza- 
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tion which will make it possible to throw the preponderate weight of 
the nations of the world against an erring state, or wrongdoer. To put 
it. in the terms of yesterday’s hearings—to make the world organiza- 
tion so strong that the preponderant will of the whole world can be 
leveled at and stop an aggressor. 

That part, so far, so good. 

Now, here is where the great changes come in, and where we move 
into a sphere that is somewhat contrary to the United Nations Organ- 
ization, as it 1s set up, and which would, if the whole resolution 
should be given effect in the law of the world, would change the nature 
of the United Nations. 

Now, I am not talking against it or for it. I am trying to explain 
the resolution [reading] : 

Open to all nations with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace 
and prevent aggression through the enactment, the interpretation, and enforce- 
ment of world law. 

First of all, “open to all nations,” the United Nations is not a uni- 
versal agreement. It is an agreement between the nations which called 
themselves peace-loving. It was an agreement between independent 
states, to use the phrase in the Connally amendment, all equal as far 
as international law is concerned. That is as close as it got to a federa- 
tion. But it is not a federation. | 

Now, you would have a federation with a power to preserve the 
peace. You would have to have at least a power strong enough to 
exert a peace force in the world and to put down an aggressor. That 
is true; is it not? : 

Senator GraHam. Yes, sil. 

Senator Tuomas (reading) : 

Prevent aggression through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of 
world law. 

So far, the world has not been willing to move into a world organiza- 
tion which would create technically and legally a community of states 
which could lay down what might be called world law. We have 
world law, to be sure, in more ways than one, because as stated in the 
Declaration of Independence, there is such a thing as a decent way for 
nations to carry on, there is a decent way for individuals to carry on— 
that we have. We have the type of world law which is expressed in 
the positive law of strong treaties, like the United Nations Charter 
itself; and, resort can be had to the World Court, which is called 
generally a “world court” instead of by its official name, International 
Court of Justice. 

But, as far as we have gone, the national entity has been preserved. 

Now, under your proposal the national entity ceases to be pre- 
served. Perhaps I had better phrase it this way, the national entity 
is less identifiable under a federal system, if we may Judge upon the 
basis of the federal states we know today. 

This resolution would change, if it became effective, the very funda- 
mental theory on which the United Nations rests, because the funda- 
mental theory of the United Nations is that of unity of equal sovereign 
states. That is the basic concept of international law as we have it, 
as of today. 

So that it is not quite right, and I am not disagreeing with anything 
anybody has said, to assume that this resolution in and of itself, if we 
had no other, would not carry the world to the largest extreme for 
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vo government that we have ever had, and that the world has ever 
ad. 

Now, I cannot help but say, about Senator Pepper’s testimony, that 
I hope he will use all that testimony he gave in support of the Ful- 
bright-Thomas resolution (S. Con. Res. 12). That resolution favors 
the creation of a European federation. All Senator Pepper’s argu- 
ment was for that, all his suggestions, and citations from hictors were 
for that. He forgot, you know, a big part of the world which has ex- 
perimented, although the textbooks Aout pay any attention to it. He 
left out India, he left out China where, in ancient China, you have the 
best illustration of an attempt at an international organization, where 
55 states absolutely agreed, except one state which held out for that in- 
dividual absolute sovereign power which we put into the United Na- 
tions Organization when. we created the theory of the veto. 

Now, I thought that that ought to be said, because the resolution, 
itself, has greater possibilities than any of the witnesses have men- 
tioned, and I trust I have not gotten out of harmony with Senator 
Graham’s great plea that he made at the end of his statement. 


INDONESIA IS FEDERATION 


Senator GraHAm. There is another federation that has just been 
born in the world, Mr. Chairman, and that is the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia. As you know, there was an issue in the 
war between the Republic of Indonesia and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, as to whether Indonesia should be an over-all, centralized 
consolidated single state, or a federation of states. With the example 
of the federation of States called the United States of America, and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Dutch and Indonesians in 
their final settlement decided upon the federation principle, or a Re- 
public of the United States of Indonesia as also a part of the Union 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. The United States of Indonesia 
is a new commonwealth of nations in the world, a union among them- 
selves. It is to be an independent member of the United Nations. 

Now, my State of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, was the first of 
the States, as the Senator from New Jersey knows, to pass a resolution 
containing most of the substance of this resolution before us today. 
Some 20 other States or more have passed that resolution, and others 
have it up for consideration. Of course those of us who stand for 
this resolution do not think that this can come overnight, Mf. Chair- 
man; but the ideal, the goals, should be kept before us. 

Even as we support a federation of European states, or even as we 
also supported the federation of Indonesian states, I would like to see 
the Asian conference of the remaining free peoples of Asia grouped 
into an alliance of free peoples to stop the march of tyranny in the 
Asiatic world. So this principle of federalism has been, within limi- 
tation, of course, vindicated in history and is something that we 
should strive for, for all the nations of the world. There has to 
be, of course, a great educational program over a period of time be- 
fore we could really have in the minds and hearts of the people, a 
federation of nations. 

For my part, I stand in support now and hereafter of the United 
Nations which in time, by steps, we hope will become a federation 
of nations. 
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_ Senator THomas. You feel, then, that the nation that invented the 
Federal technique did some good for the world, do you? 

aaa GraHaAm. I think little Switzerland did it on a small 
scale. 

Senator THomas. As a federation. 

Senator Granam. And, America did it on a continental scale. 

The American Revolution not only gave birth to the federation of 
States we call the United States of America, but the American Revolu- 
tion also gave birth to the British Commonwealth of Nations. Britain 
learned her lesson, that she could not be one centralized consolidated 
power ruling over distant and different peoples. She had to come to 
this American principle of federation. 

Senator Tuomas. Thank you, Senator Graham. 

Senator THomas. Since there will be a meeting of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at 2:30, I can stay here and hear one witness for 
another half an hour. We will have to put the other witnesses off until 
3:30 this afternoon. 

May I ask if Mr. Meyer is here. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas. May I ask how long your testimony will take. 

Mr. Meyer. I can keep it down to 15 minutes. 

Senator THomas. Very well, Mr. Meyer. 

For the record, will you state your name and address? 


STATEMENT OF CORD MEYER, JR., CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Mr. Meyer. My name is Cord Meyer, Jr. I testify before you, Mr. 
Chairman and Senators, as chairman of the national executive com- 
ee of the United World Federalists. My address is Cambridge, 

ass. 

I appear before you as chairman of the national executive committee 
of the United World Federalists to speak in favor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56. : 

Two recent developments have given a new and special urgency 
to the problems with which the committée is confronted. The news 
4 months ago that the Russians have succeeded in developing and 
exploding an atomic bomb 2 or 3 years sooner than expected destroyed 
the comfortable illusion of a permanent American monopoly and 
signaled an intensification of the arms race. The even more recent 
evidence that the scientists believe it possible to construct a hydrogen 
bomb of many times the power of the uranimum type suggests the 
limitless destruction that international war is likely to cause, if it 
is allowed to occur again. These events must compel a reconsidera- 
tion of the policies upon which the United States is presently relying 
to prevent a third world conflict in order to discover whether these 
policies are adequate, and, if they are not adequate, to find out whether 
there is any reasonable course that has not been explored, and which 
offers some hope. : 

MILITARY SUPERIORITY AND PEACE 


A basic assumption behind existing American foreign policy is 
the belief that by preserving a wide margin of military superiority 
‘we can also preserve peace. Fear of our capacity to retaliate is ex- 
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pected to deter any potential aggressor. To the implementation of 
this policy, we are devoting a large share of the national budget both 
for the maintenance of our own armed forces and for the strengthening 
of our allies in Europe. However, the fact of Russian atomic devel- 
opment will now force us to pay a much higher price for military 
superiority than we have in the past. Many drastic measures that 
have been delayed in the mistaken belief that our atomic monopoly 
would last for a longer time can now only be postponed at the cost 
of accepting a position of military inferiority in relation to nations 
that do take these steps. I make no pretense to being a military expert, 
but there are certain obvious defensive measures that would now 
seem to be unavoidable, so long as we are committed to maintaining 
our lead in the arms race. 

For example, it should be clear that the comparative advantage to be 
gained from having more and bigger atomic bombs than the Russians 
will decrease sharply as soon as they have enough to be able to destroy 
our larger cities. When that time comes, the ability to protect our 
cities, industries, and urban population will become at least as im- 
portant as the mass production of uranium or hydrogen bombs. The 
measures required to offer some protection to our cities include the 
construction of a continuous radar warning system on the approaches 
to the North American Continent backed up by fighter planes and anti- 
aircraft installations in quantity for the interception of attacking 
bombers, and the maintenance of continuous aitiaubmnaviiie patrols to 
reduce the danger of rocket attack from submarines on the coastal 
cities. 

_ Even the most costly and extensive defensive measures of this kind 
could not guarantee that our cities would be immune from atomic 
bombardment in the event of war. We must assume that enough 
attacking planes and submarines could slip through even the most 
efficient defense system to cause very severe damage and loss of life. 
The only way to reduce the vulnerability caused by the high degree 
of concentration of American industry and population in urban centers 
is to disperse and decentralize as much of our vital industry as is 
consistent with the continued functioning of the economy. The public 
protests and the public pressures that have been ‘organized to 
oppose the attempt of the Army to move certain sections of the 
Boeing aircraft plant from Seattle to the Middle West indicate that 
the inevitable unemployment and business loss caused by such removals 
will make voluntary dispersal extremely difficult if not impossible. 
Extensive compulsory control by a centralized government of the lives 
of the American people may prove to be the price of even a minimum 
program of industrial decentralization. Moreover, to the economic 
and political cost of defense at home must be added the fact that the 
potential Russian capacity to subject the cities of western Europe to 
atomic bombardment in the event of war must inevitably weaken the 
willingness and ability of the European peoples to resist to such an 
extent that the present military aid program must either be looked 
upon as a gesture or greatly increased. 

I would be the first to admit that a preparedness program on the 
scale that may be required to maintain the military superiority on 
which American foreign policy is based would pose a direct threat to 
American liberties and living standards and to the practice of democ- 
racy itself. The taxes, the compulsory regimentation and the secrecy 
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necessitated by such a program could force us into the iron mold of 
the garrison state, and we might awake to find that we had de- 
stroyed our own freedoms in our effort to defend them. There is 
real doubt as to whether in time of peace the American people will 
be willing to impose such extreme sacrifices upon themselves, and, 
even if these sacrifices are accepted, there would remain the probability 
that not only the Russian cities but our own would be devastated, if a 
shooting war should begin, so great is the advantage that the offense 
now enjoys. 

_ The policy of seeking security through a preponderance of armed 
power can only succeed in protecting the American people, if. this 
policy can be relied upon to prevent the actual outbreak of war. And 
yet the evidence of history 1s conclusive on the point that armament 
races cannot be relied on to preserve peace. Just as our own Govern- 
ment feels compelled to counter Russian atomic developments, by 
launching the hydrogen bomb project, so we must expect the Russian 
Government to attempt to surpass American power, and the extent 
of their effort is indicated by the speed with which they achieved 
atomic production. It is conceivable that this mounting rivalry may 
continue for many years but it is hardly possible that such a dynamic 
competition for every element of armed force, if it is allowed to con- 
tinue, will not eventually explode into open war. The mutual fears 
and suspicions generated by a rivalry for such vastly destructive 
weapons will tend to create a condition of such chronic insecurity that 
an hysterical act of provocation or some unforeseen incident will serve 
in the end to precipitate the final catastrophe. 


CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 


There is so widespread a tendency to accept another war as 
eventually inevitable that one must conclude that little consideration 
has been given to its probable consequences. It is true that American 
bombers could probably succeed in reducing the main Russian cities 
to radioactive ruins but our own cities are now also open to such attack 
and Russian land armies could coordinate a drive into western Europe 
with an offensive aimed at all southeast Asia, where the existing de- 
fenses are weak. A long-drawn-out campaign on the vast reaches of 
Asia and Europe would be necessary to secure eventual victory, in the 
course of which European civilization might well be destroyed be- 

ond hope of any foreseeable recovery. With the living standards of 
arge areas of the world reduced to the starvation level by so much 
destruction, it is impossible to imagine that the victorious survivors 
could succeed in establishing democratic and stable governments on 
the ruins of what remained. Moreover, the fact that in such a war we 
would be forced by the indiscriminate nature of atomic bombardment 
to kill and maim millions of innocent and defenseless men, women, 
and children is reason enough for continuing to explore every possible 
way of avoiding such a moral disaster. With many thousands of 
others, I served in the Pac’fic eempaiens with the Marines and have 
seen war on those island beaches carried to extremes of violence and 
brutality. But at least we fought armed men who had a chance to 
defend themselves and there was room for courage and even heroism. 
But what honor or glory is there to dropping a hydrogen bomb on 
thousands upon thousands of human beings who cannot defend them- 
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selves, and who are remote from responsibility? Even the most 
fanatical rulers must stand appalled at the caiplications of such an 
act, and we who cling to the Christian concept of the value of in- 
dividual human life cannot dare to accept as inevitable this mass 
slaughter. 

These considerations lead obviously to the conclusion that we can- 
not maintain our liberties, prevent war, or protect our people when 
war comes, if we rely primarily upon staying ahead in an arms race 
as the means of preserving peace. Both a practical concern for the 
freedom and survival of our people and the deepest moral instincts 
compel a search for more hopeful methods of preventing the use of 
these weapons that we have developed but have no wish to use. 


UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


Certainly there is no answer to our dilemma in unilateral] disarma- 
ment. However well-intentioned, a decision to throw away our armed 
strength while other nations remained armed, would lay us open to 
being coerced into unlimited concessions by the threat of force and 
might even invite attack. The results of the appeasement of Germany 
in the thirties demonstrate the futility and folly of the hope that 
unilateral disarmament by one nation can persuade other nations to 
disarm. Nor is there anything in the actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that would lead us to believe that a one-sided abandonment of 
our armed power would succed in inducing them to give up their 
present reliance on the threat of force. As the platform of the United 
World Federalists states, “In this grave crisis there are those who 
propose a policy of appeasement and unilateral disarmament. UWF 
rejects this course as futile and dangerous.” | 

So long as we live in-a world of many sovereign nations each of 
which reserves and exercises the right to prepare continually for war, 
Just so long do we have no choice but to maintain and strengthen our 
own defenses, whatever the final outcome may be. 

But to admit that today we must continue to prepare for war does 
not mean that we can prevent war by preparing foi it, nor does it 
imply that our efforts to end the arms race and establish international 
security must be abandoned in favor of an exclusive preoccupation 
with military preparedness. While we prepare for the worst, we must 
devote equal energy and imagination to the task of making sure that 
the worst does not occur. And our hope lies in the direction of main- 
taining, strengthening, and transforming the only international or- 
ganization that exists, the United Nations, so that it may become in 
reality that bulwark of a common international security which it 
was originally hoped that it might be. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF UN 


The obvious failure of the United Nations to halt the power struggle 
between its two largest members has obscured many of its real achieve- 
ments. The mediation and conciliation efforts of the United States 
‘proved invaluable in the achievement of a peaceful settlement of the 
disputes in Palestine and Indonesia. The specialized agencies of 
the United States have done much to improve conditions of health 
and welfare in many areas, and they could do more if they were 
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granted more generous financial support. For what the UN has al- 
ready done a for what it may be, we of the United World Federal- 
ists have continued to give our full support to the organization. Spe- 
cifically, we have mobilized public say for legislation that is now 
pending to raise or eliminate the ceilings on the appropriations that 
the Congress may make for the work of the specialized agencies, and 
we are working with other interested organizations for the adoption 
of a program of technical assistance and resource development that 
. makes maximum use of the facilities of the United States. 


WEAKNESSES OF UN 


However, it is in no way a reflection on the good work that the 
UN has accomplished to point out that in our opinion under the pres- 
ent Charter the organization is incapable of protecting its members 
from attack and lacks the power to halt the arms race that now 
threatens to destroy it. The UN can help to mobilize the moral force 
of world opinion against aggression, but there is a definite limit. te 
what can be accomplished by public opinion, when it is unsupported 
by enforceable law. The basic weaknesses of the UN have in fact 
made it necessary for the United States and other nations to depend 
on competitive armaments for their security rather than upon the 
international organization. These defects have been clearly revealed 
by events. Since the recommendations of the General Assembly are 
not binding on any nation, they are only too frequently ignored. The 
veto power which was originally proposed and urged by the Govern- 
ments of both the United States and Russia makes it impossible for 
the Security Council to take any kind of effective enforcement action 
except against a small nation that is without the support of any one of 
the Bie Five. The UN has no jurisdiction over individuals, with the 
result that such coercive measures as it can take must be directed 
against the entire population of a country instead of against those 
a i are individually and personally responsible for acts of aggression. 
There is no international police force, and the fact that the organi- 
zation has to depend on voluntary contributions from its members 
helps to explain the inadequacy of the financial support it is given. 
The first step toward a strengthening of the UN is an understanding 
~and frank admission of these basic structural faults. 

The answer to the present weakness of the UN is not to abandon 
the organization and accept the inevitability of war. Rather I submit 
that our best hope is defined by Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 that 
is now before this subcommittee. Senator Tobey was joined by 21 
other Senators in introducing this resolution, and 111 Representaives 
in the House have sponsored an identical resolution. United World 
Federalists is one of the many national organizations that strongly 
support the resolution. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 CALLS FOR STRENGTHENING UN 


The Senators who have introduced Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 
make clear in the language they have used that they favor the combined 
efforts of our Government to support the UN but, recognizing the 
need for strengthening the international organization if the arms race 
is to be controlled, they ask that a fundamental objective of American 
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foreign policy become the development of the UN “into a world 
federation open to all nations with defined and limited powers ad- 
equate to preserve peace and prevent aggression through the enact- 
ment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law.” By committing 
ourselves to the achievement of this objective, we in the United States 
would be declaring our willingness to join with other nations in trans- 
ferring to the UN constitutional authority to administer and enforce 
law that was binding on national governments and their individual 
citizens. Since the many different economic and political systems that 
exist among the nations make it both impossible and undesirable to 
give to any world organization the power to regulate and change the 
domestic institutions of the separate countries, the resolution calls for 
the transference to the UN of only such carefully defined and limited 
legal authority as would be adequate “to preserve peace and prevent 
sienna 
specific definition of the extent of the lawmaking powers that this 
Government would be willing to grant the UN must await a thorough 
consideration of the problem by the Congress and the executive 
branches, and this is certainly one of the most difficult problems in- 
volved in the creation of any Federal structure. Mr. Cranston, the 
resident of UWF, is prepared later in these hearings to give you our 
etailed thinking on this question, and at this point I need only sug- 
gest that if the UN is to be given a chance of preserving peace it must 
be granted at least-the power under law to Yeu the use or the 
threat of force by national governments in their international rela- 
tions, to control atomic energy development in its dangerous aspects 
and regulate the size and character of national armed forces, to raise 
dependable revenue by a carefully limited taxing power, and to main- 
tain such international inspection and police forces as may be required 
to insure the prompt and effective enforcement of this body of law. 

(The statement of Mr. Cranston appears at p. 518.) 

_ Senator Tuomas. You are willing to step back and accept, or you 
are willing to take the step that the World Federation implies, govern- 
mentally ? 

Mr. Meyer. In what sense, sir? 

Senator THomas. In the sense that you say that the United Nations 
-hasn’t these various powers. 7 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. Should you give those powers to your World 
Federation, then what happens to the powers of the individual mem- 
ra of that federation, in regard to taxation, and in regard to other 
things! 

Mr. Meyer. I believe that in certain respects, as Senator Morse 

ointed out, actual legislative authority has to be given to the United 
Nations It must have power, as I try to point out later, power to 
prohibit and prevent the use of force. 

Sonate Tuomas. My question is: Are you willing to take that 
step $ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; that is the step I am advocating. 

Senator THomas. You are perfectly willing to ask the United States 
to submit to a taxing power that is bigger than the United States? 

Mr. Meyer. I am perfectly willing to have it submit to giving to 
the United Nations a carefully defined and limiting taxing power 
under which the United Nations would be capable of raising a de- 
pendcb’e revenue, ict only from us but from all countries upon which 
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it could rely. And I am inclined to believe that, without such a de- 
pendable source of revenue, it cannot continue to function effectively 
or grow to protect its members. 

Senator THomas. Then you are willing to take that step. 

Mr. Meyer. Providing 

Senator THomas. You have to say either “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, provided the step is very carefully defined and 
limited. In other words, I would give no large and arbitrary taxing 

ower to the United Nations but only a very carefully defined and 
imited taxing power, perhaps only on goods moving in international 
commerce. Enough, however, to enable it to be sure of a dependable 
source of revenue, instead of having to depend on occasional generosi- 
ties of its members. 

Senator THomas. Then your notion is federalism in an extremely 
limited way. 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Senator Tuomas. Limited to the extent of just simply accomplish- 
ing the one purpose, world peace. 

r. Merer. That is correct, sir. We would 

Senator SmitrH of New Jersey. Do you mean, by that, that you 
would be willing to have them enact and enforce laws? 

Mr. Meyer. There is a question of how much you would put into 
that, how you would provide for their power, and how much of a 
grant of power you would give them. 

One way to prevent an excessive use or abuse of power would be 
to write the limitations into the original revised Charter. Write in 
your legislation in specific terms, constitutional legislation, instead of 
simply a grant of power to make laws at a later date. That would 
be a way of reducing the fears that inevitably would go with a shift 
of authority. | | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You would not give specific legisla- 
tive power 

Mr. Meyer. You might avoid having to give a large grant of 
authority by writing the actual law itself in constitutional form, into 
the original agreement, so that everybody would know just exactly 
what they were committing themselves to. 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. Who would do the writing? 

Mr. Meyer. A review conference, or a constitutional convention 
called under article 109 of the Charter. 











UNIVERSALITY OF WORLD FEDERATION 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Would every nation of the world be 
represented, or just the nations in the Charter? 

Mr. Meyer. I should presume just the nations in the Charter, at 
the start. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Would you seek, then, to impose 
these provisions on all the other nations of the world, because you 
speak of a World Federation, open to all nations. 

Mr. Meyer. Not impose, it would remain open, but not impose, un- 
less we were willing to wage war as a means of doing it, and that we 
do not propose. | 
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Senator Smita of New Jersey. Let us suppose, for the sake of the 
moment, that Russia says, “We are not interested,” and stays out. 
Do we still protect ourselves against this terrible atomic bomb? 

Mr. Meyer. I think we have to recognize that, short of universal 
membership of all large nations, we do not have real security in a 
world federation. That is the reason I take considerable objection 
to the Atlantic Union committee proposal. It does not provide a 
solution to the arms race in any sense. 

What we are proposing, however, is an effort by our Government, 
working through the United Nations and preceding a general con- 
ference in the United Nations, with careful checks in Russia and 
other governments to find out whether there is any chance of agree- 
ment. ; 

Senator Surry of New Jersey. You would work this out with spe- 
cific governments now in existence, or would you contemplate a demo- 
cratic set-up or convention of peoples—— 

Mr. Meyer. You would start with the governments now in exist- 
ence. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am afraid you would have to. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmrrH of New Jersey. Yet, if you did, you might have a 

overnment in today and out tomorrow, because of revolutions or 
internal destruction. 

Mr. Meyer. There would be that danger. 

Senator SmrrH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. Once in, they would have to stay in. In other words, 
I would assume that there might be a clause providing for no right 
of cession, to obviate the danger of anyone getting out and thereby 
being able to revert back to the arms race. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That raises a question. If one na- 
tion decided to get out, how would you prevent their getting out? 

Mr. MEYER. That would raise the problem of civil war, which is 
possible in any form of government. 

All we are proposing to set up is something to prevent an inter- 
national war. There would remain the danger of a civil war. With 
the United Nations having a monopoly on the effective weapons and 
the world police force, however, the ability of nations to wage a civil 
war would be considerably limited. 


TIMELINESS OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


_ Senator Smirxa of New Jersey. Do you think your program is as 
capable of immediate adoption as some of the other suggestions for 
amending the United Nations Charter, such as Resolution 52 which 
we had yesterday, which is a step toward checking aggression # 
Mr. Meyer. I think Resolution 52 could be put into effect rather 
quickly, but I doubt whether a great deal would be achieved. I have 
reat respect for those who advocate it, and I cannot see any actual 
es in it; but I cannot see any actual good being achieved by it be- 
cause what you would have would be a continuation of the present arms 
race, with each nation heavily armed and continuing to compete with 
others, and your block alliances. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. How can you prevent the Russians 
from going on with the arms race—how ? 

Mr. Meyer. One way would be to maintain our military defense, 
make it clear that we are not going to engage in appeasement, maintain 
the prosperity of our economy and to put forward in specific terms a 
proposal to change the United Nations into a structure capable of ‘con- 
trolling both Russia and ourselves through enforcible law. 

Now, we have not done that yet. You may say that the Russians 
would necessarily turn that down. I would suggest that the way 
to find out is to make the proposal in very specific terms and through 
careful negotiations. I think we have an obligation to do that. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. We did propose the. Baruch plan 
for control of atomic energy, and they turned that down hard. Why 
should they agree with this? 

Mr. Meyer. True. 

Senator-Smiru of New Jersey. That would call for internal mspec- 
tion, of course. , 

Mr. Meyer. I think we would have to have internal inspection, yes; 
but I also believe it quite possible, that the United States Senate, if 
the Baruch plan were accepted, would have to reject the Baruch plan 
itself, for reasons quite clear. | 

In the main, the Baruch plan proposed control of the bomb, while 
the nations would be quite free to manufacture other types of weap- 
ons. In case of a violation, each national government would seize 
the plant, and ‘go to war. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I did not intend to precipitate an 
argument on the merits of the Baruch plan, but it was a plan that 
would require internal inspection ; and, as a matter of fact, any plan, 
to be effective, would require a certain amount of internal inspection, 
and the Russians would be sure to turn it down. How can we compel 
them to permit inspection ? 

Mr. Meyer. I think the one thing about the Baruch plan was that | 
it was not an over-all plan, but it was an attempt to control the atomic 
bomb as a single problem, while neglecting the others. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Let us include all types. 

Mr. Meyer. That is what we are proposing. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Do you think that Russia would 
accept any plan that would let you get behind the iron curtain and see 
what they were doing ? 

Mr. Meyer. The only way to find out is to put the proposal to them, 
and to generate behind it the massive force of world opinion, both 
in this country and abroad. Until we try the proposal and find out 
their reaction, we cannot find our answer. It may be that we will get a 
different type of reaction after enough public pressure has hen 
brought to bear on the Russian Government and on the parties abroad. 

I think we really cannot tell what the result might be. If it is one 
chance in a million, I think it is a chance that should be explored 
because we have everything to gain by making the proposal and 
nothing whatsoever to lose by it. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You are not taking into account the 
time element. Let us assume that we should do it your way. There 
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is a time element involved here and some of these other proposals, 
it seems to me, are more quickly attainable. 

Mr. Meyer. What is achieved quickly by Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 52? I don’t think any harm is done, but by an agreement to 
jointly act against an aggressor, under article 51, by two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly, you merely say that when an atomic war 
started and when the states have been destroyed, you will then try to 
go to war against the aggressor, and you will take a formal vote. 

Senator Suita of New Jersey. I agree you will have all of those 
difficulties. I am trying to get at what possible way there might be 
to move to advance or improve our United Nations set-up. 


LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. Meyer. I can see only one way to do it, and that is for this com- 
mittee, and the Congress, to make clear that it is willing to support a 
limited but effective limitation on American sovereignty in certain 
specified fields. The Executive would define in specific terms our pro- 
posals and put those proposals in careful negotiation with every mem- 
ber of the United Nations, including Russia, to find out their reactions. 
After that, we can say that we have explored the problem. We might 
get turned down, but the only way to find out, as I say, is to go 
ahead. If we are turned down, I think we may have to proceed with 
a partial structure instead of the whole. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. And in the meantime you admit we 
would have to maintain our strength ? 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You cannot let that go down. 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That raises the question of whether 
the Streit proposal will suggest a further union of the western nations 
and whether that is not a way toward immediate protection. Of 
course the trouble is you cannot go into this World Federation just at 
the moment. 


OPPOSITION TO ATLANTIC UNION 


Mr. Meyer. I am quite in agreement that we have to maintain our 
military strength as long as the other nations are prepared, in order 
to protect ourselves, but I am against the Atlantic Union for a number 
of reasons. 

First, as I understand it, the Atlantic Union committee proposes a 
federation of Atlantic democracies, those nations to be excluded from it 
that do not qualify as democracies. This, in effect, would exclude 
nearly all of Asia, Africa, and South America. I wonder whether this 
is a wise thing to do at a time when we are anxious to keep on our side 
peoples in those areas, because quite possibly they will object to being 
classified as undemocratic. 

It might be that, since they are ineligible for entrance into this union, 
their reaction will be understandable and will perhaps lead them to a 
sympathy with, and perhaps an alliance with the Soviet Union that 
they might not otherwise fall into. : 

I wonder if it would be wise to draw that kind of line, especially 
when it turns out to be in part a color line. | 
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Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I have had the same wonder as you 
have had, but I am trying to find where your differences are. 

Mr. Meyer. The second is that it would dissolve the Marshall plan 
and the dollar gap, and I fail to see that. If it established a common 
currency, the effect would be to throw our mass-production equipment 
into competition with Europeans, and it would force a great many 
European industries out of business. There would be no question about 
creating and fostering the growth of communism with unrest and 
multiphed unemployment in Europe. Mr. Clayton made it clear 
in his testimony before the House Foreign Affiairs Committee that 
he believed one primary result to be hoped for from the Atlantic 
Union plan was the ending any attempt at socialism in Britain. 

Now, whatever we may feel about socialism, I myself am not in 
favor it it. Yet, I‘think the British have a right to their own form 
of government. We should not come forward with a proposal in the 
hope of trying to use that proposal as a means of changing their in- 
ternal economic system. If we did that, it might be that we would 
make them reject our other proposals. 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENTS IN FEDERATION 


Senator THomas. Right there, the Constitution of the United States, 
which I think represents the greatest federal system in the world, 
has in it a guaranty to see that each State has a republican form of 
government. 

Would you put that kind of a guaranty in a world federation 
government ? : 

Mr. Meyer. Sir, I wish that we could; but, the fact is that few gov- 
ernments in the world today have a republican functioning govern- 
ment. If we followed that precedent, it would stifle us. So we had 
the problem of having to establish in a limited way an adequate world 
security system, in a world in which all nations are not democratic. 
That is a problem that we have to deal with. 

Senator Tuomas. You would not go so far as to put that in the 
United Federalist constitution ? 

Mr. Meyer. I don’t see how you could and expect to get more than 
a few nations in there. 

Senator THomas. I have to laugh now because the last time I spoke 
on the fact that the Federal Government had authority to enforce a 
republican government was at Huey Long’s hearing down in New 
Orleans. They took my hint, reported a resolution charging that 
Huey Long was destroying the constitutional guaranty, which was 
that “the Government of the United States would guarantee that 
there was a democratic form of government.” 

They wouldn’t even let me use the word “Republic” from the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Meyer. That is a new application of the word. 

Senator Tuomas. That is your problem, and thank goodness no 
witness has come here suggesting that there are not problems. 

But, a federal system in and of itself, even the Soviet system in its 
constitution, assumes that there is a unity, as far as governmental 
habits and practices are concerned, within its system. 

Mr. Meyer. Senator, I agree that we could all wish and hope 
that the world was further advanced toward the achievement of effec- 
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tive practicing of the democratic principles of government everywhere, 
by the time we face the problem posed by the new weapons, but here 
is a problem and here we are faced with it, and it seems that our best 
step would be to proceed with the creation of a stronger international 
structure, based on careful negotiations and proceed in an effort to 
meet others on a common footing, and in an effort to save humanity 
and go forward with our fight for survival at least, and that is really 
the issue. Whether or not we can make these changes in time is an open 
question, but not to make the attempt, it seems to me is really to accept 
war as inevitable, and to be responsible in part for the start of it. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We all want to make the attempt, 
but the question is, What should the attempt be at this stage? That is 
the point that is interesting us, and I do not want you to have the 
impression that we are against an attempt to find the answer. We are 
all for that, I can assure you. 

Mr. Meyer. I, too, am sure, and I believe that most of these gentle- 
men who have proposed these other proposals have put a great deal 
of thought into them, and in fact they may prove to js more effective 
than what we propose. I only represent my own opinion. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You are doing it very effectively. 

We are going to have a meeting of the full committee this afternoon, 
and I have an appointment between now and that time that I have 
to meet. I would like to suggest, if I might, that possibly you join us 
this afternoon at 3: 30. , 

Mr. Meyer has more to say, I am sure. 

Senator THomas. I was going to ask him if we could put the rest 
of his statement in the record. 

Mr. Meyer. I will be glad to do that. 

(The balance of the statement of Cord Meyer, Yr., is as follows:) 


CONTINUATION OF THE STATEMENT OF CornD MEYER, JR. 


Considerable change in the internal structure of the UN would be required if 
the decision were made to transfer these powers to the organization. Elimina- 
tion of the Big 5 veto power is essential, but such a change is only possible if 
the present one-nation, one-vote rule is modified in favor of a system of repre- 
sentation that more accurately reflects the many differences that exist between 
nations. For example, M. Spaak, the very able Belgian statesman who was 
formerly president of the UN General Assembly, in a major speech 2 weeks ago 
declared that the UN “will not survive, in the long run, the absurd rule which 
grants the right of absolute veto to the five great powers,” and he called for the 
adoption of a new system of representation “under which each nation would have 
a number of votes in the General Assembly commensurate with its territorial 
and economic importance.” A compromise along these lines would permit the 
nations to grant genuine legislative authority to the UN General Assembly. 
Finally, the reconstruction of the Security Council as an executive agency re- 
sponsible to the Assembly and the expansion of the International Court into a 
system of world courts with compulsory jurisdiction over individuals would 
provide the UN with those legislative, executive, and judicial agencies through 
which the world law called for in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 could be in- 
terpreted and administered. 

In brief, Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, if passed by the Senate and the 
House, would place the Congress clearly on record in support of the development 
of the UN world federation with sufficient legal authority and preponderance 
of armed force to move quickly and decisively against any attempt to prepare for 
or commit aggression. As the responsibility for each nation’s security was being 
shifted to this revised UN, it would become possible for a system of general and 
multilateral disarmament to be put into effect by stages with each government 
being protected by thorough international inspection agajnst default and evasion 
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by others during the transition period. When the transfer of this authority and 
power to the UN had been completed, the organization would stand as a much 
more effective guaranty of each nation’s security than can be found in the present 
desperate competition for national armaments. The financial and material re 
sources that now have to be diverted to the arms race could then be employed 
to achieve that general improvement of living standards at home and abroad, 
which remains the only effective answer to the authoritarian methods to which 
starving men turn in desperation. 


BARUCH PLAN 


It may be argued that Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 calls for more extensive 
changes than are practical or necessary to meet the immediate emergency that 
we face, and the official proposal of our Government for the control of atomic 
energy is sometimes referred to as a more acceptable approach to the problem. 
The attempt to isolate the control of atomic weapons and treat it as a separate 
problem capable of a unique solution may well have been justified if we can learn 
from its failure. The Baruch plan was an effort to set up a system for the 
inspection of and control of one type of weapon while nations were to remain 
free to compete for every other kind of armament, and at the first violation of 
the control scheme the only recourse would have been the national seizure 
of atomic plants and the threat of all-out war. In view of this fact, I doubt 
if the United States Senate could have accepted the plan if it had been agreed 
to by the Russians. Acceptance would have meant the elimination of atomic 
bombs from national arsenals in a situation where the Russians would have been 
free to maintain their mass armies and submarine fleet. Nor do I see how 
international inspection of atomic energy can either be accepted or prove effec- 
tive while each nation must continue to prepare secretly for every other type 
of war. It is time that we recognized that our problem is not simply the inter- 
national control of atomic bombs but rather the more fundamental problem of 
controlling and preventing national preparation for war in all its forms. In this 
sense, Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is a step beyond the Baruch plan made 
necessary by logic and experience. 

There are two important respects in which Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 
avoids the real dangers involved in some of the other resolutions before you. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is explicit in its whole-hearted statement of 
support for the UN and such changes as it proposes are called for as a develop- 
ment and extension of the UN’s structure. There is no hint in this resolution 
of a willingness to abandon the UN in favor of the creation of an exclusive power 
bloc. I believe the drafters of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 were also wise 
in not attempting to impose upon the President and the State Department a 
specific time table of action, as is done in the resolution proposed by the Atlantic 
Union Committee. Once Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and its companion 
resolution in the House has been passed, the purpose and intent of Congress will 
be clear and it will then be the responsibility of the executive branch to formulate 
detailed proposals for UN revision and to complete those careful negotiations 
with the other member governments that must precede the convening of a 
review conference under article 109 of the Charter. 


WIDE SUPPORT FOR SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


In acting favorably on this resolution, the Foreign Relations Committee would 
be responding to a strong and growing demand in every section of the country. 
The fact that 22 Senators and 111 Representatives of both parties have joined 
in introducing these concurrent resolutions is not only evidence of the far-sighted 
realism of these men but convincing proof of the amount of popular support 
they have received from the voters in their home States and districts. Another 
indication of the extent of popular support is the strength and wide variety of 
professional and voluntary organizations that have gone on record in favor of 
this proposed policy in their national conventions and so testified before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in October. These organizations include such 
World War II veterans groups as AmVets and the American Veterans Committee, 
such labor unions as the United Automobile Workers, also organizations such 
as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Farmers’ Union, the 
Cooperative League, and political groups like Americans for Democratic Action 
and the Young Republicans. Taken together with the rapid growth of United 
World Federalists, this is a convincing demonstration that a very large body 
of American citizens are prepared to approve a carefully defined limitation of 
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‘national sovereignty in return for the common security of a world-wide legal 
‘order. In the only two States where the issue of world federation has been 
placed before the people in official referenda, the majority in favor has been 
overwhelming, 9-1 in Massachusetts and 11-1 in Connecticut. State legislatures 
-have voted to make formal application to the Congress for the convening of a 
national constitutional convention to make such amendment to our Constitution 
-as would be necessary to facilitate the entrance of the United States into a world 
federation and 18 State legislatures have passed resolutions memorializing the 
Congress in favor of their revision of the UN. 


APPEAL TO SMALL NATIONS 


When the Congress approves this resolution and our Government officially 
declares our readiness to cooperate in granting sufficient power to the UN to 
keep the peace, an immediate response and a revival of hope can be expected 
from the peoples and governments of the smaller nations. They are well aware 
that, whoever wins, a third world war would devastate their lands beyond 
recognition or recovery and they have seen too many arms races to believe that 
this one will lead to peace. The intensity of the demand in the European press 
for a new approach to the disarmament question that greeted the President’s 
decision to proceed with the construction of the hydrogen bomb is an indication 
of how eagerly a policy like that proposed in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 
would be welcomed. In Asia, the President of the UN General Assembly, Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippines has been an eloquent spokesman of his peoples’ desire 
for a world federation, and Nehru of India declared during his trip to this 
country, “There can be no doubt that a world government must come * * * 
for the only alternative is world suicide.’”’ Whether these profound and wide- 
spread hopes for the substitution of law for force in the relations between states 
will be fulfilled depends to an extraordinary degree on the willingness and 
ability of the United States to take the initiative. So great is one power and 
influence in the world that unless we take the first step little progress can be 
made toward the rule of law. 


POSITION OF SOVIET UNION 


In calling for the development of the UN into a federation “open to all nations,” 
the sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 have clearly taken their stand 
with those who recognize that a sustained effort must be made to obtain at 
the start the voluntary agreement (to the revised structure) of all members 
of the existing UN. This raises squarely the problem of the Soviet Union. If 
the Soviet government was excluded or chose to exclude itself from a joint 
effort to build an enforceable legal order on the foundations of the present 
Charter, not only could it prevent any amendment of the Charter by use of the 
veto, but by remaining outside of any partial federation that might be formed 
the Russians would remain free to continue arming and preparing for war. 
The federation that was formed without Russia would then be forced to compete 
for military supremacy in self-defense and the arms race would continue to 
create the mounting danger of war. On the other hand, if the Soviet Union 
accepted membership in a revised UN and agreed with us and the other nations 
to submit to a binding law backed by a world police and inspection forces to 
insure national disarmament, then a peaceful competition between economic and 
political systems would become possible, with each compelled to prove itself 
in terms of its ability to satisfy human needs and aspirations rather than in 
terms of which has the most atomic bombs and can use them first. Certainly, 
if we seek a world federal government as a means of preserving peace, then 
we must make every effort to insure Russian membership from the start. 

There are those who fear that the Russians would only join such a structure 
in order to infiltrate and dominate it, but, personally, I have enough confidence 
in the essential validity and strength of our democratic faith to believe that in 
an open competition of ideas with the threat of force and the burden of arms 
removed our concept of individual freedom would meet the challenge of dictator- 
ship. 

The advocates of a universal federation must admit that the present attitude 
of the Russian Government is one of strong opposition. As recently as January 
10, 1950, the Soviet Home Service distributed to Russia newspapers an article 
attacking the idea of world government as an attempt “to beautify the boundless 
expansion of American imperialism,” and as “a means for exerting pressure 
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with the aim of ideological disarmament.” Propaganda attacks of this kind have 
been fairly frequent, but it is easy to overestimate their importance. If the 
Russian leaders should decide that the nature of the new weapons was such that 
world federation was the price of national survival, they are quite capable of 
adapting their propaganda to the realities of the new evaluation of the situation. 

What chance there may be of Russian acceptance of world federation depends 
to some extent on the conditions that prevail at the time when the offer is made. 
We must continue to demonstrate our determination to maintain our military 
defenses until such time as agreement is reached on a reliable structure of 
international security. If the Russians are waiting for us to accept the easy 
but fatal solution of appeasement, they must be disabused of that hope. Sec- 
ondly, the condition of the American economy may prove decisive in deter- 
mining Russian reaction. So long as the Russians have reason for believing that 
an American depression is a real possibility, they will delay any decision to 
enter a really effective international organization, in the expectation that the 
world will fall to them by default as the result of economic chaos. Thirdly, our 
willingness and ability to carry the Marshall plan through to a successful con- 
clusion is crucial and so also is adequate support for the point-4 program of aid 
to undeveloped areas. If the Russians are given cause to believe that the 
United States is considering an abandonment of its economic commitments 
abroad, they will naturally conclude that the vast majority of the world’s peoples 
will turn to communism in desperation, and they will tend to postpone serious 
negotiation until this process has been completed. 

Finally, an offer of world federation by the United States has a better chance 
of acceptance if it is linked with a willingness to negotiate a general settlement 
of the outstanding issues in the cold war. A settlement of such problems as the 
unification of Germany seems impossible when strategic considerations have 
just priority and both sides must prepare for the possibility of war. But, in the 
context of an agreement to an effective system of international security, satis- 
factory compromises on such issues might be found. 

Of course, it is quite conceivable that the Russians may be so blinded by 
doctrinaire fanaticism that they will reject an honest attempt to give real legal 
authority and power to the UN. But, if it could be proved that the chance of 
acceptance were one in a million, we have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by making the effort. Acceptance would open the way to the peaceful world of 
our hopes. If the Russians finally refused, the proposal would still have accom- 
plished much. The American Government would have demonstrated to the world 
at large that the American people were willing to accept the necessary limitation 
on our own sovereign independence of action for the sake of a common security. 

Not long ago Mr. Malik, the Representative of Lebanon in the General Assembly. 
of the UN, made a speech in which he gave some friendly advice to Americans, 
His words are important because they reflect the thinking of many of our friends 
and allies. He condemned “the ideological impotence” of the United States and 
warned that Americans cannot expect to lead and be followed if all we have to 
offer the rest of the world is “a distant reputation for wealth, prosperity, and 
order.” He was right. We have failed in many respects to meet the ideological 
challenge of communism, and neither dollars nor hydrogen bombs can make up 
for that failure to appeal to the hearts and minds of men. But, by committing 
ourselves to the achievement of a federation in which all nations are fairly 
represented and under which men can at last live in peace together, we can find 
a purpose that has a universal validity and which appeals to the best hopes of 
men in every nation. If the Soviet leaders choose to reject this goal, it will be 
obvious to all that they are left defending the tarnished slogans of an outworn 
and suicidal nationalism and their ideology will be drained of its vitality. 

If the Soviet Union rejects our offer, we should not be tempted to accept this 
refusal as proof that war is inevitable. Probably our best course if the Russians 
eventually prove unwilling to Join in the reconstruction of the UN is to preserve 
the UN as it is as a forum for discussion and mediation, while proceeding to 
form within the UN a federation of those nations that are willing to join in the 
hope that those who choose to remain outside will accept membership later. But 
too much discussion at this stage of what we will do if the Russians refuse can 
only impair what chance there is of universality at the start. 


Senator Tuomas. I have no objection to Mr. Meyer’s coming back 


this afternoon. Do you want to come back, Mr. Meyer? 
Mr. Meyer. That is your decision, sir. 
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Senator THomas. We have broken in with various questions, and 
you have answered them I think, but we will stand in recess until 
3:30, and we will have the complete statement of Mr. Meyer put in and 
we will leave it with him, if he wants to come back. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing stood in recess until 3:30 
p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator THomas. Mr. Amram will be our next witness. 
Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Amram, please? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP W. AMRAM, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
POLITICAL COMMITTEE, UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Mr. Amram. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Philip W. Amram. I practice law now in Washington, after 
having practiced for many years in Philadelphia. During World 
War I, I served as an officer in the armed forces. During World War 
II, I had several different positions with our Government. My last 
work in Washington was handling the Government’s litigation against 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey growing out of the I. G. Farben 
patent matters, with which I believe the members of the committee 
are familiar. Afterward, I served for a brief time as a special con- 
sultant to the prosecution at the Nuremberg trials. I am actively 
associated with the United World Federalists, but this statement is 
my own and does not necessarily reflect in all its details the official 
policy of that organization. 

I appear here primarily as one who, like his father before him, has 
spent his entire active life in the practice of the law under our Ameri- 
can system. Iam here because of my passionate belief in the suprem- 
acy of the law and in the need for a legal system as the only effective 
basis for a sound and peaceful international order. No truer state- 
ment has ever been made than, “There can be no peace without law.” 

Obviously, the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 will not 
of itself create an international legal order. At best, it is only a first 
step, but it is an important first step, and, unless a first step is taken, 
the objective can never be reached. | 

It is also important because of its support of, and reliance upon, the 
United Nations, and because it builds upon the United Nations foun- 
dation. Of course, there are other ways by which an international 
legal order can be achieved, but they involve action on wholly new 
planes and entirely outside of the United Nations. 


FUTURE OF THE UN 


These hearings face us with the important question of our policy 
with regard to the United Nations. We can concede that the United 
Nations be structure does not meet the definition of a truly legal 
order. But what should our United Nations program be? 

Should we advocate the transfer of emphasis from the United Na- 
tions? Should we support the formation of other and independent 
international organizations and base our future on them, letting the 
United Nations wither and decay? Should we assume the inevitabil- 
ity of war, and the impossibility of peace without another world war? 
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Should we place our entire reliance exclusively on armed strength 
and hope for our continued success and leadership in the arms race? 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 states, with simplicity and clar- 
ity, a basis for action. 

Senator THomas. May I interrupt you there. 

Shall we let the United Nations wither and decay—that sentence. 

Could we do that if we wanted to? 
. Mr. Amram. We might, because, if the United States directly or in- 
dictly withdrew its real basic support from the United Nations, I fear 
for its future. The United States is the greatest power on earth. The 
new structure of the United Nations, which I saw yesterday in New 
York, sits on the East River in New York City, in this country. 

Senator THomas. We were supposed to have let the League of Na- 
tions decay and die, but did it? _ 

Mr. Amram. There are many who feel that it did, and when the 
Ethopian crisis came—— 

Senator Tuomas. I remember that. 

Mr. Amram. It disintegrated completely. 

Senator THomas. Was that the League of Nations? 

Mr. Amram. It was hardly the United States. 

Senator Tuomas. Did the International Labor Office ever close up ! 

Mr. Amram. No. Many of the specialized agencies remained. 

Senator THomas. They went on; didn’t they? 

Mr. Amram. Yes. 

Senator THomas. So that, once you start a great organization of this 
kind and get the idea going and the various processes working, it takes 
an awful lot of trouble to put it out of existence. 

Mr. Amram. I hope the Senator doesn’t have the idea that I am ad- 
vocating letting the United Nations wither and decay. Quite the 
contrary, I want to build it and strengthen it. 

Senator Tuomas. I just wanted to point out that ideas that turn 
themselves into institutions don’t leave the earth. They don’t leave 
ae thoughts of man. An institution is the hardest thing in the world 
to break. 

Senator WiLEy. He probably means it would be a good thing if we 
could pep it up a little bit so that it would be a little more efficient and 
effective. Revitalize it, make it dynamic, so it will do the job. That 
is what your resolution suggests, too; doesn’t it, Senator ? 

Senator THomas. We hope so. 

Mr. AmraM. Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 does not propose 
precipitate action, which might weaken or destroy the United Nations, 
oS enone relations, and perhaps hasten the onset of World 

ar Ill. ; 

It does not propose the creation of any new international bodies to 
operate parallel with or outside of the United Nations, with limited 
membership and standards of eligibility which will exclude one or 
more of the major powers from participation. 

Senator Witzy. What, really, does it do? 

Mr. Amram. I will be glad if the Senator will wait. I am coming 
just to the point of analysis of the resolution, which is the principal 
thing I thought I might add to the testimony, rather than go through 
a repetition of what may have previously been put on the record. 

Senator Witey. All right. 
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Mr. Amram. It does not propose particular changes in the United 
Nations Charter which will improve and strengthen the Charter, but 
might still leave the United Nations with no greater resemblance to a 
true legal system than it bears today. : 

It does not commit the United States in advance to any specific 
changes in the Charter. It does not give any blank check to our Exec- 
utive or our representatives in the United Nations Its passage com- 
_ mits neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives nor the peo- 
ple of the United States to membership in any world government 
whose charter or principles may be unacceptable to us. 


ANALYSIS OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


The resolution means just what it says, and I have made an analysis 
of its language, phrase by phrase. | 

1. A fundamental objective: The resolution does not prescribe di- 
rect action. It states the objective of our foreign policy. It con- 
structs a background against which all proposals for day-to-day action 
shall be focused. It leaves the determination of direct action to the 
future decision of our responsible officials and representatives, and I 
may add it says a fundmental objective, not the fundamental objec- 
tive, because foreign policy is of many sided facets and there can be 
no such thing as a single fundamental objective of foreign policy. 

2. Support and strengthen the UN: The resolution specifically de- 
nies any diluting of our support for the present United Nations, and 
our present policy of supporting that organization. However, it 
faces squarely the structural inadequacies of the Charter and the need 
for a structural change to increase the power of the United Nations. 

3. Development: The resolution seeks change through the United 
Nations, and by its development, not through the creation of new inter- 
national bodies or organizations. 

4. World Federation: The resolution uses this phrase, as I see it, 
to make it clear that the “federal” form will be used. It is not in- 
tended that the United Nations is to become a strong central govern- 
ment. Every member nation will retain every particle of its external 
and internal sovereignty, except such as is affirmatively deposited in 
the United Nations. 

5. Open to all nations: Any nation will be admissible to member- 
ship if it will comply with the rules, irrespective of its internal politi- 
cal, social, or economic structure. The resolution denies any implhi- 
cation that any nation will be ineligible because of its internal 
structure. 

6. Defined and limited powers: This further emphasizes the point 
I have already made respecting the limitation of the deposit of sover- 
eignty in the United Nations. | 

7. Adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression: This sets the 
limit of the deposit of sovereignty. It defines the nature of the 
United Nations expanded powers. These, as I see it, will be in the 
field of control of armaments, atomic, biological and conventional, 
and control of aggression and plans for aggression by any nation or 
group of individuals, plus the creation of an effective and enforcible 
system of law to settle international disputes and to punish violators 
of the laws against armaments and aggression. 
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8. Enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law: This 
fulfills all the requirements of all the previous sections. It envisages 
the creation of the international egal ayateny Within the limits of 
the purposes just set out—a legislative organ—a reorganized General 
Assembly could enact the laws regulating the conduct of nations and 
individuals, and regulating the activities of the enforcement agencies; 
a judicial organ, a reorganized World Court, could interpret the laws 
and bring to trial offenders of any character; and an executive organ, 
a reorganized Security Council, armed with preponderant military 
power, the international force, could enforce the laws, enforce the 
judgments of the Court, repel any aggressor, and protect any nation 
from attack by another. 

It is clear that Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is based on the 
principle that peace is conceivable without world war III; that world 
war IIT is not inevitable; that the United Nations must be supported 
and not destroyed; that the United Nations must be reorganized and 
developed so that it can carry out the high purposes of its preamble; 
that membership in the world organization must be universal; and 
that the rule of law in the sense that we know it and practice it at 
home must govern in international affairs as well. 


CRITICISM OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Some critics of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 have complained 
that it is too restricted. They feel that the United Nations should be 
iven wider powers, such as the Atlantic Union Committee proposes 
for their Atlantic Union. These powers include, for example, the 
fields of trade, commerce, tariffs, currency, immigration, and so forth, 
We need not debate this point. It is clear that Senate Concurrent 
_ Resolution 56 does not contemplate any present grant of any such 
powers to the United Nations. 

Other critics of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 have complained 
that it proposes no immediate definite action, proposes no concrete pro- 
gram for defined amendments to the United Nations Charter, but 
merely states a long-range goal and a pious hope of good things to 
come in the next generations. Therefore, they say, why bother with 
it? The same criticism could have been made of the Connally and 
Vandenberg resolutions. These resolutions stated the sense of our 
legislature in foreign affairs. They proposed objectives which our 
Executive might pursue in the development of international 
organizations. - 

It would not be unfair to say that Senate Concurrent Resolution 
56 is the logical next step to follow in the development of the Vanden- 
berg resolution. Paragraph 5 of that resolution reads: 

If necessary, after adequate effort toward strengthening the United Nations, 
review of the Charter at an appropriate time by a general conference called under 
article 109 or by the General Assembly. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 now specified the desire of the 
Congress that the review of the Charter shall, if possible, develop the 
United Nations into an international legal instrument. 

The Connally and Vandenberg resolutions were landmarks in our 
foreign policy. Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 may well be the 
most vital of them all. It could be the great first step toward true 
world law. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


But what will happen after Senate Current Resolution 56 is 
passed?, May I state my personal views on what may likely be the 
sequence of events? 

When Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is passed and becomes the 
definitive statement of the United States intention to work for a true 
international legal order, the work is not finished; it is Just begun. 

Any international legal system must be of universal membership, 
or at least as to all the great powers. As soon as any great power is 
outside the law, and beyond the law there is no rule of law. The um- 
brella of the law must cover all who have the power to break the peace. 

Therefore, the first step will be the opening of negotiations with 
both the western nations and the iron-curtain nations to find out the 
areas of possible agreement and possible participation. We might 
well call this the Dumbarton Oaks phase. program for revision of 
the United Nations, which is known in advance to be unacceptable to 
the major powers, could be automatically disruptive of the United 
Nations. Careful and patient discussions will be needed. If our 
timetable contemplates that the review of the Charter is to be held in 
1955 or 1956, when the automatic 10-year period comes up, as the 
Charter provides, there is little time to lose. | 

It is important to state here, in the clearest possible language, that 
the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and the opening of 
these negotiations, implies no imfnediate change in our policy. It 
does not propose any relinquishment of our strength. It does not 
propose that we should become pacifists and disarm, while the rest of 
the world remains armed. It does not propose abandonment or 
diminution of the Marshall plan, or Point IV, or the military-aid 
plan, or of aid to our friends. It proposes no change in our deter- 
mination to halt aggression wherever it may occur. It proposes no 
abandonment or diminution of our preparedness program. It does 
not propose any change in our support of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies as they now are. 

Of course, those preliminary negotiations may fail. Russian in- 
transigence may create still another road-block to international ac- 
cord. Agreement may be possible only on terms which our negotia- 
tors will refuse to accept and submit to us for ratification. 

However, none of us dare have the temerity to assume that the ne- 
gotiations must fail. Many things may happen to change the climate 
of international relations. ‘The negotiations may be surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Preliminary plans for a structure may be proposed, which 
will have the full support of the major powers. 

But even this will be only a preliminary success. Next, a con- 
ference for the drafting of a revised Charter will have to be held. 
We might well call this the San Francisco phase. Representatives of 
the United States at that conference must Be selected. Some persons 
support Presidential appointment of our delegates. Others feel that 
the importance of the matter might justify their election in Nation- 
wide elections. 

If the conference is held, it may fail. No document may be pro- 
duced. We will not have destroyed or weakened ourselves. During 
this period, as I mentioned before, we will have continued to main- 
tain our strength and our world position. But if the conference suc- 
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ceeds, and a revised Charter is produced, the tremendous problem of 
ratification still remains. Up to this point, neither the Government 
of the United States nor its people will be committed to anything 
specific. The proposed Charter must be submitted and must be ap- 
proved. It should, I think, be approved directly by the people. ft 
should be submitted for popular ratification in a method at least as 
representative as that prescribed for the ratification of amendments 
to our Constitution. 

Only after the revised Charter is thus approved by the people of 
the United States will it become binding upon us. And all of us 
will, I hope, participate in that debate on ratification. None of us 
will, by our support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, commit 
ourselves to any blank-check approval of any Charter that our dele- 
gates may bring back for ratification, None of us will be barred 
from stumping the country demanding its rejection, if we feel that its 
terms are unsatisfactory or inadequate or against the best interests of 
our country. 

FURTHER CRITICISM OF RESOLUTION 


This discussion of a possible timetable is not purely academic. On 
January 24, Mr. Lawrence H. Smith, Representative from Wisconsin, 
delivered a speech on the floor of the House of Representatives in 
opposition to House Concurrent Resolution 64, which is identical in 
wording with Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. He urged its defeat 
on the grounds (1) that it is a proposition to destroy the United 
Nations; (2) that it is a proposition to supersede and extinguish the 
‘Constitution of the United States; and (3) that its passage auto- 
matically will commit the Congress and the people of the United 
States to approval of a world government with power to tax incomes, 
transactions, and property in any country, to conscript military forces, 
to coin money and determine its value, to control commerce through- 
out the world, to confiscate property by eminent domain for its own 
purposes, and to authorize unrestricted immigration into any country. 
He urged the defeat of the resolution for these reasons, and for a 
further extraordinary reason, namely, that its passage would be a 
violation of the oath of office of Members of the House and Senate. 

As to the first points, it is a tragedy that the scope of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56 has been so inadvertently and completely misunder- 
stood. I feel sure that Mr. Smith must have confused House Con- 
current Resolution 64 with other resolutions pending in the House. 
Let me assure you that if Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, by any 
stretch of the imagination, could be interpreted as having the effects 
he describes, I would not be here to support it. The resolution would 
then be harmful. But I think I have adequately pointed out what 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 does mean. | 

As to his last point, if I may be pardoned a personal reference, the 
oath of office taken by the Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives is the same oath that I took as an officer in the Army 
of the United States in World War I. It is almost identical with the 
oath which, like thousands of other lawyers, I have taken upon ad- 
mission to State and Federal bars and to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We are all of us sworn to support, to de- 
fend, to sustain our Constitution. None of us would lightly violate 
that oath or even approach the verge of a violation. Where is the 
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violation? Itis argued that the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56 will require the Executive to work for the impairment and ex- 
tinction of the Constitution. But the resolution only states the ob- 
jective of our foreign policy and contemplates future negotiations 
for a revision of the United Nations Charter, to grant the United 
Nations certain defined added powers. Any proposed revision will be 
wholly ineffective without ratification and approval by the people. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Smith’s speech in the House ended on a note, however, with 
which I am in complete agreement in principle. He urged amend- 
ment of our Constitution as an integral part of the program for the 
achievement of the international legal order. It pointed out that such 
an amendment would confirm the power of the President to conduct 
the negotiations which I have mentioned, and that it would provide 
the exact method by which a revised Charter, if any, would be ratified. 
In my opinion, it did not go far enough. At least two other reasons 
can be advanced why an amendment of our Constitution would be 
desirable. First, to provide the method by which our delegates to an 
revision conference or drafting convention should be selected. Second, 
to provide the effect of any ratified Charter, as the supreme law of 
the land, upon any inconsistent provisions of our Constitution. On 
this whole issue, I should like to add as part of my statement a copy 
of an article entitled “Why Amend Our Gonstitution,” which I wrote 
for the magazine World Government News, and in which these four 
points are briefly considered. 

Senator Tuomas. Without objection, the article will be inserted in 
the record. 

(The article submitted by Mr. Amram is as follows:) 


WHy AMEND OvR CONSTITUTION? 


(By Philip W. Amram, chairman, political committee, United World Federalists, 
U. S. A.) 


In January 1949, United World Federalists, Inc., sponsored the California 
Plan, which seeks a convention to propose amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, to “expedite and insure the participation of the United States 
in a world Federal Government.” 

The purpose of the plan seems to have been misunderstood. The magazine 
Common Cause ran a leading article in June 1949 which argued that, under 
our form of democratic sovereignty, the United States could enter a world 
federal government without any ‘‘necessity” of amending our Constitution, in 
the same manner in which the Articles of Confederation were bypassed when 
our Constitution was adopted. It was intimated that the plan should be 
abandoned. 

' Others have asked, “Suppose the Constitutional Convention you seek is called. 
Exactly what kind of amendments would you want to propose for ratification? 

In the very small space available, I will try to indicate reasons why the plan 
is sound, mention some topics which the convention might consider, and even 
suggest how they might be handled. I hope to stimulate disagreement, debate, 
and constructive criticism. 


1. TECHNICAL MATTERS 


Should we have some form of enabling amendment similar to the clauses in 
the Italian, French, or West German Constitutions? This would merely express 
general willingness of our people to participate, on acceptable terms, in a world 
federal government. Such an amendment is not “necessary,” in the sense that, | 
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without it, action toward world federal government would be impossible or 
ineffective. But the amendment certainly seems desirable. 

Surely our Executive could initiate world federal government negotiations 
tomorrow with representatives of other nations, through the United Nations or 
otherwise. He would hardly argue that he was impotent to negotiate without a 
prior constitutional amendment. Yet a prior amendment might be of real 
practical importance. 

First, such an amendment would touch off a tremendous public debate on the 
merits of world federal government at every level. <A truly grass-roots decision 
would be reached. No imputation would remain that we could be taken into a 
world federal government without our people’s understanding what it meant. 

Second, we often suffer in international negotiations because other govern- 
ments cannot rely upon continuity in our foreign policy. Even if House Con- 
current Resolution 64 were adopted, our policy toward world federal govern- 
ment would not be fixed ; it could be repealed, modified, or ignored by a subsequent 
Congress. But a constitutional amendment would fix a permanent foreign policy. 

Third, a cautious Executive might hesitate to initiate negotiations without a 
clear mandate that our people are ready and willing to take the momentous 
step into world federal government. If something like House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 64 has been adopted, that might suffice; if not, a constitutional amendment 
could leave no residue of doubt. 

I believe such a amendment would be of enormous practical aid in achieving 
our goal. 

2. ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


When the time for actual drafting of a world charter draws near, we must 
select our delegates. Whether they will go to a UN review conference, or to a 
people’s convention, or to some other kind of conference, there must be a United 
States delegation and a method to select it. 

' Many would prefer that our delegation be elected by the people rather than 
appointed. If they are to be elected, should there be a Nationwide election or a 
series of uncoordinated State elections? 

The point has been made that, by the compact in the United States Constitution, 
our citizens have agreed with one another that thefr sovereign powers in the 
international field are vested in the United States and withdrawn from the States, 
and that in such matters they will act as a national group and not as citizens of 
the separate States. 

Delegates who will represent the United States should certainly be delegates 
of the whole Nation. If delegates are elected in a separate and unrelated State 
election, like the recent action in Tennessee, will they not be delegates of that 
State only? Will there be any delegates whatever at the Conference who will 
represent the United States? Can a delegate be national if the citizens of one 
State alone have chosen him? 

Assuming we all want a Nationwide election of delegates, there is real doubt 
of the existence of any machinery for it. The only approximation to Nation- 
wide elections provided for in the Constitution are those for Presidential and 
Vice Presidential electors and for Members of Congress. ‘Yet not one of these 
is a true Nation-wide election, because each State has a separate slate of 
electors, Representatives and Senators. There is no true analogy to the kind 
of election needed for such national delegates. Certainly we cannot find specific 
authority in the Congress to call a national election for delegates. 

Of course, the Congress could ignore its lack of power and proceed to call the 
Nation-wide election. Since the delegates would have no power except to negoti- 
ate and their efforts would have to come back to the people for ratification, it 
could be argued that any infirmity in their election would be cured by the 
subsequent adoption of their charter. This position would be sound if the 
election were permitted to be held, and if it were not blocked by legal action 
brought by opponents of the charter. 

Doubts on these points should be eliminated by constitutional amendment to 
authorize the Congress to call a Nation-wide election of delegates. 

It may be truly necessary to amend our Constitution to specify the method of 
our ratification of any proopsed world charter. | 

Our Constitution gives us no guide for securing popular approval to our entry 
into a world federal government. The framers of our Constitution hardly 
thought about world government they dealt with the United States as an ulti- 
mate political form, and went no farther than to give it treaty-making powers. 

How would a world charter come up for ratification? The more likely methods 
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seem to be: (1) after a UN Conference at which amendments to the present 
charter are drafted; and (2) after a convention outside the UN at which a 
World charter is drafted. The problem of our ratification will be baSically the 
same in either event. 

Would we want the world charter approved by the same delegates who drafted 
it, or by the President alone, or by the Senate as a treaty, or even by both 
Houses of Congress, without actual popular approval? We are dealing with 
something of such vital importance that, unless there is a clear and definite 
popular mandate, there might be doubts about vigorous and effective popular 
support of the new government. 

It is important to note that submitting the charter for ratification as an amend- 
ment to our Constitution does not insure real popular approval. Article V of 
our Constitution provides two methods of ratification: (1) by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States; (2) by conventions in such States. Congress is. 
given the choice of method. If the Congress elects to have legislative ratification 
of the world charter, there will be no actual popular expression of approval. I 
question whether any step as vital as this Should be taken without it. A legis- 
lative choice should be not available to the Congress. 

The best guaranty of true popular approval is by Nation-wide referendum 
with some designated majority required; or, alternatively, ratification by a 
designated number of States through State-wide referenda. If this alternative 
is desired, then a constitutional amendment is necessary. Under the present 
Constitution, the Congress cannot direct a Nation-wide referendum on the rati- 
fication of an amendment, nor can it direct the States to arrange for State-wide 
referenda. 

The Common Cause article intimates that the people might approve the world 
charter outside our present Constitution, just as that Constitution was adopted 
outside the amendment provisions of the Articles of Confederation. Everyone 
concedes that our people are fully sovereign and have the ultimate power over 
their own governmental destiny. We are concerned now with methods and 
techniques by which that sovereignty may be effectively exercised. Any plan 
for action outside the Constitution raises many questions. 

How will extraconstitutional ratification be secured? If by a national refer- 
endum, who will organize it and by what authority? Could opponents of the 
charter successfully attack the legality of this plan? If by State referenda, 
could these be held in States whose constitutions do not provide for referenda? 
Is uniformity in the referenda essential, and how can it be assured? How can 
it be assured that enough States will hold the referenda? 

Constitutional amendment action within our national tradition, after more 
than 150 years of successful operation under our present Constitution, would 
seem a better method of procedure, than extraconstitutional action comparable 
to that taken in 1787 by Thirteen States after only a few years of unsuccessful 
operation under the Articles of Confederation. 

To clarify these problems and to avoid delay in ratification, the exact method 
of ratification of a world federal government charter should be definitely fixed 
as part of our basic compact. 


4. CHARTER RATIFICATION’S LEGAL EFFECT 


Our adoption of a world charter will create inconsistencies with our present 
Constitution, e. g., the powers of the Congress to raise armies and to declare 
war. Should we, simultaneously with the ratification of the world charter, 
specifically amend each article of our Constitution in every instance where a 
conflict or inconsistency would exist? Or should we simply provide that the 
world charter, when ratified, shall become the “supreme law of the land” and 
thereby automatically resolve any inconsistencies in favor of the new charter? 

The latter alternative is an effective shorthand substitute for the former. It 
has the added advantage that it can be passed in advance of the drafting of the 
charter to clarify the legal effect of charter ratification. 

Including such a clause in the amendments of our Constitution seems highly 
desirable. 

I have indicated four reasons why the constitutional amendment plan should 
be pressed for early adoption. Some of these amendments may not be techni- 
cally “neceSsary” but still may be desirable for practical reasons. Other 
amendments seem truly necessary, as a means for orderly progress toward 
world federal government; I am not inclined to support a plan to achieve it 
wholly outside of, and by side-stepping, our Constitution. 
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I would regret to see debate and discussion devoted to arguments on how to 
achieve world federal government outside our constitutional system. I would 
regret to see plans to amend our Constitution discarded because it can be shown, 
ncademically, that world federal government can legally be achieved without 
such amendment. On the contrary, the freest and most active debate and dis- 
cussion should go forward immediately on the four points which I have ontlined, 
the method by which each of these points should be handled, and what additional 
points, if any, should be added. 

Mr. Amram. If Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, therefore, pro- 
poses a program of foreign policy which encompasses amendment of 
our Constitution as an integral part, where is there a violation of our 
oath to support our Constitution ? I know of no limit to the right of any 
citizen, any lawyer, any Member of the Congress to propose and sup- 
port any amendment to our Constitution to be prepared and submitted 
for ratification according to law. To the contrary, our courts have 
confirmed that there are no limits on the kind of amendment that the 
Congress may propose, except the single restriction in article V that 
a State cannot, without its consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. 

Perhaps this committee, in acting upon Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56, will also consider the advisability of congressional sponsorship 
of appropriate amendments of our Constitution, to be submitted for 
ratification in due course. This would mean that, simultaneously with 
the conduct of negotiations with other nations, all the necessary con- 
stitutional foundations can be laid for the achievement of our great 
goal, an international order operating under law. 

Let me close with two quotations from the President’s state of the 
Union message of 1950. He said: “Man must create a moral and legal 
framework for the world which will insure that his new powers are 
used for good and not for evil.” Further, he said, “We are working 
toward the time when the United Nations will control weapons or mass 
ele es and will have the forces to preserve international law and 
order. 

With these statements of our national aspirations, I am in whole- 
hearted accord. I trust that all Members of the Congress and that 
all of our citizens feel as I do. The passage of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56 can be the first step on the long hard road to their 
achievement. 

Senator THomas. Have you any questions, Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. I want to thank you, sir, for, as you said in the be- 
ginning, developing a new approach to this concurrent resolution. I 
take it that, as we read it, there is, of course, the implied words in 
line 5, “to seek in a constitutional manner or way.” 

Mr. Amram. Most certainly. 

Senator Wizey. It is implied, of course, not in an unconstitutional 
manner or way—— 

Mr. Amram. Precisely. 

Senator Witey. Its development, meaning the United Nations. To 
me, of course, that is very apparent. What you have definitely told us, 
in substance, is that all this does is express again a wish and desire, if it 
should become the concurrent resolution of the two Houses, a wish and 
desire on the part of the public servants that appropriate constitu- 
tional steps be taken to make more effective the United Nations as an 
instrument to achieve peace in the world. 
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DEGREES OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Amram. Yes. I think.if I might amplify that just a bit, it 
would express the willingness of my and everyone else’s representa- 
tives in the Congress to support on proper and approved terms and 
pursuant to our constitutional processes, an adequate deposit of sov- 
ereignty in the United Nations to enable it to carry out the limited 
purposes, which I carefully stated in my analysis of the words of the 
resolution, which I feel should not and perhaps legally cannot be 
placed in the UN without appropriate amendment of our own Consti- 
tution, although that is a point on which constitutional lawyers may 
differ widely. 

Senator Wizzy. Nevertheless, the whole point of your discussion 
goes a little further in that it seeks development of the UN into 2 
eee federation. Isn’t the United Nations a world federation in one 
sense 

Mr. Amram. Senator, if I may have a minute to make a brief 
speech, I don’t want to get impaled on the thing that always causes 
us lawyers so much difficulty, namely, semantics. The trouble is a_ 
pair of words like “world federation” or a pair of words like “world 
government” have so much elasticity of meaning that two people can 
talk about it in a conversation and mean exactly the opposite. I have 
no doubt that our friends in the Soviet Union contemplate the words 
“world government” to mean an integrated Soviet-dictated mono- 
lithic world structure in which all states are members with some theo- 
retical vestige of independence, but with Moscow sitting on top pulling 
all the strings. That they would refer to as a world government. 

_ Senator Wizey. Or a world democracy, they might call it. 

Mr. Amram. They might even call it a world democracy. On the 
other hand, other people use the term “world government” to describe 
the kind of structure put forth in the brilliantly imaginative docu- 
ment that the University of Chicago group put out in March 1948, a 
committee of which President Hutchins was the chairman, which is a 
fairly strong centralized government, Republican or Democrat, as 
the case may be, in character. 

Senator Witey. The terms are very much misapplied, then ampli- 
fied, and so forth. 

Mr, Amram. Precisely, but with very strong powers and a very 
large deposit of national sovereignty in the central organization. 

Senator WILEY. Do you belong to that class now of World Federal- 
ists, the Hutchins’ class? 

Mr. AmraM. I don’t know. I conceive that their program is ideal- 
istic and highly spiritual—and I say that not in any criticism or 
critical way, but deeply spiritual in the fact that they truly want a 
brotherhood of man, and believe it can be achieved by this kind of 
structure. But, at the same time, I consider the program one which 
is wholly unrealistic in the present state of the world. 

Senator Wiry. That is another word that has been misapplied, 
then amplified. 

Mr. Amram. I am afraid that this whole discussion, almost every 
basic word in it, runs into semantic difficulties. 
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DISCUSSION OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


Senator Winey. Would you do this. for me: Would you for the 
record differentiate between what we will call for the time being the 
Chicago-Hutchins World Federalists and the one that you think is 
conceived of in this resolution into a world federation. 

(Reference is to the Taylor resolution, S. Con. Res. 66.) 

Mr. Amram. I will be happy to. 

As I see it, the first and basic difference is the question of the extent 
of the deposit of sovereignty. That is an awkward phrase, but it is 
an easy, shorthand phrase for our discussion here. 

Senator Wier. May I interject: Do they differ with you also as to 
the method with respect to delimiting the sovereignty of this Nation? 

Mr. Amram. No. They very briefly state what the sovereignty 
limits are. I did not bring a copy of their charter, but I can assure 
you that it gives to the Federal Central Government enormously wide 
powers over matters which we normally consider not even the prov- 
ince of the Federal Government in the United States of America. 
I would do them an injustice if I attempted to a those powers 
from memory, not having a copy in front of me. They even include, 
as I recall it, very strong guaranties of individual civil rights within 
individual nations. 

The Federal Government guarantees defined civil rights to the citi- 
zens within each nation. So that you would have, as we see it here, 
a vast opportunity for interference with matters which we normally 
consider purely internal and, in fact, which we don’t even permit our 
own Federal Government to exercise in the States. I can recite from 
imperfect memory a few of the matters that they cover. They cover 
all matters of commerce and international trade and immigration, 
tariffs; they cover coinage and universal currency, and they cover 
civil rights of individual citizens within each nation. Of course, they 
also cover the purely military security functions, that is to say, con- 
trol by the central government of the basic weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and forbid to individual nations the ownership or control or 
development of those weapons beyond the amount necessary for in- 
ternal poneung. ; 

Now, to make a very crude comparison, I personally—and I speak 
only for myself—disapprove of everything except the last one, and in 
my statement, I indicated that in my opinion, the scope of the Senate 
resolution was delimited to simply the very last of the several items 
that I mentioned, and even then, if I may add another personal note, 
I carefully restricted for myself the right even to oppose a proposal 
on that basis if I did not like the document when I saw it and when it 
was before us for ratification. 

Senator Wier. Do the World Federalists, the Hutchins group, 
prescribe the method whereby we would surrender all that sovereignty 
to the world government ? 

Mr. Amram. No. What they did was this, and I think it would be 
unfair to them not to definitely state what they did. They made no 
pretense of setting out a statement of foreign policy. They felt that 
it would be very desirable after the atomic bomb at Hiroshima, and 
after they became convinced of the need of creating a world of legal 
order, they thought it would be useful not only for our country but 
for the world if somebody would sit down and put on a piece of paper 
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a draft of a possible constitution for a democratic world federal 
government. 

Senator Witey. That is what Moses did at Sinai, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Amram. Within certain limits. I am not sure that the com- 
parison is quite apt. And when they issued the document, they issued 
it with a very careful caveat in which they said they were not propos- 
ing this as a document for immediate submission for ratification by 
any country by any process, but they were laying out a piece of paper 
that people might study. It was to serve as a jumping board for the 
. discussion of this whole subject, and they stated, I think deliberately, 
what they referred to as a maximum list charter, in other words, the 
very maximum amount of powers which might be granted to a cen- 
tralized federal government, from which, of course, any nation pro- 
posing to join might insist on further and further withdrawals. 

Senator Wier. Did it conceive of the situation that we are facing 
now, assuming a group might agree and another of the big powers 
wouldn’t agree, and that other power was apparently inoculated 
with the ancient concept of taking over the world, and doing a pretty 
good job of doing it. Did they visualize what would be done under 
those circumstances ? 

Mr. Amram. No; they did not, because they were not designing a 
program for the solution of the problems of the United States present 
foreign policy. They were drafting a piece of paper which might 
some day become a charter of a new international organization. 

Senator Writer. Well now, the only difference between them and 
you is that you would go ahead and perfect the organization, such as 

ou said, with a considerable delimitation power, then you would enter 
into negotiations with Russia and see whether she would join us. 

Mr. Amram. No, Senator. 

Senator Wier. I thought that was in your statement. 

Mr. Amram. No. 


SOVIET REACTION TO SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Senator Witey. How would you handle the Russian situation any 
different than you do now? What would you do about it? 

Mr. Amram. Let me answer that this way, please. As I see it, the 
ares that the United States is faced with today, which all of our 

riends are faced with, it consists of two things. First of all, we have 
got a day-to-day job as to what to do next Tuesday about the crisis in 
Korea or what to do next Wednesday if the Russians set up a com- 

lete blockade in Berlin. The second question, and an entirely dif- 

erent one, is the question as to what should be the ultimate focal 
aim of the United States policy with respect to the creation of inter- 
national legal order, that we don’t have. 

The proposal which is in this resolution, in my opinion, and I speak 
again only for myself, is clearly in the latter class and not in the 
former. This Resolution 56 doesn’t offer this committee or the subcom- 
mittee or the Congress or the Executive any guidance as to what to do 
about Korea next Tuesday or Berlin next Wednesday, or how and when 
you can reach agreement with the Russians. What it says is just what 
it says, namely, that it is the sense of this Congress that in everything 
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that the United States executives do, they should keep in mind that 
our aim is to have the United Nations reorganize at the first available 
opportunity to create the kind of an international legal order, where 
the Korea and Berlin problem can’t happen against their present 
background. 

Senator Wizey. You think the creation of a legal order will stop an 
ornery nation from invading another nation ? 

Mr. Amram. If the ornery nation, Senator, is disarmed and has no 
weapons of mass destruction, and no weapons of aggression, and there 
is a powerful international police force, sufliciantly strong enough to - 
control that, I do not think that ornery nation will commit an aggres- 
sion. 

Senator Witry. That is what Roosevelt called an “if” question. 
Well, that is the problem back again; it is in our laps. You are sug- 
gesting that if we had an international code of law like the Roman 
code applicable in its days; if we had one great international law 
abolishing war, if the nations agreed to it; if we had what you might 
call an international law, but you always have in it the imponderable 
factor and that is the ornery nation. If you can disarm all of the 
races, why, wonderful, but that brings us right up against the problem 
of meeting the one nation that will not disarm; that is causing us to 
‘arm more and more and precipitating this condition that the world 
isin now. If you can find the answer as to how to handle the Russian 
situation and get them to come in and be good school kids and listen 
to our teaching; yes, then the millenium would be around the corner; 
we wouldn’t need any United Nations or any other thing, because we 
would all just he good boys. But that is the problem, isn’t it, through- 
out the earth, where some 3,000,000,000 of us individuals aren’t con- 
stituted that way? We don’t remain good very long. 

Mr. Amram. It seems to me, Senator, that your statement, with 
which I cannot disagree, poses the problem perfectly. What has hap- 
pened is we find ourselves in this present position because there never 
has been in the history of the world any structure for bringing indi- 
dividual nations under what I have referred to as the umbrella of 
law, with a cop on the corner, if you want to use a crude analogy, as a 
means of preventing international disagreements. Nations up until 
now have been defended first by geography until recent years, only 50 
years—perhaps the finest defense there was; secondly, by alliances and, 
thirdly, by military force. They protected themselves by either fight- 
Ing or by being ready to fight, and the Russians are in exactly that 
position at the present time. We are now engaged in an open, frank, 
and admitted armament race which has now gotten to the hydrogen- 
lithium bomb stage. The great atomic bomb that was to have been 
the absolute weapon 4 years ago is now referred to in this morning’s 
paper as the old-fashioned atomic bomb in an article discussing the 
recent development. Whether the hydrogen-lithium bomb may 5 years 
from now be referred to as the old-fashioned hydrogen bomb and the 
atomic bomb as the antiquated atomic bomb, I don’t know. 

Senator Witry. We may all go tomorrow, you can’t tell. 

Mr. Amram. But the difficulty we are faced with in the situation 
here with the Russians, as I see it, offers no solution, because if we 
are engaged now in an armament race with the Russians, from which 
neither of us can withdraw, we offer ourselves no way out of the 
dilemma. What this resolution does is to suggest that there may be 
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a way out of the dilemma because both sides—both sides, not only 
ours, but the Russians also—may find it intolerable to continue the 
armament race and both sides may be willing to accept a totally new 
device as a way of having internal security. That, I think, is the 
problem which this resolution squarely poses. 

Senator WiLEy. I have no further questions. 

Senator THomas. Have you any questions, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I have a few qeustions. 

As you present this outline, Mr. Amram, I take it you are presenting 
the high spots of the position of the United World Federalists, the 
group you represent ; is that correct ? | 

Mr. Amram. I think that the organization probably would agree 
with a great deal of what I said, and might disagree with a great 
deal of it also, but I think that on the whole, the organization would 
support what I have said. | 

enator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you find your group opposed to 
the so-called Chicago group of Dr. Hutchins ? 

Mr. Amram. It isn’t a question of opposition, Senator Smith. It is 
a question as to whether we feel it politically wise at the present time 
to suggest the Chicago scope of international organization is po- 
litically realistic, and I for one do not, and the United World Fed- 
eralists as an organization does not consider that type of structure as 
presently politically feasible. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. But these various so-called world 
federation groups, put them all in one classification, are opposed ap- 
parently to the approach of Mr. Clarence Streit and Justice Roberts 
and those who favor the Atlantic Union proposal; is that true? 

Mr. Amram. Again, I don’t like to use the word “oppose.” What 
we point out is the fact, which I think is unanswerable. 

- Senator Wizey. Just different ? 

Mr. Amram. Yes. Well, we differ in a fundamental, Senator, which 
I think is clear on the face of the record. 

Senator Witzy. That is the difference between us and Russia. We 
differ on fundamentals. : 

Mr. Amram. Yes, sir. The difference is whether membership in the 
world organization should be universal or not universal. And it is 
our feeling that within the very limited scope of the deposit of 
sovereignty, the organization could and should be universal. Justice 
Roberts, my very distinguished fellow Philadelphian, believes differ- 
ently. He believes that Russia should not now be given an opportunity 
to join the union. I believe that this position will be earls ex- 
pounded by their own representatives. But they set up a standard of 
eligibility which, as Justice Roberts and Mr. Clayton clearly stated in 
the House hearings on this resolution, would not permit of Russian 
membership. So that since I look on this thing purely from the stand- 
point of the creation of an international legal organization, the crea- 
tion of a structure from which the world’s second greatest power is 
excluded, to my mind, it is self-defeating if you are talking about a 
legal organization. 

SOVIET ATTITUDE 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Where do you arrive, Mr. Amram, 
with your plan if Russia declines to come in? You still would want 
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to go ahead with your plan. Wouldn’t you find yourself in a similar 
position to the Roberts’ group ? 

Mr. Amram. I don’t know. There are those in the United Federal- 
ists organization who are now speculating about a hypothetical re- 
fusal of the Russians to accept a hypothetical offer by us on a hypo- 
thetical basis at a hypothetical future time against a world background 
at the moment, of which we can’t speculate. Now some of the people 
in our organization feel that they can solve all those hypotheses and 
state definitively that that they would then be in favor of joining 
an organization such as Mr. Streit’s, everybody but the Russians. 
My answer is I would not commit myself unless I knew the answers 
to all the hypotheses. 

Senator THomas. I think when you mention that you and Mr. 
Justice Roberts were both from Philadelphia and that you are both 
lawyers, and when you offer a sentence like you did about all those 
hypothetical situations, I think you have proved pretty well that 
both of you are Philadelphia lawyers [laughter]. 

Mr. Amram. Senator, I accept that in the complimentary way in 
which I am sure it was tntendad: 

Senator THomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Amram, as I told you during 
the luncheon period, I have had quite some correspondence from an 
old friend of mine, Mr. Grenville Clark, who is a prominent lawyer 
in New York, incidentally, not Philadelphia, and I am wondering in 
your testimony today whether you reflect, generally speaking, Mr. 
Clarke’s views? 

Mr. Amram. I think very clearly, if I may say something which 
may or may not be proper—I sent Mr. Clark a copy of a draft of my 
statement several days ago to ask for his comment, and I got a 
letter from him this morning stating that he was in agreement with 
everything that I had said in principle. So I think that it is safe, 
if I may quote him, to say that this does represent his views, that is, 
my written statement does represent his views. 

Senator Smruu of New Jersey. I had hoped that he could testify, 
but I understand his health hasn’t been very good and he hasn’t been 
able to. He did, however, say he would like to be permitted to file 
a statement here which he is now working on which elaborates fur- 
ther on the position which you presented, which I understand repre- 
sents his feelings 

Mr. Amram. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I will ask at a later 
time the privilege of having Mr. Clark’s statement filed in the com- 
mittee, but the real reason for these questions, Mr. Amram, is this: 
In adopting this resolution, is it your thought that in using the words 
“world federation” and the other language you have here, that this 
committee will be pretty definitely endorsing the program of the World 
Federalists? I want to see where we are getting on this. Are we 
endorsing your program by adopting these resolutions? In other 
words, are these few words enough to state your whole position ? 

Mr. Amram. Well, what I would say is the other way around, if the 
Senator would please, that we would strongly urge the adoption of 
this resolution because it would, in principle, start the United States 
officially on the road which we would like to see it go. The reason that 
I would not want to say the reverse, namely, that the adoption of this 
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resolution is an‘adoption of the United World Federalists’ position 
is because, as I have pointed out to you, there are things inside the 
organization respecting details, even hypothetical alternatives, which 
certainly the adoption of this resolution wouldn’t either except or re- 
solve, and it would be wholly unfair to say this committee or the Senate 
would be adopting the United World Federalists’ program by passing 
this Resolution 56, certainly not. | 


AMENDMENT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Senator Suir of New Jersey. Senator Wiley properly suggested 
this question, whether the words “world federation” might be changed 
to the words “world order,” with the rest of the language the same. 
Would that affect your support of the resolution ? 

Senator Wier. You might want the word “legal” in there. 

Mr. Amram. I was about to make the same suggestion. I don’t 
think that the semantics are all important. I think it is the concept 
that is important, and if it is to create an international legal order 
within the meaning of that word to all of us as lawyers, the semantics 
are unimportant. It is also provided that the deposit of sovereignty 
in the United Nations is to be strictly limited within the limitations 
which I designated both in the written statement and in our oral dis- 
cussion. Frankly, I would not want to see the resolution adopted at the 
moment with the suggestion of considerably broadened powers in the 
United Nations by reason of the fact that I could conceive of enor- 
mous difficulties both here and abroad in any hope of adopting wide 
amendments to the Charter. These will certainly be difficult enough. 
Even these may be impossible of adoption. But I should certainl 
like to start with the ultimate minimum, which J think would be ef- 
fective in the security field and have them just as narrow as possible. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The reason I asked my question, 
Mr. Amram, is this: If we were going to be put in a position of ap- 
proving the World Federalists’ program, which I have given some 
study to in Mr, Cord Meyer’s very able book, before I put myself in a 
position to approving it, it would seem to involve a world parliament, 
it would seem to involve a world police force, I would want to go 
into a good many of the details there before I, without much further 
study, said I approve that set-up. 

Now, Senator Morse this morning very properly suggested we ought 
to be in a position of doing some so-called world legislation, that we 
ought to be enacting world law. I am very sympathetic with that, 
but you have to visualize how you would set up the kind of a body 
that would adopt the world law and which would legislate, and that 
is one of the big $64 questions. I don’t know whether your plan goes 
into all that detail or not. I got the impression from reading Mr. 
Meyer’s book that you approach that, that you are not ducking it. 
I have never been convinced of just how it possibly could work. I 
have never been convinced how you could set up a world police force 
and disarm somebody else. Would there be a danger of some dictator 
grabbing that police force? I am indicating some of the difficulties 
in endorsing words that might mean the approval of that general 
program. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Amram. I think, Senator Smith, you will be interested in the 
fact that Mr. Clark, together with Professor Sloan, of Harvard Uni- 
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versity Law School, and others, is now working on a very specific 
program of proposing an actual series of amendments to the United 
Nations Charter to carry out this general program, and it may very 
well be that Mr. Clark may have that ready in time to put into the 
record of these hearings as part of the statement that you referred to, 
and I am sure if it is prepared in acceptable form, he would at least 
offer it as a suggestion of his own as to how these various points could 
be handled. 


POSITIVE LAW 


Senator Tuomas. I would like to interject in there and say that the 
technique of creating world law has already been worked out and is 
functioning. The ILO system is a perfectly valid and democratic 
method of proceeding. Itisslow. It takes very much more time than 
any other method that I know of. It is about as slow as our constitu- 
tional amendments were in the United States, where you have to refer 
those amendments, or proposed amendments, to 36 of the 48 States. 
But world law, the technique of world positive law, has been perfected ; 
it does work, and while the region of law—I will state it that way— 
is not as great or as wide as the region for the Congress of the United 
States, it still is a technique that has worked. Many of the nations 
of the world, major nations of the world, in our own United Nations 
are respecting those treaties that have been ratified. So that the 
problem of creating such a thing is not as great as it might have been 
even a couple generations ago, Senator Smith. No one need be dis- 
couraged about the technique, when once the will to do it is found in 
the world. 

Now, the trouble with all of us is that we forget the fundamental 
notion of what constitutes a state and what constitutes a nation, and so 
forth. You can’t separate a state from its people, and you may think 
that a government is autocratic, but it is simply will that it operates 
by, just a simple dictum that we want to. The greatest autocratic 
government that I ever studied—Czarist Russia—the absolute; the 
Czar has everything, but he had to leave the throne to make arrange- 
ments. Take your ruler in ancient times. He was absolute. But you 
get hold of a study of the constitution and you find that the ruler, 
for instance, has to fan himself in a certain way, which is not very, 
very absolute when you come right down to it. He must live within 
the lines which were probably prescribed by himself. Oh, don’t let 
us here ever get to the place where we think that we can work out a 
great system on paper and forget what it is that functions in the 
world. These simple things known as men, women, and children are 
pretty important in all governments. 

Mr. Amram. Senator, may I add just one further note, if I may, 
before I close, and that is that, speaking as an individual and as a 
lawyer, I am not one who subscribes to the writing down of words on 
paper as a solution for problems. The structure is only a part. There 
must also be the willingness to carry out the rules that the structure 
creates. At the same time, in the kind of world in which we live, 
nationally and internationally, merely the will without the structure 
is not adequate. 

Senator THomas. No. You have got to have a will working in line 
with something that is understood by other people besides the 
individual. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Of course, the will comes first. 

Senator THomas. Arethere any further questions? 

Senator Surry of New Jersey. I just want to ask Mr. Amram two 
more questions. 


CONSISTENCY OF PENDING RESOLUTIONS 


One of our witnesses this morning said he favored all of those resolu- 
tions and thought they were all moving in the same direction. He 
just seemed to imply the thought of passing them all so they would be 
consistent with each other. It is also a fact there have been some 
sponsors who appeared in support of the Atlantic Union resolution, as 
well as the World Federalist resolution, as though there was no in- 
consistency. I seem to find from your testimony and Mr. Meyer’s and 
others that there is not quite an agreement between the World Fed- 
eralist approach and the Atlantic Union approach. Do you think 
the Atlantic Union may be a step in the direction we ought to take? 

Mr. Amram. Senator, I may answer this way, if I may: I would 
decline an appointment as special counsel to this committee for the 
purpose of drafting a composite resolution which carried out the spirit 
of all of them.’ 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That answers my question. It had 
been suggested to me, well, we can just pick these up and make a 
grandiose resolution here on something that will show we are all in 
favor of world peace. 

Senator WiLEy. We are all in favor of world peace, but I don’t 
think all the roads are the same. 

Are you familiar with Resolution 52? 

Mr. Amram. Yes; I have given some study to that resolution, and 
it seems to me that it fits in with what I referred to at the very begin- 
ning as a shorter term aspect than Senate Concurrent Resolution 
57, because it may be that even though that resolution does not com- 
prehend the creation of a legal international order, as Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56 does, it may propose valuable improve- 
ments to the present Charter. But the question of how far the 
Congress would want to go in adopting and recommending the 
negotiations for those specific changes, which don’t meet the larger 
objective, should, if I may be impertinent enough to suggest, be the 
extent to which they will further the achievement of the ultimate goal 
and sustain and strengthen the United Nations, rather than the 
extent to which they may divert our efforts off in another direction 
away from the ultimate goal. It would seem to me that if I were 
a member of any committee passing on it and if I was in favor in 
principle of Resolution 56, I would look at all of the other resolutions 
from that point of view. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Of course, Mr. Amram, this has been 
brought to my attention by some of those who have been trying to 
affect the UN, that if we move off into these other areas, we can maybe 
take the attention of the people off of the UN and take the public 
mind off of the fact that, well, the UN is a failure, let’s start to 
scrap that and start afresh. You wouldn’t want to do that, would 
you? 
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Mr. Amram. Senator, I thought in the written statement which I 
had read that I just couldn’t have expressed myself more forcibly 
in that regard. 

Senator Smit of New Jersey. I didn’t hear the very beginning of 
your statement. But there is a feeling among some of the UN advo- 
cates that we are apt to take emphasis off the necessity of trying to 
perfect the UN if we go into the larger reaches such as you are sug- 
gesting now. Your thought is unless we get this big, over-all ulti- 
mate decision, we are just dealing with this piecemeal and not having 
an adequate program for the long range. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Amram. Precisely. 

Senator Smrru of New. Jersey. That is what I understood to be 
your position. 

I wonder if you are going to get into all these details of how we 
are going to set up a world charter such as following the suggestion 
of our distinguished chairman on the ILO. The ILO arrangement 
of course is a matter of certain representatives making recommenda- 
tions and sending them back to their respective countries, and they 
may or may not be adopted. You are not advocating that kind of 
machinery, are you? 

Mr. Amram. I have another comment on that, Senator Smith, if I 
may offer it. 

It would be, I think, a great mistake for the American Congress to 
sg e in any discussion of blueprinting any proposed reconstructed 
UN, for several reasons. In the first place, to present the rest of the 
world with what might be labeled a made-in-America program would, 
I think, in the present state of the world be strategically very unwise. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I am glad to hear you say that. I 
have been troubled with that, too. 

Mr. Amram. Secondly, I think that it would be a great mistake if 
the Congress would now engage in blueprinting, especially since debate 
with respect to details of the structure, the basic structure would occur 
even before the document would be submitted to the other nations 
whose consent is necessary before it can be operative. 

Senator THomas. That whole thing, of course, would be out of har- 
mony with the hearings and out of harmony with the opening state- 
ment made here. Wein this room are not going to suggest a modifica- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations in the way in which you 
imply, of course. We know our limitations on all of these resolutions. 

enator SmitH of New Jersey. That is all I have. 

Senator THomas. Senator Humphrey, you are the next witness. 

Senator Humphrey, before you begin, Senator Smith hadn’t finished 
with one of the previous witnesses. The witness has to catch a train. 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. I didn’t feel I necessarily wanted to 
ask him any questions. You asked that he file his statement in the 
record, and I don’t feel it is necessary, unless Mr. Meyer has some 
further thought in light of some of the other questions I asked him 
this morning. 

All right, thank you. 

Senator Tuomas. Senator Humphrey? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A SENATOR FROM 
| THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. 

I would just like to make one or two observations in reference to the 
testimony that has preceded mine. I am a cosponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 56 and my remarks, of course, will be directed to- 
ward the substance of that resolution. I want at this time to clarify 
the relationship or the lack of relationship between the so-called Chi- 
cago eroup, that prepared this rather elaborate World Constitution, 
and those of us who are the cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu 
tion 56. 7 


RELATIONSHIP OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 
, TO OTHER PROPOSALS 


The Chicago group has nothing to do whatsoever with our resolu- 
tion, and I gather that they are not in full support of the resolution in 
the sense that it does not go far enough for them. I also would like 
to direct my remarks for a moment to the question which was posed 
by Senator Smith just a short time ago in reference to the relation- 
ship of resolution 56 and the Atlantic Union resolution and resolu- 
tion 52. JI think that question really dug at the heart of some of the 
problems that is before the subcommittee. 

I am supporting and am a cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56, because r believe that at this time, such a fundamental step 
ought to be taken. In other words, at this stage of world affairs, it 
is imperative that the United States cease taking unilateral action, 
which in any way would seem exclusive. 

We are literally living in a world filled with the possibilities of 
conflagration that could consume all of us. Therefore, I think we 
need to make another very dramatic effort of reconciliation. 

Now I am not one of the mind that these efforts of reconciliation are 
going to be readily accepted. But this is no time for what I consider 
to be half-hearted attacks or piecemeal attacks upon a most difficult 
problem. I honestly believe that when our science is creating fantas- 
tic instruments of offense and defense of destruction and also of post- 
poning construction, our social consciousness ought to be just. as im- 
aginative and as ingenious. That is why I support this resolution, 
because I want to see a fundamental objective of the foreign policy of 
the United States to be that of suppor ine and ener une the 
United Nations and to seek its development into a world federation 
open to all nations. In other words, I want to see that welcome mat 
out,insofar as we, the people of the United States, are concerned, to 
all peoples of the world. 

ow repeatedly, our representatives in Government, our President, 
our Secretary of State, our delegates to the United Nations have said 
that our conflict is not necessarily with the Russian people, that 
our conflict is with the Politburo or the Cominform or the masters 
of the Kremlin, and I think that is the way we feel. Therefore, I 
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believe that it is so important that we be idealistic at this time, ex- 
tremely idealistic, and make our appeal over and beyond the heads, 
if you please, of state to let the world clearly know that we are pre- 
pared at any time the rest of the world can come along, to make a very 
dramatic and almost revolutionary approach to settling the problems 
of war or possible war that exist at this hour and will exist for some 
months and years to come. Let me say that if this resolution is not 
adopted, then I think we would have to go to another approach. In 
other words, I look upon the Atlantic Union resolution and the reso- 
lution 52 as secondary approaches. I am not saying that they may not 
be necessary. I am not saying that we may not ultimately have to 
resort to them. 


NEED FOR DRAMATIC APPEAL 


I would like to feel at this time, Mr. Chairman, that, despite the 
dimensions and proportions of the difficulty which confronts us, we 
still ought to have the courage and the zeai and imagination to make 
the kind of dramatic appeal which I think the world is quite hungry 
to receive. That observation of mine comes from some of the question- 
ing we have had here, and for just a moment or two, I would like to 
continue with this extemporaneous, on-the-spot observation of what 
I have heard transpire thus far in the hearing. 

Senator Witey. If I might interrupt you there. You talk about 
making that dramatic appeal to the world. I can’t disagree with you 
about that. But if we could, let us make sure that our own people and 
others would not be sort of sabotaged into a false security, like you 
Democrats sabotaged Dewey at the last election. Why, it would be 
O. K., but you said, “It is in the bag, in the bag, in the bag,” and it 
wasn’t in the bag. You give the people the notion that we are produc- 
ing here a great instrument, a great, big something that is going to get 
great results and peace is around the corner. Well, I don’t agree that 
that is what you are producing at all. What you are producing is a 
a forward—an international machinery—with a hope that even- 
tually the Russians will see the light. But you surely don’t think it 
is going to do away with the crisis that is here now. 

Senator Humpurey. Permit me to answer your observation in this 
sense, Senator Wiley. First of all, the resolution does not lay out 
any blueprint, nor does it say that by the acceptance of this resolution 
that the millennium is at hand. 

Senator Wier. That is right. 7 

Senator Humpurey. It doesn’t even tell the American people any- 
thing more than they already believe. The American people are a 
peace-loving people. Our job is to convince the rest of the world that 
we are a peace-loving people, and I submit that, right today, we are not 
doing a good job at it. What the people of the world hear about is 
the billions of dollars that we appropriate for armaments, and even 
some of our own people are getting suspicious; how come $15,000,000,- 
000 every year, they ask? 

What the rest of the world hears, Mr. Chairman, is that we are now 
going to create the most fantastic instrument of destruction that the 
world has ever known. What the rest of the world knows is that we 
created the atomic bomb and we used it. They know that. Now we . 
may know the truth, and I think there is no more peaceful people than 
the American people, no people that want less of what other people 
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have than we as a people, but the fact is that the Communists, the 
Fascists, the Imperialists, whoever they may be, have been able through 
distortion, through lies, through propaganda, through the ignorance 
of great masses of the peop of the world, through their poverty, 
through their sickness, through the fact they have been disillusioned 
for generation after generation—they have been able to sell many peo- 

le on the idea that our peace talk is window dressing and what we in 

act are doing is preparing for war. Actually, you see, their argu- 
ment is somewhat substantiated, even if on a false basis, because the 
accomplishments of peace thus far are very limited, while the constant 
armament race is moving on. We have got the greatest responsibility 
of any people in the world, and I think that we would be remiss in our 
duties not to take care of our defenses. 

I have voted in my short period in the Senate for every defense 
appropriation. I voted for the signing of the Atlantic Pact. I believe 
in the program of the Marshall plan. I would vote for aid to Korea. 
I happen to believe that we have to keep our national defenses secure 
and strong. But while I believe in that on the one side, I know 
that that is not the answer. I know that all in the world that we are 
doing, Mr. Chairman, is buying time, and I know that every day that 
we buy that, time is getting just a little bit shorter, and I know that 
just as surely as I am testifying before this committee that this Nation 
cannot possibly keep this up forever, and I know that if the result of 
an armament race is going to be poverty, that communism will win 
and we will lose, because democracy and free institutions cannot sur- 
vive over a period of an armament race, as we are inevitably the loser 
in the long run, unless we can arrive at some kind of a peaceful ap- 
proach to this settlement of world dispute. Communism grows in 
misery, grows in poverty. It grows in distrust, and it grows in hate, 
while our philosophy grows in love and affection and prosperity and 
security. 5 ust as surely as we are in this room, gentlemen, if we kee 
this up for another decade or generation, we are going to be throug 
as a free people and as a productive, prosperous Nation. That is my 
honest, sincere conviction. 


STAKE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


I don’t think there is any people in the world that has got more at 
stake in this than the people of the United States. We have more to 
lose; we have more to gain. Therefore, I think it is our job. The 
Congress that represents the people has a great responsibility in 
foreign poey: The days of leaving foreign policy strictly to the 
President and strictly to the Secretary of State are over, because 
foreign policy no longer is just a matter of whether or not we are going 
to have a customs union or a tariff wall. Foreign policy today is a 
matter of life and death, of mass destruction or mass survival. 

Weare over the days of the mercenary armies. We are through with 
the time we could send over a couple of brigades or a unit of the fleet. 
The last war was mass warfare and the next one will be supermass, and 
the next one will be on our doorstep—not on our doorstep; permit me 
to say it will be in the parlor, it will be in the office, in the factory, and 
it will be the kind of destruction, if one can be any kind of a prophet, 
that is literally inconceivable. 
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I believe in a world of law and order. Is it not vital whether we call 
the word “world federation,” or “world legal order.” I have often 
said a world order with definite legal powers, with circumscribed, 
limited legal powers, with the enforcement power to make those laws 
enforceable, is our goal. 

We should start with that. That should be our dream, that should 
be our hope. If that dream should explode, if it should fall by the 
wayside, at least we can honestly say we tried. At least we can say 
in our own hearts that we were making an honest, sincere attempt to 
do something to save humanity. Frankly, I don’t think we are doing 
enough today. | 

Senator Wizzy. You carry on. I don’t think anyone can disagree 
with your dynamic statement. The point I was making was that after 
listening to a statement like yours, people in this audience, and pos- 
sibly even this Senator, cmamnediately arrives to conclude that here 
you have got the answer. 

Senator Humpurey. No, that isn’t. 

Senator Witer. That isthe danger. That is what I pointed out, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. No false security at all. As a matter of fact, 
this resolution gives a greater and deeper challenge to finding the 
answer than what we are doing at the present time. I think that we 
are being led into false security now by a system of alliances and by 
military might. I think that we have some kind of an idea that a 
we have got to do is appropriate another four or five billion dollars 
for somebody and we will be able to buy them off. Frankly, I don’t 
think that is the answer. I cast my vote for these things on the 
premise that if we can have a sufficient amount of time for rational 
men to work on a fundamental answer to the basic problem, that maybe 
we will succeed. But I am not kidding myself for 1 minute that the 
production of the hydrogen bomb is going to protect my family; 
as a matter of fact, it may destroy it. I am willing to admit for a 
period of time that it may give us enough time to see what we-can do 
with this monstrosity once we got hold of it and where we can ditch 
it before it ditches us. 

Now, let me just go on with my prepared statement, because what 
I have to say in my statement is a bit repetitious of what has gone 
on before, and I shall try to keep it within limits. I want to make 
note of the fact that the testimony thus far has clearly indicated 
that our country is not pledged to any specific, detailed program. I 
think it is clear also that we do not want this to be, as was stated, 
a made-in-America policy as such; that we are one of the partners 
in the United Nations; that we would like to again reconvene the 
nations of the world in a preliminary session of negotiations to recon- 
sider some of the mistakes that we have made, and, gentlemen, I want 
to remind you that the United States of America was a part of the 
veto power group in the Charter of the United Nations. We are at 
fault in this, too. There were two nations that wanted to preserve 
the veto in the Security Council—the United States and the Soviet 
Union. It so happens that the Soviet Union has used the veto power, 
but it also so happens that we can’t come with clean hands on the 
veto power, 
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THE VETO 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do I understand, Senator, that you 
are opposed to the veto and that you want to see it eliminated? 

Senator Humpurey. I surely do. I think that the veto power should 
be eliminated. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I agree with your statement there 
with regard to armaments and what-not not solving this problem. I 
am entirely in accord with you. I am seeking the same kind of an 
answer you are. 

Senator Humpurey. I know you are, Senator. 

Senator Sumirn of New Jersey. But I just raise the question as to 
whether in this presentation here you are suggesting what must be 
our over-all, long-time reach: 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. As the right approach. That is 
the thing I am interested in. 

Senator Humeurey. That is correct. In other words, it is my con- 
sidered judgment that unless we are able to arrive at a body of inter- 
national law which is enforceable, unless we are able to delimit the 
kind of law that we arrive at and say that this law is for the pur- 
pose of control of instruments of mass destruction, which is for the 
purposes of enforcing the peace, we are just not going to have any 

ace. 

P Serato ‘Tuomas. May I interrupt there, Senator Humphrey, be- 
cause you have said something that is very, very significant of the 
growth and development of our time and our thinking. You say that 
you don’t like the veto, that you would like to have that changed. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I am advised they 
are voting on this military bill. I wonder if we can recess for a few 
minutes. 

Senator Tuomas. It is 5 o’clock now. 

Discussion off the record.) 

enator Humpnurery. Mr. Chairman, in order to simplify this whole 
business of the testimony, I have a prepared statement. What I 
have in the statement I don’t think is particularly new or something 
that you have not heard. I would appreciate it 1f the members of the 
committee would take the time to read it. It is only three pages 
long, and I shall just ask it to be incorporated in the record as if it 
were delivered orally. 

Senator Tuomas. That will be done. | 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, first I want to express to you 
and to the other members of the committee my appreciation for the 
opportunity to testify this morning on Senate Concurrent Resolution 
56. I cosponsored Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, Mr. Chairman, 
and I urge it for your favorable consideration because, in very simple 
and clear words, it outlines a program of hope for the world—a pro- 
gram of a deep-rooted moral sanctity which can indeed do much to 

ull the world out of the mire of frantic and hysterical preparation 
for a war that all countries must honestly admit would settle nothing 
and might well push back the progress of civilization to the Dark Ages. 

I believe that at this very moment, as we declare to the world the 
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possession of a secret that could mean its destruction and the destruc- 
tion of all life within it, it is essential to establish clearly America’s 
determination for world peace. Now, at this moment of history, the 
helpless and teaming millions of people, citizens of the world, anx- 
. jously look for a long-range declaration of American foreign policy 
which will provide them with the hope that war is not inevitable, and 
that peace can indeed be a reality for them and their children. 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


What type of leadership do the people of the world hope for from 
the United States? In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, they hope for 
two positive programs of action. They expect, first, a clear and 
determined stand in behalf of democratic principles and against 
communist ideology and aggression. It is for that reason that I 
consider the civil rights program in America to be such a clear and 
essential part of our foreign policy. It is for that reason that I 
support a forthright program of what would otherwise be legiti- 
mately considered a negative program of opposition to totalitarianism, 
such as the Atlantic Pact and our military defense efforts. 

The people of the world, who now sit uncomfortable between the 
fronts of the cold war, look for more than a defensive reply to their 
expectations and to their hopes. The people of the world wait for a 
cause worth following. Most of them look upon the hollow promises 
of communism and fascism with fear and distress. They turn to us, 
a democracy, for hope. We cannot dispense our obligation merely 
by saying that we oppose communism. We have thus far, Mr. Chair- 
man, not achieved or pursued a consistent, affirmative policy around 
which we can muster the hopes and expectations of world humanity. 
Mr. Chairman, ours is the obligation and the responsibility and the 
duty, if we are to be true to our consciences, to enunciate a program for 
a democratic foreign policy. We must spell out what we are for, 
what we, as the strongest nation of the world, are willing to do for the 
security of the world. We must issue a positive reaffirmation of our 
basic principles, and of our determination to abide uncompromisingly 
by those principles. 

The only international instrument for world peace which exists 
today is the United Nations. We must continuously and affirmatively 
declare our support for the United Nations. We must attempt to 
utilize its services wherever possible. We must shift our thinking 
and emphasize the international approach to the solution of the world’s 
problems rather than the unilateral or bilateral approach. 

The United Nations, as it is presently constituted, can neither enact 
nor administer laws, nor has it the necessary enforcement powers. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is phrased in terms of strengthening 
the United Nations and enforcing the law and world federation. The 
United Nations must be developed as rapidly as possible into a univer- 
sal federation of the world’s peoples. 

To bring about a universal world organization will take long, 
patient, and intelligent effort. Such a limited world federation wit 
powers confined to the control of weapons of mass destruction and the 
prevention of war is the kind of national Onecare which will capture 
’ the imagination and the minds of the people on whose shoulders the 
future of the world peace depends. 
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Yesterday, the Members of the Senate were privileged to hear one 
of the great addresses in the history of the Senate. The recommen- 
dations of the Senator from Connecticut appealed to the logic and to 
the hearts of men. American foreign policy must direct itself toward 
a positive program of constructing for world peace rather than pre- 
paring for the destruction of world society. 

Senator THoma4s of Utah. Mr. Batt, we are glad to see you back 
again. Will you state your name, your address, what you represent 
and anything else that should be in the record, so that we may identify 
you properly ? 

(The following statement of Mr. William L. Batt was given to the 
committee on February 15, 1950, but has been transposed to this place 
in the record so that it cam appear with the testimony of other sup- 
porters of S. Con. Res. 56.) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. BATT, PRESIDENT OF SKF INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Barr. My name is William L. Batt. I am the president of a 
manufacturing company in Philadelphia. I represent no group here 
today except that large body of American citizens that I have been 
hearing discussed this morning and this afternoon [February 15]. 

If I may do so, without appearing presumptuous, the reason I think 
I have some basis for expressing views in this field is that for about 12 
years, I worked very closely with the Government over that period 
and before that with the various bodies in this country who are inter- 
esting themselves in international questions. I was Chairman of the 
Business Advisory Council following Averell Harriman, and I served 
with the War Production Board all through the war, handling the 
international interests of the War Production Board in the later years. 
I was on the mission to Moscow with Mr. Harriman and Lord Beaver- 
brook, and for 5 years I handled the material interests between this 
Government and Soviet Russia. So that I think I have some basis for 
expressing a view on these very critical questions as a citizen. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. lavas in hopes, Mr. Batt, that you were 
going to say you have appeared before the chairman many times dur- 
ing the war when he was chairman of the Military Affairs Committee. 
We met quite often. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to read briefly. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Barr. The one yardstick by which Senate Resolution 56 should 
be measured, is in terms of whether it supports or diminishes the 
hopes of peace. Appraised against such an objective, it is my judg- 
ment that this resolution deserves favorable consideration. 

Resolutions as such are only a form of words, unless they represent 
the studied conclusions of the people who speak them. It would be 
false leadership at a time when world leadership is so desperately 
needed if America were to approve this or any similar resolution 
without the determination consistently to see it through. 


AVERAGE AMERICAN IS WORRIED TODAY 


We ought to be quite sure, therefore, that our own objectives are 
clear and that they represent a program which we resolutely intend 
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determinedly to follow. The average man in the street is worried 
today, and it matters little whether that street is in America or in 
some other part of the world. 

The average American is gravely troubled because he has an in- 
stinctive feeling that a lot of responsibility for world leadership lies 
on his shoulders and he is not entirely sure what that involves or 
whether he is willing to accept what it costs. With all due respect to 
this distinguished Congress, I would say that it is not unrepresentative 
of the thinking of its fellow citizens, and yet there is nobody in the 
world—I use that term advisedly—on whom the responsibility for 
world leadership rests as it does on this one. What you do, and equally 
what you fail to do, in the immediate future may well determine the 
fate of the world. In this contest for men’s minds, the price of failure 
will be shockingly high. 

_ In retrospect, I cannot but conclude that the United Nations could 
have been an infinitely more influential world organization had there 
been any reasonable certainty that the United States Senate would 
have accepted such a body with power adequate to meet today’s 
problems. In terms of world history, it has only been a few moments— 
although it has been 4 years—since we were very uncertain as to what 
kind of a world organization this body would approve. Its limitations 
and comparative ineffectiveness may be in substantial part our 
responsibility. 

ut in that time, the changes in attitude of large sections of 
American thinking have been nothing short of phenomenal. The job 
of educating the erican people, however, is far from done. Un- 
fortunately, areas and groups are still doubtful and unconvinced. If 
this Congress, with all the background of knowledge at its command, 
fails to express an opinion on such critical issues as are high lighted 
by this resolution, the uncertainty of many of our fellow citizens can 
be expected to grow. 


UNITED STATES IN POSITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The center of political, economic, and financial power in the world 
has gravitated to the United States, but certainly through no delib- 
erate intent of ours. We have not sought that power or the respon- 
sibilities that go with it. We cannot relinquish the one or avoid the 
other. But I cannot fail to emphasize what will be obvious to the mem- 
bers of this committee and that is, the whole world, Soviet Russia in- 
cluded, watches every decision we make—every ek we take—to see 
how consistent we are in adhering to that responsibility of leadership. 

When international economic questions come before this Congress, 
I regret to say that one has no implied assurance that its final judg- 
ment will or will not support a position of international leadership. 
Where such issues press on some segment of our economy, we are 
likely to back away. One must conclude, I think, that this is because 
we are still of a mixed mind as to how far we want to go in assuming 
responsibilities of world leadership. 

As one who visits Europe frequently and has many European con- 
tacts, I think it is desirable to say that we are not quite as good in 
the eyes of the rest of the world as we are in our own. Our material 
accomplishments they see very well and admire, although radios and 
movies and the like do not have quite the important place in the life 
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of a foreigner as they do here. The characteristics of venture and 
risk and change which are so much a part of our daily life are not so 
attractive abroad as they are with us. We sometimes fail to realize 
that, being a volatile people, accustomed to changing our position 
overnight on critical issues, of going east on Mondays and west on 
Tuesdays, we may not appear so attractive to other people. It has been 
a part of our domestic strength, but to others it gives the appearance 
of indecision. 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP EVIDENT IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Most of these international organizations have stemmed from our 
vision. Certainly that is true of the United Nations, as it was of the 
bank and the fund, of reciprocal trade agreements, and the Marshall 
plan. The last, I should think, will go down in history as one of the 
great pieces of international unselfishness, and yet great numbers of 
people in the countries affected have very little concept of the sheer 
unselfishness in this program. I frequently hear it evaluated overseas 
as a means of dealing with American unemployment, and yet the 
extended debate in our Congress each time the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has come up and the narrow margin by which it has 
prevailed, can hardly fail to arouse uncertainty in the minds of 
thoughtful people abroad. 

Another international economic proposal which is purely ours, the 
International Trade Organization—the so-called Habana Charter— 
I can mention because I am chairman of the national committee of 
citizens advocating its approval. This proposed subsidiary United 
Nations unit, intended to deal with the problem of freer world trade, 
was advocated by the United States, carried through three inter- 
national meetings, the last of which was in Habana late in 1947 and 
the first days of 1948. Its world acceptance depends entirely on the 
attitude of the United States and yet, 2 years later, neither body of 
this Congress has been able to find. the time to listen to the various 
points of view in this significant issue. Point 4, which is one of the 
least controversial issues that I know of, was before this Congress for . 
a year; at last events, it was still not out of the committee of the lower 
House. I mention this only by way of pointing out that the rest of 
the world cannot readily decide that the United States is whole- 
heartedly committed to a program of world cooperation in the solu- 
tion of the world’s problems. : 

I would like to conclude with the observation that the cause of 
world peace cannot be harmed, but must be helped by every possible 
reiteration by the American people of their determination to work 
for peace and to do so, not as a unilateral act and not through the as- 
sertion of our own power alone, but through the understanding co- 
operation of all of those nations of the world, large and small, who 
see the critical issues in the same general perspective as we do. This 
statement of intent should be a part of an American foreign policy 
which will steadily be pointed toward a positive program for world 

eace. 

Consistently carried out by the administrative branch of Govern- 
ment as well as by the various decisions which Congress shall make 
on involved issues, there is some hope that this will have its effect on 
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the thinking of the rest of the world. Unfortunately, the issues of 
today have not grown up in a few years and they will not be cured 
overnight. It is my devout hope that this session of Congress will 
give such positive affirmation of policy as will indicate clearly to the 
rest of the world that we have not lost our faith, that peace is within 
reach, and of our determination to leave nothing undone to find the 
means to that end. As important as domestic issues are and that we 
deal with them promptly, it is my judgment that the greatest service 
to the people of the United States will be rendered by a Congress 
which views these critical international issues in their infinitely more 
far-reaching importance. In another world conflict, and that is where 
T am apprehensive we are heading, there is likely to be no United 
States economy left worth talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly favor the approval of this Resolution 56 
by this Congress, and I thank you for the opportunity of talking to 
you about it. If I might, I would like permission to place in the 
record a letter from the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, in 
which I happen to have an active part, to the President a few days 
ago. It deals with its general attitude toward this problem, and I 
think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes what I wanted to say to you. I 
am grateful to you. 

(The letter submitted by Mr. Batt is as follows :) 


Worip Arrarrs CoUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 8, 1950. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaRk MR. PRESIDENT: The legislative committee of the World Affairs Council 
wishes to express to you its deep anxiety concerning the decision to begin the 
manufacture of the hydrogen bomb without an accompanying decision to make 
8 renewed all-out effort to arrive at a peaceful settlement of the world’s problems. 

We feel strongly that the people of this country should not be forced to assume 
the burden of tension and fear that this act has produced without a reassurance 
that an equally vigorous effort will be made immediately to reexamine effective 
international control of atomic weapons. 

The fact that Russia has refused to accept the United Nations standards for 
- effective international control does not relieve us of the responsibility to meet 
this threat to civilization with a new and daring action which would speak to 
the conscience of the world. 

Therefore we beg your careful consideration of Senator McMahon’s proposals 
for a fresh and constructive approach to the problem of world security. We urge 
you to submit a plan to the United Nations in the name of the American people 
as evidence of the sincerity of our efforts to secure peace without domination. 


Respectfully yours, 
William L. Batt, Sr.; Mrs. Grenville D. Montgomery, Chairman; 
Frederick Chait, Earl G. Harrison, Gertrude Ely, Hon. L. Stauffer 
Oliver, Eleanor B. Davis, Lewis M. Stevens, Elizabeth M. Hall- 
strom, Hon. Nochem S. Winnet, Elinor K. Wolf. 


Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Wiley? 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56, FIRST STEP 


Senator Witey. Mr. Batt, I have listened attentively to your state- 
ment, and I am sure there can be no disagreement between you and 
the State Department in relation to your general conclusion, that we 
are engaged in a contest for the mind of man; that we are trying to do 
that which is all important so that men of different minds can get 
together and iron out their differences. The difference between you 
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and the Department is that you assume the passage of this resolution 
and the calling of this convention would bring about that unity of 
mental action. That is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

Mr. Barr. Senator Wiley, it is just one very small step in the direc- 
tion. The negative side of it worries me, I think, more than anything 
else. I don’t see in Resolution No. 56 anything of any great im- 
portance happening overnight. We are talking about steps which 
would be taken over the next 4 or 5 years and which could have no 
positive developments within that time, as far as I can see it. I would 
dislike to see the Congress refuse that resolution and I can see nothing 
but gain in its acceptance, although that in itself is only a small part 
of an answer. 

Senator Wier. I am glad to get your clarification on that. What 
the difference seems to be is that by legislative action of this great 
Nation calling for another assembly, if you want to call it, or confer- 
ence, it would provide a world forum for discussion of what might be 
called the possibilities for united action. Your conclusion is that 
those discussions would be productive of harmony. I understood the 
State Department to feel that those discussions would not under pres- 
ent world conditions be productive of harmony and might weaken the 
other instrumentalities, the Atlantic Pact, and the United Nations, 
and so forth. | | 

Now, if I have narrowed the issue, I would just like to have you tell 
me how world discussion at this time would bring about that element 
of peace, which God knows everybody hopes for, or will bring the 
peace dove into existence so that eventually the dove will hover over us. 

Now, you understand, this is one of five or six resolutions. They all 
have the same objective. One is called the Streit plan, that you 
advocate. Now you admit that the calling of the convention would 
epee eany have a psychological effect. That is what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Bart. I want it to be quite clear, Senator, that I am speaking 
only to Resolution 56, and that is the one which primarily calls on 
the United Nations Organization to take a larger look at this problem. 
I am not speaking to the Atlantic union resolution. I hope I used the 
numbers correctly. 

Senator Witey. Well, it was my mistake—general federation. 

Mr. Barr. That is right, sir. ‘To me, there is a very great distinc- 
tion between methods of approach, and as I listened to the State De- 
partment’s views, I should have concluded that they had perhaps less 
objection to the 56 approach than to any of the others. 

enator WILEY. t will have to say that I understood from your 
talk—it is probably my mistake—that you were speaking in favor of 
the Kefauver resolution, and now you are in favor of the one intro- 
duced by Mr. Tobey and others. 

Mr. Barr. I am. 

Senator Wiiey. Nevertheless, the question I put is applicable in 
your case. It is a question of calling all the nations into such a confer- 
ence, spearheaded by this Government under Resolution 56, to be 
passed by the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Barr. To me, that is a very essential qualification to accept or 
reject. I didn’t like the World Federalists’ approach at the outset 
because it seemed to me that it was thumbing its nose at the only 
international agency there was and that was the United Nations. 
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They have, I believe, changed their approach, and this resolution pays 
every respect, not lip service alone, to the existence of the United 
Nations as the mechanism through which a greater world effective- 
ness could be brought about. I do not like the approach suggested by 
my very good friends in the Atlantic Union because the military 
thing, the Atlantic Pact, is one approach that for specific reasons 
I wasn’t too happy about it in its affect on the United Nations. But 
I see no purpose in widening that approach by picking out little 
groups of nice people and putting tags on them. We like you now; 
we are going to propose to you that we join in a nice, tight little club 
to run the rest of the world, because to me, it overlooks the tremendous 
potential danger, as well as possibility, for the good of the billion-odd 
people who are not included in that group but whose good will as 
essential to world peace is vitally necessary. Therefore, I constantly 
look at this problem as one of a world approach rather than as one 
of regional approaches, although I shan’t object to those when their 
specific purpose is to be served by them, but I wouldn’t want them at 
any time to appear the result of a lack of interest in the United States 
in a stronger United Nations. It is a rather involved sentence, but I 
hope I made it clear. 

Sonator Wiey. Have you any definite sugestions as to what this 
anata once it were held, should seek to do with the United 
Nations 


UNITED STATES MOTIVES QUESTIONED ABROAD 


Mr. Barr. Senator, I go abroad a great deal. I have been abroad 
twice in the last 4 or five months, and I don’t find in Europe the same 
soa haga acceptance of the purity of our peace motives that I know 
we have, and I look on this resolution as merely one of those means 
by which the lawmaking body of the United States says to the world, 
“We are determined to work for peace and we are disposed to do it 
through the mechanism which you and we together have set up.” 

Senator Witey. Do you think after their experiment first with the 
Hitler technique and then afterward with the Stalin technique that 
our passing the resolution would have any particular influence? You 
remember what Hitler said about if you lie long enough and hard 
enough. Do you think the mere passage of this resolution, calling 
together this conference and the representatives of all the nations of 
the earth, that that would have in it the inception for further peace ? 

Mr. Batt. I said in my prepared remarks that it was of no value 
whatsoever unless it represented a clear determination on the part of 
the American people to go much further than we have gone today. 

Senator Wry. And how much further? 

Mr. Bart. I pointed out that the building up of a stronger economic 
position over the world through United States contribution and _co- 
operation was an essential of any political peace, and I ventured to 
suggest that much more prompt action on the part of this Congress 
would be a great contribution in that direction, but I wouldn’t give 2 
cents for this resolution if nothing else went with it. 

Senator Witry. You want to be more specific. Do you mean to 
imply that one of the objectives should be world free trade? 

Mr. Batt. No, sir. I do, though, want specifically to say that freer 
trade is a great objective, and the removal of restrictions put on by 
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foreign governments, some by our own, would be in the direction 
of greater productivity over the world, a better standard of living 
over the world, and a greater prosperity in the United States. 

Senator Witey. The very purpose of the resolution would be to 
transfer the United Nations into some other form of governmental 
nation of a federation of the world; would it not? 

Mr. Barr. Possibly. 

Senator Witey. Would one of your objectives be a matter of giving 
more and more sovereignty to such a group under present conditions 
as the world is now? 7 

Mr. Bama. Senator, I don’t make so much of a fetish of that ques- 
tion of sovereignty. Obviously, I am not disposed to give away any- 
thing that is too essential, but I am willing to yield ground in a great 
many areas if I think it will save the world from the consequences 
of what I think I see that we are heading toward. 


EFFECT ON SOVIET 


Senator Witry. Have you any specific suggestions as to how it 
would open up the minds of Joe Stalin and his crowd ? 

Mr. Barr. No, Senator, but if it tends to open up the mind of the 
rest of the world, and particularly the billion in the Far East, it will 
have its effect on Mr. Stalin. 

Senator Wier. Do you know the paper today [February 15, 1950], 
said Mao and Stalin have made a 30-year defensive alliance? Do you 
think the passage of this resolution would have any effect on that? 

Mr. Barr. No. I don’t think that alliance is worth the paper it 
was written on either, Senator; others haven’t. I have no illusions 
about it. I couldn’t have any illusions about the Russians, having 
worked with them intimately as long as I have. 

Senator Witey. Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Barr. I mean, when I was a part of this Government dealing 
with the Russian representatives for 5 years, I couldn’t but help form 
some conclusions as to how idealistic they were. 

Senator WiLey. How what? 

Mr. Barr. How idealistic they were. 

Senator Witry. How much; you didn’t say. 

Mr. Bart. I did not. I think they have none. 

Senator Wier. If we assume that to be the fact, and I am serious 
about it, because we are trying to find our way through this maze 
of mental and ideological conflict, which we dread may result, as 

ou say, in some serious consequences, if we passed this resolution, 
ie would we go about strengthening the United Nations into a fed- 
eration, a government as a federation, that would correct that con- 
dition that you have just mentioned ? 7 

Mr. Barr. I haven’t any idea how it would develop, Senator. I 
will take Senator Kefauver’s version and say I wouldnt have any idea 
until I tried it. 

Senator Wier. Don’t you think that through the instrumentality 
of the United Nations, and through our diplomats, and through other 
agencies that there would be a far better way of seeking to penetrate 
it than simply by getting a hodgepodge of all the nations of the earth 
together and seeking to penetrate that condition? I am serious about 
it. 
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Mr. Batr. This proposed Resolution 56, Senator, as I understand it, 
doesn’t propose a sieepedee approach to the problem whatsoever. 

Senator Wrxy. When you get all the nations, you certainly get a 
hodgepodge. 

Mr. Barr. It directs the 54 or 56 nations, whatever it is. 

Senator Winey. Are you talking just about the nations in the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Batt. I am talking about the United Nations Organization. I 
would hardly consider it practical or necessary to go beyond that. 

oe irEy. A development of the World Federation open to 

all nations. 


WORLD FEDERATION A LONG-TIME OBJECTIVE 


Mr. Barr. That obviously might be a step which might come in 
time; you and I might live to see it, but I am not thinking in terms 
of something that is going to come about—— 

Senator Witey. You are a man of great hope. 

Mr. Barr. In 5 year or 10 years. I am looking in the direction of a 
world trend which seems to me to be inevitable. The world itself 
is going to be much closer together, unless it goes completely to 
pieces. What form that takes, I am not wise enough to say. I merely 
want to take every opportunity, Senator, to encourage reasonable 
steps to getting the world closer together. 

Senator Wier. I have no doubt about that, but it seems to me that 
while we are geographically closer, due to the ingenuity of man, there 
is no evidence that the world ideology has gotten any closer together, 
for the hates, and the fears, and other things that create separability are 
there. The whole Far East is infiltrated, where before we could have 
our missionaries. Where are we today? And what about the isles 
of the sea and what about our connections in India? 

Mr. Barr. Senator, you cover a lot of ground that I am not qualified 
on, but I would like to make an observation. 

Senator Witey. And Russia and Siberia. 

Mr. Barr. I would like to make an observation of something I do 
know a little about and that is what the ECA has done in the two 
short years, less than 2 years, it has been in existence. This observa- 
tion was made to me by one of my old War Production Board associ- 
ates who is now with ECA in Europe, and this was about his ex- 
pression: He said, “If you think that the laying of all the cards on 
the table in western Europe hasn’t got snordoualy further in the last. 
year and a half than we knew it in wartime, you ought to come over 
here and see what it happening.” Now he said, “You remember very 
well”—and I would like to use an expression, Senator, and not have 
it in the record, because it might be misinterpreted. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Barr. In my judgment, the American people—this Congress, 
whenever it is affected—should give every possible encouragement 
to such integration and to all other integration around the world, 
which fits cohesively into a pattern of better world understanding, 
and that line is the only line f can see for peace, and I don’t believe,, 
Senator, we are going to get it as a people just sitting on one seat and 
saying, we don’t know which way to go. I don’t know which way to 
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go either, in my ignorance, but I am willing to try any way which is 
not palpably foolish or dangerous. | 

Senator Winey. Of course, since the cessation of shooting, there has 
been what you might call considerable integration in Europe. Thirty 
billion dollars would integrate you'and me, and on top of that is the 
fear of Russia, a great empire. Fear causes people to become friends 
and allies. 

Mr. Barr. Unfortunately, you are right. 

Senator Witey. There you have got it, but the minute we had given 
Joe the $12,000,000,000 lease-lend, the basic ideology which splits the 
world today again came into evidence, and now you have got a split 
world. You have got them taking over territories like China now, 
taking over millions and millions, and my only objective, apparently 
appearing to you to be negative, is to make sure that whatever is done 
here doesn’t give the people the idea that we are going to take a rabbit 
out of the hat that is going to bring peace or to create something for 
someone to believe we have got the solution. 

Mr. Barr. I wouldn’t want to do that either, Senator. 

Senator Witey. Because that to me is one of the most serious things. 
That is what happened to us at Pearl Harbor. That is what can hap- 
pen to us again, unless we are careful to see to it that we don’t create 
a soporific condition, which has been too prevalent. We have had 
the notion through the years and decades that by legislation we can 
change economic laws and moral laws and foreign relations, whereas 
basically, as you said in the beginning, it is a question of the conquest 
of the mind, creating kindred minds in people so that they can sit down 
as brothers and reason out the problem. That is our problem. 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Barr. It seems to me that a resolution of this kind, saying to 
the world that we favor the strengthening of the United Nations in the 
cause of a better approach to peace, is a small thing to do. I wish out 
of your great wisdom and the experience you have of listening to the 
best expert brains in the country that you would develop something— 
I say this without fear of being misunderstood—that you would de- 
velop. something which you could give to us, the people, that would 
give us some hope which presently we don’t have. 

Senator Wier. By that very statement of yours, you are again 
emphasizing the mistake that has been too prevalent: That we can 
by mere legislation change the mentality of man. We can say two 
times two equals five a thousand times, and it still will be four. We 
can say that Mr. Fuchs shall be a Christian today and shall be a good 
American, and we know what he was. It wouldn’t change him. We 
can pass a law; it wouldn’t change him. So we, in our search, can go 
up blind alleys and a ourselves asleep if we don’t look out and then 
we are in danger. That is the thing that gives me more concern than 
anything else at the present time, because if a bomb should hit us we 
wouldn’t know anyway. 

_ Mr. Barr. I will come back to these practical considerations, on 
which I presume you will have to take a position. What you do about 
ECA, all the world is going to be looking at that. What you do about 
point 4, and when you do it, the world is certainly looking at that as 
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evidence of the sincerity of the American people in trying to do what 
is reasonable in raising the standards of living of the people. What 
you do or don’t do about the International Trade Organization is 
again a specific thing with which this Congress, I assume, ought to 
deal. Those are issues that will be on this table, and they are a very 
real part of your contribution to this picture. 

Senator Witey. That is a different proposition from what we have 
in front of us here, unless you can Sore some solution that will change 
the minds there. 

Mr. Batt. Senator, if I contributed anything, all I wanted to con- 
tribute was that I would hate to see a resolution as innocuous as this 
defeated; but, by itself, it was of no significance, and most of my 
remarks were directed toward these more practical things which 
fitted into it. 

Senator Winey. In your background, you haven’t been used to 
supporting innocuous things; now you call it as innocuous as this. 

Mr. Barr. Well, I only take your own conclusion that this resolution 
by itself isn’t going to set the world on fire. 

Senator Witey. All right. 

_ Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smit of New Jersey. I just want to say, Mr. Batt, I wel- 
come you here personally because of our previous friendship. 

Mr. Batt. Thank you, Senator. 


REASON FOR SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I rejoice in the spirit of exploration 
which you suggest seeking to find an answer. I am not quite clear 
as to just why you support this particular resolution, because we have 
had a choice of various resolutions, and the same thing might be said 
of all of them: that if we don’t endorse them all then we seem to be 
rejecting those that we don’t endorse. It looks like the State Depart- 
ment is rejecting them. I don’t think that is the spirit I would want to 
see. I would like to see these things explored. But you have gone on 
record here as saying that you favor a specific resolution. I am going 
to read it, because it doesn’t call for any conference. 

Mr. Batr. No; it does not. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. It calls for a definite declaration | 
of policy. | 

Mr. Batr. That is right. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And it goes pretty far. It says 
that it is the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental 
objective of the foreign policy of the United States to support and 
strengthen the United Nations. Now we all agree with that. There 
is no debate over that. Everybody who has been here agrees to that. 
It goes on to say, “and to seek its development into (1) a world federa- 
tion.” Now we use the word “federation” in the sense that we know 
federation from our own American experience. We are seeking a 
world federation of that same caliber—“open to all nations with de- 
fined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent ag- 
gression through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of 
world law.” It is pretty far reaching. It goes into the area of a 
world legislature of some sort, with all the problems which are in- 
volved in that. 
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Mr. Barr. Conceivably, but that is too far ahead for me to think of. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is just the point. It is so far 
ahead and so controversial that it seems to me we are in a position 
where we want to find something more immediate and more practical 
in the spirit that you are suggesting. So I come to you and ask you 
now this question: Whether the best course wouldn't be to take the 
United Nations Charter as it is and where it may have defects, seek 
the immediate amendment of that? 

Mr. Barr. I would most certainly think that ought to be done. 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. And some of the resolutions here 
point in the direction of consecutive amendments of the United Na- 
tions, without having it a Lg that we think it is inadequate and 
must go to a great, big world picture. 

Mr. Batr. Well, Senator, I regret I am not an expert in this field. 
The only two resolutions with which I am familiar and on which I 
have a position is the one with respect to Atlantic Union, and which 
I do not favor for the reasons which I very briefly gave, and this one, 
which I do favor for the reasons which I have given. Now there 
might be others. 

enator Smiru of New Jersey. What we have here, frankly, as far 
as I can classify them, is the over-all world picture presented by the 
World Federalists, with the greater development in the Hutchins’ 
plan from Chicago, which goes into a detailed constitution for the 
world, constitutional set-up for the whole world. Then there is the 
_ Atlantic Union idea, which is an elaboration of the Atlantic Pact, 
carrying that over into the federation idea, and then there is the less 
ambitious but most important practical approach, that of taking the 
United Nations as it is, realizing what it has accomplished, its posi- 
tive features, realizing from experience what it lacks in being effective, 
and aiming at the strengthening of those areas, on the theory, by 
trial and error, through the set-up we have today, we don’t need to 
explore great, new areas, but go ahead with what we have and give 
it all the support we can and all the strength we can by consecutive 
amendments. | 

Mr. Batt. I would certainly go for that, too. | 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I would think you would go for that. 

Mr. Barr. I would. 


CONTINUED SUPPORT OF UN NECESSARY 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all I wanted to bring out, 
so that we will have clear in the record the different approaches that 
have been suggested to this committee, and when you say we have this 
responsibility, I grant you that I feel it very deeply that we have 
a terrific responsibility. It so happens if we don’t recommend every 
one of these things, it should mean we are rejecting them in the sense 
that we say they are no good. All we are saying is this particular 
step, whichever we may arrive at, is the next immediate step to take 
toward the great hope of setting up some sort of a world peace formula. 

Mr. Bart. I would venture the hope, Senator Smith, that this ses- 
sion would not adjourn without this body taking some concrete steps 
toward a disposition to strengthen the United Nations first; and, 
second, to repeat and repeat to the world that we are interested only 
in world peace. 
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ae SmirH of New Jersey. I wouldn’t quarrel with you on 
at. 

Senator Tomas of Utah. Mr. Batt, definitely what you have in 
mind is for the American Government always to keep in mind in its 
foreign policy the great, general objectives of the United Nations in 
its Inception, an organization capable of controlling the peace in the 
world and capable of being able to speak a language which is universal 
in that its determination is to create a law which the community of 
nations will respect. 

Mr. Bart. I wish I could say it as well, Senator. 

_ Senator THomas of Utah. I get that from your testimony, to keep 
in mind always that we have started on a course that we want to see 
come to fruition in the way and in the spirit in which we all started 
at ‘san Francisco, when we brought the United Nations into existence. 

Mr. Barr. You are quite right. I think we had a big ball in our 

hands that some way or other we missed. 
_ Senator THomas of Utah. ae I just make this further comment: 
‘You mentioned the Marshall plan and you mentioned these other 
things. Se ete all been successful, but in the light of the hopes and 
aspirations, they have probably not been as successful as we wanted 
them to be, because they have tended toward dividing instead of 
uniting the world. At the same time, we have experimented with 
certain techniques and we are learning more about them all the time. 

This refers to the great objectives of the United Nations, and nothing 
is lost except the disappointment which comes to eveue who expects 
the impossible to happen as a result of some action here. The aim, I 
think, 1f I may analyze your testimony, is that we may never lose sight 
of the great objectives, nor be discouraged by this set-back or the 
other set-back. I don’t think there will ever be a time in the history 
of the world where certain = of men will act wholly from 
material objectives, if you want to bring your world into this picture, 
and will not be able to unite the world in our kind of idealism. We 
haven’t been able to unite the Christian pore of the world in the 

eat idealism of the Christian ideals. ‘That is, division seems to 
Be the way men go instead of the other way. 

Mr. Barr. We haven’t united ourselves, I may venture to say, in 
some critical areas. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think there are quitea few. _ 

Mr. Barr. I have taken all of your time and I am grateful to you, 
Senator. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you for coming, Mr. Batt, we 
appreciate it. 

I would like to make a statement here in relation to Mr. Batt’s 
testimony. 

INTEGRATION OF EUROPE 


He spoke of the integration of Europe, the fact that we had gotten 
to the place where the various nations lay things on the table between 
one another, and one of these resolutions which we are discussing, of 
course, is the one providing that it is the sense of Congress that the 
Federation of Europe be created—the good old European idea. How- 
ever, we have heard testimony that the steps toward that end have 
been taken, although we haven’t called it that. | 
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Now I don’t care what you call these things, as long as you get peace 
in the world and as long as we get international cooperation for peace, 
and as long as you get to that frame of mind on the part of the 
representatives of the world that the people’s interest is the thing to 
be considered and that the best way to get the people’s interest is to 
keep the people informed and to operate for their good in some way. 
Now that means impractical idealism, after what Mr. Batt has said 
about gross materialism, but, at the same time, the grossest kind of 
materialism sometimes has the seed of very, very practical idealism 
in it. I think that the starting of a world revolution which has 
resulted so disastrously was a mere speck back in 1855 and 1856. No 
one paid any attention to it because it was the dreams of a man whose 
ideas couldn’t possibly come true. And yet, look what has happened. | 
If we had not produced so much distress in the world, if we had not 
produced so much war in the world, if we had not produced so much 
starvation in the world, if we had not produced so much misery in the 
world, probably that speck would be where it was in 1856. 

We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning, and we 
will meet in room 457 in the Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
Monday, February 6, 1950, at 10 a. m., in room 457, Senate Office 
Building.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1950 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE UNITED Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on February 3, 
1950, in room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Thomas of Utah (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Green, and Smith of New Jersey. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 133 


Senator THomas of Utah. We are considering this morning Senate 
Resolution 183. 
(S. Res. 183 is as follows :) 


[S. Res. 133, 81st Cong., 1st sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the necessity for firm, prompt, and united defense by nations of the 
North Atlantic area justifies the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty, now 
before the Senate; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of the North Atlantic Treaty will depend largely on 
the manner and methods used to implement it ; and 

Whereas the best hope for world peace lies in the capacity of the United 
Nations to fulfill its primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and a declared purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty is to 
strengthen the United Nations : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President be advised of the sense of the Senate that a 
fundamental objective in the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty, upon 
its ratification, should be to seek without delay the revision of the United 
Nations Charter so that— 

A. The paralyzing veto right in defined matters of aggression shall be 
removed ; 
B. The rising threat of the atomic catastrophe be averted and the back- 
breaking load of the armament race be lifted ; and 
C. An effective but tyranny-proof international police force be established 
under a workable Security Council and World Court. 
In the event that a permanent member vetoes these revisions of the United 
Nations Charter under its Articles 108 or 109, then, under its Article 51, the 
Atlantic Pact should be supplemented by a World Pact for the establishment, 
within the United Nations, of a larger organization for mutual defense, dedicated 
to the foregoing objectives and open to all nations; to the end that a united world 
front of all cooperating nations, in possession of overwhelming atomic and 
military power, and based on the principle of enforceable law against aggres- 
sion or armament for aggression, shall avert, by firm action now, the Third 
World War later; and be it further 

Resolved, That among the immediate objectives in the implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty should be: 
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I. The establishment, in cooperation with other member states, of an emergency 
defense force, to be called the Atlantic International Contingent, to operate in 
defense against armed attack as auxiliary to the national armed forces of 
participating member states. 

The International Contingent—a balanced land, sea, and air force—should be 
recruited from volunteers who ‘are citizens of smaller sovereign states only, 
that is, states not possessing their own large miiltary establishments. It should 
be a highly trained, well-paid professional force, owing its allegiance to the 
Atlantic Council. It should be stationed in western Germany or, upon mutual 
agreement, in special bases provided by the smaller member states. Its use 
and operations should not limit the constitutional safeguards or processes of 
member states nor commit them to the use of their national armed forces. 

A specified part of the moneys, goods, and lend-lease armament when ap- 
propriated by the United States Government in accordance with Article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty shall be expended to help equip and maintain the 
International Contingent. 

II. The organization and command of the Atlantic International Contingent 
should be vested in the special Defense Committee provided in Article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The Defense Committee should consist of seven delegates, 
as follows: - 

United States, two; British Commonwealth—United Kingdom, one; Canada, 
one; Latin Buropeans—France, one; Italy, one; other smaller member states, one, 
selected to represent them collectively. 

The Defense Committee should act upon an affirmative vote of six out of 
seven members. The details of representation and voting procedure on the 
Defense Committee may be arranged differently, provided the paralysis arising 
from a requirement of unanimous consent of all member states is avoided. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Sparkman, will you proceed as 


‘you wish, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM ALABAMA 


Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here in behalf of Senate Resolution 133, which 
was introduced in the Senate by 10 Senators and myself last summer. 
Simultaneously a similar resolution was introduced in the House by 
a sizable group of Members of the House of Representatives. It is 
my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to make a very brief introductory state- 
ment and then to turn it over to Congressman Hale, of Maine, who is 

one of the sponsors of the House resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, let. me say that while I do appear for this specific 
resolution, I want to make it very clear that I do not oppose any of the 
similar resolutions that your subconunittce is and has been consider- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I am on three of the different resolutions. 
I am on this resolution because I believe very definitely that some- 
thing ought to be done to stimulate activity looking toward the 
establishment of a peace that we can consider as certain and enduring. 
I am for any activity that holds out that hope, and in that connection, 
I should like to recommend to the subcommittee, or at least to say 
that so far as I am concerned, and I assume that this would apply to 
every other sponsor of every one of the various resolutions, that I have 
no pride of authorship in this particular resolution, nor in the particu- 
lar strength of one of the resolutions as against the other. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN RESOLUTIONS 


I saw a chart some time ago that had been prepared showing that 
some 43 different Senators were supporting one or the other of these 
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‘various resolutions, several of them on more than one. Someone has 
told me—I have not checked it recently—that that number now has 
been stepped up to 48, and that if all of the resolutions seeking to 
strengthen the United Nations could be worked out so as to have one 
resolution seeking to carry out that objective, there would be at least 
48 Senators actively supporting and sponsoring such a resolution. 

It seems to me that that fact ought to offer a challenge to this sub- 
committee and to the Foreign Relations Committee, and indeed to 
Congress, to do something toward strengthening the United Nations. 

Personally, I believe in the United Nations. I think it has done 
a great deal more than sometimes we are prone to credit it with havin 
done. But I believe that it would be a good and wholesome thing i 
Congress might look at the Charter again, might look at the United 
Nations and just what it is doing. We should reaffirm our faith and 
our confidence in the United Nations, and search ourselves and search 
the various provisions of the Charter and the facts relating to the 

erformance of the United Nations, to make certain that we have not 

eft alone undone anything that we might do toward strengthening 
the United Nations and toward bringing to the world an assurance of 
lasting peace. | 

There are provisions in the Charter for setting up different kinds 
of peace machinery. I think we ought to make certain that we have 
not failed to look into the feasibility of setting up any of that machin- 
ery that may be provided for in the Charter. I believe that every one 
of these resolutions seeks to do something that the Charter of the 
United Nations would authorize. I believe that everyone is seeking 
a condition that would hold out hope of lasting peace, and if I may be 
so bold I should like to suggest on my part, that this subcommittee, in 
studying these resolutions, perhaps discard them all or unite them 
all, or do something—write its own bill, its own resolution—that 
would seek to utilize the powers given under the Charter of the United 
Nations toward strengthening the UN and toward bringing about this 
condition that we all so att want. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Senator Sparkman. I think 
that your remarks call for just a sentence. 

In the first place, I agree with the chairman of our Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that it is very wise to put all these resolutions in the 
hands of just one committee for study. There is no doubt in my mind 
but what there is a striving from one end of the country to the other 
to support the efforts to Sone eu world organization and bringing 
about a substitute for war. But how to do it is the question. There 
are many ways, but once you get to the top you generally see the same 
old moon, you know, to be a little bit poetical. 

But better even still than that, when our country first got started 
and we were thinking of the right place for the press in our country, 
and when we were laying down the policy of freedom for the press, 
that freedom was erried peer) ecause the press was considered 
part of the educational scheme in a democracy. Democracy could 
survive only because of a well-informed citizenry. One of the great 
papers in the beginning of our country carried under its banner a 
statement that without a well-informed public no legislation could 
be durable. That is your Jeffersonian approach to the freedom of the 
press, and that is what the fathers wanted and that is why Congress ° 
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has persisted in allowing freedom of discussion, assuming that ulti- 
mately a well-informed citizenry will prevail. 

And, of course, as a subcommittee that is all we can do—to give a 
chance to people who are trying to think this problem through to be 
heard, in the hope that what they say will be studied. Thank you 
for what you have said, Mr. Senator. 


THREAT OF ATOMIC DESTRUCTION 


Senator SparkMAN. Senator Thomas, I wanted to add just another 
thought or two before relinquishing my place to my friend, Congress- 
man Hale. 

Of course I think developments in recent days have done much to 
sharpen the thinking of peace-loving peoples ele as to the 
necessity of working out something. I think certainly in this country, 
and I presume in most of the countries of the world, the back-breakin 
load that we are now carrying in a tremendous armaments race, couple 
with the announcement that we are going ahead and build the hydro- 
gen bomb, coupled with the news that has come out as to the giving of 
secrets of our atomic weapons and perhaps even of the hydrogen bomb 
itself to other nations, may well cause us to recognize the fact that 
we are in an armaments race and that we may not be so secure after all 
in the possession of all of the weapons capable of dealing mass de- 
struction, and certainly in the keeping of those secrets. 

It seems to me that all of those things must serve to sharpen our 
conscience and our desire for something to be done. I think they must 
point up the necessity of something being done. : 

The matter of the atomic threat will affect the entire humanity for 

énerations to come. It must therefore be solved on a global basis 
through the instrumentality of the revised United Nations and not by 
unilateral action of diplomats operating obscurely behind closed doors 
in conference rooms. We must call upon the whole world, and es- 
pecially upon Soviet Russia, to join us in a crusade to stop now before 
it is too late the onrushing catastrophe of the hydrogen and uranium 
weapons. We must, with open heart, propose to Russia a simple and 
concrete plan so designed that Soviet Russia will be protected against 
aggression by the western democracies, and our world against aggres- 
sion by Soviet Russia. 

This proposal is outlined in the plan contained in our resolution. 
I do want, not to read the whole resolution but I would like to read 
just the first part of it, if I may read it into the record at this point: 

Resolved, That the President be advised of the sense of the Senate that a 
fundamental objective in the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty, upon 
its ratification, should be to seek without delay the revision of the United 
Nations Charter so that (a) the paralyzing veto right in defined matters of 
aggression shall be removed; (b), the rising threat of the atomic catastrophe be 
averted and the back-breaking load of the armament race be lifted; and (c) 
an effective but tyranny proof international police force be established under a 
workable Security Council and World Court. In the event that a permanent 
member vetoes these revisions of the United Nations Charter under its articles 
108 and 109, then under its article 51 the Atlantic Pact should be supplemented 
by a World Pact for the establishment within the United Nations of a larger 
organization for mutual defense dedicated to the foregoing objectives and open 
to all nations, to the end that a united world front of all cooperating nations in 
possession of overwhelming atomic and military power and based on the principle 
’ of enforceable law against armament for aggression shall avert by firm action now 
the Third ‘World War later. 
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That resolution was introduced, as may be seen from the reading 
of it, while the Atlantic Pact was still pending in the Senate of the 
United States. 

In April of 1948 several of us joined in introducing another resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 50, in the Eightieth Congress. I do not 
advocate so much looking back, but I am of the opinion that had 
this resolution been adopted we would have had today, instead of 
confused and divided western democracies facing the monolith unity 
of the Moscow Communist state a world collective front of all peace- 
ful nations under a world judge and backed by world policemen of 
such strength and unity that Soviet Russia would have no choice but 
to renounce her policy of intimidation and aggression. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that as time goes along the armaments race 
becomes even greater, more back breaking, and perhaps the oppor- 
tunity is lessening for something being done. I certainly believe that 
right here at the time of the announcement of the most terrible weapon 
that has yet been devised by man, and perhaps not the most deadly 
that will be devised by man even yet, that it is timely that some action 
be taken to strengthen the United Nations and to develop some plan 
whereby the peoples of the world may feel secure in their homes and 
in their daily activities. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I should like now to 
ask that Congressman Hale be heard. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Senator Sparkman. Con- 
gressman Hale? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT HALE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Harz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel very grateful for 
the opportunity accorded me to appear before your honorable body. 
I have belonged for some years to a group in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that has sought consistently and persistently to create an 
agency powerful enough to assure world peace. We began back in 
1943 when we procured the adoption in the House of the so-called 
Fulbright resolution. We worked making speeches in the summer of 
1943 to assure the organization of some body which should be charged 
with these functions, and of course the conference at Dumbarton 
Oaks in 1944 and the subsequent conference in San Francisco which 
drew the Charter of the United Nations were all steps along the road. 


FAILURE OF ‘THE LEAGUE 


As it happens, I had a very minor part in the work which was done 
in Paris in 1919. I was on the staff of the American mission to negoti- 
ate peace. I saw the birth of the League of Nations; in common, I 
thinks, with millions of other American citizens I hoped that very 
great good would be accomplished by that organization. My hopes 
were considerably dashed when the Senate of the United States re- 
fused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and the United States refused 
to become a member of the League of Nations, and the League, al- 
though it did very many useful and laudable things, must certainly be 
written down as a failure. By the early thirties it was quite powerless 
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to stop Japanese aggression in China; in 1935 it was powerless ever 
to stop the invasion of Ethiopia by Italy, although it would be difficult 
for me to imagine a more conspicuous and unwarranted piece of 
aggression. And I need scarcely remind the committee than when 
Germany entered Austria in 1938 and when it seized Czechoslovakia, 
the League of Nations was helpless. The League of Nations was help- 
Jess at the time of the conference in Munich and it never has figured 
since that time, although for all I know the organization is not yet 
technically noneixstent. 

It is finished ; its epitaph has been written. Its epitaph is that it died 
because it lacked power or, as we used to say in the old days, it did not 
have teeth. 

In 1983 a President of the United Staes said in his inaugural address 
that the only thing we had to fear was fear itself. I would paraphrase 
that today by saying that the thing we have most to fear is that we 
shall not be fearful enough of the dangers that now infest our society, 
any organized society in the world, unless we have an organization 
over all and above all reaching down to all which can prevent aggres- 
sion. 

STRENGTHEN THE UNITED NATIONS 


There are only two ways by which you can possibly do that. One 
is to cast the United Nations overboard, liquidate it as you liquidated 
the League of Nations, and start again with something brand new— 
work from the ground up. I definitely do not believe in that. I think 
that is foolish. The United Nations we have. It is pretty good. It 
isn’t good enough. And I think the way to establish an international 
society is to give it, as we used to say, the teeth. 

This resolution indicates what the teeth are. It is to eliminate the 
veto in matters of aggression and threatened aggression ; it is the regu- 
lation of superdeadly weapons, and the inspection which is necessary 
for the regulation, and it is in the constitution of an international 
police force. : 

I think when you get to the control of deadly weapons then we see 
that the United Nations organization must work not on the component 
nations but must work on the individuals themselves, and say “There 
is John Doe. He is illicitly making fissionable material,” pust as a 
man might be making moonshine whisky in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. We are making moonshine in Oak Ridge, and it is a pretty 
dangerous kind of moonshine. 

We have heard a lot lately about the hydrogen bomb. Six months 
ago I never heard of that. Six months from now I will probably hear 
of some weapon which is as much more powerful than the hydrogen 
bomb as the hydrogen bomb is more powerful than the atomic bomb. 
As the ingenuity of man increases, there is no limt to what can happen 
if he devotes his facilities, his capacities, to destruction instead of 
devoting them to construction and to salvation. 

Certainly hydrogen is an element of air and of water, and just where 
a hydrogen explosion would ever end I don’t know, and I sometimes 
wonder whether our scientists, gifted as they are, will ever know really 
how to stop the forces that they set in motion. | 

So I think some step has got to be taken in the world, and it is a 
step that must begin, in my opinion, here in Washington. I would 
Jike to see it begin in our branch of the Congress but I would also 
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like to see it begin in this branch of the Congress so that we can both 
work together for our salvation and for the world’s salvation. If we 
don’t do that, the future looks truly horrible to me. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Is that all, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes. : 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Green. I noticed that you said that you had fear there 
isn’t fear enough. That is the direct opposite of what the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, that the only thing we had to fear was fear itself. 

Mr. Haus. That’s right. I think we are in an opposite situation, 
and when the President made those remarks we were in a panic. The 
situation today is that people are, on the whole, too complacent. They 
don’t comprehend the dangers which threaten us, and it is only by an 
intelligent, certainly not an hysterical, fear, that we can work out the 
means for our protection. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you not get any mail? 

Mr. Hatz. Do I get any mail? 

Senator Txostas of Utah. Mine is just full of jitters and fears. I 
don’t find anybody who isn’t worked up. 

Mr. Hate. I get a good deal of mail tron people who are disturbed, 
certainly, but many people I think are rather resigned and fatalistic. 
They think there is nothing to do, nothing you can do. I think some- 
thing can be done. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I have been so concerned over the type of 
mail I have had for 3 or 4 years. The letters stress the hopelessness: 
of the situation, that we are all doomed and nothing can be stopped 
and so on and so forth. I have tried to start a little crusade in the 
other direction, not that we have a sweet and lovely world but that 
we can do something about it. 

I think we aré both talking about the same thing, but I wish that 
the people were a little bit more complacent instead of so worked up. 
May ought to get some mail from Maine instead of Utah. 

Mr. Hats. I think the Senator and I have exactly the same thought, 
but I suspect that probably his constituents and mine are probably 
not very different. I have in my district an active United World 
Federalist group which is very much concerned with this whole situa- 
tion. I have other people who, although they do not belong to any 
organization, want something done. So I fenk many people are 
completely at a loss. They want something to be done but they don’t 
know what can be done. 

I repeat that it seems to me the realization of the catastrophes that 
might occur are a necessary prerequisite to taking the precautions that 
I think have got to be taken. 

_Senator Green. My point that I believe is, you say that what is 
necessary is intelligent fear, but I do not think an increase in un- 
reasonable fear helps that. 

Mr. Hats. Certainly not unreasonable fear, but the fear of these 
atomic and other deadly weapons is not an unreasonable fear. It 
is a very reasonable fear. 
ae Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Congressman 

ale. 

I do not see Senator Flanders or Senator Mundt. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Senator Thomas, I have not heard from Senator 
Flanders this morning. Senator Mundt is attending a Republican 
policy committee meeting, and it may very well be that Senator Fland- 
ers is at the same place. I donot know. But I was told that in the 
case of Senator Mundt he would come around as soon as he could get 
away from that meeting. | 

(Lhere are inserted in the record at this point the statements of 
Senator Flanders and Senator Mundt who appeared before the com- 
mittee on Thursday, February 9, 1950. Their testimony has been 
transposed to this place so that it can appear with the testimony of 
other supporters of S. Res. 133.) 

Senator Flanders, will you come forward, please, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Senator FLanpers. Senator Thomas, I appreciate very much the 
privilege of being here. I am going to express my appreciation by 
being very, very brief. 

I have only two thoughts in connection with the proposal which I 
am favoring as compared with some of the more far-reaching proposals 
that have been made. I am speaking in favor of the so-called ABC 
plan which might also be called the Culbertson plan, to identify it in 
a popular way. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 133 BUILDS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


It has the advantage, it seems to me, of building on what we have. 
It proposes to change the use of the veto power so that it does not 
apply against questions of aggression or preparation for aggression. 
It proposes to strengthen, and this is a point in which I am particularly 
interested, the original plan. It proposes to carry out the original 
‘plan of the United Nations, by providing that the police force, with- 
‘out which, in my opinion, the operations of the United Nations are 
little more than words. It proposes to supply those police forces in a 
‘way which disassociates them completely from national forces and 
national armies. 

I think you have had descriptions of it before you, so I do not need 
‘to go into the description of the plan. What I do want to emphasize 
is, first, my feeling that it is best to build on what we have, rather 
than to start out anew. 

Now, that same idea applies to one of the other proposals, and 
applies to that one of the other proposals with which I ind myself 
in most sympathy. That is, the Atlantic Union idea which does build 
on something that we already have. 


ATLANTIC UNION NOT ENOUGH 


The second point I wish to make, however, is that I am fearful that 
at this time, building on the Atlantic Union, we would find ourselves 
doing little more than strengthening an arms agreement, rather than 
making world progress toward international cooperation in the 
governmental area. 
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So, for that reason, I feel that we should at this time work toward 
the strengthening of the United Nations, carrying out its original 
ideas, and original plans, rather than working toward a new concept. 
not originally involved in the United Nations idea. 

When we think of all the constitutions that have been written in 
the last 150 or 200 years, some of them only lasted a few hours, others. 
lasted days and weeks and months, but the mortality rate is incredibly 
high. I do not get enthusiastic, myself, about feeling that when one 
has written a constitution for a new world government, that anything 
has been accomplished whatsoever. If we start with an existing body 
of sentiment, or institutions, we have to build on them and hope and 
expect that world sentiment will grow and support it. So, my first 
choice is very strongly the ABC proposal. 

I feel that the only other one which merits any attention is the 
Atlantic Union, and as I say, I am dubious about that because I feel 
that under present conditions that becomes a little more than the: 
strengthening of the military alliance. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Senator Flanders.. 

Senator Mundt, will you please come forward ? 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL E. MUNDT, UNITED STATES SENATOR. 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I come here this morning to testify in support of Senate Resolution. 
133, which was introduced in the Senate on July 8, 1949, by Senator 
Sparkman of Alabama, Senator Aiken of Vermont, Senator Cape- 
hart of Indiana, Senator Cain of Washington, Senator Flanders of 
Vermont, Senator Hendrickson of New Jersey, Senator Hill of Ala- 
bama, Senator Hoey of North Carolina, Senator Johnson of Colorado,, 
Senator Stennis of Mississippi, and myself. 

You have had, I assume, some other speakers testifying for this: 
resolution which proposes to meet the challenges which we now are 
confronted with, through an approach made by the United States, and 
an effort to bring together the countries of the world into an inter- 
national conference for meeting the problems of the atomic bomb,,. 
the problems of the hydrogen bomb, the problems of the bacteriologi- 
cal bomb and, if our active scientists discover a way to concentrate 
and direct the bolts of lightning from the sky, or to control the powers: 
of the tornado or other mass destruction, to deal with those problems. 

Senator Witey. Did I understand that the conference was for the 
purpose of meeting the threat of the Communist bomb? 

Senator Munpr. Precisely, which probably is as dangerous as any 
others. 

Senator Wiiry. That is sort of a new idea, that the Communist 
bomb is made up of what you might call mental dynamite affecting 
the minds of men. 

Senator Munpt. Right. 

Senator Witry. How would this conference go about meeting that ? 

Senator Munopr. I think that one of the situations which disturbs 
us most seriously is the fact that in this great cleavage which exists 
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‘in the world between the forces of evil and the forces of rectitude, 
between communism and those who would be free, that only the Com- 
munists today have any cohesive action; only the Communists have 
a concerted front; only the Communists have a mechanism for action 
which enables them to throw the full force of their power to achieve 
-an objective at a given time; and on the side of the free, on the side 
of those who oppose communism, even though they do not share 
the degree of freedom we have, today we have no mechanism whatso- 
-ever which can function. The only mechanism available to us is the 
United Nations, which the Communists have demonstrated more than 
‘two dozen times they are able to block completely by the veto any 
time the United Nations endeavors to do anything significant or 
constructive to preserve the peace. 

So, I think that you have got to find some new technique and new 
approach and new device for giving the free side of this conflict a 
type of concerted effort which the Communists now have, and it is 
to that that I expect to devote my remarks. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The main purpose of your proposal 
is to eliminate the veto? 

Senator Munpr. That is one of the purposes. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Entirely ? 

Senator Munnpr. Yes. 

Senator Smuiru of New Jersey. Not any limited veto? 

Senator Munpt. No; I will explain that as I go along, if I may. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Might I ask this: Is this the so-called 
Culbertson plan ? 

Senator Munpt. The so-called Culbertson plan? I would say this 
is a page out of the so-called Culbertson plan. I think the Culbert- 
son plan is known as the ABC plan which involves some rather techni- 
cal arrangements, from the standpoint of the mathematics by which 
an international police force is arrived at. Our resolution does not 
go into those details. It is based along the same general line as the 
Culbertson plan. 


TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


I think that we now have another opportunity in which to bring 
the countries of the world together and into an international confer- 
ence to discuss the perils which mutually confront us all. I think we 
had another opportunity prior to the time when the Truman doctrine 
was arrived at—— 

Senator Wizey. What was that last? 

Senator Munpr. I think we might have had that opportunity prior 
to the time the Truman doctrine was drawn up, to bring the countries 
together. It was a turning point in history. We didn’t do it then. 

Senator Smita of New Jersey. You are referring specifically to 
the Greece-Turkey policy ? 

Senator Munpr. The Greece-Turkey policy; that is right. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. And that is known as the Truman 
‘policy or Truman doctrine? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

I think another time in the international arrangements came with 
the inception of the Marshall plan. We might have preceded that 
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with a preliminary implementation, with an effort to bring the coun- 
tries of the world together by such a program as I am going to discuss. 
We didn’t do it then. 

I think we certainly had a third great opportunity before launching 
the Atlantic Pact. Probably that was the most conspicuous and ob- 
vious opportunity we had to bring within the framework of one or- 
ganization all of the countries of the world, rather than associate 
ourselves with 11 countries of the world into a rather small pact, thus 
establishing a new effort at a balance of power which, whenever it has 
been tried roughout the history of the world, has always failed, and 
which carries with it a great element of danger. When you form a 
balance of power and associate yourself with the smaller part of the 
power balance, there is always danger. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Am I to imply from that that you 
are opposed to the Atlantic Union proposal] that we had yesterday and 
that was discussed by Justice Roberts and associates ? 

Senator Munpr. I wasn’t here, Senator, so I am not sure what was 
said in behalf of that. I am here to advocate a step, a program, rather 
than to oppose anything particularly 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am trying to get for the record 
the difference between the proposals. 

Senator Mounpt. I will come to that. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I asked Justice Roberts yesterday 
whether he was not proposing a ee Beat een principle. He said, 
definitely, that he was proposing a preponderance-of-power principle. 
He and his associates took that word out of my mouth. He said he 
didn’t want to speak of a balance of power when we needed a pre- 
ponderance of power and that when we got there, we could begin on 
some concrete program. 

Senator Munpr. I certainly would think, if we are trying to achieve 
world peace by the power method, we should associate ourselves with 
the preponderance of power rather than an Atlantic Pact, which 
makes it a balance of power, of which we are a smaller balance por- 
tion of the balance, populationwise, areawise, and natural-resources- 
wise, and time runs against us with that kind of a balance of power. 

Now, we have a new opportunity brought about by the hydrogen 
bomb, by the fact that the President recently and rightly in my 
mind decided to devote the resources of this country toward building 
the hydrogen bomb. The decision was inevitable, certainly in view 
of the fact that through the laxity of security arrangements in this 
country, we have permitted the secrets of the hydrogen bomb to be 
delivered to the drawing boards of the Kremlin in Moscow, through 
Mr. Fuchs, the Britisher, and through others who have participated in 
espionage, and otherwise played fast and loose with American security 
for too long a time. 





NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Therefore, I think an approach such as we make in this resolution 
has much to commend it. In brief, this is what it proposes: That the 
President of the United States use his great position of moral and 
spiritual leadership, the present tremendous predominance of power 
in the field of atomic warfare, the fact that we hope it has advanced 
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further here than any other country in the field of the hydrogen- 
bomb building, the fact that certainly in industrial know-how and 
processes, we lead the world—I think we should use this present 
advantage which we have and which is slipping from us every minute 
that the clock ticks off, to call together the nations of the world at 
a conference to be held outside of the framework of the United 
Nations, but to include all of the members of the United Nations, 
and to include also countries which do not belong to the United 
Nations, in a genuine world-wide conference for the purpose of 
revamping the Charter of the United Nations primarily to make it an 
effective organization. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Surely, only the most sanguine today can say that the United 
Nations is contributing materially to permanent peace. A pretty 
good case can be built to show that it provides an opportunity for the 
Russians, through their veto, to destroy much of the permanent peace, 
instead of building toward a universal peace arrangement. Something 
must be done to the United Nations, if it is to achieve the hopes we 
had for it when we voted for it. I am not quarreling with those who 
felt that the veto might be an essential aspect of the United Nations 
at the time of the San Francisco Conference, in order to assure 
membership by countries generally. Nobody could then envisage for 
sure that Russia was going to use that veto more than two dozen 
times in a few short years to destroy effectively moves toward peace, 
but in any event now we know what the formula has been. We know 
now how Russia is using the United Nations, not only as a process 
through which, by the veto, they have been enabled to block most 
important moves toward peace, but also using it in part as an op- 
portunity to people a large part of the international Secretariat with 
Communists whose loyalty to Russia and not to ourselves, is positive. 
In my opinion, there is a more devious defect than the UN Charter, 
in the veto, and that is one which permits the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, and his deputy, to appoint nationals from any country 
of the world to serve on the international Secretariat without clearing 
those nationals with the foreign office or department of state of the 
country which they represent. | 

So, we find ourselves in the highly incongruous position of where 
they can put an American citizen in the international Secretariat 
of the United Nations whose loyalty is to Russia instead of to the 
United States, who are Communists, or Communist fellow-travelers, 
although citizens of the United States. Certainly, in a revamped 
United Nations I would like to see this simple formula put into 
operation which, as I understand, we have now been able to apply to 
the UNESCO organization. That formula is that the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, simply says that 
when any national of any country is to be employed by the inter- 
national organization, before being employed or being given a posi- 
tion of trust, that national must be cleared with the department of 
state or the foreign office of the country of which he is a citizen. 

We accept that the Russian citizens in this country employed at 
Lake Success are going to be Communists. I accept that. I think 
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that is perfectly proper, if we are in an international arrangement 
with the Russians, they have a right to have Communists as their 
representatives, and we have an equal right to expect that those Ameri- 
cans employed in the international Secretariat are good Americans 
who believe in our American concept of freedom, who are neither 
Communists, Communist sympathizers, or dupes. 

We have not one single safeguard today which prevents the employ- 
ment of American citizens in the international set-up whose loyalty 
is to Russia. 


ELIMINATION OF VETO 


I am talking primarily now about this international conference— 
it should be called for the purpose of meeting the major threats to 
peace, one of which is the veto. 

Answering your question, Senator Smith, I would have the veto 
altered so it would not be operative in the Security Council on matters 
of aggression, and on matters applying to the revision and restriction 
and control of weapons of mass destruction. Neither would I have it 
operative from the standpoint of the admission of new weapons. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


The second feature I think that should be applied in this new re- 
vamped UN Charter, is to establish the policemen we need to enforce 
the laws that we write, some kind of international police force with 
representation from all of the countries who belong to the United 
Nations, or at least the major ones, equipped with mobility to move 
through the air, with the power to strike when ordered to do so by 
the United Nations, against aggressors; and, empowered above all 
else to inspect all fabricating and pe plants capable either of 
producing the raw materials or making a weapon of mass destruction. 

Senator Wier. Do you think Russia would agree to that? 

Senator Munpt. I am coming to that. 

I think also in this revamped United Nations we should specifically 
outlaw the atomic bomb as a military weapon, the building of the 
atomic bomb, use of the atomic bomb and of the hydrogen bomb and 
bacteriologoical and any other weapons of mass destruction. 

Senator Wrzzy. Will you tell me how you will make that effective. 

Senator Munpr. I am talking about an American proposal to this 
world conference. 7 ; 

Change the veto power in the United Nations; the change in the 
United Nations which would permit each country to be sure that its 
representatives there were loyal to the country which they were se- 
lected to represent; the outlawing of the veto insofar as it applies to 
new members; to acts of aggression; and, to the use of mass-destruc- 
tion weapons; the creation of an international police force capable of 
striking to stop aggressors when they move, and containing elements 
equipped to inspect atomic and hydrogen and bacteriological fabri- 
cating places all over the world, though you had to be sure that with 
the outlawry of those mass-destruction weapons, such a force would 
have to be implemented by a proper authority. I think it would be 
worse than futile to outlaw weapons like this without having proper 
means for enforcing such an action. 
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I think Mr. Bernard Baruch is entirely correct when he says we 
must have internal inspection, or we will be caught like rats in a trap 
by false security, in assuming that everything will be all right. 


SOVIET REACTION 


The question then becomes, What are the Russians going to do with 
our proposal? I think that most of the nations outside of the 13 
Communist nations, most of the countries in the world would be happy 
to join in that kind of an arrangement under American leadership, to 
ue the specter of this terrific new kind of mass-destruction war- 

are. 

Your guess is as good as mine as to what the Russians would do. 
They might say, “the chips are down, we either have to decide to go 
along with this kind of program, or we have to decide to withdraw 
from the United Nations, because if the rest of the countries are 
going to go een dy and we are forced out, it will make us a group of 13 
nations or people operating here in a little cominform, 138 countries 
operating in their cominform by themselves.” | 

There is no use in discussing what is going to happen if they 
agree, because then we have solved the problem that we have met here 
to discuss, so we want to limit our discussion to what is going to happen 
if they say “Nyet-Nyet.” 

Senator Witxy. What? 

Senator Munpr. “Nyet Nyet,” which is “no,” which they say 
frequently. I guess I should have said “No,” in the first place. 

aac Wuey. You had better stick to “No,” and we will under- 
stand. 

Senator Munor. All right. 

If the Russians say “No,” where do we go from there ? 

s propose, then, that we continue with the program. I propose, 
then 

Senator Witey. I am interested in if they say “Yes.” 

Senator Munpr. Fine. 

Senator Witey. You are not going to be so naive as to believe they 
mean it? 

Senator Munnt. No, but if they say “Yes,” they have lost the veto. 
If the say “Yes,” they have then established an international police 
force which has the power to strike against small movements of 
aggression. If they say “Yes,” they have subjected themselves to a 
complete international inspection which will explore their country 
as well as ours to determine that the promises made in this agreement 
are kept. And, may I say, it will be this kind of an inspection: The 
kind that the banks of Wisconsin had, and the banks of South Dakota 
had, and the post offices had. Now, when a bank examiner comes to 
a banker in Madison, Wis., and says, “We would like to look at your 
books,” the president cannot say, “This is Monday; come back on 
Friday. I have a little fixing up that I would like to finish first.” 

The bank examiner comes in now, and goes where he wants to go 
and looks at what he wants to see, and explores the things that he 
thinks need exploring. It has to be that kind of an international 
inspection, or none at all; and, if the Russians agree to that, we have 
to carry through with it. If they don’t, then we will have to examine 
what happens if they pull out. If they say “Yes,” we rely on no- 
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body’s promise. We don’t ask the Russians to rely on our promises, 
and certainly we will not rely on theirs. If we insist on vigorous 
compliance and comprehensive inspections, then we would give the. 
wee by security which comes only fron a knowledge of a fact accom- 
plished. 

Senator Witzy. Not only say “Yes,” but there can be no mental 
reservations whatever, according to your theory ? 

Senator Munpr. Correct. 

Senator Witry. That may simplify verbal accord; you would not. 
just accept verbal accord. 

Senator Munpr. Not at all. 

Senator Winey. I think history has shown that a number of nations 
have said that treaties are just scraps of paper. 

Senator Munpr. We cannot afford to rest our security on the words 
of anybody. It has to be implemented by action, so if they say “Yes,” 
and that kind of “yes,” I say the problem is solved. 

The question is what if they say “No.” 

Senator WitEy. For how long would it be solved ? 


INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION NECESSARY 


_ Senator Munpt. As long as they were willing, and other countries. 
of the world were willing to underwrite that affirmative answer by a. 
willingness to carry out the provisions which go with it, of inspection. 

Senator Wuizzy. As long as there are not any termites that would 
disintegrate the international organization, and as long as they have 
an effective police force and the other things that would tie us to- 
gether, it would last that long. 

Senator Munopr. I think it might last a long time, it might last 
permanently because the dangerous period would be the first 2 or 3 
years, while the countries are becoming accustomed to this kind of 
international inspection. It would be something like the way we 
brought law and order to the West, say, to Deadwood, S. Dak., where 
less than 50 years ago, everybody enforced his own laws, carried his. 
own guns, and the sheriff was a very unwelcome man when he first 
made his appearance. In fact, in Deadwood, he didn’t live long, or 
he moved out fast; but eventually, too many people Bet to carrying too. 
many guns, and too many persons were shot, and finally there de- 
veloped a public opinion, insisting on this police power, that it had 
the right and a reason to satisfy the proposals or propositions in the 
law. The dangerous time out in Deadwood was the first 10 years. 
when they brought law and order. It is no longer dangerous out 
there, no more so dangerous than it is in Madison, Wis. 

I feel that the first part of the time will be the dangerous period, 
to see whether they were trying to do a little cheating. They have to. 
have an inspection power which is strong, and as our experience in 
this type of police work brings about a cessation of manufacturing’ 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs, and as we increasingly build the 
strength of the international army, and as the world gets accustomed 
to working together, as we move steadily toward decreasing the 
strength. of other weapons, once having controlled the weapons of 
mass destruction, then it would follow naturally that other weapons. 
could be controlled multilaterally, horizontally, a around the world. 
I think the thing will last permanently, if it is built on a successful. 
beginning. 
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Senator Witzy. Well, if Russia says “No,” so what? 

Senator Munn. Then, what do we do? As I say, your guess is as 
good as mine. Russia has never been presented with that kind of a 
proposition, clear and straight and across the board, with a “or else” 
at the end of it. If they say “No,” I think we should proceed with 
the countries in the world who are willing to join, which I sincerely 
believe is going to be all countries save Russia and her 13, and perhaps 
poor, unhappy Sweden and Finland who are so close to the danger 
that they don’t dare to come along. 

Senator WiLry. Aren’t you optimistic? 

Senator Munpt. I don’t think that any other countries would be 
likely to withhold. Do you? 

Senator WiLEy. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. Which? 

Senator WitEy. I won’t mention them. There are plenty in Europe 
today. 

nae Monpr. I would doubt that. Of course, if it is true, if you 
are correct, this program would fail. Any program will fail if 
we cannot bring into it the predominance of strength that you say 
.J ustice Roberts referred to in his speech. 

Assuming, ‘however, that my optimism is somewhat justified by the 
reaction, and by the realities of the situation, in which little countries 
are fearfully trying to avoid war and find themselves hopelessly 
bound to the position of pawns in this great international ideological 
‘battle—if they don’t come in, then we would have 13 or 14 or 15 or 
16 countries under the domination of communism, refusing to go 
with us, and the rest of the countries willing to join in that kind of a 
United Nations and, I think we should then revamp the United Na- 
tions and, operating with that group of countries, leave the door open 
to Russia and her satellites to come in if they are willing. 

I would approach the United Nations problem = saying that 
these are the minimum things we need to have, a collective security 
that will work, and on this basis we invite the world to join now, 
or to come in when the countries are willing to join. Now, if we 
have an organization reduced to the minimum essentials so that every- 
body can join, and therefore it becomes a universal club or organiza- 
tion, so weak that it cannot operate effectively, I think that as between 
those two, we had better have an effective organization and one that 
is joined in by most, rather than to have an organization which is 
virtually joined by all but which lacks the power and authority and 
mechanical divisions for achieving the objectives of peace. 

Senator Wiry. May I get straight on that ? 

I understand first that if Russia should not agree to modify the 
provisions in relation to the veto, that you claim then that under the 
present set-up of the United Nations Charter, there could be no 
modification. 

Senator Munprt. Correct. 

Senator Witzy. Therefore, secondly, you would then step aside and 
form a new organization for all democratic peoples of the earth who 
would agree—— | 

Senator Munpr. No, I would go further than that. I would say all 
non-Communist countries of the world. 
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Senator Witry. That is what I mean, you would step aside and 
form a new organization which would be virtually a new United 
Nations, with the—— 

Senator Munor. It could be an expanded Atlantic Pact proposition 
operating within the framework of the old order, but it would be a 
new organization. 

Senator Winry. With the veto taken out ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Senator Witey. That is what you mean? 

Senator Munprt. Yes, plus many other parts. 

Senator Winny. Yes? 

Senator Munpt. Plus the rest of the program. 


EFFECT ON UN 


Senator Wimey. Then, what becomes of the United Nations? 

Senator Munpr. Depending then on the progress which comes under 
this new movement, you could operate it for awhile, as we are operat- 
ing the Atlantic Pact, within the framework of the United Nations, 
or if you preferred, you could take it entirely outside; but, I see no 
advantage to be obtained or gained by taking it outside. We simply 
associate ourselves in a new organization, still as members of the 
United Nations. If it serves as a debating society or something, we 
could continue with it, we could be members of the Kiwanis Club, 
Rotary Club, not only members of the Atlantic Pact, but members of 
this new phalange for freedom which has a certain definite program 
in mind which I think then should be, if the Russians say “No,” 
resolved to join together in developing some kind of an international 
military contingent which has the power that we would like the 
United Nations to have. 

An international police force for example which at least among 
ourselves could make it sure that the Russians are not going to be able 
to destroy civilization by dropping atomic and hydrogen bombs on 
the rest of the world. e would then have an organization which 
would be able to bring organized power and cohesive action into 
play in the same form in which they in turn have been engaged against 
us so long. This would involve steppin up tremendously peacetime 
propaganda, involving the dropping of i lets and educational pro- 
grams carried out against the Conmmunists in an effort to take away 
from that phalange of theirs everything possible. We would develop 
as much strength and as much power as we can. We could move 
against them in terms of economic sanctions, in terms of ideological 
war in which the side of the free would also have an organization with 
cohesive power to work together, such as the Communists have dem- 
onstrated so clearly that they have. We could concentrate our efforts 
in an attempt to change them, or in attempts to prevent any forward 
movement of their prongs into the freedom area of Europe. 

Senator WitEy. Senator, I personally want to compliment you. I 
think you have brought into this discussion some very virile ideas. 
I wanted to ask you particularly about this last thought that you have 
just injected. You and I know that the Russians, as we call them, 
as a people, are made up of approximately 70 or 80 different blood 
strains or languages. We know that under their political set-up, about 
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5,000,000 people are supposed to constitute the so-called ruling class. 
That ruling class is ruled by a very small ruling group, again. 

Now, I wonder, with your large experience brought about by study, 
and by travel and by contact throughout the globe, whether you have 
any hope in relation to this conglomerate mass of humanity known as 
the Russians, 200,000,000 strong, whether there is a human instru- 
mentality or instrumentalities to bring about some kind of a—well, 
let’s say a peace on earth, whether there isn’t some other force not 
only the force of the ideological warfare, but within the Nation itself, 
a fermentation going on that arises everywhere. Humanity itself is 
being born, and dies and is born again, so to speak. Do you see some 
possibility that there may be an antidote to a lot of the so-called evil 
that they seem to be spearheading at this time. 

I would like to get your reaction to that, because as I understand it, 
after you came out of college, you were a professor and a student. 
You have been in the House, you have been in Europe, you have been 
around the world a lot in your years. 

I would like to get your reaction. 

Senator Munoprt. I think, Senator, you have put your finger on 
something very important. 

As you know, in 1945 I traveled in Russia rather extensively with 
what was the only committee of the Congress ever to visit Russia 
in its own plane, so we had a latitude not enjoyed by Members of 
Congress before or since in Russia. 

During that trip our complete group talked with a great many 
people in Russia, an with officials in the Kremlin, and ordinary 
people in towns like Minsk and Stalingrad and Moscow. 

Senator Witey. You did not get familiar with Joe? 

Senator Munpr. No, at least I didn’t adopt his philosophy. 

But, we came to believe that, there are a great many people in Russia 
who are not hopelessly bad at all, who are kindly people. 

I remember that General Eisenhower told us when he saw our com- 
mittee off at Templehof Airport in Berlin, when we were making 
this unprecedented trip into Russia, he said: 

I believe you are going to find the average Russian more like the average 
American than anybody else you will see in Europe. 

I could certainly agree with him in general. The fellows on the 
farms, the so-called Russian Muzhiks, they are our kind of people, 
they are big, vigorous, active people, simple and full of humor and 
offhanded and natural-born extroverts, as most Americans are. But, 
the 5,000,000 at the top that rule them don’t give them any opportunity 
to read or learn or anything about the rest of the world. 


DISSENSION IN SOVIET 


There has been a lot of dissension and shooting in the Ukraine, 
people that don’t like communism and the sort of thing it carries 
with it. But as long as we operate under the thought that we are all 
brothers in the lodge together, in the United Nations, so to speak, 
we face this incongruous situation—the Russians, by their outside 
propaganda, and continuous efforts to propagandize our people in the 
direction of communism, we are in a position where we are utterly un- 
able to propagandize back. So we are playing their game. It is 
like trying to win a ball game in which we never come up to bat. We 
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stand there all the time letting them bat the balls out into the field. 
If we had a decision on this thing and decided that we are going 
to have some kind of cohesive action on our side, and the Russians said 
no, which means, mind you, when they say “no,” that they intend to 
build bombs enough some day to destroy civilization, that is what their 
“no” means—when you have this kind of a conference and when they 
have said no, then in the interest of survival, we move with those coun- 
tries which are willing to move with us in the direction of providing a 
cohesive movement, which are capable of and have the determination 
to send over the kind of propaganda required to break away from 
this Russian clutch. Many of the people of Poland certainly still want 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 

Perhaps you could break a Tito away from the communistic clutch 
of that country if the Tito has somebody else to side with him. Tito 
today has no place to go but where he is. He is caught in the grips of 
an ideological propaganda warfare in following the spread of de- 
mocracy on one side and an ideological group which believes that 
all sources of authority should flow from Moscow on the other. If we 
made help available to those who want to resist this kind of infiltra- 
tion, then they wouldn’t have to play on their own. What we shall 
have to do is to use propaganda—by using in Russia the tactics that 
the Russian is using, for example, over here. We must use propaganda 
to try to create differences, to try to discover information, to urge 
economic sanctions, and say to them frankly that we are all through 
for the time being. We must be through with spending billions of 
dollars as one step of the game in an effort to strengthen the economy 
of the free, while at the same time permitting, if not even encouraging 
the strengthening of the economy of communism by this kind of in- 
ternational trade whereby some of the actual products that we permit 
to go over, under ECA, eventually are fabricated and traded off for 
some other kinds of materials to Russia. If we face up to the fact 
that is ideological war is a war, and if we don’t want it to become a 
hot war, we have to win the cold war and we can’t expect to win the 
cold war if we permit the Russians to be inside our headquarters help- 
ing plan strategy and vetoing any of our important moves. 

So I say that at least by this plan we would have a vehicle for doin 
something with an opportunity to win. By leaving the door open and 
saying to the Russians and Communists, “Now, if you want to join us, 
all right, if you don’t want to join the first time, maybe you would 
like to join later. However, at any time when you do join, now or 
later, you have to join under the rules. You can come in but you 
can’t come in and modify the rules for us.” 

I would like to have this committee come in and apply two rules 
or criteria to the programs to which you are listening. I would like 
to have you ask yourselves, as you listen to each proposition, “What is 
going to happen if the proposition works out well?” 

I think you can vote for all of them on that basis, if anyone did the 
thing it hopes to do, it would achieve the object we all have in mind. 

So I presume that all of them, if they work out well, according to the 
plans of the designers and promoters, would be something which we 
could subscribe to. I think you should also ask this question of each 
set of advocates of each plan: 

“What is going to happen if the plan fails?” 
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If we start on the program and fail, what happens? My reason for 
supporting this proposal is this: If we start on the program and fail, 
we are not one iota worse off, not one iota weaker. We haven't 
weakened our standards of living. We haven’t destroyed our power 
for independent action. We haven’t yielded ourselves. We are still 
strictly where we are now, except everybody knows where we are then. 

Now, we think we are some place where we are not. We think we 
are living in a happy world with security which we don’t have. Lots 
of people think the United Nations is getting the job done, which it 
is not. So, if this plan starts and fails, nothing has changed except 
around the world people have been alerted to the fact that the danger 
is real and the danger is now. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I wanted to raise one point. . It 
seems that your plan contemplates a disarmament movement. 

Senator Munpr. Not one single bit of unilateral disarmament, not 
one single bit of disarmament on our part. There is no contemplated 
disarmament until the Communists agree to disarm. We see to it, 
and until, as I explained before, the Russians say “Yes,” and that is 
carried out, then it does contemplate disarmament. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. You say here, under B on page 2: 

B. The rising threat of the atomic catastrophe be averted and the back- 
breaking load of the armament race be lifted. 

Senator Munpr. Precisely. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. If that failed, you would be in a 
tough spot. 

Senator Munpt. We don’t do that unless the program first suc- 
ceeds and Russia Joined. We don’t disarm anybody until the plan 
has succeeded. I consider it a failure until the matter has been settled 
definitely, and we take no chances at all. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Senator Mundt. 
P Senator Munpr. Let me express my appreciation for your courtesy, 

enator. 

(The testimony of Senators Flanders and Mundt who appeared - 
on February 9, 1950, ends at this point and the testimony which fol- 
lows was given on February 6, 1950.) 

Senator SparkMAN. We have Mr. Ely Culbertson. Do you want 
to proceed at this time, Mr. Chairman? If it is all right, we would 
like to hear from Mr. Culbertson at this time. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Culbertson, for the record, will you 
identify yourself and state what you represent, if you please? 


STATEMENT OF ELY CULBERTSON, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR UNITED NATIONS REFORM 


Mr. Cutzertson. My name is Ely Culbertson; address, Brattleboro, 
Vt. I represent the Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform, 
a nonprofit membership corporation of which I am the chairman. 
We are here in support of this Resolution 133, and also in general 
support of any resolution that signifies a definitive step forward to 
the basic revision of the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, before I begin my own testimony, I would like to 
concur most heartily with your statement about the jitters in the 
United States. There is great fear rising in this Nation. This fear 
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was already approaching its height, I must say, in connection with 
the statement by President Truman that Russia has the atomic bomb, 
or some means of obtaining the bomb. This fear is now tremendously 
intensified by the hydrogen bomb. 

I concur with you, too, that we need not be fatalistic, and that the 
United States today is in the position to solve this terrifying menace, 
and that the worst thing we could possibly do is to resign like cattle 
to the onrushing atomic catastrophe. I honestly believe that it can 
be solved, provided that we mix a little bit of brain with hydrogen. 
Brain mixed with hydrogen produces the most explosive substance 
in the history of the orld. and we have a great deal of brain in this 
country and throughout the world. 

But I must disagree with you respectfully when you say that per- 
haps there is too much jitters. I am sorry; I think I am the only 
seventh-generation American who speaks Russian without an accent 
and English with an accent. But I do agree here with Congressman 
Hale that there is not enough fear yet. Cartainty there is not enough. 
fear in places where it counts, and that isin Washington, and spall 
in the State Department. There we need far more fear of both the 
atomic and the hydrogen bombs. 


THREAT OF ATOMIC BOMB 


It is now a matter of history that after the Hiroshima explosion, and 
after the terrifying implications of the atomic bomb were presented 
by unanimous opinion of the scientists, efforts were made right in the 
State Department, in their propaganda, to play down the atomic bomb, 
and in effect the atomic bomb has been succesfully buried. It had 
been buried in the conference rooms of the United Nations Atomic 
Commission. They have had 240 meetings, in whispers, and every- 
body was trying to say there is nothing to get excited about, that this 
is “Just another weapon.” ‘ 

Military authorities have been quoted to the effect that the atomic 
bomb does not change anything, so from this standpoint I must concur 
with Congressman Hale. We must have fear. We must have a great 
fear. We must not play down the hydrogen bomb as we have played 
down the atomic bomb, because unless we have that fear we will 
continue drifting planlessly and permitting Soviet Russia to build 
up enough of this atomic stock pile, enough of the atomic bombs and 
enough of the hydrogen bombs, to threaten the destruction of 20 or 
30 million Americans alone. 

And now, with your permission, I will proceed to my own testimony. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you for your statement, Mr. 
Culbertson. 

Mr. CuLBertson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Some time ago I was asked this question: What, in my opinion, 
were the 7 most important years in the history of the world ? 

Of course, to me the answer was obvious. Any year in the life of 
Christ is the most important year in the life of humanity. But, 
except for the appearance of Christ, I believe that the 7 most im- 
portant years in the history of the world are the 7 years from 1945 to 
the end of 1952. 
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Duriug the year 1945 we witnessed the birth of the atomic revolution 
that promises unparalleled mass happiness if we can at the same 
time solve the problem of the atomic threat, or destruction, virtual 
destruction of the best we live for, including democracy, if we fail 
to solve it. During the same year 1945 we witnessed the collapse 
of two gigantic empires based on the double evil of tyranny and war, 
a collapse brought about largely through the power of the United 
States. And again in that year 1945 we observed the second attempt 
to establish a world central authority of all peaceful nations against 
urmament for aggression and against aggressors everywhere, the 
establishment of the United Nations, an attempt which so far has 
tragically failed. | 

And again, in that year 1945, we witnessed with growing anxiety 
the rise of a giant Communist totalitarian empire, situated in the very 
heart of Eurasia, at the doors of Paris and now perhaps Calcutta, an 
empire the like of which has never been seen in history, far greater 
in territory already than the empire of Genghis Khan, and unified 
under one iron dictatorship. 

Again in that year we witnessed a fifth event, the evolution of a 
small, remote republic into the mightiest, most peaceful and most 
democratic nation of all time, the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that any one of these five events would 
be considered by historians as an event of a century, and yet all five 
of them have taken place together, or almost together, before our 
very eyes, and we witnessed these events not as mere spectators but 
as citizens of the greatest democracy, and you as legislators took each 
a part in the shaping of these events, a part however humble, events 
which would reverberate throughout the centuries. 


DEFECTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Now, a sixth event should have taken place, an event which in my 
opinion is more important than all the five events put together, but 
that event has not taken place, and that is the winning of the peace 
of the world. Far from winning the peace of the world, we find 
ourselves only a few years after the year 1945 in the very shadow of 
a third world war, which this time is going to be, if it takes place, an 
atomic war. And we are losing the peace of the world to the 
Communist Moscow state. 

I think there is little doubt in the minds of most thinking Americans 
that since 1945 we have been defeated again and again on the peace 
front, and that Russia has been winning victory after victory through- 
out the world, territorially, politically, ideologically, and atomically. 
Territorially, we have permitted the expansion of Soviet Russia to 
include the gigantic sphere of influence in eastern Germany and in the 
Balkans and to include today China. Soviet Russia accomplished 
in a few short years, postwar years, still as our technical ally, far 
greater conquests than the dreams of generations of Czars. Politically 
we have made the second attempt to establish an effective, honest 
international organization against aggressors. That was the dream, 
and still is the dream, of the American people. And to this dream 
corresponded the yearning of the entire humanity, including the 
Russian people, too, and here in this tremendous undertaking we have 
received a colossal political defeat, for instead of an effective central 
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authority against aggressors we have an impotent, veto-ridden United 
Nations, a miserable copy of the League of Nations, worse than a copy 
of the League of Nations because here, unlike, the case of the League 
of Nations, an aggressor may sit at the table with the judges and say 
“T forbid! I veto!” 

There is a clause that forces him to abstain if he is a direct aggressor, 
but if any one of his stooges, any one of his satellites, incited by the 
great power aggressor, should so wish, Soviet Russia can paralyze the 
actions of the United Nations. 

And we have suffered defeat eevn in the General Assembly concept. 
You yourself, Mr. Chairman, made a splendid proposal in your reso- 
lution, together with Senator Douglas, to escape from this great 
strait-jacket of veto into the concept of a general assembly by a legal 
procedure. I favor this proposal. I favor this proposal although I 
maintain that it is not enough. But in itself this very proposal is 
proof of your conviction that, so long as there is this paralyzing veto, 
with its stranglehold on the Security Council, just that long the demo- 
cratic nations cannot defend themselves against aggression. 

I will not go into the detail of other defects of the United Nations. 
I will only say that the American people and the peoples of the world 
did believe and do believe now that the hope of the world hes in the 
United Nations, but not this impotent, veto-ridden United Nations, a 
United Nations liberated from its shackles, a United Nations that can 
be the instrument of peace of all nations. 

As the United Nations stands today, it is a tragic farce. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Nations, grandiloquently called so, is an assembly of 
mice presided over by a few cats, and the cats are fighting hke blazes. 
Thus we suffered the greatest defeat of our history. We suffered even 
a greater defeat than Wilson suffered with his noble principles, polit- 
ically. 

And ideologically, too, we are being pushed all over the world. It 
is not that the Communists have the truth for them; it is that they 
have behind them the violence. They did not go into Czechoslovakia 
by persuasion. When the Russian troops were in Czechoslovakia they 
immediately established the terrifying NVD, the Gestapo of Soviet 
Russia, and proceeded to the liquidation of thousands and thousands 
of the best people in Czechoslovakia, the intellectuals, the small-bus- 
iness men, anyone who was likely to fight for freedom. 

And similarly, in Bulgaria and Poland, and now in eastern Ger- 
many and wherever Soviet Russia is directly or indirectly, there is 
nothing but violence, lies, deceit, and immorality. _ | 

So, ideologically, they are winning on the basis of violence. We 
permit them to use violence against our friends, against our former 
Allies, against the very people that we agreed to defend, as in the 
case of China, the Government we agreed to defend. 


THE ATOMIC THREAT 


And finally, more terifying than our defeats territorially, politically, 
and ideologically, there is the colossal defeat atomically, aad with your 

ermission I want to read, briefly, a statement I made before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee over a year and a half ago. That was on 
May 18, 1948, when they were considering the concurrent resolution 
that contains the detailed outline of the present resolution, which is an 
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abbreviated form, and that was introduced originally by 16 Senators— 
among them was Senator Sparkman—and a number of Congressmen, 
and among them Congressman Hale. | 

This is what I said over a year and a half ago: “The most important 
issue of today, the most important issue in this committee, in the Con- 
gress, in the Nation, in the world, the most important issue in history, 
is the issue of how to stop 14 godless fanatics in control of the en- 
slaved Russian giant from building enough atomic bombs. At this 
very moment, while I am speaking to you, these Moscow rulers are 
feverishly engaged in the depths of Russia in building atomic plants 
out of which will soon come, if they have not already come, the atomic 
bombs. The question is, how soon? 

“Soviet Russia will probably have some atomic bombs this year or 
next. That means the year 1948 or 1949.” 

Then I went on to say that these 3 years of tragic futility for the 
American and Western World were of immense value to the 14 men of 
the Politburo. The Russian military strategists, unlike some of our 
military experts, realized thoroughly that the primary obstacle which 
stands between their hundred of divisions and the conquest of Europe 
and Asia is the atomic bomb. 

I may comment here that a year later Mr. Churchill confirmed this 
statement, and while they relentlessly seek to remedy this deficiency, 
our State Department, with equal fervor, seeks peace in our time. 

Then I went in this testimony, and that is in connection with Sena- 
tor McMahon’s proposal, which I would like to discuss briefly, to say 
that soon, in a year or two 15,000,000 Americans living in our largest 
cities will discover that they can no longer go to bed at night with the 
assurance that they and their dear ones will not be annihilated by 
atomic blasts. Then the people of America will turn to their leaders, 
their local leaders and national leaders, and they will ask of them 
in Congress and outside this fateful question: What did you do to 
avert this terrible atomic threat during these all-precious years from 
1945 on, when the United States held the destiny of the world in the 
palm of her hand? Why didn’t you warn us? 

Now, since this year 1945, since this August 6 or 5, if you were in 
Japan, we have done what to avert this colossal trend in our terror, 
this threat? Everybody in high ven plays this threat down. 
Russia played it down for very good reason. She wanted to gain as 
much time as she possibly could in order to get these atomic bombs 
with impunity, because without the atomic energy she cannot possibly 
fulfill her dream, first of the conquest of Eurasia and then of the con- 
quest of the world. 


INABILITY TO AGREE WITH RUSSIA 


Well, I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, what we have done. We have 
held 240 conferences of the United Nations Commission. Two hun- 
dred and forty times the United States asked Soviet Russia, “Let us 

et together and let us remove this terrifying threat.” And 240 times 
oviet Russia has said “No.” She said no with double talk. She said 
no with obvious lies. She said no with obvious propaganda, and she 
said no with the help of the Communists of this Nation and the un- 
witting help of the innocents of this Nation, and she is still saying no. 
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And here in this connection the proposal of Senator McMahon, 
whom I admire profoundly, is simply a two hundred and forty-first 
Se ee and again she will say no to the hydrogen bomb and she will 

eep on saying no so long as we sit here, seized by childish hopes that 
with these 12 ideological fanatics you can deal the way you deal with 
your neighbor, that you can talk and try to persuade them, that you 
may change the heart of Stalin or the heart of Voroshilov or the heart 
of Vishinsky. 

We have done exactly nothing. All we have done is to build more 
atomic bombs, and that I approve. But how is it possible that this, 
the mightiest Nation of all time—and there is no question that during 
these last 4 years and now, and during the next 2 or 3 years, our power 
is supreme and unlimited, virtually, compared to the power of Soviet 
Russia—has suffered the greatest defeat in the history of the world ? 
Not only have we jeopardized the homes of Americans, not only have 
we put in jeopardy all our generation of youngsters, but we have the 
responsibility for the hopes of all these people throughout the world 
who look upon us or toward us for leadership. 

That question, Mr. Chairman, must be answered. It must be an- 
swered here and it must be answered now. It cannot be answered 
after Soviet Russia builds enough hydrogen bombs. It must be an- 
swered in a manner that is satisfying to the Christian spirit of the 
American people; it must be answered in a manner that is not appease- 
ment nor a preventive war which is repugnant to the spirit of America 
but in a manner that would guarantee us against any possibility o 
any ideological fanatics in any country building these devasting weap- 
ons and destroying our Nation. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we as Americans have no choice, as 
Senator Sparkman said in his speech of July 8, 1949, which I beg 
permission to incorporate in the record. He said there we must 
either conquer the world or we must conquer war. We must either 
have an American policeman in the world or we must have a world 
policeman. 

(Senator Sparkman’s speech is as follows :) 


SprecH oF Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN OF ALABAMA IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FRIDAY, JULY 8, 1949 


Mr. SPARKMAN: Mr. President, I have submitted today a Senate resolution 
which I consider to be of great importance. I have submitted this resolution 
for myself and the following Senators: The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aiken], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Cain], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Capehart], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Flanders], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hendrickson], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hill], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hoey], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Johnson], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt], and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis]. 

The purpose of the resolution is not to thwart or oppose the ratification of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. We accept the fact that the North Atlantic Treaty will 
be ratified without reservations, and I personally favor such outright ratification 
of the pact. The purpose of the resolution is to point the way toward a more 
effective implementation of the Atlantic Pact than that which has been suggested 
in the military aid program. 

We believe that the Atlantic Pact does not go far enough nor deep enough to 
preserve peace. Inasmuch as the success of the Atlantic Pact will largely 
depend on the manner in which it is implemented, we intend to use this opportunity 
to enlarge the frontiers of the Atlantic Pact and use it as a springboard for some- 
thing far better and more effective. We expect that a substantially larger num- 
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ber of Senators, as well as Representatives, will join this movement for a better 
implementation of the Atlantic Pact when the military aid bill comes before 
Congress. 

The resolution seeks to achieve a double goal—the ultimate goal of revision of 
the United Nations and the immediate goal of setting up a nuclear international 
police force within the Atlantic community. 

I have said that this resolution is important. It is of supreme importance to 
many of us because it outlines what, in our opinion, should be the fundamental 
objective of our foreign policy, together with practical methods to carry out this 
objective. 

The fundamental objective of American foreign policy must be to fulfill the 
historic mission of the American Nation, twice attempted. That mission is to 
use the power of the American Nation and the good will of four-fifths of the 
world to establish now, before it is too late, the kind of international organization 
in which no aggressor may veto the peace. 

The world lives today in the shadow of atomic catastrophe. The world is 
divided into two military camps, feverishly rearming for possibly mutual an- 
nihilation. The world lives in terrifying turmoil, with violent outbreaks of 
ideological hatreds, destruction of the dignity of the individuals, and sporadic 
wars breaking out in different parts of the world with increasing tempo and 
intensity. 

There are many causes for our era of turmoil—not enough religion, not enough 
education, economic injustices, and the diseases of our machine age, where gi- 
gantic fighting machines are runing amok. 

But there is one fundamental cause, of the First World War, and the Second 
World War—a basic cause which, unless removed now, may bring the third 
world war. That cause is the simple fact that in the community of nations 
there is no higher law, there is no world judge, and no world policeman to 
protect the many peaceful nations against the violence of the few. The need 
for such a world authority has penetrated more profoundly than anything else 
the consciousness of the American people. The meeting of this need should con- 
stitute the fundamental objective of American foreign policy. 

The American Nation has twice attempted to fulfill this historic mission, 
once with the League of Nations and the second time with the United Nations. 
There are those who say that the American people, disillusioned at the repeated 
failures of the United Nations, are abandoning hope in the United Nations. We 
say, Mr. President, that the American people today believe fervently that the 
hope of the world lies in the United Nations. 

They realize only too well that there are certain defects of structure in the 
United Nations, notably the vicious veto; and they will support any measures 
designed to remove those defects and to make the United Nations work for peace. 
They have not given up, and we cannot give up, the belief that peace can come 
only through an effective international organization against aggression. 

And they are right. 

We Americans have no choice. Our atomic, economic, and military superiority 
is only temporary. The Soviet Union is approaching the completion of atomic 
plants. History has imposed a fateful timetable upon our Nation. We must 
therefore either conquer the world or conquer war. We must have either an 
American policeman in every country of the world, or we must have a world. 
policeman. The American Nation has emphatically chosen the way of a world 
organization against war. It is the only solution of every problem that now 
plagues the world. 

So long as we continue living under the ever-recurring and ever-disastrous 
rule of power politics, of military alliances, of behind-the-scenes diplomatic: 
maneuvers, and in the vicious circle of the armament race, just that long can 
there be no settlement of the atomic problem, of the German question, or of 
the Chinese question. Just that long will there be only a precarious armistice 
in every land of the world, from India to Argentina. 

So long as the United Nations stands paralyzed and impotent to prevent ag- 
gression anywhere, just that long will all our other costly sacrifices for peace— 
the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and now the Atlantic Pact—be but 
temporary stopgap measures. 

Moreover, we cannot continue forever these costly programs. Presently we are 
spending approximately fifteen or sixteen billion dollars annually on our own 
military establishments. We propose to spend between five and eight billion more 
dollars on foreign-aid programs, We simply cannot continue indefinitely this 
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enormous burden, if we are to avoid national bankruptcy. We all know that 
about 76 percent of every Federal-budget dollar goes toward paying for past 
wars or preparation against future wars, the bulk of it to the latter purpose. The 
outlook for the future is even heavier expenditures. 

If by the adoption of the proposed resolution we can create now, with Russia 
if possible, without Russia if necessary, an overwhelming world collective front 
open to all nations under a law just to all, we shall lift the back-breaking load 
of the armament race. We shall solve the problems that arise out of aggression 
and fear of aggression, and, by firm action now, avert a third world war. 

Then Soviet Russia, if still defiant, will face not the United States or its 
allies in a game of power politics and bluff, but a lawful world authority, backed 
by the organized might of peaceful nations; and the Moscow rulers will find 
themselves all dressed up with no place to go. They too will soon discover the 
advantages of joining peacefully what they cannot fight with any chance of 
success. 

This and no other must be the basic plan of our foreign policy. No other plan 
could for long avert the catastrophic war. The world today is like a very sick 
man assailed by various diseases. He has TB, gallstones, an ulcer, a bad kidney, 
and a toothache. But he also has a hemorrhage. Any Boy Scout can tell us 
what to do. We must stop that huge social hemorrhage of war and preparation 
for war, or bleed to death militarily and economically. We can stop this bleeding 
if we concentrate our efforts on this supreme task. 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vandenberg] in his eloquent 
speech last Wednesday called for a ‘“‘peace crusade” following the adoption of 
the Atlantic Pact, with urgent search for some means of universal arms limita- 
tion. I am in full accord with the distinguished Senator when he says that 
“this is no time to let this peace momentum lag or lapse.” It is to add impetus to 
his thought that we are submitting our resolution. 

There are those who say that it is idle and even Utopian to seek the establish- 
ment of a strong international organization to control wars of aggression. “War 
of aggression,” they say, “is part of human nature; it is inherent in human so- 
ciety. War has always existed and always will exist.” 

No greater error could be made than to accept this moral defeatism as truth. 
In every one of millions of communities throughout the earth there exists indeed 
a very effective method, consisting of a judge and a policeman, to keep the peace. 

It is true that as recently as the last generation an international organization 
against aggressive wars could not be successfully established. There were two 
main reasons for it. First, the weapons were largely small arms, easily produced 
by almost any blacksmith shop, and therefore impossible to inspect, control, 
or eliminate. Second, there were four or five countries of about equal power, 
each seeking expansion at the expense of the others and each arming for its 
periodic wars. 

Today virtually all decisive weapons are large and complex machines, requir- 
ing gigantic plants for their production. They are easily inspectable and there- 
fore controllable on a world level. Instead of four or five states, there is only 
one state of overwhelming power, covenanted to use this power as part of an 
international organization. 

All that is needed today to achieve such an effective international organiza- 
tion for the conquest of war are specific and yet comprehensive methods. These 
methods are outlined in the resolution to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a copy of the resolution as it was submitted earlier in the day. 

(There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 183) was ordered to be 
‘printed in the Record.) 

Mr. President, it is clear from a reading of the resolution that we do not seek 
a “parliament of man, the federation of the world.” It is not yet a federal union 
of nations, held by ties of demacracy. It is certainly not a utopian world state. 
It is simply a practical attempt to accomplish now, on a world level, what was 
accomplished thousands of years ago in millions of villages, and that is peace, 
lawfully enforced. 

A year ago, with several other Senators, I sponsored a concurrent resolution 
in which we proposed the same ABC plan for revision of the United Nations Char- 
ter that is being proposed in part I of the present resolution. Anticipating a 
probable veto by the Soviet Union of these just and indispensable revisions of 
the United Nations Charter, we provided for the establishment, under article 51 
and within the United Nations, of a world organization for mutual defense with 
its own veto-free council and court, backed by itS own international police force. 
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We urged the administration to adopt the ABC plan. The State Department then 
strenuously objected that such an attempt would not only cause the collapse of 
the United Nations but might be interpreted by Soviet Russia as an unfriendly act. 

Today the State Department has gone much further. It is vigorously support- 
ing the Atlantic Pact, which has been interpreted by Soviet Russia as a most 
unfriendly act—an exclusive military alliance obviously directed against her. 

It follows that the objections of a year ago are no longer valid today. More- 
over, our resolution leaves the door wide open to a peaceful Soviet Russia and 
offers to her immediate and guaranteed protection against aggression, together 
with the elimination of the atomic threat and armament race, on exactly the same 
conditions aS for the United States. We offer to Russia the choice of a revised 
United Nations under article 108 or 109 with her as a partner; or, should she 
decline this choice, compelling the rest of us to form a defense organization within 
the present UN under article 51, we are still prepared to have her join us later 
on the same conditions. 

Mr. President, if article 51 is good enough for a military alli: nee of 12 Atlantic 
nations, how much more noble and practical it would be to use the same article 
51 for a world pact under a lawful authority open to all. 

.This is the deeper sense of part I of our resolution, which seeks to extend the 
Atlantic Pact into a world pact. It is a decisive answer to Soviet Russia, a 
guaranteed peace if the Moscow rulers want it; or if they have other designs, a 
mutual defense pact of the rest of the world in the name of a higher law with 
an impartial world judge and an unchallengeable world policeman. 

The second part of our resolution deals with the specific and immediate prob- 
lem of the military organization and aid for mutual defense of the Atlantic com- 
munity. The contingencies in helping to equip and organize effectively the armed 
forces of a dozen sovereign states, some of which are subject to violent internal 
fluctuations and Communist infiltration are uncertain. They are particularly 
uncertain in the face of a monolith Moscow state and itS satellites under one iron 
dictatorship. Unless we take steps to meet these contingencies, we risk losing 
much of the security benefits of the Atlantic Pact. 

The concept of the Atlantic contingent in the resolution is designed both to 
meet theSe contingencies and to serve as the nucleus of an effective and workable 
international police force. The Atlantic contingent, together with the defense 
committee provided in article 9 of the pact, would go far to create, “on a regional 
basis, a community of states,” as the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Thomas] suggested day before vesterday in his very excellent address. 

The Atlantic contingent is not only a Sound economic investment, but a sound 
military concept, as demonstrated by the past experience of similar professional 
military forces. Here are some of its obvious advantages: 

Practicability: The international contingent would be a superbly equipped 
professional body, hand-picked from volunteers of the Smaller nations all over 
the world. It could be quickly organized from the already available trained 
manpower in Europe—in smaller member-states, Poles, DP’s, and so forth. Yet 
the constitutional limitations of member-states would be preserved, while the 
collective strength of their armed forces would be greatly increased. 

Public opinion: First, the Atlantic international contingent in case of war will 
save many American lives, by tapping on a voluntary basis the vast manpower re- 
sources of smaller natons—resources hitherto poorly utilized. It will save Brit- 
ish, French, and Italian lives. It will also reduce the shock of initial attacks 
on the troops of occupation of the United States and its allies. 

Second, to smaller nations, the international contingent will represent for the 
first time a dependable, powerful, organized force for their own collective defense. 
The smaller nations, which individually are impotent, can thus be integrated into 
a collectively great power. 

Third, the Atlantic international contingent will appeal to peace groups every- 
where as a trained nucleus that could easily be extended into a powerful and 
tyranny-proof world police force. 

United States defense: Since it will be largely equipped by American lend- 
lease, and since the structure of the defense committee would preclude its use 
without the affirmative vote of the United States, the international contingent 
eee in effect become a dependable, additional force of the United States armed 

orces. 

Since members of the International contingent are independent of national 
governments, it will reduce the possibility of any European states blocking effec- 
tive operation of the North Atlantic Treaty for reasons of internal politics or 
Communist infiltration. 
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Economy: The money and lehd-lease expended by the United States for the 
international contingent will be controlled, not by other governments, but by 
the defense committee in which the United States has a substantial voice. In this 
manner, effective military return on 'American investment will be guaranteed in 
large part. | 

Fra reheriiors, much of the military equipment for the international contingent 
and for the armed forces of European members could be produced under the de- 
fense committee at greatly reduced cost, by utilizing the industrial resources of 
revived Germany—and without risk ,since the international contingent could, 
alone or jointly with national troops of occupation, to be an effective army of 
occupation as long aS necessary. 

European defense: The demands by France and other European nations for 
large peace time American forces in Europe will be satisfied through the Atlantic 
international contingent. 

The German problem: The fear by France and other nations of a revived 
Nazi militarist Germany will be removed, because even through the international 
contingent may eventually contain a number of German volunteer divisions, 
these would be dispersed and under the operative control and command, not of 
any German government, but of the defense committee under the Atlantic Pact. 
And as for Soviet Russia, nothing could contribute more to putting her in 
a conciliatory mood than the presence of a strong force in being, prepared for any 
emergency. 

Whatever objections may be raised against this force in being, there is So much 
at stake that it would certainly seem advisable to organize in this manner even 
a small task force, as a test. We believe that the outcome of such a test would 
be the beginning of the development of a true international police force—with- 
out which no effective international organization is possible or conceivable. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I point out that our .resolution is extremely 
simple, although, if adopted, its effects might well result in the greatest revolu- 
tion in history—the establishment of secure conditions for lasting peace. 

Humanity haS twice in the twentieth century attempted to establish an effective 
international authority to restrain aggressors. We must not repeat in the im- 
plementation of the Atlantic Pact the same tragic errors that wrecked the 
League of Nations and now paralyze the Security Council of the United Nations. 
For the third and perhaps last time there exists a historic opportunity for the 
United States to help create, through the Atlantic Treaty now, and subsequently 
through a revised United Nations, an international organization of irresistible 
spirtual, legal, and miltary authority. This organization must be so designed 
that no peaceful nation, whatever its form of government, may be excluded or 
threatened; and that no government may be permitted to rearm for aggression 
with impunity or attack a divided world with any chance of success. 

In the words of a distinguished American: “The American Nation can do what 
no other nation has ever done before. In the past, rulers of nations used to de- 
ety a upon each other. But the American Nation can declare peace on the 
world. Fe 

Only it must be done now, Mr. President, and it must be done here. 


Mr. Cutpertson. The American Nation renounced the conquest of 
the world. It is repugnant to the spirit of the American Nation to 
conquer one inch of territory. They seek neither the territorial nor 
the political nor the ideological nor the economical conquest; they are 
heirs to the greatest Continent in history here, and they are very 
happy here at home. Therefore the American Nation has only the 
other choice, and that is to conquer war, and to conquer war in time. 


TIME IS SHORT 


That leaves the question of how much time have we got? Well, 
Providence has given a faithful timetable to the United States. Our 
time that we have left in which to remove this threat of the atomic 
bombs, in which to remove also the back-breaking load of the arma- 
ment race and stop aggressors anywhere, our time, is dictated by the 
time which Soviet Russia requires to build more atomic bombs and 
hydrogen bombs, and that means at the very maximum 2 or 3 years. 
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Are we going now to permit Soviet Rugsia to complete the building 
of atomic-bomb plants? Are we going to watch, like cattle, helplessly, 
and stand by while they, having stolen all our secrets, having copied 
every one of our blueprints including the hydrogen bomb blueprints 
(that they have done long ago, acocrding to information from Lon- 
don), produce the very instruments that mean the destruction of 
American homes? 

That is why I concur with Congressman Hale. Apparently we were 
not frightened ca ee Apparently we followed the policy of playing 
everything down. And now we find ourselves before the rising fear 
of the American people. 

I am confident that the atomic question will play a decisive role 
from now on. It will never be played down any more. It cannot be 
put aside. It cannot be covered up by all sorts of fallacious argu: 
ments. It is here. It will change the political future of every states- 
man, of every Congressman, of everyone, locally or nationally, par- 
ticipating in the affairs of this state. It will profoundly revolutionize 
every concept, because the fear has come to stay in the hearts of the 
American people. This hydrogen bomb was the last thing. That was 
the finish. And unless our leadership succeeds now at least in making 
firm efforts to avert this threat, and it could be done; unless we move 
in a decisive direction; unless we consider this question of the atomic 
threat the most personal business of every American, we will drift, 
as we have drifted in the last few years, to that fateful hour 2 or 3 
years hence when it will be impossible for the United States to oppose 
Soviet Russia in any undertaking of Soviet Russia without putting at 
stake 30 American cities and without threatening the destruction of 
scores of other cities in Europe. 

Let us see what would the consequences be. What would be the 
situation in the year 1952, after November, should we do nothing but 
what we have done in the last 4 years? 

In the first place, Soviet Russia will undoubtedly have, if not hun- 
dreds, certainly scores of atomic bombs. That is, they will have 200, 
maybe 300, maybe 150: But they will have enough atomic bombs to 
terrorize Europe, western Europe, into abject neutrality. 


ARMED STRENGTH OF WESTERN EUROPE 


We have voted many billions of dollars for the Marshall plan. 
What is going to happen as the result of the Marshall plan once Soviet 
Russia will prove to England, to France, to every nation in Europe, 
that they have enough atomic bombs to wipe out London and Paris 
and German cities, and Rome, if necessary ? 

France today has been bled white. England too. The destruction 
of some cities in the United States is not the destruction of the 
United States. The destruction of some cities in Soviet Russia, 20 or 
30 of them, while paralyzing Russia for a decade or a generation, is 
not the destruction of Soviet Russia. The United States and Russia 
are gigantic continents. We will survive the destruction of 20 of our 
cities into rubble. But England will not. She is scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. She cannot possibly survive the destruction of London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool alone. Therefore, since the instinct of 
preservation is far stronger than any alliances or even pacts, England, 
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once Soviet Russia has enough atomic bombs to prove that she can 
destroy those cities, will have to become a neutral. 

And France? There is no question that France cannot fight any 
longer. Our Atlantic Pact will be nullified. It will be just another 
| ae of paper. And what could those nations do? Could you blame 

rance, that has been bled white? oe 

I just came from France last March. The oe that struck me 
tragically is the fact that there are no young people. There are no 
children in the French villages. You look and you are surprised, after 
being in America and seeing this Niagara of wonderful children. 
as ae just saddened. There are no children. They are not going 
to t. 7 

And Germany? She is not going to fight or, if she does, we could 
not rearm Germany now. We are already caught in the coils of con- 
tradiction due to the fact that we haven’t got a world central authority 
able to operate without hindrance of the veto. Here is Soviet Russia 
arming feverishly eastern Germany. They will have a professional, 
tough army of probably a million men within the next year or so, 
with all the tanks and heavy artillery and everything you need. And 
we are here in western Germany and we haven’t got even a regiment 
of Germans. We cannot rearm Germany because the French are 
terrified, and the French politicians have to abide by the will of the 
Tie They will never be elected if they, for the third time, rearm 

ermany as a threat to France. 

Also, we cannot rearm Germany because there is a strong feeling in 
Britain, and even in America. We are terrified with the revival of 
nazism. Yet if we do not rearm Germany, Germany is a vacuum. 
She is at the mercy of this million Germans, Communist trained, 
Communist disciplined, ready to march in the name of the unity of 
Germany into Germany. 

These are a few consequences of the fact of what Russia will get if 
you consider only atomic bombs, not counting the hydrogen bombs. 


DANGER OF SOVIET AGGRESSION 


Now, of course, one would say that Russia will never attack us, 
that against the 200 Russian bombs we are going to have 1,000 Ameri- 
gan bombs—5 to 1. That is a profound fallacy. In the question of 
atomic weapons you do not use the usual yardsticks as with warships. 
It is true that if we have 10 battleships and Russia has 5 or even 7 
battleships, mathematically the odds are for complete domination by 
us over that part of the sea controlled by battleships. But whether 

ou have 1,000 atomic bombs or 5,000 atomic bombs or 10,000 atomic 

ombs, so long as the Russians have, say, 500 atomic bombs, that is 
enough, because after the first 50 cities are destroyed in this Nation 
you have wiped out the whole urban population of this Nation, prac- 
tically, or reduced them to impotency. 

Secondly—and this is another fallacy—people argue against Rus- 
sian aggression by saying Russia will never attack us. Certainly they 
will not attack us. They won’t attack us any more than Hitler would 
have attacked us. Why should they attack us? What they will do 
when they get enough atomic bombs is to move into France, move into 
Spain, move into western Europe, spread out, occupy Asia, control 
Asia, control north Africa, and once they do that we are forced to 
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go in, and since we could not fight against the four or five hundred 
tank divisions and other mechanized divisions of Russia, since we 
could not possibly fight against that gigantic land power that moves 
on land with masses of armies, we will be forced to utilize our 
superiority of atomic weapons for our own salvation. 

That is why I am opposed to the proposal made only yesterday— 
at least it was in yesterday’s paper—of the 12 scientists who want us 
to commit ourselves morally not to drop or use the hydrogen bombs 
unless we are attacked. So here we are, in a position of telling the 
Politburo we won’t use the hydrogen bombs, and they promise us 
soareaf It may be necessary for us, rather than to be enslaved, to 
use hydrogen bombs. 

I think that what the distinguished Senator McMahon should have 
done is to have said, “Let us establish an effective international au- 
thority and, having established this authority, then let us take the 
pledge never to use the bombs under any circumstances unless we are 
attacked.” 

So therein lies the solution. Herein lies the answer to all the con- 
tradictions. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Before I outline briefly the solution I want to ask your permission 
to answer one more question of vital importance in the discussion of 
this resolution. In order for us to consider intelligently how we are 
to meet the threat of the atomic catastrophe, to avert it, we must ask 
this question: Who is to blame for the fact that we frittered away 
these previous years of the absolute monopoly of the United States 
in atomic weapons? Whose fault is it? 

And here, of course, the natural answer by my friends the Republi- 
cans would be that it is the fault of the Democratic Party ; that grevious 
blunders have been committed in high places and are being committed 
now. And hereI must say that I don’t agree. I do not stand in defense 
of the Democratic Party nor of the Republican Party, because if we 
are to solve this problem we cannot solve it on the basis of mutual re- 
crimination. We must only solve it on the basis of soul-searching. 
Whatever faults were made in the past, we must forget them, except 
in seeing what bearing they have on our actions now. We must for- 
get everything. We must concentrate, as Americans, all of us, not to 
have the world peace of the Democratic Party or the world peace of 
the Republican Party, but the American peace, such as it was ex- 
pressed repeatedly in all our declarations, which also happens to be 
the peace of humanity. So I am not here to criticize or to find out or 
to make proofs, and I have plenty of proofs, of how these grievous 
blunders were committed in high places and how they are still bein 
committed. I am here simply to analyze another important fact, an 
that is that the fault does not lie so much in this or that party. After 
all, we have a bipartisan policy. 

The fault lies simply in the fact that today this Nation is a house 
a thousand times divided against itself on the most important ques- 
tion of all, which is the question of averting the atomic threat. The 
fault lies in the disunion of American public opinion. It does not lie 
with the statesmen, with the Congressmen or the Senators. After 
all, in our democracy the best of Senators or Congressmen are help- 
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less without the support of public opinion. They, in order to lead, 
must follow. But because our public opinion is disunited, is frag- 
mentated, is broken up into all sorts of contradictory fragments, each 
having its own solution, each having its own little plan, we are drifting 
planlessly, and just as an illustration of this fundamental] fact, be- 
cause the corollary of it is, of course, the necessity of a plan to unite 
public opinion, which we haven’t got now, let me briefly state the 
malady, the disease from which we are suffering now. That is the 
disease of disunity in this Nation. 

First you have millions of Americans, good patriotic Americans, 
and I include among them Henry Wallace—he may be mistaken, but 
there is no question of the sincerity of his conviction, but we have 
millions of other Americans who do not even approve of Wallace— 
who advocate a policy, a foreign policy, for the solution of our prob- 
lem with Russia based on friendly understanding with Russia. They 
seek the solution of this threat and this problem in the friendship of 
Russia, and they say that the reason Soviet Russia behaves as she 
behaves is because the Russian people are terrified by the growing 
possibility of the coalition of reactionary elements in the western 
world, a coalition that may, once begun, seek the partition of Russia, 
that may once again under the guise of movement against communism 
seek the destruction of that Russia which to every Russian worker and 
peasant is still a holy Russia, for the Russian people are not fighting 
ever for the Karl Marx manifesto or anything like that. They are just 
plain patriotic Russians the way we are plain patriotic Americans. 

And they say that what we must do is to prove to Russia, by deeds, 
that we have nothing up our sleeves: “Let’s come out and meet them 
halfway and let’s stretch out to Russia the hand of friendship; let’s 
throw away our atomic bombs and other guns; let’s stop all this cold 
war and all this exhortation and modernization of military forces, and 
once we demonstrate to Soviet Russia that we have nothing up our 
sleeves and that we seek only peace, they will meet us half way, and 
in 24 hours everything will be settled, for Russia and the United 
States together, in profound agreement, are invincible against any 
aggression.” 

That is the thesis of millions of Americans. True, it is also the 
thesis of the Communist Party, but they are only a small, insignificant 
element. That is the feeling of millions of Americans who admire 
Russia. 

That is one thesis. Out of it comes either appeasement in its ex- 
treme forms or a policy of hesitation or a policy of half measures. 
And let us consider this argument. I happen to be, as I said, a seventh- 

eneration American who was brought up in Russia. My mother was 
ussian, and I love Russia. Next to my Nation Russia is my most 
beloved country. In fact, it is very tragic for people such as I to be 
split in their loyalties between these two marvelous nations, who have 
absolutely nothing against each other, who have been historically 
friends, who have the same great destiny, who are heirs to the same 


gigantic continents, who have the same great dream of the future. 


THE SOVIET PUBLIC 


But the fundamental error that is being committed in this argu- 
ment, and it is very important as a background for this resolution, 1s 
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that no distinction is being made between the Russian people and 
their Moscow rulers. 

The Russian people are wonderful people. If it were only a ques 
tion of the Russian people and the American people, we would not 
‘be here at this meeting. There wouldn’t be any question of the hydro- 
gen or atomic threats of war. The Russian people hate war. They 
hate war even more, if possible, than the American people, because 
they have suffered far more than any other nation in the world except 
the Jewish Nation in proportion to their population. 

But the Russian people politically do not exist. They don’t count. 
Nor can they ever count unless they are liberated from Ne yoke. The 
Russian people, in effect, are a conquered people. They have been 
conquered as effectively as though there were a foreign invasion and 
the foreign invader sits in the world and makes decisions as to 
whether there should be war or peace, and the only thing the Russian 
people can do, with very poor information, drowned in all these lies 
and this climate of propaganda, is to go once again and defend holy 
Russia if it is attacked. 

The only people who count, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, in So- 
viet Russia are the 12 ideological fanatics, members of the Politburo, 
which is the highest organization in the Communist Party and which 
is the invisible government of all the Communists throughout the 
world. And these 12 ideological fanatics look upon the present 
United States as public enemy No. 1 of history, because it is we who 
stand between them and the realization of their dream of the Eurasian, 
and later the world, Communist state. 

We must deal with these people, and the only way in which we can 
deal with these people is not by noble and generous appeals such as 
Senator McMahon has made. Nor can you deal with them by offering 
them a few billion dollars. Of what use is twenty or fifty million or 
billion dollars to them when they know they have a chance of winning 
the dominion of the world ? 

That reminds me of a project in England just before the Second 
World War, where Chamberlain dispatched I think it was an Assist- 
ant Financial Secretary, Wilson, to Hitler with an offer of a loan at 
a small interest of 214 percent, a loan of 1,000,000,000 pounds sterling, 
and the return of some of the colonies in Africa. 

Well, of course, that offer was just simply not proportionate to 
reality, because he was playing for a thousand billion pounds sterling 
and more. So our problem, therefore, is how to deal not with the 
Russian people but with these 12 men in the Politburo who look upon 
us as an actual or potential enemy, who in peace or in war are always 
in a state of emergency, who have demonstrated time and time again 
that the only language they understand is the language of force and 
the only force they respect 1s the superior force. 

So this is the thesis and the answer to the thesis of millions of 
Americans who insist that the only solution to the problem of world set- 
tlement with Soviet Russia is solution through friendship, understand- 
ing, agreement, and treaties. And it is true that that 1s the solution 
that Stalin seeks now. He wants it very much, because he still needs a 
few more years in which to complete the building of atomic expansion; 
‘because he had to keep Germany disarmed; because he wants to con- 
solidate his conquest in China and in eastern Europe, being secure that 
.a few years later they can always change their minds. | 
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PREVENTIVE WAR 


But let us now take in this analysis as a background to this resolu- 
tion, which is my own analysis, by the way. ‘The distinguished Sena- 
tors who introduced the resolution probably will not agree with much 
of what I say. I speak here just as an individual. So let me take the 
opposite side, the millions of other Americans, more millions, even, 
than in this friendship-with-Russia party, the millions of Americans 
who today desire and pray for in their heart of hearts for a preven- 
tive aggressive war against Soviet Russia. That happens to be even 
a larger party today than the party of friendship with Russia. They 
want war now, and they call this a preventive war because the 
say it is far better to destroy the Moscow state now, while we are still 
supreme, while we still have hundreds and hundreds of atomic bombs, 
while we are still practically invincible, than to wait the day a few 
ee when Russia will acquire the capacity to destroy our cities 
as well. . 

Now, let us consider this thesis of the war against the Russian part 
now. Mr. Chairman, that party today is a very strong party. It 
includes not only the warmongers, it includes millions of Americans, 
many ministers, teachers, liberals, men of good will, who have reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that the very enormity of this atomic 
threat and the colossal evil of the Communist state, their lies, their 
cruelties, their tortures, their concentration camps, their living beyond 

ood and evil—is such that before it be too late we must, they say, 
destroy the Moscow state. They say we are fools if we count upon 
any possibility of any friendly understanding with these fanatics. 
They say what we must do is to move now, give them an ultimatum 
and, if hay do not comply, if they do not withdraw behind the Curzon 
line, renounce the zone in Europe which by itself will give Russia enor- 
mous power 10 years later when it is organized, compel them to sub- 
mit to international controls, to inspection of atomic energy and 
other weapons, compel them to stay behind the Curzon line and adopt 
disarmament—and if they refuse, bomb their cities. And they say, 
this party, that it is sufficient to destroy 20 or 25 Russian key centers 
to paralyze Russia for a generation. It is sufficient, they say, to de- 
stroy Magnitogorsk and Kharkov and Gorki and their atomic centers 
in the Caucasus and in the southeast, in Siberia, Asia, some of their 
refineries, some of their railroad centers, 20 to 50, and Russia is para- 
lyzed. 

"had they say again that this talk about Russia overrunning Europe 
has no basis in fact, that the Russians will be too busy digging them- 
selves out of the rubble of cities, they will be completely Neer lized: 
their transport disorganized, their supplies, their means of waging 
war, gasoline and supplies of ammunition and everything destroyed. 
They say that is what we must do, and that is a hidden party. Very 
few people talk aloud about this preventive war, but there are mil- 
lions hoping for it and praying for it, and hoping for some incident 
and working for it. 

Now let us consider this part of it, too. As in the case with the 
appeasement party or the friendship-with-Russia party, there is a 
lot of truth in this, but only half truth. It is true that we are still 
supreme; it is true that we can win this war and, in fact, if we suffi- 
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ciently threaten Soviet Russia effectively, they are not going to wage 
any war that they are certain to lose, mainly because of our overwhelm- 
ing superiority in atomic weapons. . 

It is also true that they are not going to overrun Europe as easily 
as expected. It is one thing for our military experts, whom I highly 
respect, to overstate the situation when they want to get some appro- 
coe and another thing to state the realities of what they really 
think. 

But there is one thing: Such a preventive war, and that is why I 
am opposed to it, would be a crime against humanity. The killing 
of a single Russian child in such a war would be a crime against 
America so long as there is another way out, a sure way, a better way, 
a more noble way, but a way which is just as tough as necessary. It 
would be a crime in that another way out exists. It has existed ever 
since the foundation of the United Nations, a way out which is not 
the way of appeasement nor the way of half measures, of com- 
promise, nor the way of preventive war, and that is a lawful way, 
through establishment of an effective judicial authority in the world, 
through submission to that authority by aggressors or by us, and sup- 
port by us against any aggressor. 

But there is another reason, a more important reason, to people who 
are not dominated by ethical consideration, and that reason lies in 
the nature of the American people. The American people will not 
sanction a preventive war. They will strongly oppose such a war 
through their Congress. The American people do not understand 
the logic of power politics; they understand only the logic of Chris- 
tianity plus the elemental fact that the mothers and fathers don’t 
want their children to go to war, and any political party, in my 
opinion, any statesman, Congressman or Senator, who as much as: 
is suspected of being a warmonger, has no chance to be reelected, 
or at least has very little. I mean he will have a tremendous opposi- 
tion. 

Thus the question of preventive war, the solution by preventive 
war, is just as ineffective as the solution by appeasement. It is true 
that if all the leaders of the Nation, the main leaders of this Nation,. 
got together and if they called upon the Nation, warned the Nation, 
and stated the situation, they would succeed in moving this Nation even: 
for a preventive war, but that would take many years and it would not 
be possible to get the great majority of the leadership of America. 
on this issue, because of our ethical and Christian concepts. 


UNITED STATES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAP 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, I submit that this Nation finds herself in the- 
greatest psychological trap in history, and this psychological trap- 
in which we find ourselves now is this: On one side we cannot get 
a satisfactory settlement with Soviet Russia on the issue of the atomic 
and other armament race, or aggression, unless we are ready to use: 
the effective threat of force. §5 long as Soviet Russia is convinced. 
that the one weapon that we may use which is an effective threat of 
force will not be used, just that long would they be foolish indeed to- 
come into any settlement with us when, without settlement, they 
can move ahead throughout Europe. So on the one hand we cannot 
settle anything with them and that applies, of course, to international: 
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control of atomic energy, without being ready to shoot unless they 
settle. On the other hand we cannot use force, nor even threaten 
force, because of the very structure of our democracy. 

And that is what I submit is the greatest psychological trap in his- 
tory. The issue between Soviet Russia and the United States is not 
an issue of who is stronger. There is no question that at this very 
moment we still have, and I hope will have during the next 2 or 3 years, 
enough power, and especially atomic power, to paralyze Russia. The 
issue is not ideological. The issue is not industrial, because we are 
still the greatest nation in the world, producing 5 times more than 
Soviet Russia, basing that estimate, of course, on the steel production 
of Russia as compared to ours, statistics of which are not quite 
reliable. 

The issue is psychological. Here weareinatrap. We, like always 
in a democracy, are not able to resort to the power politics of war when 
we are threatened by an unscrupulous, powerful totalitarian aggres- 
sor, and Britain was in the same position against Mussolini, and the 
French Government was in the same position against Hitler when 
in 1933 or ’34 or ’85 a few French divisions were enough to move in 
and disarm Hitler, for he would have just surrendered. And because 
of that psychological trap we are compelled to resort to all sorts of 
policies which are but half measures and which are the only thing we 
can do, Mr. Chairman. That is why I say we cannot blame the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Republican Party or this or that person. We are 
in this psychological trap. There is nothing we can do. Since we 
canot use the threat of force and without such threat we cannot arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement with Russia except on her terms, there is 
nothing we can do. 

And so I consider, for instance, the Marshall plan. which is an ad- 
mirable undertaking as a half measure. The Atlantic Pact was 
another half measure. AI] our policies, all our attempts everywhere, 
are but half measures because we cannot bring about a practical solu- 
tion. In one sense we frighten Soviet Russia by our military actions 
and our threats. We frighten them into a more aggressive policy, 
and on the other side we encourage their own aggressive power by 
being unable to use, to mobilize effectively, our force. 

Now, the most important question in history before you and before 
the American nation is this: How are we going to get out from the 
psychological trap? How could we mobilize the will of the American 
nation, unify this nation now so much now so much divided, unify our 
allied nations among ourselves, and how could we move, not against 
Russia but in a manner that would be effective? And the answer to 
that lies in this resolution No. 133, which has been introduced by Sen- 
ator Sparkman and by 10 other Senators. 

This resolution is basically but an abbreviation of the previous res- 
olution, Resolution ABC, introduced by 16 Senators and a number of 
Congressmen, as I said before, in April 1948, and which I ask your 
permission to incorporate in the records. . 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Without objection it will be incorporated. 
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ABC RESOLUTION 


[S. Con. Res. 50, 80th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas civilization itself is threatened by the atomic cloud now hanging 
over the world, and by the back-breaking load of an armament race leading to a 
terrifying third world war; and 

Whereas the maintenance of international peace and security demand affirma: 
tive action now by all the nations of the world seeking peace, so that the mutual 
Suspicion and fear now driving the world into opposite military camps may be 
replaced by mutual confidence in a United Nations strong enough to guarantee 
any member nation, however large or small, and whatever its form of govern- 
ment, against armed violence by any other nation; and 

Whereas the Congress favors the revision of the United Nations Charter so 
that its existing defects, demonstrated by experience, shall be removed, and the 
United Nations Organization shall be able to fulfill its stated mission as the 
principal and most effective instrument for world peace; and 

Whereas the revision of the United Nations Charter should be undertaken or 
supported by the United States Government without delay and in a manner that 
shall most effectively parallel and integrate the measures for world economic 
recovery already undertaken or yet to be undertaken by the Congress of the 
United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
President is authorized and requested to initiate such measures as will carry 
out without delay the policies hereinabove enunciated, being guided by such prin- 
ciples as he may deem advisable, including the following: 

(1) The revision of the United Nations Charter shall preserve the full sover- 
eignty of member states except for acts of aggression and armament for aggres- 
sion to be speccifically defined in the Charter. 

(2) The revision of the United Nations Charter shall be carried out with the 
approval of all member states if possible; but in the event that any permanent 
member states should veto the proposals for revision, the United States shall 
join with other like-minded states in accordance with applicable provisions of 
the United Nations Charter or in any other manner acceptable to the majority of 
member states, in establishing, on the basis of a revised United Nations Charter, 
a more effective international organization for mutual defense without the par- 
ticipation of the abstaining state or states. 

(3) As proof of America’s unbending will to peace, membership in the revised 
international organization shall remain open to any abstaining state or states 
not engaged at the time in a war of aggression against a member state, and on 
the same conditions which prevail for member states. 

(4) The revision of the United Nations Charter shall contain the following 
specific provisions which are deemed the minimum necessary to insure the effec- 
tive operation of the reorganized United Nations: ; 

(A) Elimination of the veto right by a permanent member in the Security 
Council, but only in matters of aggression, armament for aggression, and admis- 
sion to membership in the United Nations. 

Aggression shall be prohibited and defined in the Charter, as an attack with 
weapons of violence by a state (or its citizens) against the recognized territory 
of a member state; or illegal occupation by a state or territory outside the 
recognized and established borders of said state and its possessions. Armament 
for aggression shall be prohibited and defined in the Charter, as the production 
of atomic or other weapons of mass destruction in violation of agreements or the 
production of heavy armament beyond agreed quotas; or refusal to submit to 
inspection. 

To conform to the changes in the veto right, representation in the Security 
Council shall be revised so as to include: Two members each from the United 
States, the British Commonwealth, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ; 
one each from France and China; and two selected collectively by the remaining 
member states. Decisions on vetoless matters shall be made by a majority of 
six out of ten. 

To interpret the revised United Nations Charter, the International Court of 
Justice shall be similarly reorganized, or a new World Court established, with 
power to judge both governments and individuals in specific matters dealing 
with aggression. 
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(B) Prevention of armament for aggression. In the matter of atomic 
weapons, this shall be accomplished by adoption of the official United States 
proposal for an Atomic Development Authority; in the matter of heavy arma- 
ment (such as warships, warplanes, and heavy guns) by a world-wide quota 
‘limitation of its production, in the following manner: 

The Security Council shall establish yearly the maximum of heavy arma- 
ment to be production in the world. Of this total, each of the five permanent 
member states shall have an individual production quota which it may not 
exceed; and the remaining member states shall have a collective quota to be 
produced in their territories by an Armament Authority under the management 
of the Security Council. Armament production quotas should be: The United 
States, the British Commonwealth, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
20 per centum each of the fixed world total; France and China, 10 per centum 
each ; 20 per centum to be the collective quota of the remaining member states. 
The Security Council shall have full and enforceable rights of inspection. 

(C) Establishment of an effective World Police Force, to consist of one in- 
ternational contingent as the active force and five national contingents operating 
as reserves when needed. 

The international contingent, under direct control of the Security Council, 
shall consist of volunteers recruited exclusively from the citizens of the smaller 
member states, and shall be equipped with the small nations’ collective quota 
of heavy armament. It shall be stationed, by agreement, in internationalized 
bases in the smaller states of Europe and Asia, and as policing troops in Ger- 
many or other territories when placed under United Nations supervision. 

The armed forces of the five major powers shall be the five national con- 
tingents. They shall remain under full sovereignty of their respective govern- 
ments, except that in time of peace their effective strength shall be automatically 
limited by their agreed quotas of heavy armament production, to be fixed in 
the United Nations Charter: and except that the governments of the permanent 
member states shall, subject to their constitutional limitations or procedures, 
be pledged to make their national contingents available as reserves to the in- 
ternational contingent upon majority decision of the revised Security Council 
and World Court in specific matters of aggression and armament for aggression. 

This tyranny proof and yet overwhelming retaliatory power of the world police 
force shall also serve as a decisive deterrent against aggressors with bacterio- 
logical or chemical weapons or other weapons of mass destruction not easily 
inspectable. 

In the event that a major shall refuse to participate in the foregoing pro- 
visions for the elimination of the world armament race and the establishment 
of a world police force, then the revised Security Council shall proceed at once 
to the establishment of the international contingent ; furthermore, it shall estab- 
lish an emergency quota of heavy armament production, to be distributed by 
agreement among the member states in proportion to their resources, so de- 
signed as to make certain that any outside state shall be unable to compete with 
the overwhelming armament production of the rest of the world, nor engage in 
acts of aggression against member states. 

(5) Until such time as the foregoing provisions for the revised United Nations 
((A), (B), (C) plan), or similar provisions, shall be put into effect, the armed 
forces of the United States and its weapons of every kind shall be maintained 
at wholly adequate levels. 


BASIC DEFECTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


"Mr. Cursertson. I am not going to read that previous resolution, 
because it will be in the record. But what we all are aiming at, these 
Senators, the Congressmen, the private citizens outside who are coop- 
erating, what we are aiming at in this resolution is to revise the 
United Nations Charter so as to eliminate some of the basic defects. 


VETO 


The basic defects of the United Nations Charter are three. There 
are many more, but the very essential defects are three. First, the 
veto. We must eliminate the veto in the Security Council. That is 
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why it is called “ABC,” because “A” is the elimination of the veto in 
the Security Council. 


DISARMAMENT CANNOT BE PIECEMEAL 


The second basic defect is the absence of concrete and detailed for- 
mula or method for international world control of heavy armament. 
We have adopted as our basic method the international control of 
atomic energy as proposed officially by our Government, I think it 
was on June 14, 1946. But in adopting the Baruch proposal we favor 
some such proposal, some such lines—I mean along those lines. Of 
the Senators who sponsored either one of these two resolutions, many 
of them have been careful to point out that the Baruch proposal b 
itself might be a very dangerous thing for us, because it is not enoug 
to contro] the atomic weapons and leave the nations free to carry 
on their collossal armament race in tanks and rockets and other mass 
destruction weapons, and also because our main advantage so far, 
and it may be our salvation later, lies precisely in the atomic bombs, 
in our superiority to a certain limited extent, anyway, of production 
of those weapons. 

Suppose Soviet Russia—and they might well do that in a couple 
of years—accept the Baruch proposal, and suppose you control inter- 
nationally atomic energy. Where are we then? Committed and 
pledged not to use atomic energy, which is our best and strongest 
weapon. We would find ourselves facing the gigantic mass armies 
of Soviat Russia, situated in the heart land of Eurasia, moving over, 
and we thousands of miles away moving over the sea and therefore 
spending 25 percent of our strength for logistic problems alone. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. May I break in there and say, isn’t that 
exactly what we did do when we agreed to not use gas? 

Mr. CuLBErTSON. Yes. 

Senator THomas of Utah. And as a practical matter, the promise 
not to use gas resulted in gas not being used in the war. The promise 
was lived up to except in isolated cases. But it did not remove our 
fear of the use of gas on the part of others, and therefore we put 
much of our energy, and I suppose other countries did, in being ready 
to use gas in case our enemies went back on the promise. Now isn’t 
that the case? 

Mr. CuLBertson. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that although it is a 
natural conclusion, there are two important differences. In the first 
place gas as a weapon of mass destruction and atomic bombs are not 
comparable. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I am not making any comparison except- 
ing as to our technique and your technique of disarmament. When 
once you lose the purpose for which you are trying to bring about dis- 
armament, then all of the techniques of disarmament will come in 
exactly the same way—putting a curb on the size of battleships, put- 
ting a curb on the size of your guns, deciding to have only so many 
divisions, only so many tanks. That is, you have either got to accept 
the theory of disarmament or reject the theory of disarmament. If 
you do not accept the theory of disarmament and you try to stop piece- 
meal, you haven’t got anywhere at all, and the world’s cond*tion shows 
that. | 
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After Hughes’ attempt in 1922, a magnificent, wonderful, and re- 
markable disarmament conference, I never saw one disarmament 
conference where the parties to the conference were willing to stand 
for the philosophy of disarmament. 

Mr. Cutpertson. You are quite right, within your framework.’ But, 
Mr. Chairman, I submit that in the same way that there is absolutely 
no analogy between gas and atomic energy there is absolutely no anal- 
ogy between the pitiful attempt at partial embryonic and superficial 
disarmament ees pe in the past and the establishment of an ef- 
fective international authority under a proper judicial power with the 
right to move, without veto, backed up by specific methods for sched- 
uled disarmament and world-wide inspection, and all of that backed 
up by an international police force, in turn backed up by the armed 
forces of the member states. 

For instance, you could have well brought in a very good example 
of the 5-5-3 disarmament; that is, reduction of cruisers and battle- 
ships to the 5-5-3 ratio. It seems strange, as though it happened 
thousands of years ago, because at that time the British were very 
reluctant to give us equality, you see. Well, that was simply more 
or less a device of politicians to appeal to the masses. There was no - 
substance in it. This was no disarmament. It was merely a treaty, an 
agreement, a meaningless piece of paper. 

Here what we are seeking to do is to establish an effective authority, 
an international authority of elected people, of delegates to a revised 
United Nations. Here what we are trying to do is the same thing we 
did when we moved from the Articles of Confederation into our I'ed- 
eral Union. I am going to bring it out a little later. I use that com- 
parison with hesitancy. 3 

In other words, in disarmament, if it is partial, if it is not subject 
to inspection, if it is not universal, scheduled, measured, and if it is not 
backed up by judcial decisions, by majority vote of a Security Coun- 
cil, and if there is no effective international police force, disarmament 
is an empty word. 

And so it has been in the past. And our purpose, of course, is to 
move away from this partial embryonic disarmament which is just 
a meaningless phrase into an effective organization of the problem of 
disarmament. 

Now then, in connection with this problem of disarmament 
you have put your fingers on the whole key issue of the struggle 
against aggression. The key problem of stopping aggression is the 
problem of effective world disarmament. Now, in the case of the 
atomic energy, as I said before, we accept the official proposal of the 
Baruch proposal, ‘and we accept it with the reservation that the 
control of atomic energy alone would never succeed and might prove 
to be disastrous to the United States, and I understand from Mr. 
Baruch, whom I know well and with whom I discussed this question, 
that this was not his intention. For practical political reasons he 
limited himself, and his committee, to consideration only of atomic 
energy. But there are provisions such as elimination of veto, punish- 
ment of the violator, which will of course bring in automatically the 
concept of an effective world force against any violator, and we also 
insist that in addition to international control of atomic energy there 
must be a method worked out for effective control and eventual elimina- 
tion of the armaments race in heavy armament, so unfortunately called 
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“conventional” armament, and by that I mean the tanks and armored 
planes and the warships and heavy guns, rockets, et cetera. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WORLD FEDERALIST AND ABC PLAN 


Here you have a terrific problem of sovereignty. The solution that 
is proposed by some, first by Mr. Cord Meyer, former President of 
the United World Federalists, is delightfully simple. He says we 
will forbid every nation from producing any heavy armament or any 
decisive war-winning weapons, and we will concentrate the production 
of these and it is the world government that will have these weapons 
only. And as a corollary to that he says, and that brings a second 
problem which is of fundamental importance, without solution of 
which you cannot have international organization, and that is the 
problem of the international police force. Or asa corollary to that he 
brings in the problem or concept of a world federal army, and that 
world federal army will be simply recruited by the world government, 
equipped with these war-winning weapons, while the United States, so 
far as armament is concerned, is reduced to guns and to rifles and 
machine guns and such things, and the armed forces are reduced to 
the stature of a militia. 

These two parallel thoughts, that is, the proposal for an outright 
disarmament of every nation and the establishment of a federal army 
by reducing American armed forces to the status of militia, are the 
two basic points where we differ, we revisionists, from World Feder- 
alists. We are World Federalists; we believe, as most thinking 
Americans, in world federalism. We think that the only hope of the 
world is in extending the present United Nations into a better, more 
secure, more compact federated international organization. But in 
so saying I must sharply differentiate myself from those World Fed- 
eralists, and that is many in the United World Federalists, such as 
Mr. Cord Meyer, whom I personally admire, who expect to solve the 
problem of world disarmament and an international police force by 
simply forbidding any nation from producing heavy armament and 
reducing our armed strength to militia status. 

My opposition is on two grounds, and that isa very important point, 
‘because your committee is considering these different resolutions. 
First of all, on the grounds of political acceptability. Any world gov- 
ernment, however 1t may be constituted, in essence means a govern- 
ment of foreign representatives in which the United States is always 
in the minority. So here we have a situation where we will form that 
world government, with power to make world war, to legislate, and we 
will transfer to that world government all the war-winning weapons, 
the monopoly of tanks and everything else. We will disarm ourselves 
to the bone and in addition to that we will have in that world govern- 
ment a world federal army. 

Any world federal army, so constituted, is by definition an army 
where the overwhelming majority of soldiers will be foreigners, not 
Americans. Thus we are being pressed in a situation where we will 
have to join a world government in which the United States is in a 
perpetual minority and in which the United States is completely dis- 
armed, is at the mercy of that world government, made up in great 
majority of foreign representatives, eH in which this disarmed United 
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States must face a powerful federal army that can occupy us at any 
time. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that a ae such as this is nothing but 
a children’s crusade; that to expect this Nation to disarm, to expect 
the biggest “have” nation in the world to disarm completely and 
entrust its destiny to the mercy of a world government, made up of 
foreign nations, many of whom are citizens of the biggest “have not” 
nations in the world when this is the biggest “have” nation, and also 
to expect that we shall disarm ourselves completely and entrust our 
destiny to some kind of future commanders, foreign commanders of 
this world federal army, or to a majority of that world government 
or world court made up of foreigners, is in my opinion childish. It 
will never be accepted in America short of a revolution. It cannot be 
accepted in America for the simple reason that what they advocate 1s 
that we should turn over, without question, our superiority, hoping 
that somehow, through the eloquence of some World Federalist or Mr. 
Meyer, we can convince all of the poor broken-down representatives of 
hungry and famished nations to treat us nicely. 

Thus, as you see, the fundamental problem of disarmament and of 
international police force has not been-solved, because that solution 
I emphatically reject. 

I may also say for the record that while the great majority of the 
World Federalists means very well and are dear friends of mine and I 
admire them, there is another lunatic fringe in the World Federalists 
from which I wish to disassociate myself as completely as possible. 
In fact, there are three lunatic fringes. There are more, but I just take 
the most important. . 


“HUTCHINS PLAN” 


Take, for instance, the proposal of the Hutchins committee of Chi- 
cago University, a committee to frame a world constitution. That 
committee labored for more than 2 years, and they finally produced 
their marvelous model of this world government, such as they see it. 
Here again I want to ask your permission to insert for the record an | 
article which I wrote for the Indiana Journal, analyzing the report. 
of this committee. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Without objection it will be inserted. 

Mr. Cu.spertson. Thank you. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


THE PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF A WORLD CONSTITUTION 
(By the Committee to Frame a World Constitution, Chicago) 


Backed up by the prestige of the University of Chicago, a Committee of Eleven 
to Frame a World Constitution labored for 2 years to produce the Preliminary 
Draft of a World Constitution. 

The committee consists of six professors from the University of Chicago 
{Chancellor Robert ‘M. Hutchins, Dean of the Law School Wilber G. Katz, G. A. 
Borgese, Mortimer J. Adler, Robert Redfield, and Rexford G. Tugwelly; four 
professors come from other American universities (Stringfellow, Barr, former 
president of St. John’s College, Albert L. Guérard, Stanford University; Hrich 
Kahler, Cornell University; and Charles H. MclIlwain, Harvard University). 
Prof. Harold Innis, from the University of Toronto, adds an *nternational flavor 
to the committee. 

Judging by the 11-page-long index of committee documents, little effort was 
made to bring into the work of the committee any outside authorities or their 
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contributions to the problem of world constitution, the members of the com- 
mittee contenting themselves largely with writing billets doux. This type of 
mental isolation is one of the reasons for the dismal failure of the committee’s 
proposal for a world federal republic (world state). 

The constitution is designed for what its architects call, grandiloquently. 
enough, the federal republic of the:world. This republic shall-be, they proclaim, 
“indivisible and one.” The bizarre and extraordinary naive structure of this 
federal world republic, as it emerges from the mist of noble generalities and 
quasi-poetic allusions, is neither divisible by any common sense denominator nor 
at one with reality. I have read, in the course of my life, many scores of pro- 
posed constitutions of the world. I confess I have never read anything so childish 
and at the same time ferocious; so grimly utopian and yet so ominous as this 
federal constitution for the world state. 

The eerie unreality of this world constitution begins with its preamble, written 
in the style of a poem in prose. It is the first time in history that a preamble 
to a basic legal document has been written in poetry, and I fervently hope, the 
last time. It contains neither good poetry nor good international law. It is 
interesting to examine the preamble, for it reveals a special state of mind of its 
makers. 


that therefore the age of nations must end 
and the era of humanity begin; 
the governments of the nations have decided 
to order their separate sovereignties 
in one government of justice, 
to which they surrender their arms; 

The authors emphasize, as one of their basic postulates, that “nation-state 
is by definition and nature the enemy and antagonist of the world state.” Few 
of these nation-states, they add, are “really national, most of them corporations 
of vested interests.” Tt follows, inexorably, that the higher duty of the framers 
of this constitution for a world state is to facilitate the wrecking of the American 
nation-state. 

Behind this absurdity there lies a collective misconception by the committee 
og what constitutes the real social forces in the world today and tomorrow. A 
dominant fact of modern history is the rise of national states. This highly 
creative development is far from complete. It is still a dominant force and 
it will continue to be dominant for generations, if not for centuries. The 
national state has become an all-prevading reality of the political structure in 
the world. And the framers of the Chicago constitution are engaged in a chil- 
dren’s crusade when they attempt to build their world state by waving a magic 
wand and abolishing the national states or drastically reducing their sov- 
ereignty. Members of an infinitely stronger committee than theirs, the Politiburo, 
_ under Stalin, tried to do this. They saved their necks from Hitler’s noose only 
through the timely assistance of a national state, the American. 

To try and abolish nationalism is like abolishing love: to abolish love, one 
must abolish women; and to abolish nationalism, one must abolish nations. A 
national state is not, as the framers of the constitution flippantly remark, an 
aggregate of “corporations of vested interests, and products of chance or bargain.’ 
It is infinitely more than that. It is an all-compelling, living force—historical, 
economical, psychosocial, and military. In modern times, the concepts of nation- 
alism and sovereignty are virtually merged. The right to be sovereign has 
become the right to be free—in India or Israel. 

A practical world authority for lasting peace is entirely possible today. But 
this cannot be accomplished by Lilliputian attempts to level the national states. 
It cannot be done by creating a world state in the economie, political or ideological 
image of professorial utopists. It can only be done by limiting the efforts of 
those who believe in world government to the task already realized in every 
community, and that is the establishment within the community of nations, of 
an effective world court, under a higher law. There must be a world policeman. 
operatipg not as a totalitarian world state, but as a strictly limited sovereignty 
for the sole purpose of preventing the violence of the few nations over the peace 
of the many. The thing to do is not to abo'ish nation states but to distill from 
the poisons of nationalism an antidote to war. 

Much of the thing hatred for national states on the part of the framers of the 
constitution comes from their inability to distinguish scientifically between a 
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healthy body, which is creative nationalism, and its pathology, as manifested by 
the cancerous growths such as Hitlerism and, to a large extent Stalinism. The 
diseases of internationalism, such as the Communist internationalism, can be 
as monstrous as the diseases of nationalism. An effective and acceptable world 
organization can be established only on the basis of a higher synthesis between the 
mation states and the international. organization, and this synthesis can be 
achieved by delegating to world authority the powers necessary to eliminate the 
veto by the aggressor, to check the armament race, and to establish the inter- 
national police force. 

After their poetic preamble, the Chicago framers proceed, in nostalgic imita- 
tion of the American Declaration of Independence, to a semipoetic declaration of 
duties and rights. They proclaim that “this constitution is founded on the 
rights of man.” In the older, confidential edition of the preliminary draft, 
among the rights of man was the right of man to serve and receive “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need.” This “right’’—an old 
propaganda chestnut that reached the University of Chicago committee from 
Louis Blanc, via Proudhon, via Marx and Lenin—was to be incorporated in 
the lawmaking powers of the proposed world state. In the new preliminary 
draft, one-half of this old propaganda device, ‘“‘to each according to his need,” 
was dropped, which is at least 50 percent improvement. 

The founding fathers of the world state squarely base their declaration of 
duties and rights on “The unwritten law which philosophies and religions alike 
called the law of nature and which the republic of the world shall strive to see 
universally written and enforced by positive law.” What is this unwritten law 
of nature? A smart University of Chicago undergraduate will correctly point 
out that it is an echo, two centuries across, coming from Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
But his teachers on the Committee of Eleven are certain to give him a bad 
mark, for their concept of the law of nature has been streamlined to fit the 
needs of “what is living in the Marxist religion.” 

On the same page of the world constitution that refers to Marxist religion, it is 
stated: 


“If the west comes out with a proclamation incorporating all vital human 
religions, the Socialist religion included, and with a binding plan or constitu- 
tion pledging unmistakably respect to and observance of the just interests of 
all nations * * * then the Russian people * * * will grow restive 
under any propaganda indoctrinating them with the notion of a capitalist 
conspiracy * * *, In that case * * * the rulers of the Russian 
people would change their minds. And why write off the miracles, not so 
rare, of persuasion ? of conversicn ?”’ 


At first glance, this fervent prayer to the Politburo for a miracle of conversion 
to the University of Chicago world state appears in contradiction with the flat 
statement in the foreword that “this committee is not a guild of miracle-makers.” 
But no, the world economic revolution, in the opinion of its authors, is not a 
miracle. It is an absolute necessity for the world state if we are to have world 
peace. 

Justice “is the prerequisite of peace, and peace and justice stand or fall to- 
gether.” What kind of justice? It is basically the economic “justice,” as con- 
tained in the Socialist religion. Accordingly, the declaration of duties and 
rights specifies the kind that will be enforced by the government of the republic 
of the world and incorporated as positive law: 


“release from the bondage of poverty and from the sbevitide and ex- 
ploitation of labor, with rewards and security according to merit and needs; 

“and any such other freedoms and franchises as are inherent in man’s 
inalienable claims to life, liberty, and the dignity of the human person, and 
as the legislators and judges of the world republic shall express and specify.” 


Even these sweeping powers for the world government are not enough. The 
University of Chicago experts conclude their declaration of duties and rights by 
a grandiloquent stereotype: 

“The four elements of life—earth, water, air, energy—are the common 
property of the human race. The management and use of such portions 
thereof * * * shall be subordinated in each and all cases to the interest 
of the common good.” 
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But it was left to the founding fathers of the world state to transmute these 
four physical elements of the ancient Greek philosophers into the four elements 
of their peculiar ideology. 

To make sure that earth, water, air, and energy will become a public utility 
for “the common good,” the founders describe a grant of powers to the world 
government of the federal world republic of such sweeping nature as to dwarf 
the considerable grant of powers in the American Constitution. Among the 
powers of the world government, there are: 


“The maintenance of peace; and to that end the enactment and promulga- 
tion of laws which shall be binding upon communities and upon individuals 


as well.” 


Armed with this blank check, the world government or the world dictator, with 
the world government’s stooges, could most peacefully operate in any direction. 
Hitler made wars in the name of peace and by “promulgation of laws.” 
Other dangerous grants of power: 
“the supervision of and final decision on any alterations of boundaries 
between states or unions thereof. 
“the supervision of and final decision on the forming of new states or 
unions thereof.” 
One can well imagine the marvelous time that Professors Adler, Tugwell, and 
Borgese will have in this new map game. 
“the administration of such territories as may still be immature for self- 
government * * * 
“the supervision and approval of laws concerning emigration and im- 
migration and the movements of peoples.” 


Presumably, this last clause is to elminate any danger of population wars by 
the simple expedient of moving, in.the name of justice, the hundreds of millicns 
of monstrously overpopulated Asiatics into the “underpopulated” United States. 
The ideal for the world republic would be, of course, to pass a law compelling 
the emigration of all the American capitalists into Siberian concentration camps. 


“the organization and disposal of the federal armed forces; 
“the limitation and control of weapons and of the domestic militias in 
the several units of the world republic.” 


The United States, the biggest have-nation in the world, will thus be completely 
disarmed by a world government in which the biggest have-not-nations, such 
as China or India, are predominant, since the voice of America in the world 
government shall be permanently restricted to one-ninth of the total voices. . 

Having thus shorn, like so many sheep, the nation-states of their rights, the 
founding fathers of the world state had an afterthought. With a subtle, ironical 
touch they conclude their magnificent grant of powers by a curtsy to the United 
States Constitution. 


“The powers not delegated to the world government by this constitution, 
and not prohibited by it to the several members of the federal world republic, 
shall be reserved to the several states or nations or unions thereof.” 


And now we arrive at the structure and organs of the federal republic of the 
world. To start with, there will be the federal convention. 


“CIt] shall consist of delegates elected directly by the people of all states 
and nations, one delegate for each million of population * * 


The 150 American politicians (delegates) will have their job cut out for them 
in the face of 2,250 politicians (delegates) from the rest of the world. They 
had better be good. 

The federal convention will subdivide into nine regions, or “Societies of 
kindred nations and cultures,” as follows: The continent of Europe; the United 
States of America; Latin America (Columbia); Soviet Russia, “with such 
East-Baltice or Slavic or South-Danubian nations as associate with Russia”; the 
Middle East, India, China with Korea and Japan; and finally Indonesia with 
Indochina. Each region will have three votes. On the basis of this total of 
27 votes, the 9 regions elect a president and the world council. 
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The president, elected for 6 years, will appoint a chancellor, responsible to 
both the president and the council. The president will also be the chief justice 
and will appoint 60 justices of the grand tribunal with the approval of the 
world council. And out of the grand tribunal will come the supreme court 
of seven members. There will also be an elected tribune of the people, “as a 
spokesman for the minorities,” and people’s defender. But the tribune will have 
no power except vehement oratory. 

The legal absurdity of a president of the world republic also being a chief 
justice is but a twisted echo of the Roman Cuesar’s also being the chief priest; 
while the tribune is another example of the fallacy of trying to transplant the 
tribune of ancient Rome, where the principle travel was by oxcarts, into a 
federal world republic of the twentieth century. 

The extensive executive powers of the president are matched with the legis- 
‘lative powers of the world council, which will consist of 9 representatives from 
each of the 9 regions and 18 representatives at large, making 99 in all. A 
glance is enough to see that what the founding fathers of the University of 
Chicago world state wrought is what amounts to a virtually permanent rule 
by the Asiatic regions under an Asiatic president with powers enough to make 
him inevitably a dictator. The four Asiatic regions, with the African regions, 
will possess, through their world councilmen, a permanent majority of five 
out of nine. This, not counting Eurasian Soviet Russia. In a totally disarmed 
world, an Asiatic president, in full control of the world federal arm and all the 
weapons of mass destruction, supported by a permanent majority of the desper- 
ately hungry Asiatic politicians, elected by predominantly yellow, brown, or 
black races, will seek to establish a world rule of justice and peace for the 
Americans and the white race. 

How is it possible that men of intellectual integrity and learning, led by Chan- 
cellor Hutchins, whom I know and admire as one of the most brilliant leaders. 
in this country—how could they evolve such a nightmarish hodge-podge of half- 
truths, stereotyped echoes, and noble intentions as this constitution for a federal 
world republic? To answer this question would require another and a longer 
review. Here, I will only mention that one of the reasons for this academic 
debacle lies in the addition of the committee members to what I call ‘‘a rabbit 
system.” It is true that the life and dignity of any human is a sacred trust of 
society. It is not true that China with its 400,000,000 is 10 times more valuable. 
and important than France with its 40,000,000. It is not true that 150,000,000 
Americans who have created the greatest democracy of all times should sit 
humbly in the back rows of the world arena and surrender their sovereignties. 
to a billion proliferating Asiatics. If the population concept of humanity were 
true, then the only just solution would be the one proposed by the Unfversity 
of Chicago committee. This is a solution of a world ant-hill state, whose sole 
function is regimented breeding, repeated with cosmical boredom untold millions. 
of times through millions of years. 

The truth lies in the preservation of free sovereign states, large and small— 
their multiplication, not abolition. The world federation will come. But it can 
come only from the association of sovereign states who will delegate to their 
federal government specific and strictly limited powers dealing with aggression 
and armament for aggression with specific and strictly limited armed forces to 
enforce these powers. Only in this manner can we lay the foundation now, 
before the Politiburo completes its atomic plants, for an effective and acceptable 
international organization, organized through the revised United Nations, with 
Russia if possible, without Russia if necessary (under art. 51). These are 
the foundations for a world federation which will come, but only as a result of 
gradual evolution and elevation of the nations of the world. 

How much more noble and how much more practical, for instance, is a pre- 
liminary draft for another type of world constitution, outlined in the resolution 
of the Ohio State Bar Association last year. It seeks three basic changes in the 
structure of the United Nations Charter: 

“(a@) Elimination of the veto right in the specifically defined matters of 
aggression and armament for aggression ; 

“(b) Elimination of the atomic and heavy armament race. In the case of 
atomic threat, by adopting the official American proposal for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy; in the case of heavy armament, by adopting 
the quota-force method for scheduled world-wide elimination of the armz- 
ment race; 

“(¢c) The establishment of an international police force to consist of an 
international contingent, recruited exclusively from volunteer citizens ef the 
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smaller sovereign states and supported by the national armed forces of the 
major nations.” 


Since the heavy-armament equipment will be drastically reduced and auto- 
matically limited throughout the world, this international force will be more 
than adequate to move against any aggressor, actual or potential.’ 


Chancellor Hutchins has rendered a tremendous service in warning the nations 
against the rapidly growing atomic threat. But the way to remove it is not by 
advocating a fantastically utupian, unintelligent, and naive world state which 
could not and will not be adopted in generations, except through conquest by a 
world dictator. 


The ideal of world federation is the oldest in the universe. The best way to 
destroy this ideal in the American conscience is by proposing fantastic or totali- 
tarian plans for world federation. In its foreword, the committee somewhat 
rashly proclaims that their constitution “is meant, no less humbly than con- 
fidently, as a proposal to history.” As a proposal to history, their constitution 


has a certain value. It is the value of pointing to a blind alley (24 Indiana Law 
Journal, p. 472). 


ELy CULBERTSON.’ 


Mr. Cuxeertson. All I say is that the active participants in this 
committee were Mr. Rex Tugwell, whom I personally admire but who, 
in my opinion, is just an innocent when it comes to world organiza- 
tion; a Mr. Borgese, and Mr. Mortimer Adler. What they produced 
was a gigantic totalitarian world state under. a perpetual dictator, 
a kind of work that does profound harm to the noble prinicple of 
federalism. From that we must disassociate ourselves completely. 

Then, of course, there is another fringe, and that is the members 
or supporters of the Wallace-ite Progressive Party. Theirs is a noble 
resolution. It talks about world government; it talks about world 
war; it talks about limited but adequate power to stop aggression. 
It defines nothing. It is just a principle, but it is so vague it is turned 
in such general terms, in such noble generalities, that it suits just as 
well to be, and it has been incorporated along the same lines, in the 

rogram of the Communist-Wallace-ite Party, called the gr eet 

arty. What is needed here if the principle of world federation 
is to be realized in practice is a machinery to carry out this great 
and noble principle of world federation. 

After all, world federation is the greatest dream of humanity. It 
fact, it is the oldest institution in nature. The principle of world 
federation is billions of years old. Take the movement of heavenly 
bodies; take our solar system. There you haveasun. There gravitate 
planets, each on its own sovereign axis, about that sun, turning inde- 
voy, yet all together. It is the solution of a profound phil- 
osophical problem of how to conciliate parts with freedom, an au- 
tonomy with the necessity of the whole. Anyway, as I said, we 
must disassociate ourselves even from such monstrous productions 
as Chicago University’s proposal for the constitution of a world 
government or with such Utopian proposals as advocated by Mr. Cord 
Meyer. : 

As a matter of fact, the problem of world disarmament and the 
problem of the international police force in its relation to sovereignty 
have not been solved except in the resolution which we propose; that 


1That same simple and yet revolutionary ABC plan is being supported in the Senate on a 
nonpartisan basis by 17 Senators and scores of Congressmen; by the American Legion; by 
many organizations, both conservative and liberal, with a membership totaling 7,000,000; 
and, from opposite camps, by such men as Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, Inc.. and 
Norman Thomas. 

2 Chairman, Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform. Author of the books on 
the plan for a World Federation, Total Peace (1943), and Must We Fight Russia? (1946). 
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is, the original resolution, (S. Con. Res. 50, 80th Cong.), the ABC 
resolution. Here is the solution of this problem, and this is of tre- 
mendous importance, because if we do not solve this problem of world 
disarmament and international police force, we might as well stop 
having any hopes for international organization. 


EXPLANATION OF SENATE RESOLUTION 133 


In B we have a proposal for a special method which is called the 
quota force method for international control of heavy armaments, 
because we accept the Baruch proposal. This is how this quota force 
method will operate: The Security Council, which is revised, and 
where the veto will be eliminated, will have the right to determine, 
on a yearly basis if they so wish, the maximum limit of world pro- 
duction of heavy armament of specified categories. In other words, 
it is the Security Council that from year to year will decree how 
much of the heavy armaments there shall be produced throughout 
the world. 

Let us, as an illustration, say that for the year 1953 the revised, 
Security Council decides that throughout the whole world there shall 
be produced not more than 10,000 pieces of specified categories of 
heavy armament—so many guns, so many rockets, planes, tanks, et 
cetera. Having thus established the world figure of heavy armament 
eda each of the Big Five nations—United States, Britain, 

ussia, France, and Italy, or China—would have a specified pre- 
viously agreed quota of production of that world figure. The quota 
of the United States, Britain, and Russia will be 20 percent each of 
the world production, so that if the world limit of production of heavy 
armament is determined by the Security Council for the year 1953 to 
be 10,000 pieces, then America will have the legal right to produce, 
2,000 pieces of specified categories, Soviet Russia 2,000, Britain 2,000 
for the British Commonwealth, France 1,000, and China or Italy 
1,000. That takes care of 80 percent of the world production and, in- 
cidentally, it takes care of our sovereignty. It does not disarm us. 
It does not reduce our production of armament to zero. The remain- 
ing 20 percent will be produced by the Security Council itself, but for 
the benefit of the smaller sovereign states, members of the United Na- 
tions, and this 20 percent, which is one-fifth of the world production 
will be produced in the territories of the smaller sovereign states. 
That is the suggestion, specifically and detailed, of the problem of 
world disarmament, because with it goes the right of inspection, be- 
cause here you have the power of the Security Council to increase or 
decrease the annual quota of production. But within this annual 
quota of production the United States, Britain, and Russia retain their 
relative equality in the production of the armament base, so that 
eventually, let’s say in 1960, the Security Council shall decree that 
there shall not be produced more than 1,000 of each specified category 
of heavy armament. That means that we could still produce 200 and 
Russia 200 and Britain 200 and France and Italy 100 each, and 20 
percent, or 200, for the small nations. 

In this manner you solve the problem of sovereignty and the prob- 
lem of world disarmament. You effectively disarm the world or re- 
duce the armament to a reasonable minimum by changing the absolute 
values established by the Security Council, ae yet the capacity of the 
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United States or Russia or any other nation to defend itself is not 
jeopardized. ae 
he second solution, of an even more important problem, which is 
the problem of the international police force, is a problem which, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, from your studies, and I know, has troubled 
you a great deal, as it has troubled every political scientist. At first 
glance this problem seems insoluble, because you must have an adequate 
international police force against any aggressor big nation, so in order 
to have an adequate international police force you must have a disarm- 
ament of the member states. But complete and total disarmament 
of member states is opposed on the grounds of sovereignty and na- 
tionalism. We could not disarm and entrust our destiny to that 
world police force. On the one hand you could not have disarma- 
ment, and on the other you could not have the international police 


force. 
WORLD POLICE FORCE 


Their problem has also been solved by political scientists, among 
them Bertrand Russell, in Resolution 50 and Resolution 133 of the 
United States Senate, and this is the solution: This world police 
force will consist of one international contingent and five national 
contingents. The international contingent will be the active force. 
The national contingents, the armed forces of big member states, will 
operate as the reserves if needed. The international contingent is 
under sole and exclusive control of the Security Council and World 
Court, operating by majority vote. The national contingents, the 
armed forces of the larger member states, are under the sole and ex- 
clusive control of their respective governments. In a sense, this is 
the structure that we had originally with our Federal Army, which was 
the international armed force, the armed force of our Thirteen States, 
and the militia, which were the national contingents of the respective 
States. 

This international contingent will be equipped with the heavy arma- 
ment as produced by the smaller states, and so long as the quota pro- 
duction, the collective quota, of the snialler nations is 20 percent of the 
world production of heavy armament, that means that the interna- 
tional contingent will have one-fifth of the world’s effective strength in 
heavy armament. Furthermore, and this is the revolutionary point, 
this international contingent will be recruited exclusively from citi- 
zens, volunteers of smaller sovereign states, so that in the international 
contingent itself there will be not a single regiment of Americans, 
Russians, French, Italians, or Chinese. And supporting this inter- 
national contingent, which is a professional armed force, will be the 
national contingents, the armed forces of the Big Five nations, the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and in this case France and China with 
10 percent each. Our armed forces, therefore, remain the same. Our 
problem of sovereignty is not touched in the slightest, our soverei 
rights. The right of Congress to declare war remains. And yet, the 
effective strength of our armed forces, or Russian or British or Italian 
or French or any other nation’s, -is automatically limited by the quota 
of production of heavy armament, and, therefore, inasmuch as the 
quota of production of heavy armament for the United States is 20 
percent, as for all of the Big Three, that means that the effective 
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strength in time of perc for our armed forces is 20 percent of the 
world’s strength. That does not prevent, of course, unlimited arma- 
ment in case of aggression in time of war. 


SOVIET REACTION TO ABC PROPOSAL 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the key solution of the most important prob- 
lem in the whole science of the international organization, which is 
the problem of the international police force. It is so within the 
framework of sovereignty. Furthermore, if we make these three pro- 
posals to Soviet Russia, the matter of elimination of the veto in specifi- 
cally defined matters of aggression and armament for aggression—the 
definition is in the rcord already—the elimination of the atomic threat 
concomitant with the elimination of the armament race and heavy 
armament on the basis of this quota-force plan; thereafter, the estab- _ 
lishment of the mission of professional soldiers, controlled by the 
Security Council, supported by the armed forces of member states 
against any aggressor—if we make these three proposals to Soviet 
Russia, they will have to examine them with a great deal of care, 
because no longer could Vishinsky come out, as he did in Paris in the 
Assembly, and offer reduction of armament by one-third, which was 
nothing ee astunt. It was just simply a propaganda talk. 

Here we are coming to Russia and saying to her, “We will guarantee 
you against any armament race by us. Here is a specific, detailed 
plan. We will guarantee you against our superiority in atomic and 
other bombs. We will guarantee you against aggression by creation 
of an international contingent of professional soldiers where you are 
participants, which will move against any aggressor”; and, if they 
accept, that is wonderful. But, if they do not accept, they will thereby 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the great majority of the American 
people that really they do not want peace, because one of the reasons 
that the Communist propaganda is so successful is precisely the gen- 
eral statements that are being made by us. We are well meaning, but 
everything we say is twisted. | When we say we want peace, we 
know it in such a general way, and say it in such general language as 
to permit them to twist every statement and turn that into an opposite 
meaning. 

For instance, this Nation made the most generous proposal in his- 
tory, the Baruch proposal. Here was a Nation in control of an 
absolute weapon, for it was an abosolute weapon for us. It is always 
an absolute weapon so long as nobody else has it. Here we had a 
chance to conquer the world if we so chose. Instead of that we pro- 
posed to conquer war. We made the offer to Soviet Russia and they 
refused. I can assure you that so far as my opinion goes, if the 
situation were reversed and if they had the atomic bomb and we had 
none, there would never have been a Baruch scheme proposed. 

So, as I said, with this ABC plan, this specific detailed plan, we turn 
to Russia and we offer it to them. If they don’t like this or that par- 
ticular feature, of course we offer it through the action of the President 
to all the members of the United Nations. If they want to improve 
it, make it tighter against aggressors, we will be willing to do that, 
of course.. If they want to reduce further the world cost of heavy 
armament, we will meet them that way. 
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USE OF ARTICLE 51 


And should they refuse, then two things will happen. First, ac- 
cording to this Resolution 133 they have a perfect legal right to 
refuse. We are not going to violate the Charter. We then avail 
ourselves of article 51. Under this article 51 we have already created 
a purely military instrument of power politics, a military alliance. 
Under the same article 51 we can proceed and extend the Atlantic Pact 
into a world pact, only, instead of having some impotent committtees, 
each of whose representatives are completely dominated by their own 
local governments, we will have within this world pact a new Security 
Council without Russia but open to Russia, and we will have a World 
Court and we will start building our international contingent, but 
we will not proceed, of course, to world disarmament. We will keep 
on offering to Russia to come and join us. And once we have started 
that extension and we establish even embryonically a world authority 
where the Security Council has no veto in matters of aggression, we 
achieve the purpose you want to achieve in your and Senaotor Doug- 
las’ resolution. In addition to that, we bring into being the modern- 
ization of the armed forces of smaller states who number more than 
400,000,000 people, whose resources have not been tapped, who will 
be the active force that would be stationed in Germany or Japan if 
need be, and who do not involve the constitutional prerogatives of 
other member states such as the United States. 

The second thing that will happen is that the will of the American 
people will be affirmed. It will prove to them beyond any doubt that 
what Soviet Russia really had back of it is aggression. The public 
opinion that today is divided by some plans and solutions will be uni- 
fied on the basis of a noble appeal, of a crusade to fulfill the mission 
twice attempted by the United States, by the American people, and 
that is, the establishment of an effective, practical world organization 
open to all nations, where we still beg Russia to come in. 

What would be the situation with Russia? She could make war. 
She could abstain. Orshecould join. The chances of Russia making 
war during the next 2 or 3 years are infinitesimally small, I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, because we still have the overwhelming superiority in 
armament, because we have the good will of four-fifths of the world. 
If Soviet Russia did not make war when we built the Atlantic Pact, 
which is obviously a pact directed against her, certainly she is not 
going to make war when we try to unify four-fifths of the world organ- 
ization open to her at any time she desires to join. 

Strategically and militarily, any chance of Russia making war now 
is in my opinion absolute nonsense. As a matter of fact, had Russia 
wanted to make war she would have made it in 1946, when we were 
completely demobilized, when we had nothing at all in Europe and 
when we had very few atomic bombs. She could have made it in 
1947; she could have made it in 1948, in 1949. Russia will make war 
only when she will achieve a sufficient number of atomic plants to 
threaten us with retaliation in case we use atomic energy. She can 
either abstain, if she does not make war, or join. If Russia abstains 
and if she keeps on building atomic bombs in defiance of the world, 
wouldn’t we anyway be in a far better position than we are.now ? 

Today the very reason why Russia, which is still relatively impotent 
as compared with the power of the United States, is so victorious is 
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because it is a monolith union of Soviet Russia and her satellites. 
Soviet Russia has a maximum and a minimum goal in her foreign 
policy. She knows exactly where she is going, why, and how. We 
Americans, together with nearly four-fifths of the world, are infi- 
nitely more powerful than Soviet Russia, yet we suffer one defeat 
after another. Why? SBecause as a nation we are divided within 
ourselves between various opposite and conflicting solutions and be- 
cause the nations who are together with us are divided among them- 
selves. Whatever we want to do in Germany, France does not want to 
do, for very good reasons of her own. We do not agree with Britain 
in some ways, and there are many other contradictions. Once we are 
unified under one authority of higher law with a world judge, with a 
world policeman; once we are organized without Russia but not 
against her, we hold that organization open to her but are firmly 
determined to stop any actual or potential aggressors, Soviet Russia 
will find herself, Mr. Chairman, outside. She will be all dressed up 
but there will be no place to go. She would be facing in a position of 
defiance against the organized might of the world, a might organized 
not by the obscure diplomats in the State Department or in the French 
Foreign Office or in the British Foreign Office, but obviously, honestly, 
under higher law, with that world judge, with that world policeman. 
I submit she would be forced to join. She would have no choice but 
to join. 

th other words, whatever arguments one may use, we will always 
come to the same conclusion, and that is the absolute necessity of re- 
vising the United Nations now, revising it with Russia if possible, 
without Russia is necessary, temporarily at least, revising it either 
through direct revision of the United Nations Charter, or through 
article 51 by extension of the Atlantic Pact. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF ABC PLAN 


That is the whole sense of this movement. The movement itself 
is one of the three largest movements in the Nation. We have 7,000,- 
000 members of organizations which have adopted practically the 
identical resolution, resolution 50, which is more complete, introduced 
by 16 Senators, and which supports this resolution 133. The Amer- 
ican Legion supports resolution 50. It is their official policy. Nor- 
man Thomas supports us. It is his official policy. And I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that any time you can get the American Legion and 
Norman Thomas in the same political bed, you have really a political 
miracle. Only I must add my great admiration for Norman Thomas 
as one of the most beautiful social souls in America, and what he 
thinks is ethically right is often right. 

I think if you consider very seriously all these implications and the 
background which I took so much time, with your kindness, to de- 
scribe, you, I believe, will come to the conclusion that, for instance, 
this does not conflict with your resolution, it does not conflict with 
the United World Federalist resolution, which seems a maximum goal, 
it does not conflict with the Atlantic Union resolution, because in the 
case of the Atlantic Union the one obvious objection is that if we are 
to have world peace it must be a peace on a world basis. You cannot 
have a peace oF a few nations, democratically inclined, and all the rest 
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left outside. You cannot have two classes of nations citizens, one 
class A nations, which are part of the inside class, and the other class 
B, C, and D, nations, which are outside. 

I believe in the possibilities in the Union of Democracies, but I do 
not believe in the Union of Democracies at the price of excluding the 
larger measures for world organization of the United Nations. 

In other words, if the Atlantic Union is to have any chance of 

rogress, it must operate within the framework of a revised United 

ations, and revised more or less along the lines I have outlined, 
otherwise if this Atlantic Union is to become nothing but a Federal 
Union of a few nations—F rance, Britain, the United States, and a few 
smaller nations—then it is nothing in effect but a disguised Anglo- 
American club, and in this Anglo-American club we as usual will 
pay the biggest price, for in addition to having our own problems 
internally we would have to accept them as equals. I do not mean 
that they are not equals; in some ways they are superiors. But we 
must accept into that new Federal Union. 45,000,000 Britishers who 
are already more or less on the dole; we must accept the colossal re- 
sponsibility of taking care of these 45,000,000 Britishers. We do 
that to a certain extent now, and I believe we should do it more, but 
it is one thing to.extend a few billions and and it is another thing to 
take in this whole island of 45,000,000 population and accept them 
on exactly the same economic conditions as we have Tennessee or 
Alabama or any other State. We are committed to that. 

Furthermore, if we accept the Atlantic Union now, without revi- 
sion of the United Nations, we are introducing into our new larger 
Federal Union representatives from 110,000,000 to 120,000,000 people. 
They will sit in the senate from states. They will sit in the house 
of representatives. In some vital matters their decision will be in- 
fluenced by their local conditions. In the case of France, her con- 
gressmen will be dominated by the vote of France. In the case of 
Britain, no matter what the Union advocates say, the local issues will 
be dominant. So the congressmen of Britain will be dominated by 
the necessities or requirements of the British conditions. 

Suppose a situation arises where we, for our own salvation, are 
forced to move against Soviet Russia at some future time. It may 
very well happen that these votes of Communist-dominated France or 
Communist-influenced France, that the frightened votes of the Brit- 
ish people may pull the weight of the decision of the new Federal 
Congress right on the side of appeasement. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Culbertson, we will have to break 
in there. The scheme of our hearings has been to get the affirmations 
for each plan first, and not to go too much into beginning the criticism 
of the others. Our time is gone, anyway. We thank you for coming, 
and we thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Max Eastman was to have been here, but he asks the privilege of 
sending in his testimony, and that will be granted and it will be put 
in the record. 

We will return to the caucus room on Wednesday morning, Febru- 
ary 8, and then we will hear the proponents of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 57. We stand in recess until Wednesday morning. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, might I just say 
that I regret that a meeting this morning prevented my being here. 
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I told Mr. Culbertson I would hear as much of his testimony as I 


could. 
Mr. Cuxsertson. May I ask permission to incorporate in the rec- 


ord an outline of the problems of world governments and Federalists 


which I have here? | 
Senator Tuomas of Utah. Does that logically come here? 
Mr. Cursertson. That logically came when you so kindly inter- 
rupted me. I am glad you interrupted me, too. 
Senator Tuomas of Utah. That will be agreeable. 
Mr. CuLsertson. May I thank you very much for your courtesy and, 


above all, for your patience. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


THE ABC PLAN AND WorRLD GOVERNMENT 


‘(Where does the Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform stand in regard 
to the various world government organizations and proposals?’ Our policy 
is summarized as follows: 

CCUNR believes that the ultimate solution of the problem of peace lies in a 
world federation. We, therefore, approve and ‘are glad to cooperate with all 
groups which have the ideal of world federation as their ultimate goal. We are 
in no sense a “competing” organization, since our specific minimum goal, the im- 
mediate reform of the UN through the ABC (quota force) plan, is designed 
to make possible the attainment of the maximum goal of world federation. 

History has developed only two types of international organization—the league 
type and the federal type. In the league type (such as the present UN Charter) 
the effectiveness of the central authority is sacrificed for the sake of the 
sovereignty of member states. In the federal type (such as the United States 
Constitution) the sovereignty of member states is largely sacrificed for the 
sake of the effectiveness of the central authority. 

What is federalism? Federalism may be defined as a system of international 
organization possessing (@) a central (federal) government which is separate 
from the governments of member states; (0) limited but specific sovereign 
powers; and (c) a federal armed force adequate to enforce these powers. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the federal type is the third-party principle. 
The difference between the league and federal types is thus the difference between 
a substantial bet between two men without a stakeholder (league) and the 
same bet with a stakeholder (federal). 

A “confederation” is not a third type of international organization. In a 
confederation, the central authority either has sovereign powers and the means 
to carry them out, or it doesn’t. If it does not (as in the case of our Articles of 
Confederation) then it is a league. If it has sovereign powers (as in the case 
of the Swiss Confederation), it is a federal type. The central authority of the 
Swiss Confederation had very limited powers: It had a common foreign policy 
and armed forces. Its component cantons (sovereign states) had different 
forms of government, spoke different languages, practiced different religions; 
there were even tariff barriers between them. Yet the Swiss Confederation 
endured for over five centuries, after which it adopted another variant of the 
federal type—modeled after the United States Constitution. 

In order to judge the best kind of international organization for today’s 
conditions, we must apply a double yardstick: The organization must be effective 
in its stated goal of insuring peace; and it must be acceptable to an adequate 
number of nations in time to prevent the third world war. We already have 
a league—the United Nations; it is acceptable but it is not and cannot be 
effective. On the other hand, the United States Constitution variant of the 
federal type, though perhaps effective, is not and cannot be acceptable on a 
world-wide scale for decades if not for generations. . 

But we do not have decades before the next war. We have only 3 years more 
during which we can be sure that our cities are safe from atomic devastation. 
After 1950, it may be too late to disperse the gathering war clouds. Whatever 
we do, we must do it now. 

Does this mean that for the sake of acceptability we must abandon the federal 
type of organization? Not at all, for it is obvious that only a federal structure 
will be strong enough to prevent war. Nor does it mean that for the sake of 
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effectiveness we must bash our heads against the present-day walls of nationalism 
in an effort to apply the United States Constitution to the globe. There is a 
third way—the ABC plan. By means of three simple amendments, the ABC plan 
will transform the United Nations into a federal structure. It will give the 
UN, now, the basic ingredients from which a true world federation can develop. 

The objections of some federalists to the ABC plan arise from certain miscon- 
ceptions regarding federalism. The most important of them are: 

1. That a world government must have a congress elected by the peoples of 
the world: This is not the essence of the federal principle. If the world gov- 
ernment has sovereign powers and the means to carry them out, it is Separate 
from the governments of member states and is therefore a federal government. 

2. That a world government must have powers over all matters of international 
concern, such as commerce, immigration, ete.: This is not necessary to prevent 
war, and it is unacceptable. The world government, to prevent war, must have 
sovereign powers only in matters directly concerning aggression and preparation 
for aggression (armament). The nations of the UN have already given up, in 
principle, the right to wage aggressive war; they have approved the elimination 
of atomic weapons and the limitation of other armament. It remains only to 
transform these principles into enforceable world laws. 

3. That world laws must be enforced only on individuals, for to enforce them 
on governments of states would mean war; an excellent principle, but in prac- 
tice the governments of member-states may have to be coerced in order even to 
arrest and bring to trial guilty individuals. Individuals don’t produce atomic 
bombs or commit aggression unless backed by the power of the state. It follows 
that world laws must be enforced both on individuals and governments. 

4. That to enforce its powers the world government must have a complete 
monopoly of military force; that all states must totally disarm (except for 
militia) and an all-powerful federal armed force be established: This is totally 
unacceptable; it is fantastically dangerous; and it is not necessary to prevent 
war. No major state today—least of all the United States—is going to disarm 
completely and place itself at the mercy of an irresistible world armed force. 
To do so might mean disaster. Once all nations were disarmed, there would 
be nothing to prevent a clique of idealogical fanatics or a few generals in com- 
mand of the world army from using it to conquer the world. Enslaved peoples 
have been liberated from outside; but in the day of modern police states an 
enslaved world would have no hope of liberation—unless it be from Mars. The 
international police force proposed 3 the ABC plan offers the only means so far 
devised to establish a federal world structure which is adequate to prevent war 
and yet which cannot become a world tyranny. 

The time for generalities is past. We must achieve concrete results within 
3 years if the world is to be saved. But we can do so only on the basis of a 
concrete and practical program, such as the ABC plan. The CCUNR therefore 
appeals to all those who share our common goal: Join with us now in a united 
effort to reform the United Nations now, so that a true world federation can 
develop in the future, and lasting peace can be assured. : 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR UNITED NATIONS REFoRM, INc., 
ELy CULBERTSON, Chairman. 
LUCINDA HAZEN, Executive Director. 


Senator THomas of Utah. We stand in recess until Wednesday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a.m. Wednesday, 
February 8, 1950, in the caucus room, Senate Office Building.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1950 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGn RELATIONS, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Revision or THE Unitep Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on February 6, 
1950, in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Thomas of Utah, McMahon, Wiley, and Smith of 


New Jersey. 
Also present: Senators Fulbright and Kefauver. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


Senator THomas of Utah. We are considering this morning Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 57. Senator Kefauver, please. 
(S. Con. Res. 57 is as follows:) 


[S. Con. Res. 57, 81st Cong., 1st sess.] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty have declared themselves 
“determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civilization of 
their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty, and 
the rule of law,” and “resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and 
for the preservation of peace and security”; and 

Whereas they have agreed in article 2 of that treaty to ‘contribute toward 
the further development of peaceful and friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding 
of the principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being” and to “seek to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies” and to “encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them”; and 

Whereas the principles on which our American freedom is founded are those 
of federal union, which were applied for the first time in history in the United 
States Constitution; and 

Whereas our Federal Convention of 1787 worked out these principles of union 
as a means of safeguarding the individual liberty and common heritage of the 
people of thirteen sovereign States, strengthening their free institutions, uniting 
their defensive efforts, encouraging their economic collaboration, and severally 
attaining the aims that the democracies of the North Atlantic have set for them- 
selves in the aforesaid treaty ; and 

Whereas these federal union principles have succeeded impressively in ad- 
vancing such aims in the United States, Canada, Switzerland, and wherever 
other free peoples have applied them; and 

Whereas the United States, together with the biter signaéories to the treaty, 
has promised to bring about a better understanding of these federal principles 
and has, as their most extensive practitioner and greatest beneficiary, a unique 
moral obligation to make this contribution to peace; and 
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Whereas the United States and the other six democracies which sponsored 
the treaty have, by their success in drafting it and extending it to others, estab- 
lished a precedent for united action toward the attainment of these aims, and 
the creation of a free and lasting union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
President is requested to invite the democracies which sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty to name delegates, representing their principal political parties, 
to meet this year with delegates of the United States in a federal convention to 
explore how far their peoples and the peoples of such other democracies as the 
convention may invite to send delegates, can apply among them, within the 
framework of the United Nations, the principles of free federal union. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM TENNESSEE 


Senator Krrauver. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wish to speak briefly in behalf of Senate Concurrent Resolution 57, 
in behalf of the 24 or 25 other members of the United States Senate 
who have joined in the sponsorship of this resolution. My statement 
will be very brief and more by way of introduction of the distin- 
guished witnesses that we have here today who will discuss the reso- 
lution in more detail. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution seeks to explore the possibility of 
applying federal union principles to unite the democracies of the New 
and the Old Worlds in a union of the free, to explore whether we may 
not thus find, and lead humanity along the way to that better, happier, 
freer world which mankind has been vainly seeking by other routes, 
and for which the lives of so many men have been sacrificed in two 
World Wars. | 

This proposal does not prevent us from continuing the present 
efforts to solve by other methods the problems confronting us. It 
would not, for example, interfere with the work of the United Nations, 
the ECA, the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty or the 
rearmament of western Europe. But ay should these efforts prevent 
us from exploring the federal union solution ? 

We Americans face in the North Atlantic area, with the other six 
sponsors of the pact—Canada, Britain, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg—not one problem but a complex of problems: 
economic, political, military, atomic, monetary and, I may add, moral 
and spiritual. We have been trying to solve these problems separately, 
piecemeal, by the European recovery program on the economic side 
and, when that proved insufficient, by the North Atlantic Treaty on 
oe political side, and the military assistance program on the military 
side. 


‘ 


NEED FOR OVER-ALL PEACE PLAN 


Nearly half a decade following the end of actual hostilities, we find 
ourselves without a comprehensive, over-all plan for peace. Not only 
are we still relying on the piece-meal technique which Secretary 
Marshall justly condemned in his celebrated Boston speech, but we 
are confining our efforts to the diplomatic, or government-to-govern- 
ment approach. ‘We sought to solve this complex of problems first on 
a universal government-to-government basis, through Bretton Woods, 
the International Bank and Fund, the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, the Baruch plan. When that approach 
didn’t work, we got down to the heart of the problem in the North 
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Atlantic area, but still, we tackled each side of it separately on this 
government-to-government diplomatic basis in the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the rearmament program. 

The Atlantic Union resolution would not prevent continued efforts 
along these lines, or any of the variations of them that have been 
proposed in other resolutions. But it would permit us to try to solve 
this complex of problems by also tackling them (1) as a whole; (2) 
in company with the Canadian, British, French and Benelux democra- 
cies with whom we share most closely these economic, military, mone- 
tary and atomic problems, and who sponsored with us the North 
Atlantic Pact; and (3) on the man-to-man federal union basis of our 
own United States Constitution. 

The Atlantic Union exploration would not deter efforts for disarma- 
ment or a great moral effort for peace as suggested by Senators Tyd- 
ings and McMahon. It would encourage these efforts, because its 
purpose is peaceful, not aggressive. It would not further widen the 
gap between Russia and the democracies because the door would al- 
ways be open for the people of any nation when they have freedom 
and when they want peace by law. 

The supporters of this resolution will endeavor to present testi- 
mony as comprehensive as the time allotted them permits. Former 
United States Justice Owen J. Roberts will deal primarily with the 

olitical and jurisdictional aspects of the proposal; Hon. Will L. 

layton will concern himself especially with the economic aspects; 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson will testify with regard to the military 
and defense aspects; and Dr. Harold Urey will deal primarily with 
the atomic and scientific aspects. Each of them will bring out the 
urgency of passage of the resolution, the practical problems of creat- 
ing an Atlantic Union within the fields they cover, and the implica- 
tions both of creating the union and of continuing the current dis- 
union in those fields. 

In addition the Honorable James A. Wadsworth will testify on 
specific issues relating to alliances generally and to the North At- 
lantic Treaty in particular; Mr. J. Parker Van Zandt, president of 
Aviation Research Institute, will deal with specific problems in air. 
geography and the strategic importance of western Europe in an air 
age; and Mr. Clarence Streit, the author of Union Now, who has done 
so much work on the subject of federal union during the last 15 years, 
will deal with the importance of this resolution to freedom and dis- 
cuss other issues which may not have been fully covered by other 
witnesses. 

Too often already, our hopes have failed us. Too often since Pearl 
Harbor we have been forced into precipitate action by the failure of 
our hopes. We, too, could be forced to offer union overnight, as the 
British were at Dunkirk, but that is not the way our forefathers built 
this great Union of ours. It is easy to speed from makeshift to make- 
shift, but to build an enduring union takes time. 

Whatever we may think of the North Atlantic Treaty, it does gain 
us time. The question is: How shall we use this time? We, who sup- 
port this Atlantic Union resolution, propose that we should use this 
time to begin without delay to explore the possibilities of oceanic 
federation now, while we can explore with careful prudence. It is 
not too much to say that it would be imprudent and even reckless to 
delay this urgent action. There are many recent developments which 
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threaten to make piecemeal policies end in failure and disaster, as 
did our policy in China, and to bring crashing down the security and 
the economic structure which we have erected at such vast expense 
in the postwar years. 

These developments are familiar to us all. By 1952,-it must be 
expected that Russia will have enough atomic bombs to destroy many 
of the great cities of western Europe. If she has by then added the _ 
hydrogen bomb to her arsenal, the prospect for Europeans and us 
will be yet more awesome. It is only wise statesmanship to weigh 
the possibility that this development may undermine the defense value 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In 1952, the Marshall plan is scheduled to end; a fact which cre- 
ates uncertainty about the future economic condition of western 
Europe. Meanwhile, the cold war continues and gives every indica- 
tion of not terminating in the early future. Already our budget has > 
been thrown out of balance by defense requirements in a period of 
full employment. If a depression, such as has always followed war, 
should engulf us under these conditions, the consequences defy 
prediction. 

In this situation, it is but common sense to begin to examine a more 
comprehensive solution of our security and economic problems which 
will serve us in the event our present policies should fail. I believe 
that those of us who are responsible for the welfare of the American 
people can do no less. 

The only question this resolution raises, really, is this: Is it wise, 
or unwise, to call a federal convention to bring us answers to all 
these other questions? Shall we now finally begin to consider the 
one way out of our troubles that we have not yet even explored? 
Or shall we continue to neglect this way which all our history teaches 
us to trust? Shall we begin this exploration now, while we have 
time to do it carefully? Or shall we take a chance, wait until events 
force us to move? 

As we work in our role of leadership for peace, we must have an 
idea and a larger plan. The American people are becoming dissatis- 
fied that we merely hold our own in Europe while we are losing so 
much in Asia. The people are apt to tire of our cold-war efforts unless 
we present an idea and a definite plan which arouses the imagina- 
tion of the people of our own country, as well as that of the free peoples 
all over the world. 

oe Concurrent Resolution 57 presents such an idea and such 
a plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you are anxious to hear these distinguished 
witnesses who are here, and it is my great honor and privilege to 
introduce the president of the Atlantic Union Committee, former 
United States Justice Owen J. Roberts. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Does the Senator want to yield to 
any questions at this point? 

Senator Krerauver. I would be very happy to, but I don’t want to 
infringe too much on the time of the witnesses. 


IS ATLANTIC UNION EXCLUSIVE? 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. It may be the questions I have in 
mind at the moment will be covered by the other witnesses, but I would 
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like to suggest this to the distinguished Senator, that the question 
has been raised by people who have commented on these various plans 
we have been getting as to whether this Atlantic Union intends to 
bring the so-called cultured nations of the world together into one 
union as against the masses in Asia, for example, that are outside of 
the pale and wouldn’t be invited to come in. That seems to be a 
trouble po with the World Federalists, for example, and I hope 
that will be thoroughly explored in this hearing. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Smith, it will be thoroughly discussed 
by other witnesses. I may say briefly that the eventual hope of those 
of us in the Atlantic Union group is that some time in the future all 
the nations of the world may appreciate personal freedom and democ- 
racy, peace by law, the advantages of a life that guarantees some rights 
to its citizens, and we would envision that while we start out with 
people who have practiced democracy for a long time, not for an 
aggressive purpose but for a peaceful purpose, that the door should 
be open for other peoples of other nations to come into this under- 
taking when they are prepared to do so, but that point will be fully 
discussed. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Is this proposal presently limited 
to the Atlantic Treaty group of nations to come in to consider fed- 
eration ? | 

Senator Kerauver. The resolution asks that the President call a 
convention or a meeting of the seven original sponsors of the North 
Atlantic Pact. When they meet they undoubtedly would call in repre- 
sentatives or invite representatives of other nations to join with them 
in the discussion. But we felt that since these were tried democracies 
that had some experience, and we have worked with them for a long 
time, that this would be the group to start with. 

Senator SmurH of New Jersey. This proposal wouldn’t be in the 
nature of amendments to the UN Charter at all; it wouldn’t have 
anything to do with that, would it? 

Senator Kerauver. No, sir. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Totally independent of that? 

Senator Kerauver. Totally independent. 


EFFECT IN FAR EAST 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Does this contemplate looking to- 
ward the crisis in the Far East at the present time or would it have 
nothing to do with that? I am very much concerned with that. As 
you know, I have just been there. 

Senator Kerauver. It is totally independent of the UN. We will 
show in our testimony that this is not contradictory to the purpose 
of the United Nations. On the other hand, it would strengthen the 
UN, and all of us want to build up and do everything we possibly 
can to help the United Nations. It doesn’t immediately concern it- 
self with the situation in the Far East, but it does indirectly and 
eventually would. The geographical problems will be discussed by 
some of the witnesses who will follow me, and I know they will dis- 
cuss the picture in the Far East. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I will postpone any further ques- 
tions, then. 
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Senator Krerauver. Then, at the end of the hearing, I may say, if 
there are any questions the Senator feels have not been discussed, why, 
to the extent that I am able to give any light on them, or at least the 
attitude of the sponsors of this resolution, I will be delighted again to 
take the stand. | 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I ask these preliminary questions, 
recognizing the Senator’s great ability and his fine spirit in backing 
this whole proposal. That is the reason I asked the questions. 

Senator Keravuver. I appreciate the observation of the distin- 
guished Senator very much. | 

Senator Wizey. Call your next witness, please. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Justice Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OWEN J. ROBERTS, FORMER JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT; PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTIC UNION COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION 


Senator Wirry. Mr. Roberts, we are glad to see you here with your 
usual smile, which has sort of pervaded every meeting that you attend. 
Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I would like to add a word of wel- 
come to Mr. Roberts, who has been a friend of mine for many years. 

Justice Roserts. ‘Thank you, Senator Smith. 

I have prepared this statement more or less as a lawyer would pre- 
pare a brief. I do not want to take the committee’s time with irrele- 
vancies and I hope that what I say will be close to the point. 

Senator Witey. You are sure that it is not a judicial decision instead 
of a lawyer’s brief ? 


PEACE IS PRECARIOUS 


Justice Ropers. No, sir. It isan advocate’s presentation. My first 
heading is “Why peace makes Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 
urgent”: Peace remains precarious; indeed our so-called peace seems 
little better than an armed truce. Why is this? Because a nation 
that despies our ideas and our institutions, and proposes, if possible, to 
destroy them, grows ever more powerful. 

First, Soviet Russia today controls one-third of the surface of the 
earth. Her foreign policy 1s a mixture of old-fashioned imperialism 
and modern fifth-column tactics. These tactics have enabled the 
Soviet to annex or take over the governments of Estonia, Latvia, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, A]- 
bania, eastern Germany, and now, China. Meanwhile, democratic 
nations have, through the UN, made to the Soviet offer after offer of 
cooperation. Offer after offer has been rejected by Russia, which, in 
5 years, has exercised the veto power 41 times to block every move 
toward world peace and world cooperation. 

Today the Kremlin dictatorship threatens Asia from Iran all the 
way to Japan. It threatens Europe from Turkey and Greece to Scan- 
dinavia. It is turning Germany into a powder keg capable of explod- 
ing into World War ITI. | 

The Soviet is in possession of the atomic bomb. Soviet production 
and economy are controlled by the state for the strict benefit of the 
clique that rules the state, and without regard for the consumer needs 
with which the democracies concern themselves. Soviet-regimented 
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production for war can rapidly bring the Kremlin to the point where 
it will feel prepared to transform the cold war into an atomic war. 
In the meanwhile, the democracies are divided amongst themselves. 
They are divided on policy toward China and Germany. They are 
divided on questions of international trade which involve tariffs and 
convertibility of currencies. 

Such division further encourages the Kremlin and paralyzes the 
UN. While the United States hesitates to be represented on the board 
of the clearing agency set up by ECA to help Marshall-plan countries 
achieve currency convertibility, Russia has, according to a report 
issued by the Committee for the Study of European Questions, stabil- 
ized and backed with gold the rate.of exchange among her satellite 
nations in Europe, and between these nations and the Soviet. Russia 
is on the way to establishing a stabilized and unified ruble area far 
larger than the present dollar and sterling areas. 


ONLY UNITED WORLD IS COMMUNIST WORLD 


There is one world today, although not the world of which Wendell 
Willkie dreamed. The only united world is the Communist world. 
Amongst the democracies, each nation behaves as though it were a 
world unto itself, and the old American motto “United we stand— 
divided we fall,” is still good. Democratic unity prior to 1914 could 
have prevented World Wars I and II. Democratic unity now can 
prevent world war III. | 

Secondly, bear in mind that the Kremlin may plan to win the world 
in either of two ways: (1) by a crash of the democratic economy 
induced by unbearable defense costs; (2) by military means, if neces- 
sary. We must take measures to forestall either eventuality. If we 
are to prevent Russian military action, we must be able to deliver a 
counterblow so devastating as to preclude any attack upon us. We 
must solve the dilemma of securing much more impressive power at 
little extra cost In men, money, and material. 

In a report made by Secretary of Defense Johnson in the present 
year, he says: “It is obvious, however, that we cannot continue indefi- 
nitely on the current scale our expenditures for atomic bombs, ships, 
planes, guns, and tanks, and for the forces to man them, without de- 
pressing our standards of living by thus diverting funds we should 
necessarily spend for food, clothing, shelter, health, welfare, and 
education.” __ 

That was written before an expenditure of unascertained billions 
for a hydrogen bomb was suggested. Through our defense com- 
mitments under the Atlantic Pact, through our economic commit- 
ments under the Marshall plan, and through our own defense com- 
mitments, nearly half of our Federal taxes are consumed. The eco- 
nomic burden is greater than the American people can continue to 
bear. And all this applies with greater force to England, to France, 
to Benelux. | 

If we lay down the burden, Stalin will take over Europe. If we 
carry it until our resources are drained to the point of economic crash 
Stalin will have won the global cold war. Other witnesses will 
elaborate these matters. 
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ATLANTIC UNION IS PARTNERSHIP 


Third, there 1s a way out. That is the way of partnership and 
unity, the-way of sharing responsibility for the defense of freedom, 
the way of Atlantic Union. A federal union of Atlantic democracies, 
with a common foreign policy, a common currency, a common defense 
force, with free movement of goods and services, is the surest, cheap- 
est, strongest way to stop war, to stop communism, to create prosperity, 
to extend freedom. Such a federation would be colossally powerful 
in arms, in industry, in raw materials, in financial and moral power. 

Such a union, by uniting the defense forces of its members, would 
create a stronger defense at less cost. Combining the armed forces of 
all would permit some disarmament by each. At the same time, the 
defense of the democracies would be so strong that no aggressor would 
dare attack. Such a union would be a positive factor. It would em- 
body the psychological power and drive that free men need. Free- 
dom’s gain by it would put in shadow communism’s gain in China. It 
is our best defense and preventive of war. 

I realize that, desirable as I believe it, Atlantic Union cannot be 
achieved overnight. We thank God that democracy does not move 
with the speed of dictatorship. But Atlantic Union can be explored— 
this year. It has never been officially explored. The time is overdue. 
Despite all disasters since 1914, we haven’t yet, as a people, begun 
even to explore this solution. Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 will 
permit such exploration now. The decisions of the convention will 
have to be referred for ratification to the peoples the delegates repre- 
sent. This will require still more time. And we do not know how 
much time we have. Unless we begin now to make exploration pos- 
sible, the economy of western Europe may have collapsed or the 
hydrogen bomb may have wiped out time. 


HOW THE AIMS OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 MIGHT BE ACHIEVED 


A. How the proposed convention might be set up: First a word as 
to the nature of the convention. As Senator Kefauver has stated, it 
is not intended to be a diplomatic conference, nor a purely private 
meeting, but is rather to be likened to our own Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. This means that the delegates are to be officially 
chosen, but not to be instructed by their governments. Each delegate 
would vote as an individual, according to his own conscience, with 
each country’s vote counted according to the vote of a majority of 
its delegates. 

Second, the resolution leaves it to the Executive to arrange the de- 
tails of the convention, presumably in consultation with the invitees, 
except that it requires delegations to be composed of persons of all 
principal political parties, and empowers the body to invite other 
democracies to participate. The reasons for these provisions are that 
the Congress shall concentrate on the basic issue, that of calling the 
convention. But, of course, the Congress may add further require- 
ments as to how that convention shall be set up. 

The Atlantic Union Committee has adopted no policy in respect of 
the detailed organization of the convention, for we should not presume 
to attempt to settle such matters. Realizing, however, that questions 
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will occur to you in this regard, we give you the tentative views of some 
of us, in an effort to show that reasonable answers may be found. 

(a) Representation : The convention could be organized, roughly, on 
a population basis—say, 2 votes for a country of 1,000,000 people or 
less; 8 votes for a country of more than 1,000,000, but less than 235,- 
000,000 ; 6 additional votes for each additional 25,000,000. This would 

ive the following representation: United States, 38; United King- 

om, 14; France, 14; Canada, 8; Netherlands, 8; Belgium, 8; Luxem- 
burg, 2. On this basis, the total votes of North America and Europe 
would be equal, each having 46. 

(6) Method of voting: A majority of states voting might be re- 
quired for adoption of any resolution; Luxemburg’s delegates to vote 
as part of the Belgian delegation, this to avoid giving undue weight 
to so small a state. Thus, the total votes by states would be six, with 
four necessary toa majority. ‘There can be no danger to any nation in 
such arrangement, for if a majority of any nation’s delegates refuse 
to sign the convention’s report or its draft, ratification by that nation 
is unlikely. 

(c) The United States delegation: The United States delegation 
should be composed of citizens in their capacity as such, in contradis- 
tinction to officials as such. They presumably will be named by the 
President, on behalf of our people, and not as official representatives 
of our Government. Such a delegation might be composed of 4 from 
the executive departments, 6 from the Senate, 6 from the House of 
Representatives, 4 governors or ex-governors, and 18 private citizens 
from various walks of life. All would act in their capacity as citizens, 
as a Governor Randolph of Virginia in our own convention of 
1787. 

The advantages of such an approach are that the convention’s action 
does not involve the prestige of our Government; it cannot commit this 
or any other government or nation; it brings to the fore the citizen, 
who is the true basic sovereign in a federal union; it encourages the 
obliteration of national and party lines in voting; it begins the educa- 
tion of Europeans in the true principles of federation; it spreads the 
educational benefits of the convention among many delegates; and 
it minimizes the risk of failure. 


CONVENTION TO CONSTITUTE UNION 


B. How the convention might constitute the proposed union: Again, 
the Atlantic Union Committee feels it would be inappropriate for it 
to take any firm stand as to the details of the structure of the proposed 
union. But it should seem that if the convention were to apply the 
oe mee of existing federal unions, the constitution should 
include: 

(a) A bill of rights: This would guarantee the citizens all the 
rights they enjoy in each and all member nations today. No one 
would lose any such rights. 

(6) A frame of government: This would be such as to secure the 
citizens’ rights against aggression, dictatorship, and anarchy. It 
should embrace a legislature, probably of two houses, elected by the 
people, an executive capable of enforcing union law upon the citizens, 
and a judiciary empowered to adjudicate disputes between citizens and 
between member states. 
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(c) Division of powers: A threefold division of powers seems 
needful. ‘These should be defined. First, the powers reserved to the 
people by the bill of rights; secondly, the powers retained by the 
member states; and thirdly, the specific powers delegated to the union, 
such as to provide: (1) A union defense force and foreign policy; 
(2) a union free market; (3) a union currency; (4) a union postal 
system; (5) a union citizenship, in addition to national citizenship; 
and (6) a union power of taxation to render the union capable o 
implementing and exercising its delegated powers. 

How far the constitution should go in this allocation of powers 
between the union and its members would be for the convention to 
determine, having in view the best interests of all the citizens of the 
union. 

(d@) Ratification, new members, amendment: There should be, it 
seems, provision for ratification of the constitution by the peoples of 
the participating nations, for admission of additional nations, and 
for amendment. 

(e) Special problems: The convention would face certain special 

roblems. Among these are: (1) The language problem that has 
ane solved by Switzerland and Canada; (2) whether to adopt our 
system or a so-called parliamentary system, or some compromise be- 
tween them; (3) the free enterprise-socialist problem. 

None of these, or others that might be mentioned, seem insoluble if 
. approached in the hght of the enormous benefits of union and the 
alternative probabilities of continued disunion. 

(f) Transition measures: The convention doubtless would have to 
provide for the circumstances of transition by the nations to fed- 
eration. Immigration and tariffs will doubtless require special 
provisions. 


POLITICAL AND MORAL IMPLICATIONS OF SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 57 


A. As respects the convention: 1. The convention, as we have seen, 
implies no commitment, but its calling will show that we take seriously 
our Atlantic Pact obligations. The preamble so states. 

2. Adoption of the resolution will give added moral support to the 
pact. It is inconceivable that, while the convention is in session, the 
constituent nations would not vote to repel aggression against any 
of them. 

3. Passage of the resolution would quiet European fears of our 
return to isolationism, by proving we are ready to explore the pos- 
sibility of going beyond the pact and ECA. 

4. Its passage will demonstrate we are no longer merely preaching 
federation to Europe, but are preparing to participate in it with them. 

5. Its passage would afford an example of a great nation offering 
to explore union openly and freely on the basis of the equality of our 
citizens and the citizens of snail nations, the keystone of our own 
federation of large and small states. 

6. By combining prudence and generosity with boldness, the reso- 
lution implies maturity, wisdom, and strength; it must, therefore, 
make a far stronger appeal everywhere than mere separatist and na- 
tionalistic action, however prudent or generous or bold. 
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7. Passage of the resolution will attest the continuance of bipartisan 
foreign policy in the United States. As you know, the resolution is 
sponsored in the Congress and supported throughout the country by 
persons of all parties and all shades of political opinion. 

8. Finally, and of major importance, the calling of a convention 
implies no division of the world into two antagonistic camps, as does 
the policy that ostensibly makes an offer to all nations, such as world 
federation or world alliance, which all Communist nations are cer- 
tain to refuse. That sort of offer tends to harden the present Com- 
munist-non-Communist division of the world. It forces every nation 
to choose sides formally or to formally declare its neutrality. Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 57 faces only 6 of 60 nations with the need of 
choosing—and they need choose only to explore or not to explore 
federation. It leaves the great bulk of the nations where they are 
now—in between the Communist bloc and the Atlantic Pact group, 
but none of them forced to formally take sides or positions. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT REQUIRED 


B. As respects the eventual union: 1. Ratification of a union con- 
stitution involves amendment of our own Constitution, so that our 
Government may become a member of the union. 

2. Adherence to the union involves the transfer from the United 
States of such powers as are given to the union government. But it 
involves no loss by the United States or the 48 States of their other 
existing powers under their respective constitutions. Moreover, the 
citizen, whose sovereignty is basic in our form of government, loses 
none of his sovereignty. He exercises it. He remains at the hub 
of the wheel; he merely creates a new spoke; he redelegates power to a 
new agent. Thereby, he gains greater power and freedom, more 
security, less taxes, and a vaster free market. 

8. Great economies are bound to result from union. A simple 
example will illustrate. The proposed union would eliminate all dip- 
lomatic expense within the union. But more, it would permit the 
merger of seven different and now rival diplomatic services to each of 
some 50 nations. Perhaps this is not a relatively large item in na~ 
tional budgets, but the possible savings, through merger, in defense 
spending and in taxes are of a different order. Other witnesses will 
speak of them. 7 

4, The union would have its own budget. But, save for minor ad- 
ministrative expenses, each item in that budget would betoken the 
oe or elimination of a corresponding item in each national 

udget. 


RELATIONSHIP TO REGIONAL PACTS 


C. As respects UN, Inter-American Pact, Atlantic Pact: (1) The 
calling of the proposed convention requires no action by the UN, 
nor would it be contrary to any provision of the Charter. Hence, un- 
like other proposals, especially those that involve Charter amendment, 
this avoids bitter debate and delay in the UN. And, be it noted, the 
Kremlin cannot veto it. Atlantic Union, with one foreign policy for 
members, would immeasurably strengthen the United Nations by 
uniting those members most devoted to UN aims of world peace, 
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world freedom, and world justice. But more, the union would 
strengthen the UN morally through the example of sovereign peoples 
uniting voluntarily. Once formed, the union would be a member of the 
UN, and could retain the voting power now enjoyed by its several 
members. In view of the Soviet precedent, this would require no 
amendment of the Charter. 

2. The proposed union would inherit the position of the United 
States in the inter-American organization; and as Latin-American 
nations entered the union, it would gradually replace that organization. 

8. Such projects as ECA, the Atlantic Pact, and arms for Europe 
would not be affected by the convention, but would have no further 
reason for existence once the union is formed. In fact, the union 
would supersede all those poisonous rich-uncle-poor-nephew stop- 
gaps by a healthier citizen-to-citizen relationship. 

D. As respects outside nations: Fears are expressed that nations 
not invited to the convention will think themselves excluded and 
treated as second-class with resulting serious rifts in international 
friendship. These fears are groundless. The Atlantic Pact engend- 
ered no such resentment. Friendly nations, large and small, democ- 
racies as well as others, were omitted from the invitation to form 
that alliance. And note, the convention itself, not we, the United 
States, will have the responsibility of further invitations to partici- 
pate in its deliberations. Moreover, the union, when formed, will keep 
the door open to any nation which guarantees individual liberty and 
popular representative government. 

In this connection, consider the importance of the union. It will 
establish a free market for 400,000,000 people. It would, in turn, 
afford the only important market for all other nations. It would be 
their best buyer of raw materials and their sole source of supply for 
many manufactured goods. They could not sell their products to 
Soviet Russia, nor buy what they need from her, nor transport much 
to or from her. The union would have to blunder badly to lose any 
of these nations to the Kremlin. 


IMPLICATIONS OF DELAY OR DEFEAT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


Delay or defeat of the resolution has, for me, dreadful implications. 

1. The dangers to peace I cited at the outset grow more ominous by 
the hour. The chance that some incident, unimportant in itself, may 
inflame national passions is always to be reckoned with. The unstable 
economic condition of the world may, at any time, despite our aid and 
our efforts, bring on economic collapse everywhere. In any event, it 
is a Serious question how long we as a nation can carry the load of the 
world’s needs. 

2. I submit we must be bold and positive, not negative and timid 
in our defense of human freedom. I fear our course has savored ot 
“too little and too late.” I can cite an example from my own 
experience. 

In the spring of 1947, an industrialist and a patriot whose company 
had supplied materials to the Manhattan project came to me and told 
me that by 1950, Russia would be making atom bombs. I asked him 
what basis he had for such a prophecy. He replied it was business 
horse sense. He said: “Everybody knows the scientific principles 
involved. We are counting on Russia’s lack of engineering skill and 
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industrial know-how. We are in error. I know what the Russians 
can do with technical aid from Germans and Czechs. I say to you, 
if the United States will supply me with the requisite materials, I’ 
undertake with an American team to complete a bomb plant from 
scratch in about 2 years, with no outside aid and no inside knowledge.” 

I was so impressed that I took him to a Cabinet officer to whom he 
repeated his story. That officer, after inquiry in officials circles, told 
us we need not be alarmed; that the Russians could not make a bomb 
for from 7 to 10 years. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Justice, right there, I think we ought 
to put in just exactly how long it took us to make the first. bomb. 

Justice Roserts. The point was that once you had shown by engi- 
neering competence that you could make it, the fellow who started 
to do it a second time had the encouragement to do it faster, and 
could do it faster. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes, of course, he would do it faster. 
So that if we know the date when, so far as Congress is concerned, 
Secretary Stimson came up and talked to some of us and the date of 
the first bomb at Hiroshima, we would logically have the oustide limit 
as to how long it would take to build the bomb. 

Justice Roserts. What was our limit, about 3 years, wasn’t it? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I don’t think so. It wasn’t that long. 
It went off in 45; 3 years before that would be ’42. 

Justice Roperts. I think they started on it in °42. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I do remember the date, because some- 
thing very, very important in my life happened, so that I remember 
the date exactly. It wasin April or March, 742. 

Justice Roperts. That is what I thought. So, it took us 3 years. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. 

Justice Roperts. And we were calculating it would take the Rus- 
sians from 7 to 10 years. 

Senator THomas of Utah. And we had other things to do at that 
time. 

Justice Roperts. Why must we keep underestimating? 1952 looks 
to me to be a good dead line for our reckoning. Then ECA will expire 
and mayhap the hydrogen bomb will be born. There is urgent need 
for action. We believe that Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 is the 
life line. If we are wrong, let’s investigate and find that out. All 
the Atlantic Union Committee asks is that the United States—and by 
the United States, I mean its citizens and not its diplomats—take 
leadership in providing opportunity for exploration now. 


THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ISSUE 


I believe that material force and economic arrangements, in them- 
selves, are valueless in this crisis. If mankind is to save his freedoms, 
a value much higher must lead him, This is the spiritual, the moral, 
not the material. 

The concept of federal union of peoples of various nations rests on 
the ideal of the dignity of the individual, on the ideal of a free life in 
a community formed to promote the common weal, the ideal of liberty 
under the people’s law. I refuse to believe that men, if free agents, 
will not strive for that form of government which safeguards and 
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promotes this way of life. I refuse to believe that mere mechanical 
difficulties and obstacles can thwart man’s attainment of this goal. 

Federal union is morally and spiritually right; it is ideally right. 
Then, I say it is attainable by men of good will. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witey. Justice Roberts, I want to thank you for a very 
clear exposition of the resolution. 


RESOLUTION CALLS FOR EXPLORATION 


First, as I understand it, the over-all objective of the resolution is 
that you want the Congress to take official action to the end that it 
will recommend the calling of a convention to explore the potentialities 
of your suggestion. ; 

Justice Roserts. The resolution requests the President to appoint 
citizen delegates to such a convention and to invite the other six 
nations who joined with us in sponsoring the Atlantic Pact to send 
similar delegates. In other words, it is on the old pattern of the 
Convention of 1787, where the States sent their citizens to discuss 
the thing and report back. 

Senator Winey. I think that is a clear statement. 

Justice Roserts. I spoke to a leading Republican in the House some- 
time ago about whose position I had been in doubt. When we had 
discussed it a little bit, he said, “Well, all you want to do is explore, 
isn’t it?” I said, “I want to find out if there is anything possible, if 
we can go further.” “Well,” he said, “in the present crisis of things, 
I am for exploring any avenue to better our international position.” 
He said, “You will get no opposition from me on your olan 

Senator Wier. I think you made that very clear. You don’t 
expect that by virtue of the mere exploration process that, you will 
get the answer to the international situation between Stalin and his 
gang and the rest of the world, do you? 

Justice Roserts. No,I don’t. But I do think it will be a great object 
lesson to Stalin if the democracies are sitting down and discussing, 
man-to-man, as citizens, a closer union. As I say, I think it will be 
one of the most salutary things in the world, and will give hope to 
Kurope. If they realize that this great Nation is willing to sit down 
on a citizen-to-citizen basis and discuss some closer form of union, 
think of the lift it will give to the people in Europe. They are won- 
dering now when the Marshall plan runs out what is going to happen 
to them. They are wondering whether we are going to be too little 
and too late with military aid to them; in fact, I don’t see how military 
aid to western Europe will prevent Russian overflow of that whole 
area, but, be that as it may, they are none too happy, and I think this 
sort of a great gesture would give moral courage all over the world. 


RELATIONSHIP ATLANTIC TREATY TO ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Witey. Would you mind very briefly showing the contrast 
between what you envision here, Union Now, and what we have 
under the North Atlantic Treaty ? 

Justice Roperrs. Yes. I would compare it this way: Suppose that 
the Thirteen Original Colonies, being bound by the Articles of Con- 
federation, were fa ced with a military difficulty, the Continental Con- 
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gress could have called for troops from each of the States. They 
would have sent them or not. They were all bound by their pledge to 
send them, but we all know, Senator, that when exigencies that are 
national in character arise, you can’t count on a treaty. 

Now, I would like to go back to the French devaluation of the franc, 
about a year ago; I think it was about a year ago. You remember 
that under the International Monetary Fund, they had agreed not 
to devalue without the consent of the other members of the fund. 
Then a national crisis arose in France and, without the consent of 
the other members of the International Monetary Fund, they devalued. 
I have never blamed the French for doing it. But a national exigency 
required them to repudiate an international agreement. 

Now we have got the Atlantic Pact. We had the League of Na- 
tions. When Mussolini broke over, Senator, did France and England 
go in with the rest of the League of Nations to punish him? They 
had national selfish reasons why they didn’t want to, and he went, 
really, unpunished, didn’t he, for his aggression? When Japan broke 
over, we patted them on the wrist, but Britain’s relations with Japan 
were such that France and Britain didn’t want to go into a disciplinary 
action under the League of Nations against Japan. 

Now that is the trouble with these alliances. Your national honor 
is pledged, but the doctrine has always been that when a national 
exigency arises, you may repudiate it or denounce, as they call it, and 
walk out. Now, under the pact, Senator, look how awkward the 
arrangement is. You have got to finagle between 12 nations all the 
time to settle every little question of integration and of agreement, 
and so forth. It is a very awkward arrangement when each of the 
nations has to specify the quota it will send in case of—all that sort 
of thing. How different it is in a federation like our own, where the 
defense mechanism represents all 48 States and acts for all of them. 
Our War Department doesn’t have to get the consent of California 
to send California troops for a purpose, because they are all citizens 
of the Union and all equally bound to the great Union, the United 
States of America. DoI make myself clear? 

Senator Witey. You make yourself very clear. However, while 
your argument is very persuasive in that regard, we had to fight, of 
course, the Civil War to determine whether we were a Union or not. 
South Carolina and the other States inade up their mind that they 
had a right to step out and do otherwise than what we asked them to 
do. Now you run into a situation which is very apparent in Europe 
today, and I think it goes to the matter of the will and the desire 
and what you might call the faith of these people, who have been 
pounded through the centuries. I was just reading yesterday a 
synopsis of the report of a number of commentators who have just 
returned to the United States, Report on World Conditions, and it 
was very illuminating to have some of them bring out the thought 
that if another war happened, a lot of these very people you are talking 
about as copartners in this arrangement will probably try to side-step 
the issue, because war is so terrible. 


LIKE-MINDED NATIONS IN ATLANTIC UNION 


Justice Roserrs. That is one thing that has always impressed me 
about the World Federalists’ approach, that if Russia doesn’t come in, 
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as I think she wouldn’t come into any federation, assuming you could 
federate an autocracy and a democracy, which I don’t think you can, 
but assuming you could, on a very low level, the theory is that if Russia 
didn’t come in, everybody else would join up. You would have a new 
United Nations with Russia left out. I have talked to two or three of 
the best informed diplomats in this country. They all tell me that if 
Russia refused to go along, stepped out of it now or refused to go into 
any other form of federation, about half the other nations in the world 
would climb a tree at once, would get on a limb and say, “Now, look, 
the big boys are at it, the United Sates and Russia. We will go up 
in the tree and be neutral.” They said you wouldn’t get them into 
your union. They would think it wasn’t safe. They would rather 
sit out and watch and see what the results were. Now that is the 
reason why we think that the only safe thing to do is to take the 
advanced nations who understand individual hberty, where a man 
has some kind of a defense against his government’s aggression against 
him, where he is represented in a legislative body. It isn’t true de- 
mocracy. It is a republican form of government as these nations 
practice it now. Those nations could sit down and talk the same 
language a great deal better than if you called in the representatives 
of a lot of backward nations or autocracies at the formation of this 
union, and this answers your question, Senator Smith. Otherwise you 
have got to run the risk of inviting into a convention, and making it a 
babel of tongues, backward nations, like China, for example, as it 
stands today. Now the ordinary Chinese, I suppose, you know better 
than I do, wouldn’t know what representation in government meant. 
Most of the Chinese population wouldn’t know what a vote meant. 

Now you would have to have the representatives of that kind of a 
backward government in and you would have to have dictatorships, 
like Peron’s dictatorship, in. Imagine the babel of tongues when you 
try to set up with such people a federation built on the individual 
citizens as ours is and as Switzerland’s is, as Australia’s is and as 
Canada’s is. They wouldn’t go along with it. The very essence of 
dictatorship is: You can’t come across my border without my consent. 
That is just the antithesis of federation. The United States knows 
no State borders. Its laws are applicable to its citizens throughout 
the country. Well, now, we think that is an invention the like of which 
there has never been in political history, and it doesn’t work perfectly 
here, but it has worked well enough so that we have been the happiest 
and the most prosperous Nation in the world, and I have no question 
but that the system is at the bottom of our success. Just figure, if you 
will, what this Nation would have been if every State had been per- 
mitted to have tariffs against every other State. Just figure, if you 
will, the result if every State could have discriminated against the 
commerce of every other State. Just figure, if you will, if every State 
had the right to answer the call to arms or not, as a State, when the 
Nation was in danger. It just wouldn’t have been a nation. 

Senator Witry. The very basis of your argument, as I see it, which 
has appealed to me, is that you feel that first your nucleus must be of 
kindred minds, at least politically. 

Justice Roserts. That is right. 

Senator Witey. Otherwise you immediately create an international 
basis for some more friction. 

Justice Roserts. An international crazy quilt. 
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SOVIET AS ONE WORLD 


Senator Wixey. That is right. Now, then, just two more questions 
you spoke about which I think need a little bit of elaboration. You 
spoke about that there was one united world and that was Russia. 

Justice Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Of course, I couldn’t agree with that, because, as 
I understand it, in Russia there is not this kindred of thought. You 
have got some 70 different tongues. 

Justice Roperts. Languages; I know you have. 

Senator Witey. And you have got certainly disintegrating forces 
everywhere Russia has laid her palsied hand, and perhaps that unity 
is certainly not something that would grow stronger unless it were 
done entirely through the application of physical force and the people 
made serfs. 

Justice Roperts. That is what I mean by it as one world. It is in 
the fist of the Kremlin. That little group does all the thinking, does 
all the planning, does all the engineering, does everything. I don’t 
mean that they are concrete unified people—far from it. If they were 
let alone, Senator, I think we could do a great deal with many of 
them. I would attempt to go to Georgia tomorrow. There would be 
an independent, free lot of citizens were they not under the yoke. 
I could go to Georgia tomorrow if it were free and take a chance on 
bringing it into a federation and I could go to some of the other 
sections of Russia. But they are tightly bound, as you pointed out. 


COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Senator WiLEy. Does the recent development in the hydrogen bomb 
change the picture any? 

Justice Roserts. I think it only makes union more urgent, Senator. 
How in the name of sense are we going to spend—I don’t know what 
we have spent on the atom bomb—you gentlemen are probably well 
informed and probably know, but it runs into many billions of dollars. 
It must be 17 or 18 billion dollars. Your current and original appro- 
priations, I suppose, put another 17 or 18 billion. dollars into that 
for the hydrogen bomb development. How long is our economy going 
to stand this ? What will we do? I think we will have to become a 
Fascist state, with a fuehrer. We will have to be regimented, and we 
will have to stop eating well. We will have to be rationed. In other 
words, the Russian system is the perfect system for keeping your 
feet under you for military purposes, because you can starve the pro- 
letariat. They are ipensibieunip up charges against them and 
send them to a factory and make them work for nothing, but, my God, 
we don’t want to go toward that thing in order to build these terrible 
defenses. , 

See what Secretary Johnson says. There isn’t any man who ought 
to know better than he. He says the economy wouldn’t stand it in- 
definitely. What do we do? Do we stay apart? Do we begin to 
pull back from the nations in Europe, and when we begin to pull back, 
what is their prospect? What will men say over there: “Well, it 
was a pleasant gesture but it has ended. We can’t hope for anything 
from the United States. We had better make our peace with Joe.” 

Now it isn’t a pretty prospect breaking our economy here to keep 
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our friendship there or trying to tinker up our own economy here so 
that we can live as a democracy and abandon our friends abroad. That 
is what you have got to do if you are going to run this thing on a 
nationalistic watertight-compartment arrangement. 

Senator WitEy. That is all. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Justice, I want to compliment 
you on your clear presentation, and your arguments are very persua- 
sive. You have suggested that you want to explore. I agree with 
you 100 percent in that, and that is what this committee is doing. 

Justice Roserts. That is right. 

Senator Smtru of New Jersey. We have been exploring since these 
hearings opened, and we have had different suggestions. 

Now, in order to clarify my own thinking, and possibly to clarify 
the record, do I understand that you feel that the proposal for world 
federation is too broad because of the very problems you suggest? 
You feel the great masses of people don’t understand democracy and 
we will have to unite the so-called democratic nations first? Is that 
your main thesis? 

Justice Roserts. That is my main thesis. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You are not opposing the idea of 
world government 100 percent ? 

Justice Roperts. No, sir. I would like to see world government 
someday. A kind that preserves freedom. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I want to understand your position. 

Justice Roperts. I am for that kind of world government. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I thave been troubled by the place 
backward people would occunpy in a world federation. But we 
should say in justice to the proponents of world federation that at this 
time they are simply trying to get us to state as a policy that we are 
looking forward ultimately to something of that sort. That is what 
this resolution calls for. . 

Justice Roserts. That is what I criticize, because that resolution 
merely states what is the policy of the United States, and with all 
due deference, I question the propriety of Congress stating what is the 
foreign policy of the United States. I am a constitutionalist, and I 
think under the Constitution the President initiates foreign policy and 
the Senate confirms it, but we have avoided that because it is a mere 
request of the President to do something. It isn’t a question of setting 
the foreign policy. 

Senator WiLEy. You mean sometimes the Senate confirmsit. Some- 
times they have nothing to say about it. | 

Justice Roperts. I am talking about constitutional theory. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I may say that some of us feel that 
the Congress should have some participation in developing these 
policies, but we needn’t go into that now. 


SOVIET UNION IN WORLD FEDERATION 


Justice Roperts. Let me say something about that. The World 
Federalists say that you must invite Russia, in the first instance, into 
your federation. Now imagine a federation in which the present 
Soviet Government was hooked to our Government in a supergovern- 
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ment. I want to say, gentlemen, I would vote against going into 
such a federation, and I would fight against it. I don’t want to be 
federated, check by jowel, with another nation that practices human 
slavery. I don’t want to be federated wtih a nation that has from 4 
to 8 million people in slave camps. The idea is so utterly ridiculous 
and antithetical to my own cand I am willing to have a federation 
with the Socialists in Britain, because British socialism is ordained 
by the vote of its people and can be revoked by its people tomorrow. 
I don’t care what its government is. 

Senator Witey. Are you an optimist? Do you think you can un- 
scramble an egg like that by a vote? | 

Justice Roperts. I don’t think you can unscramble it, but I think 
you can prevent the process, if the people want to. The French Gov- 
ernment operates on a different system from ours. I don’t think it is 
as effective as ours. But, on the whole, it is a government which rec- 
ognizes that it stems from the people and that they have the control 
of it. I would be willing to federate with any people like that, but 
I cannot see federating with a dictator. 

Senator Smirxu of New Jersey. Another point that was made, Mr. 
Justice, in connection with the World Federalists’ idea is that we 
want to have a government of law, international legislation, world 
court, and so forth. I assume you approve of that as a whole? 

Justice Roperts. I approve of it as a theory, but the difficulty about 
getting world law and preserving the sovereignty of the nations who 
are participating is, to me, antithetical. I can understand how the 
United States law binds you, just as the law of New Jersey binds you 
and the ordinances of the city of Princeton bind you. You are a 
- citizen of all three. That law operates directly on you. Now sup- 

ose, however, that the only law that was effective was by a treaty 

etween Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Pennsylvania was de- 
manding that the law be enforced and New Jersey says you can’t en- 
force it. In such a case we don’t have enforcement. You are not 
talking about federation, in my judgment, when you talk about that, 
Senator. You are talking about a treaty. You are talking about a 
case where two sovereigns agree and either of them can back out 
if it wants to. 7 | 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I want to make it clear, I am not 
disagreeing with you. I am glad to get your expert judgment on 
that phase of the proposal for international law and the enforcement 
of it. 

There was another proposal which came to us, which was in the | 
form of an immediate amendment to the United Nations Charter. I 
take it you are not arene against that, but it has nothing to do with | 
your present proposal. 

Justice Roserts. I am not arguing against it, but I am pointing 
_ out that if you jettison our proposal and don’t start to explore here, 
that I think you will run a weary course of 8 or 10 years trying to 
amend the United Nations Charter. What a boon for Russia that 
one would be. What a line of Vishinsky talk you would get, how 
at aes would adjourn from year to year while everybody 
talked. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I appreciate that, but the so-called 
Thomas-Douglas amendment, which has to do with the limitation 
veto, doesn’t require the action of Russia at all. 
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Justice Rozerts. I am all for it, but I don’t think it goes far enough. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. It is within the wheel already that 
is revolving. 

Justice Roperts. Certainly. 


PLACE OF UN IN ATLANTIC UNION PROPOSAL 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. The criticism is made, of course, 
that in discussing these other programs, such as your own, the World 
Federalists’, and so forth, we more or less take the position that the 
UN movement has been a complete flop, a complete failure. You 
wouldn’t take that position, would you? 

Justice Rozerts. I wouldn’t take that position. I would keep the 
UN for all it is worth and I wouldn’t let Russia get out, if I could 
help it. I would keep her in there and stay there with her. 

Senator Smiriu of New Jersey. We all feel that way. 

Justice Rozerts. Of course, Russia is in the UN as a hydraheaded 
thing. She has got three representatives because, she says, she is a 
federation and has three great countries in her federation. So I think 
this federation could retain its memberships in the UN. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. She has got some satellite states, 
too, that help that position. 

Justice Roperts. I know. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Now there was a third presentation, 
the so-called Culbertson proposals. Are you familar with those? 

Justice Roperrs. Yes, I am. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What relation have those got to 
your Atlantic Union ? 


COMMENT ON ABC PLAN 


Justice Roserrs. I think they are impractical. I don’t think you 
can work them out and I don’t think they will stick if you do work 
them out. , 

It may be that what will happen with this proposed convention of 
ours will be just what happened in Annapolis. You remember, they 
got together to see if they couldn’t straighten out the economic rela- 
tions of the States at Annapolis and they failed, but they called an- 
other convention. This time, they said, “We have got to straighten 
out the economic difficulties by political machinery,” and this time 
they succeeded. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Can we carry that analogy a little 
further and say that your proposal is looking in exactly that direction? 

Justice Roserts. Exactly. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We recognize economic difficulties 
as well as the defensive requirements, but your group feels that you 
can’t straighten those out without some political alliance? 

Justice Roserts. Absolutely. I don’t think you can work out a 
common defense policy without some kind of a political mechanism. 
I don’t think you can work out our economic difficulties—our dollars 
against the sterling bloc—our great difficulties in convertibility of 
currency over the world without some kind of political machinery. 
I don’t think you can do it by treaties. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. As I read your statement here and 
I read the material of this group, I gather that your main objective 
is defense against the danger of aggression. 

Justice Roperts. Of course. Our main objective is to get an ade- 
quate defense for far less money. : 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Surry of New Jersey. We all agree that that is an objective 
we are allafter. We want to see how to save the taxpayers some money 
in this devastating business. But, aside from the purely military 
defense question, fag you given thought in your program to the 
so-called cold war, the war for men’s minds, that area which seems, 
to me at least, to have been neglected? We haven't gone after this 
ideological approach. What is your thought on that? 

Justice Rozerts. I agree. I think that the psychological effect of 
these nations sitting down together and trying to see if they can 
form some kind of a union, would be the best propaganda on earth 
for our way of life. Secondly, if they were able to form such a union 
and get it going, I think the backward nations all over the world would 
be looking longingly to come in. I would look forward to a lot of 
nations coming into this, either as a result of the convention’s invita- 
tion to come in on the convention itself or to come into the union after 
it was formed. I would like to see the Philippines invited very soon. 
They have a constitution under which they are attempting to practice 
the kind of representative democracy we have. 

I would try to show there was no color line in this thing, no race line 
init. There are one or two governments in Africa that, I think, could 
be invited in soon. They are not large. They wouldn’t wag the dog 
very much if they weren’t as perfect democracies as some of the rest 
of us think we are. I think we could very soon demonstrate that 
this was no longer confined to an area. There is a reason to start with 
these seven. e though our interests would run together in the pact, 
so we invited other people involved in that to come and talk. We 
think that, having got together that far, we seven are the logical 
people to start the talk about going further and then ask others to 
come along too if they feel like it. 

This discrimination argument doesn’t appeal to me at all; if it did, 
if it meant anything, I would say I would a good deal rather preserve 
freedom in the world and I would a good deal rather try to bail myself 
out of this situation, even if I did hurt somebody’s feelings. I think 
the time to think about whether you are hurting peoples’ feelings is 

oing rapidly by. It will be more than our feelings that will be 
urt if we keep on in our present course. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I don’t think any of us will be too 
much concerned about that except the effect it might have on the 
results we are after, but, further pursuing this ideological thought, it 
is your position apparently that you would like to see the western 
tradition, which has been developed by experience through the ages, 
pooled in a joint attack on the battle for men’s minds in the world. 

Justice Roserts, That is right. 

ee Smiru of New Jersey. Do you think that is a part of this 
thing 
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Justice Roserts. Absolutely. I think the spiritual side of it is im- 
measurable, literally immeasurable. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I am glad to have you emphasize 
that, because I feel there is a great, big area we can explore there. 

Justice Rosrits. So do I. 

Senator Smiri of New Jersey. While I didn’t agree entirely with 
all the suggestions made by Senator McMahon the other day, I thought 
he struck a true note when he said there ought to be a willingness to 
sacrifice some of the money we are putting in pure defensive arma- 
ments if we can move toward the other objective. 

Justice Ronerts. You can’t get me to disagree with that. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am glad we are emphasizing that. 
I think it is very important. 


ATLANTIC UNION CALLS FOR PREPONDERANCE OF POWER 


Now another suggestion made to me, Mr. Justice, has been this: 
Aren’t we inviting a balance of power line-up by this start we are 
making with the so-called western denioeracies! 

Justice Roperts. I am trying to persuade you to explore whether 
we shan’t unbalance power. In other words, I want to explore whether 
we can’t cement the tremendous resources of these democracies so that 
we will overshadown anything the Kremlin can do. Today, the bal- 
ance of power theory of security is gone. The only safety in this 
world is a tremendous preponderance of power, and if we keep on 
fiddling around here as separate democracies and letting our econo- 
mies go to hell, there will be a preponderance of power, and I don’t 
think there will be any third world war. It wouldn’t be worth while 
for us to make a defense. We might as well tell them to send on a 
gauleiter. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. Then as you see this great power of 
the Kremlin advancing by this cold war, you will agree, from your 
statement here, that what has happened in China is not a civil war, 
but it 1s a conquest, of course, by the Kremlin. . 

Justice Roperts. Of course. 

Senator SmitrH of New Jersey. I am glad you make that state- 
ment, because I feel that very strongly, and I thought that ought to 
have a large hand in our policy in China; but you do want to see the 
preponderance of power which does exist latently in these western 
nations combined in order to preserve the western traditions against 
the creeping paralysis of communism. 

Justice Roperts. You have said it better than I could. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you. 


ATLANTIC UNION WOULD ELIMINATE UNITED STATES VETO 


_ Senator Tuostas of Utah. I only have one question, Mr. Justice; 
it embraces all the others. Assume that the resolution passes. Assume 
that you and I are appointed delegates to the conference. Assume 
we have drawn up a constitution, or whatever you want to call it, and 
we have come back to report to our country. Will you dare come 
back with me, if I go on the floor of the Sonata and say that we 
have made arrangements whereby I have got to admit now that the 
flag is removed from the Capitol ? 
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Justice Roperts. I don’t see why you should say that. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I will explain more, because it is the most 
important point of everything; it hinges around the veto. The fact 
that the veto was put in the United Nations was made very, very 
emphatic by a speech in Congress that the flag remains on the dome 
of the Capitol. How does it remain? It remains because we have 
the power to veto any action suggested. Now, are you and I brave 
enough to come back without that veto power? [Laughter. | 

JusTICE Roperts. Iam. Comeon. [Laughter. | 

Senator, if we are in the trenches on that 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is your whole point. 

Justice Roserts. All right, if we are in the trenches on that, then 
you will need help in finding the funds to support our national econ- 
omy. Go to it, if you can. I don’t think it can be done. If to keep 
that flag means, “You can’t tell us what to do, ever!” then we have 
got to plow a lone hand in the world and we can’t do it. 

I come from a little country county called Chester County, Pa., and 
we have a slogan out in Chester County, and it is this: The United 
States against the world. Pennsylvania against the Union. Chester 
County against the Commonwealth. We are still flying the flag of 
Chester County there. It isn’t down off the courthouse. It isn’t down 
off the courthouse but we like the United States flag pretty well, too. 
We frequently hang them both out the same window. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is the point I want to make, Mr. 
Justice, that these ideas about a flag and about the loss of sovereignty, 
about the inability to say “No” to something are purely fictional. 

Justice Roserts. Absolutely. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And they have been fictional ever since 
the concept of sovereignty came into existence, but, at the same time, 
they have occupied the minds of men to such an extent that we have 
been unable to go forward. 

Justice Rospert. Absolutely. Take another fictional thing. Sup- 
pose you and I come back from this convention and present a plan, 
a framework. Think of the debate that will go on in this country— 
all the way down to the cracker barrel in the country store: “My Sen- 
ator is for it,” “Mine is against it,” “Mine is for it for this reason,” 
“Mine is against it for that reason.” We will have the greatest 
political debate since the debate in the States when the Constitution 
of the United States was ratified, and we will have some real education 
and people will forget what you are talking about that this flag is all- 
important and nobody must ever tell us where to get off. It is fictional 
and they have got to learn and they don’t know. 

‘ Senator Tuomas of Utah. Iam exceedingly glad to have brought out 
the point. 

J atite Roserts. Yes; I am glad you did. 

Senator THomas of Utah. The objectives of any union, whether it 
is under the auspices of this resolution or any other resolution, are 
objectives to prevent war. The techniques which we will use are 
not of the greatest importance. As a practical matter we must survey 
the world to find out whether men are willing to give that much of 
their own to bring about a better world. 

Justice Roserts. That is right. 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think, therefore, that you and I will 
not have a hard time defending that proposition, but we can’t do it 
unless those discussions on democracy and on political science and 
with respect to our relations to the world are carried on in every corner 
store, in every labor union and in every church and all the rest of i. 

Justice Roperts. You are right. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And, once we have started this notion 
of the people running things, we have pretty nearly got to have the 
peop’ train themselves, so that they will see the difference between 

act and fiction in regard to their political and legal theories. 


PLAN WOULD REQUIRE RATIFICATION 


Justice Roperts. Right. I think, as I say, if the delegates come 
back with some sort of platform, some sort of plan, it is a great safe- 
guard that you gentlemen look at it first. If you don’t lhke it, you 
don’t refer it to the people for ratification—out she goes. If you do 
think it is worthy of consideration, you refer it to the States for rati- 
fication. Then the political debate that would inform people of what 
they are doing here would arise, and I would like it to be a bitter one. 
I would like it, as I say, to go to the very roots of free government. 
Let these people understand what they are doing. I think the com- 
mon man did understand what he was doing when our Constitution 
was ratified. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I am sure he did, and above all other 
things in the Constitution is the guaranty in the Constitution of the 
United States that the Federal power shall be used to preserve the 
republican form of government to each of the States. 

Now that means that they shall be governments of a type where 
the people or the representatives of the people can talk to each other 
on a level that each understands. So that once again we point out 
something which must be done in order that the welfare of the people 
may be lasting, and that is they must have an understanding in what 
they are trying to do. 

ustice Roperts. Right. 


AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I should like to ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman. I gather from your statement here, where you suggest 
the kind of areas that the Federation would act in, that you are stick- 
ing hard to the principle that the only pore given to this over-all 
federated group are those specifically delegated, and all other powers 
are preserved to the individual states. 

Justice Roserts. Absolutely. In other words, I would let the indi- 
vidual nations run their own shops as they like, giving as little power 
as you dare to this over-all federal body. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Just for the record, I want to read 
these suggestions which you have made here, which would seem to 
me to be the area. 

Justice Roserts. They are pretty near the minimum, [I think. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. A union defense force and foreign 
policy ; that is one. Two, a union free market. 
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Justice Roserts. That means that, after you make your adjustments, 
you wouldn’t have discriminatory tariffs, just as we don’t in this 
country, because we are one country; we are one nation. 

- Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Third, a union currency—so there 
will be no currency problems between this group. Four, a union postal 
system, which in a way we have now. 

Justice Roperts. We have a pretty good one. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Five, a union citizenship, in addi- 
tion to national citizenship; and six, a union power of taxation to 
render the union capable of implementing and oe its delegated 
powers. That tax power would be limited to the specific powers you 
are giving to the over-all federal group. 

_ Justice Ronerts. Right. I would not allow this union, as we have 
unfortunately allowed our own union, to tax for the general welfare of 
appropriate to the general welfare. 


UNION TAXATION 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You wouldn’t give this union the 

opportunity to tax incomes of the various peoples in the world, would 
ou? 

f Justice Roperts. I think we can get along without an income tax. I 

have thought a lot about the taxation problem. I don’t want to go 

into it now, because I want to make a speech to the Senator when he 

is a delegate to the convention [laughter]. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I may say, Mr. Justice, there is one 
problem you will have, of course, in getting the people convinced of 
the wisdom of this and that 1s that Uncle Sam still might be paying the 
bill for the group instead of for himself. 

Justice Rozerts. I think that is a questionable position. That is 
like the position of some of my friends in New York, who say they 
are paying all the taxes for Arizona and Nevada and the rest of them 
aren’t paying any taxes. Then I ask those fellows what securities 
they have and I find they have stocks in silver mines in Utah, stocks 
in gold mines in Montana, and oil stocks in Texas, and I say, “With- 
out this big Union, how would you fellows manage to get income from 
this kind of thing?” 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. But those men wouldn’t let the Senator 
from Utah represent them [laughter]. 

Justice Roperts. No; they wouldn’t [laughter]. But, you see, after 
all, what the Federation taxes for is the privilege of citizenship in that 
Federation. If you in Utah could keep the New Yorker from invest- 
ing in Utah, he wouldn’t have the privileges a citizen of the United 
States has today, and he wouldn’t have the money to pay the taxes, 
which he ought to pay for the protection he gets. 

Senator THomas of Utah. One more question, Mr. Roberts. This is 
an educational question: Since the setting up of the United States of 
America, in which in theory the Federal Government curbed the abso- 
lute independence of the individual State, which one of our 48 States 
has lost any of its independence? 

Justice Roperts. I haven’t seen any of them lose it, of course not. 

- Senator THomas of Utah. In your experience on the bench, was 
there ever a time when a State in the Union did not come with full 
authority and with a right to speak for itself against the Federal 
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Government or against another State as far as the rights were con- 
cerned ? 

Justice Roperts. Senator, my experience was that the Court leaned 
over backward to maintain the dignity and the independence of the 
State against the Federal Government—leaned over backward. We 
always were pushed into a position by the commerce clause or some- 
thing where we just couldn’t see any way out of the Federal power. 
But it had to be made letter-clear if you were taking the slightest 
prerogative from the State; you know that. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much. 

Senator Witey. I just want to ask one question along the line that 
Senator Smith brought out, because I was very much interested in 
this flag incident. To me, instead of taking down the flag, if you 
bring about peace and security, you are raising the only flag in the 
world that stands for that. 

Justice Rogerts. Right. 

Senator Witey. Now, then, I assume when you and Senator Thomas 
come back from that international powwow with the other folks, that 
you will come back with rather restricted notions as to how you 
amend our Constitution. 

Justice Roserts. Certainly. 

Senator Winery. Thus, in this matter of the veto power, the United 
States would only be partially delimited in relation to it. 

Justice Roperts. Yes. It may be that you could work out a Fed- 
eration here which would deal with defense and foreign policy only. 
I don’t think so. But you may have to make that compromise at the 
start. 

Senator Wier. You would have to start with it. 

Justice Roserts. Yes; you may have to. . 

Senator Witey. So, on the matter of the veto, each government 
would only surrender 

Justice Rosrerts. The very specific and small powers that are neces- 
sary to acommon living; that 1s all. 

Senator Witzy. That is what you had in mind; isn’t it? 

Justice Roserts. That is all I had in mind. 

Senator Witery. Nothing else? 

Justice Roserts. Nothing more. 

Senator Wixey. Because I rather think the impression might go 
oy that you would sell America down the river to these copartners 
of ours. 

Justice Roserts. Not a chance. 

Senator Witxy. Not if you are on the team, you mean. 

Justice Roserts. Not if any American is on the team. There will ba 
plenty of them. 

Senator Wuey. After being brought up in Chester, Pa., you can 
still shout for the United States; can’t you? 

Justice Roperts. Right. 

Senator Wry. That is all. ; 

Senator McMaunon. Mr. Justice, I want to apologize for not hav- 
ing been here this morning. 

Justice Roperts. You needn’t do that. I understand. 

Senator McManon. Senator Johnson, the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, sits on my Atomic Energy Committee, 
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and he especially requested me to be there for a vote this morning, so 
I had to go. But I am going to read your statement. 

Justice Roperts. I have put it all in writing, Senator, and you and 
I know each other well enough to know that if you have any question, 
I will be available. 


USE OF ATLANTIC PACT FOR CONSULTATION 


Senator McMauon. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Justice: 
Do you believe that, under the present Atlantic Pact, it might not be 
possible for a more frequent use of the mechanics of consultation that 
is provided under the pact to bring about many of the advantages that 
you cite in your proposal ? 

Justice Rosperts. Yes; I think it would be possible, Senator, but I 
think it would be improbable. 

Senator McManon. Why should it be, Mr. Justice? 

Justice Roperts. I don’t know what strange poison there is in this 
nationalism, but even in military things you know how difficult it is 
to get the defense forces to agree on command and on policy and on 
matériel. The British have one idea; we have another; the French 
have another, and they fight and they battle about it—in the mean- 
time, Rome burns, and when you get to economic things, it is even | 
worse. What is there in nationalism that so poisons the ability to be 
broad and to see the other fellow’s points of view? 

Senator McManon. Mr. Justice, if you would have sat with me on 
the hearings on the Genocide Pact for 4 days, I am afraid that you 
might think that the difficulties in the way of bringing this proposal 
into being were superhuman in character ; that is, that you need super- 
human strength to overcome it. 

Justice Roperts. I would like for you and me to find that out if it is 
so. If it isso, then I don’t know where I want to go and I don’t know 
where you want to go. If we can’t do a thing like this, on as low a 
level as this, and with as small a start as this, 1f this first step toward 
unification of the free is impossible, let us find it out now by sitting 
down with our neighbors and having them tell us that it wouldn’t 
work or by having our constituents tell us they wouldn’t doit. Then 
I don’t know where we would go—do you? What in the world are 
we going to do if we have got to support all the free world indefinitely ? 
I don’t think we can do it. 

Senator McManon. It is a difficult situation, of course, but let us go 
back to the Atlantic Pact mechanics that are in existence. It has oc- 
curred to me the British Commonwealth of Nations have no form of 
federalism, they have no constitution between themselves, and yet 
there is constant consultation between the foreign ministers of the 
British Commonwealth and, by and large, they follow a common 
policy and a common line—certainly in matters of defense they do. 

Justice Roperts. Senator, I must disagree with you. 

Senator McManon. Each one has the power to declare war; you can 
quote me—South Africa 

Justice Roserts. No; I will quote you the whole bunch of them. 
Why is England bankrupt today? Because England had to under- 
take on behalf of that community of nations the whole defense cost 
and they wouldn’t put up but a trifle of it. What about Australian 
troops in Egypt? The reason Britain is bankrupt today is because they 
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have let her lead in foreign pony but the price that she pays is the 
entire bill for the whole family. Now, of course, they have had to come 
to her aid since. Canada has loaned her a lot of money since and some 
of the other nations in the Commonwealth have loaned her money to 
help her out. That is where she got into her trouble. If she had had 
a federation, where a common taxing power as well as a common 
defense policy had existed, Britain’s position today would have been 
better than it is, in my judgment. 

Senator McManon. You do agree, though, that in the present alli- 
ance that we have created, there are the mechanics for immediate and 
more comprehensive deliberations on our common problems? 

Justice Roperts. Yes, and I hope they go well, but I am very skepti- 
cal about the thing working well. 

Senator McManon. The trouble is, it isn’t being given a chance to 
work well. The foreign ministers haven’t discussed our common 
problems, but the mechanics are there. 

Justice Roserrs. That is it. How long can we wait? There is 
liable to be a blow-up at any time and we may not be ready. 

; thank you for looking at my statement, Senator; I know you 
will. 

Senator McManon. I am going to read it and talk to you about it, 
Mr. Justice, because I have great respect for you and what comes from 
your pen. 

Justice Roperts. It is mutual, sir. 

Senator McManon. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. 

Senator Kreravuver. I wish the Justice would clarify a little further 
any reasons he has why consultations under section 4 of the North 
Atlantic Pact will not bring about the results that we hope would 
come out of a union conference. 

Justice Roperts. My experience, Senator, is that only under the 
stress of fear, only under actual threats, do all eyes get together and 
submerge their more or less petty—and I am sorry to use such a 
phrase—differences. As I said to Senator Thomas, the chairman, I 
do not know what the poison is that is in nationalism or in the na- 
tional spirit, but it seems when you get two businessmen to sit down 
and discuss a problem, there is a compromise. They settle and go 
about their business, but nations stand on the smallest differences and 
block agreements on large matters over and over and over again. I 
know of no alliance that has worked out in practice as was intended 
when it was written. I would be glad to hear any Senator suggest 
any alliance that has worked satisfactorily for any length- of time. 
They all fall apart. 

Senator Krravver. Isn’t it also true that the primary idea of the 
Atlantic Pact—and I know, Mr. Justice, that you were one of the chief 
witnesses in favor of it—— 

Justice Roperts. I was for it. 

Senator Keravuver. As a step in the right direction was military ? 

Justice Roperts. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. Furthermore, it is so considered by the members 
and by the world generally. 
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Justice Roserts. Yes; I think the thought was that any economic 
adjustment between the member nations would not be under the 
Atlantic Pact. Itisa military measure. 

Senator Krerauver. And we have seen, even in the matter of the 
recognition of the Communist Chinese Government, that there might 
have been an opportunity of working some foreign policy out under 
section 4, but no effort has been made even in that instance. 

Justice Roperts. No. 

Senator Krerauver. And that, furthermore, the same right or the 
same possibility which has always been used by nations to back away 
from alliances would be present, even if they did try to agree upon 
something economically or diplomatically under section 4. 

Justice Roperts. Yes; Iam afraid so. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Justice. 

Senator Kreravuver. Mr. Chairman, I believe Dr. Urey is the next 
witness. 

Before he proceeds, may I say, Mr. Chairman, Senator Gillette 
who is not on the committee, but one of the sponsors is present. Sen- 
ator George is expected to comment, and I have quite a number of 
letters and statements of other cosponsors of this resolution which I 
would like to put into the record at some time. : 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Without objection, that will be done. 
(See appendix.) 

Doctor, will you identify yourself for the record, please, and then 
proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD C. UREY, ATOMIC SCIENTIST, MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF THE ATLANTIC UNION COMMITTEE ON. THE 
ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION 


‘Dr. Urey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Harold C. Urey. I am professor of chemistry at the University of 
Chicago in the Institute for Nuclear Studies. 

I should hike to read a prepared statement, a rather brief one. 

In this century, the weapons of war, due to the great improvement in 
firearms, the invention of radio and the airplane, and finally of 
atomic weapons, have made war far more devastating than ever before 
in history on the technical side. Technical advances have made our 
civilization much more vulnerable to attack by these weapons. The 
two world wars left Europe with a vastly decreased intellectual, 
moral, economic, and military strength, and there is every reason to 
expect that a third world war would only spread this disease much 
farther in the world. There seems to be no sign of a leveling off of 
this technical development. 


LAWLESSNESS REQUIRES EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENT 


The answer to this situation is the extension of the powers of gov- 
ernment. This has always been the only cure for lawlessness on any 
scale. As new weapons develop having longer range, it is necessary 
that the governmental units must be larger in scope. It is not possible 
to maintain truly independent governments and states when the range 
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of weapons becomes large as compared with the geographical dimen- 
sions of those countries. We have small countries in the world, but 
they are not truly independent, since their existence depends upon 
the whims of their neighbors. Since weapons today have a range of 
the approximate dimensions of planet earth, world-wide government 
is required. The truly catastrophic character of modern weapons 
requires that this ultimate objective be sought more diligently and 
intelligently. We value something, however, more than peace, and 
more than our lives. We value our freedoms and we do not wish to 
lose them. , 

Having stated this problem briefly, we may ask what is there that 
hes within our een to do? The universal government of the world 
could be secured if the United States would agree to become a Soviet 
Socialist Republic, or if it were possible to get the totalitarian govern- 
ments of the world to agree to a type of government that would be ac- 
ceptable to us, and I should like to suppose that that would be a free 
democratic government. I see no prospect of either one of these things 
happening voluntarily in the future, and the fundamental principles 
that divide these two groups are profound. I submit that the only 
thing in this direction that lies within our own power to decide is to 
accept a totalitarian government, and I, and I think most of my 
fellow citizens will agree, reject this. 


REGIONAL GOVERNMENT FEASIBLE 


Therefore, we must see if some more limited objective for the im- 
mediate future may not see us through the troubled times immediately 
ahead. From our contacts with foreign governments, I believe it 
might be possible to convince the democratic countries of the west 
to take a chance with us in a regional government of limited powers. 
We can try to pursue this objective, and we may succeed. It is the 
contention of myself and those associated with me that this more 
limited approach is very much worth while indeed. 

It is difficult to discuss the conditions under which peace has been 
and can be secured. History only records when wars occurred, and 
not very definitely the times when wars were avoided. But it seems 
to me that there are two conditions which have led to relatively peace- 
ful situations over limited areas of the earth and over limited periods 
of time. The first of these is the establishment of government over 
the possible basin groups. England and Scotland fought wars 
for many years until they came under the same crown, after which 
all of the difficulties seem to have disappeared. Other examples are 
numerous: The Pax Romana is known to all of us. 

In the second place, wars seem to have been avoided when large 
unbalance of power has existed. Thus, the Dutch and the English 
fought wars for many years until approximately that time when it 
became evident as to which was the overwhelmingly stronger power 
of the two, after which wars did not occur. Presumably all the causes 
were exactly the same as before. Suppose Brazil has developed a 
power comparable to that of the United States. Does it not seem 
probable that it would have been more difficult to keep the peace in 
the Western Hemisphere than it has been ? | 
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POWER PREPONDERANCE REQUIRED 


It seems to be necessary that we should try for one of two objectives. 
One is the universal government, which I believe is impossible, and the 
second is an enormous unbalance of political, ideological, economic 
and military power between the east and the west. This, I think, is 
possible. What we should seek to do is to establish a situation where 
all parties. know what the outcome of any conflict will be, and the 
weaker do not start wars because they dare not and the stronger do 
not start them because they do not need to. If this could be estab- 
lished in the world, an uneasy peace may exist for some time, enabling 
changes to take place which will make the more desirable solution 
possible. I believe war this year is not probable as between east 
and west. It will remain improbable if the possible aggressor always 
feels that she would lose. But such eee strength requires 
federal union of the Atlantic democracies, for only in this way will 
all of us understand clearly what our responsibilities are. 

No agreement of any kind is worth more than the will of the peoples 
involved to live up to their responsibilities. The actions taken by the 
United States with the approval of our citizens since the war show 
a growing realization on our part of the necessity of the world view. 
To this extent, other peoples can be heartened. The peoples of west- 
ern Europe are in an exceedingly dangerous position, for they value 
their liberties as we do ours, and they are much more nearly on the 
firing line. We should expect, if we are intelligently selfish, to sup- 
port them in any possible way we can, and every indication of our 
resolve to support them will encourage them in their resistance to 
tyranny. The holding of a federal convention immediately would be 
an indication to all peoples of the world who value their freedoms 
of the intention of the United States to stand squarely with them. 
The establishment of a government would give them still more assur- 
ance of this resolve. Moreover, this would make clear to all of us 
what the real situations in the world are today, and make us all under- 
stand our responsibilities. 

On the other hand, failure to call a convention may result in intense 
discouragement to the countries of western Europe. The threat of 
atomic bombs, infiltration from within, sabotage, and a feeling of utter 
hopelessness are our enemies in Europe. I have high respect for 
these people who are our intellectual and blood relatives, but we should 
remember that there is sometimes a limit to what people can endure. 
If this endurance point should be reached due to inadequate support 
by us, and Europe were lost to the free family of nations, this might 
start the avalanche that would leave us isolated. Would not Africa 
and Asia inevitably fall to the totalitarian group if Europe is lost? 
And what about South America ? 


SPEED ESSENTIAL 


We need to move rapidly and we must act with honesty of purpose. 
Our own interest lies in the interests of others. No small financial 
interests can possibly compensate for the material costs of a World 
War III. The method proposed in this resolution has the best chance 
of success at the present time, and, I wish to add, visualizing what 
can happen to our country and the American people, as well as the 
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people of Europe during the 1950’s, I believe that to block exploration 
of this way to peace and security would be to incur an exceedingly 
grave responsibility. ‘Thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. No; I have no questions. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator McMahon ? 

Senator McManon. Doctor, you have a most expert background 

from which to speak on what you base your talk about the weapon 
situation. You make the statement here on page 3, and I quote: 
It seems to be necessary that we should try for one of two objectives. One is the 
universal government, which I believe is impossible, and the secend is an enormous 
unbalance of political, ideological, economic and military power between the east 
and the west. 

Now I am going to confine myself to the military power situation. 
You have emphasized the place that the new explosives may have in 
the picture both here today and in your previous public utterances 
within the last few weeks. Assuming that those kind of weapons are 
used by surprise, do you not think that they would negate the pre- 
ponderance that you see in the joinder of the European countries and 
ourselves? In other words, assuming an attack was made upon the 
United States completely all-out with these kind of weapons, would 
the fact that together we had great power before that attack mean 
very much, in-view of the fact that the United States would be 
incapacitated ¢ 

Dr. Urry. Of course, this problem of these modern weapons is a 
very complex one, indeed. Some maintain that the defenses that can 
be erected are adequate. I would doubt whether they are completely 
adequate. But I see no other way to avoid such a possible destruction 
by a sudden attack except by trying to maintain all means of avoiding 
the effectiveness of that attack by any way possible. 

Senator McManon. My point is this: With respect to the joinder 
of western Europe and the United States in each of the fields, eco- 
nomic, political, and military, if the United States, as the keystone, 
certainly the military strength, of the union with the west, can be 
taken out, then your argument that by putting all of these together 
you deter aggression seems to me to fall to the ground, because cer- 
tainly with the United States down, anything that western Europe 
would have in the immediate future would not, I submit, suffice to 
stand with the kind of force that could be marshaled from the east. 

Dr. Urry. It is very difficult to answer your question, Senator 
McMahon, but I have reasoned this way in regard to it: I believe that 
the rulers of the Soviet Union are wise in a certain way and they do 
not intend to jeopardize their revolution and their way of life by any 
foolish moves. That being the case, they are not likely to undertake 
anything which would eventually result in their destruction. Now 
then, what you say with respect to the military support, that it must 
come to a considerable degree from the United States, I think, is 
correct. But their value to us is easily seen by considering the alterna- 
tive. If they do not stay with us, then we become completely isolated, 
for the world will be lost to us if we lose Europe. 

Senator McManon. That might happen; it conceivably could hap- 
pen, but I do think it is important to realize that by joining Europe 
and the United States, and by putting figures on paper as to how many 
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divisions, how many guns, how many airplanes, and how many 
A-bombs exist for the use of the Europeans and the people of the 
United States, that would be creating an illusion of strength, would 
it not, in the sense that the people of the United States would still be 
vulnerable to surprise attack which would destroy the union, because, 
once you get the United States down, you have got western Europe 
‘down, and the suggestion was made, Doctor, back in 1945—I was look- 
ing over the hearings again before the first Senate committee was ap- 
pointed on the atomic situation, and we had testimony—that the com- 
ing i to being of atomic bombs changed the power situation very defi- 
nitely in the world and enabled, theoretically, a small power that 
could get atomic weapons which they would use aggressively and by 
surprise overwhelm a stronger power which wouldn’t have the time to 
do the kind of mobilization that was done by the United States in two 
wars. You remember that testimony. 

Dr. Urry. I remember it very well. 

Senator McManon. It would seem to me, therefore, that we must 
not delude ourselves with the idea that, militarily at least, your plan 
would bring any greater security to our people, because it would not 
deter another nation. The fact that we got together wouldn’t deter 
another nation if they knew that, by striking the main pillar, they 
would achieve the result of being world conquerors. Assume we were 
30 or 40 percent down. They would still have 60 percent of us left, 
and they would take the rest of the world just like they would reach 
out and grab a peach. | 

Dr. Urey. Senator McMahon, I am just as concerned as you are 
about this difficulty, and I know of the great validity with respect to 
what you say in regard to this, but I can only say that this proposal 
doesn’t make the problems which you raise worse—it makes them 
better. It is the on way by which at least for the immediate future 
we can hope to keep Europe with us. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSAL ON UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator McManon. Doctor, you admit that militarily—I am not 
talking now economically, which, of course, would be a fine thing, but 
you will admit with me that militarily, purely from a military stand- 
point, this proposal does not increase our strength, would you not? 

Dr. Urry. Oh, yes; it does. 

Senator McManon. You think it does? 

Dr. Urey. Oh, yes. 

Senator McManon. In what way? 

Dr. Urry. There is enormous manpower and enormous industrial 
and scientific strength in Europe. 

Senator McManon. Yes, Doctor; but if they should get us first 
by surprise—— 

Dr. Urey. Suppose the Russians get them first. 

Senator McManon. That is why I have been backing ECA! that is 
why I have been backing the Atlantic Pact; that is why I have done 
all the rest of the things that I have done. 

Dr. Urry. That is why I back this. 

Senator McManon. Doctor, don’t think these are questions directed 
in an antagonistic spirit. What I am trying to do 1s to examine the 
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proposal so that we do not deceive ourselves as to what it would bring 
if it were adopted, and I say, from a purely military standpoint, I 
don’t see how we can improve our situation very much. 

Dr. Urey. Let me point out in this regard what I feel may be one 
of the immediate difficulties in Europe within this year. Atomic bombs 
exist in Russia. There will be some of them by the end of this year, 
probably enough, to be a great threat. Is it going to be hinted to the 
people of Copenhagen that the city is mined within the next year? 
It can be mined, just as we could have mined any seaport of the world 
in the last years if we had wanted to. It is only necessary to tie up 
a ship in the harbor and the job is done. If this sort of thing happens 
in Europe, it is going to be increasingly difficult to keep these people 
in the Atlantic Pact and there will be perhaps a serious move to alienate 
the members of the Atlantic Pact before this year is out . 

Now it strikes me that, in order to keep them with us, we must 
give them the maximum guaranty that we possibly can, and we must 
also assure the other power that has atomic bombs that it would be 
unwise to be reckless, at least you must make up your mind that you 
are going to have a world conflict, and not a hope to pick off countries 
one by one. If that assurance could be given, 1t would add consider- 
ably to the security of Europe. It is this sort of thing which this 
proposal gives us, and it isn’t everything that is needed by any means. 

Senator McManon. We have given that assurance under the 
Atlantic Pact. We have pledged our word, it seems to me, that, if 
these nations are attacked, we shall consider it an attack upon our- 
selves. We have already done that. I have made my point, Doctor. 

Dr. Urry. May I just make a remarks with regard to what you 
said, that we have pledged that we will go to their aid? 

Recently, an English scientist visited this country; he is a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and I said, “Why do you want to make atomic 
bombs in England?” “Well,” he said, “wasn’t it 2 years before you 
came into the last war? What are you going to do in the next one?” 

After all the pacts, after all the aid to Europe, an intelligent Eng- 
lishman still wonders whether we will live up to our pledges. 

Senator McManon. He just wanted to make the bombs. 

Dr. Urry. No; I don’t think so. They are not very anxious about 
it. And if this is the feeling on the part of people in Europe, in spite 
of our pledges under the Atlantic Pact, you can easily see why further 
assurance adds a great deal. But the important people to under- 
stand what the situation is are not in England at all. They are in the 
Kremlin. If only they are sure that we will live up to our responsi- 
bilities, it may never start, and the more assurance we give those 
people of our determination to do so, as a government and as a people, 
the more secure we are, the more likelihood is there that the war will 
not happen next year. 7 

Senator McManon. Why do you say next year? : 

Dr. Urey. Well, maybe after the next year. I am cautious. I am 
ony worrying about the next year. 

enator McManon. I am worrying about a little more time than 
that. Those are all the questions I have. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 
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SHARING ATOMIC KNOWLEDGE 


Senator Smaru of New Jersey. Just one question, Dr. Urey. Does 
your plan contemplate that we will share our atomic knowledge with 
these other countries that come into this, or could we still keep the 
secrecy around it and simply furnish the products of our production 
to the group? 

Dr. Urey. I would say that if we succeed in establishing a federal 
union beyond the intent of this resolution, if we have the convention, 
if we succeed with it, if we get a government, and if the people of 
the Unted States accept it, then it would be necessary that the manu- 
facture of atomic weapons be placed under the union government and 
not under that of any single country. It is absolutely necessary if this 
is worked out that the preponderant power shall be in the union and 
not in any one of the states, just exactly the same as though you would 
not expect in the United States as a whole the State of New Mexico to 
independently make the atomic bomb. That is an impossible situation. 

I should like to add that I am shocked to find how atomic secrets 
go where they shouldn’t, but this is inevitable. It is not possible to 
keep atomic secrets. It is relatively unimportant. It is exceedingly 
important that we get a lot of work done. 

enator SmiruH of New Jersey. You.are not so much concerned, then, 
about the secrets getting out and being shared as you are with the 
over-all objective that you have in building up this federation. 

Dr. Urey. That is right. The secrets, if they are known to a large 
number of people, will always leak eventually. Our industrial people 
who have technical secrets know this. They can’t keep the processes, 
their technical processes, to themselves—only for a few years, but, by 
. that time, they hope to have a better process out. That is their pro- 
tection. And itis the same way on this problem. I thought through 
indiscretion would be more likely to be the way the secrets were lost ; 
that it comes about through disloyalty shocks me a great deal, but that 
pores will eventually be lost is a certainly. You can’t possibly keep 
them. : 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. That is all I had. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation 
with regard to Senator McMahon’s question ? 

Do you think it is realistic at all to try to judge a matter of this 
kind purely from a military standpoint, because I don’t see how you 
can disassociate the two? Our ability to support our own Military 
Establishment is largely dependent upon maintaining reasonable eco- 
nomic and political freedom in this area. So that to just say that this 
you can view as a purely military matter does not seem to me to be a 
practical or realistic point of view. 

Senator McMaunon. Senator, can I interrupt you? From a stand- 
point of Soviet Russia, however, they might be—I hope not—inter- 
_ ested in a military conquest. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Over a long period—and we assume we are not 
expecting a war today or tomorrow—the ability of this country to 
support even its present Military Establishment is dependent very 
greatly upon the economic relationships that exist now and, I hope, 
their continued existence. The strength that would come out of this 
arrangement in an economic way is vital and necessary to support a 
military defense; is that not correct? 
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Dr. Urry. I would say, Senator Fulbright, that I am not at all an 
expert on economic things, but perhaps all of us that are not experts, 
though, could supply something to the discussion, and I would say in 
answer to your question that I believe that the economic benefits that 
would flow from this union are something that none of us can imagine. 
They would be so great that none of us could imagine how great they 
would be. I submit to you that if you can manage the abolition of the 
United States and turning each 1 of the 48 States loose, or even if 
you divide them up into regional groups, the decrease in economic 
strength would be something enormous. That is what I believe is true 
with regard to this union. 

Senator Fusricut. I agree with that, and I don’t think that par- 
ticular point was under question by Senator McMahon. My only 
point is that you cannot view this in compartments, that here is the 
military, here is the economic, and here is the political. They are all 
of one pattern and must be considered that way. 

Dr. Urey. That is right. 

Senator Futsrieut. And if we are to remain strong economically to 
supe the military, we need these relationships that this contem- 
plates. 

Dr. Urey. I think so. 

Senator McManon. Of course, the way the Senator from Arkansas 
stated that he knew I was aware of the interdependence of the eco- 
nomic, military 

Senator Witey. You agree with that? 

Senator McManon. Oh, yes. I am not unaware of that at all. But 
I would simply like to point this out, Senator and Dr. Urey, that if 
we improve the political situation. if we improve the ideological situ- 
ation in a way that we have really taught men what freedom means 
and what it would mean to lose it 

Senator WiLEy. Russia, too? 

Senator McManon. No. I am talking about the area now where 
there is much misunderstanding of our purposes and where there 
is not a proper estimate of what freedom does mean, and we build 
up above all the economic power of the proposed union and get it 
built up in a period of 5 years to undreamed-of success, then what 
I was trying to point out was that, if this armament race continues, 
with the kind of weapons that we have, the kind of weapons that 
are foreseen, that, notwithstanding that high level of success, the 
sudden, surprise attack, with all of the strength, by a determined 
power, those kind of weapons could bring that edifice down, because 
it would strike down the Pevstons of that edifice, namely, the United 
States of America. 

Dr. Urey. You raise an exceedingly important question which I 
haven’t tried to completely answer for myself. I raised the question 
2 weeks ago, when I pointed out that suppose we have the hydrogen 
bomb first. What do we do? Suppose we have two countries in the - 
world, each with hydrogen bombs. Then what do we do? I haven’t 
tried to answer the question, and it 1s a serious question. No scheme 
that any of us can think of can be adopted or can be made to operate 
in order to avoid a catastrophe in the future. However, this pro- 
posal that we have here looks to me like the most effective, construc- 
tive proposal, and for that reason, I support it, even though I often 
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have very serious difficulties with regard to these very questions that 
you raise. I see no other hopeful line of action than this. 

Senator McManon. Can I say one more word before Dr. Urey 
goes? I think it would be well to state for the record that he is a Nobel 
prize winner; that he was one of the four leaders of the four research 
and development teams under the Manhattan District. He was cer- 
tainly one of the key figures in that tremendous operation, and since 
leaving it and going back into the teaching profession in Chicago, 
he has tried to be very helpful both to me and to the committee of 
which I am chairman and the problems with which we have had 
to deal. I am just stating my personal feelings, Doctor. I am happy 
to see you here today. 

Dr. Urey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Witry. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. 


HYDROGEN BOMB 


Senator WiLEy. I want to ask whether you have given up all hope 
as to whether or not there is any answer with respect to a defense 
mechanism to the hydrogen bomb? 

Dr. Urry. Well, some people say it is exceedingly large to get any 
place. I hope that it is so large that it cannot be taken, cannot be 
delivered by any mechanism that anyone can devise. As long as the 
hydrogen bomb has not been exploded, there are still hopes that. it 
wouldn’t work, and that would make me as happy as I can imagine 
if that were the case. We have to be very Ee in watching any- 
thing that can be brought into our harbors. That is something which 
perhaps should be looked after very shortly, because it is possible 
always that tramp steamers carry these weapons, and tying them to 
a wharf mines the city. There is, of course, the possible development 
of radar, on which I am not an expert at all. All such possible 
defense measures should be looked into, and when people say that 
they believe the defense measures can outstrip the possibility of 
delivery, I hope that they are right. I don’t quite believe them, but 
I hope just the same, and I think we should try. 

Senator Witry. This is an interesting comment. We have heard 
so much about the hydrogen bomb that we thought it was an actuality. 
It isn’t an actuality yet. | 

Dr. Urry. Nothing is an actuality until the thing is completed, 
and I still hope that it wouldn’t work. 

Senator McMauon. Doctor, I think it is somewhat important, 
however, to point out that, even assuming these things do not come 
into existence, as any decent man would hope they don’t—it could 
be proven probably pretty conclusively that it shouldn’t be done, I am 
sure—that doesn’t leave you or myself with any complacency concern- 
ing the stock pile or a stock pile of atomic weapons which have, 
shall we say, a normal growth that we know about. 

Dr. Urry. That is right. 

Senator McManow. I think there is some danger to us in advancing 
the theory that all is right with the world if all we have got is a bomb 
stock pile. Do you agree with me? 
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Dr. Urry. Yes, sir. I have always maintained that it is necessary 
to maintain the armed strength of the United States in all its branches, 
including the bombs, but also this is not a way to secure peace. Peace 
is not secured by armies. Armies are designed to win the war if it 
comes, and it is worth while winning the war. None of us may gain 
very much from the war, but we can lose lots more by losing it. But 
the only constructive solution to the problem of peace is establishing 
further government and law in the world. This is the only thing 
that can protect us against the ultimate destruction by these atomic 
weapons. If I look at the history of weapons, I get exceedingly 
discouraged. We have always apparently developed them to their 
maximum efficiency and we have always used them. If the hydrogen 
bomb should be developed that way, there would be no place to hide 
at all, and I hate to state how dreadful the situation would be. But 
government is the only possible, positive method by which we can 
control these things. 

Senator Wuxy But government wouldn’t do the job either unless 
the people get better, will it ? 

Dr. Urry. We need to have people understand this problem and we 
need to have our statesmen understand it. One learns something 
about it and our people learn something about it, and then we make 
a move like a convention. It tries to accomplish something, and we 
learn more. It proposes a constitution, and we learn more from this. 
We try to get it adopted; we learn more from it. That is, we learn 
by the process of trying to carry out the thing rather than by sitting 
back and thinking we can get completely ready for the change and 
then adopt it completely at one moment. That is the reason why a 
convention is so important. It is the reason why all the world gov- 
ernment movements in the United States have been doing a good job. 
They educate us all to the necessity of the problem. This is im- 

ortant. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Dr. Urey, we appreciate your 
coming very much. 

Dr. Urry. Thank you. 

Senator Fursriecut. Mr. Chairman, would it be appropriate to 
offer for the record a very short resolution purely as an indication of 
the interest of the people? 

Senator THomas of Utah. We will be glad to put it in the record. 

(The resolution submitted by Senator Fulbright is as follows:) 

Whereas a resolution is now pending in Congress, requesting President Truman 
to invite the democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty to name 
delegates to meet with delegates of the United States in a federal convention to 
explore the possibilities of a federated union of the democracies with limited 
powers as a step toward enduring peace, 

Now, therefore, the Engineers Club of Fort Smith, Ark., having considered 
and discussed the advantages and the difficulties of such a course, approves the 
proposal to convene such a conference and urges that Congress approve the 
Atlantic Union resolution now pending. 


Approved in regular meeting January 23, 1950, 
HENRY WALKER, 


President, Fort Smith Engineers Club. 
(There is inserted in the record at this point the testimony of Hon. 
Will L. Clayton who appeared on Monday, February 13, 1950, in 
support of S. Con. Res. 57.) : 
Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Clayton, please. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILL L. CLAYTON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ATLANTIC UNION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cuarton. Mr. Chairman, my name is William L. Clayton. I 
am chairman of the board of Anderson-Clayton Co., cotton merchants, 
and I live in Houston, Tex. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You may proceed as you wish, Mr. 
Clayton. 

Mr. Cuarron. I am also vice president of the Atlantic Union com- 
mittee, and I appear here today in support of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 57. I have a very short, prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, which, with your permission, I would like to read. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Crayton. Secretary of Defense Johnson recently said that al- 
though the United States is vulnerable to air attack, the danger of 
war 1s lessening. 

With active preparations in the world for mutual] destruction, with 
the virile, unified Soviet Empire aggressively pressing for world domi- 
nation against a disunited free world, any assumption that we can 
escape a third world war without a radical and immediate change 
in our present policy is hardly justified. But the problem immedi- 
ately facing us is the cold war which Stalin is successfully waging 
against the democratic world. His technique is to bore from within, 
until the integrity and independence of his victims are destroyed. 


SOVIET WINNING.COLD WAR 


This technique succeeds as anyone can see by looking at a map 
of the world, shaded to indicate Communist progress in the past 5 
ears. Stalin is winning the cold war. The Communists are closing 
in on us east and west. Even if we should be so fortunate as to escape 
another shooting war, there will hardly be any occasion for great 
rejoicing if we find ourselves whipped by this new technique, iso- 
lated politically and economically, our friends picked off one by one 
and added to Russia’s satellites. 

If Soviet Russia can achieve her objectives in this way, as she is 
now doing, why should she fire a single shot? We surely know that 
we would be unable long to continue as an island of democracy and 
freedom if surrounded by a sea of communism. The economic re- 
adjustments alone which such a situation would demand would be so 
revolutionary that only a dictator could enforce their adoption. 

As Justice Roberts has so well said, we Americans could easily lose 
our freedom without having an opportunity to fire a single gun in 
its defense. The march of communism to the English Channel was 
undoubtedly halted by the adoption of the Marshall plan and other 
means of aid extended by the United States to western Europe. But 
the Marshall plan runs out in 1952. At that time, western Europe 
will still be far from a position of financial independence. What will 
we then do? The United States cannot continue indefinitely subsi- 
dizing the rest of the world; the burden of doing so is too heavy and 
could result in grave injury to our own economy. Moreover, a con- 
tinuation of subsidies is not the way to meet the threat of commu- 
nism-and ‘a third world war. Subsidies are palliatives designed to 
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ease pain rather than attack the disease at its source. Let us examine 
the cause of the malady. 

Two destructive world wars within one generation not only caused 
enormous material damage to western Europe but, of perhaps even 
greater consequence, wrought grave injury to the spirit of the people 
themselves. Millions of people of western Europe are no longer will- 
ing to fight to retain their precarious freedom. They are tired and 
discouraged. They expect a third world war, the fear of which acts 
as a serious brake on their enterprise and saps their courage and their 
will to live the kind of life they see ahead. It will take a dynamic, 
positive step forward under the leadership of the United States to 
restore the morale, the spirit and the hope of these people. These 
qualities must be restored if western Europe is to serve as a bulwark 
against the onslaughts of communism seeking to destroy the freedom 
and civilization of the west. And make no mistake about it, if west- 
ern Kurope cannot or will not serve as such a bulwark, the future of 
our free world 1s dark indeed. 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


As leader of the free world, it is the responsibility of American 
statesmen to find a way quickly to restore economic health to western 
Europe and to re-create in the hearts and minds of those great people 
the undying will to preserve their freedom. The Atlantic Union 
Committee believes there is such a way. But first, we must understand 
Europe’s malady. 

The Marshall plan has been extremely useful in affording a breath- 
ing spell. But it has not and cannot restore economic independence to 
western Europe. The loss of that independence is to be found in 
causes deeper than anything the Marshall plan can reach. Under the 
industrial revolution, western Europe early became the workshop for 
the world. Her population and wealth increased rapidly. She be- 
came more and more dependent upon foreign sources for her food and 
raw materials, for which she paid three-fourths in manufactured goods 
and one-fourth in earnings on capital invested abroad. Two world 
wars ate up the foreign capital and increased enormously the competi- 
tion for markets for manufactured goods. Even before World War I, 
much of the rest of the world became ambitious to be its own workshop. 
Industries commenced to spring up behind high tariff walls in coun- 
tries formerly producing only raw materials. World War I and the 
period between World Wars I and II gave impetus to this movement. 
World War II made of it a national fetish in every underdeveloped 
country. 

Meantime, during and following World War IT, the United States 
increased enormously its productive capacity, aided by a genius for 
combining the work of men-and machines in mass production, and the 
development of new techniques. Unfortunately for western Europe, 
the war left her with obsolete and worn-out machines, with commer- 
cial ties severed, organizations scattered and disrupted, private capital 
in many cases destroyed by inflation. Furthermore, the iron curtain 
now cuts the European Continent in half, leaving western Europe more 
dependent than ever on overseas food and raw materials, and this at a’ 
time when Europe has lost much of Asia, formerly a very important 
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dollar producer. But the most serious handicap to the European 
economy lies in the fact that it continues to operate in small economic 
compartments, which keep Europe’s tools of production inefficient 
and greatly impair her ability to compete in the markets of the 
world. 

In desperation and in economic weakness, Europe tries to defend 
herself against these handicaps by resort to cartels, to barter and to 
every known device of restrictionism and control, all of which makes 
matters worse. : 


ATLANTIC UNION AND ECONOMIC UNION 


The Atlantic Union Committee advocates the creation of one union 
of the free peoples of the world. This would give the union one single 
competitive economy instead of as many different economies as there 
are democracies, as at present. Every producer in the union would 
have a free market of 350 to 400 million consumers, just as we now 
have a free market in our 48 States of 150,000,000 consumers. Compe- 
tition within this vast, rich, free market area would create within a few 
years the most efficient system of production and distribution that the 
world has ever known. The standard of living would rise. Free en- 
terprise would be strengthened. Communism would disappear, or 
almost disappear. 

This union would possess such an overwhelming weight of the 
world’s economic, industrial, and spiritual power that no nation on 
earth would dare attack. It would thus dispel the fear of war and 
greatly reduce the present unbearable military burden of the democ- 
racies. It would solve the dollar problem. It would release and vita- 
lize the labor, the genius, and capital of men everywhere. It would 
restore and strengthen free enterprise. It would give a great new 
hope to the world that at last we are on the road to permanent world 

eace. 
. If this union could have been organized prior to August, 1914, there 
would have been no World War I or IL. I would like to repeat 
that, Mr. Chairman. If this union could have been organized prior 
to August 1914, there would have been no World War I or II. If 
organized now, we believe there will be no World War III. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That very strong sentence of yours, Mr. 
Clayton, implies, therefore, that you accept the thesis that it was an 
economic cause that brought about World War I and an economic 
cause that brought about World War IT. 

Mr. Crarron. I accept it with respect to World War II, but I 
SL it completely, Mr. Chairman, with respect to World 

ar I. 

From my limited point of view about such matters, the origins of 
World War I are rather obscure and it is difficult to say positively 
that it lay in economic causes, although I think, if you search care- 
fully enough, you will find that nearly every war in the world has its 
origin one way or anther in economic causes. But, Mr. Chairman, 
there is much more involved here than merely the economic aspects 
of union, as important and as compelling as they are. There is in- 
volved the spiritual aspect; there is involved the military aspect, and 
I think we probably would all agree that if this union of the democra- 
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cies, western Europe, the United States, Canada, perhaps Australia, 
New Zealand, Union of South Africa, had id prior to August, 
1914, that Germany would never have attacked France and Belgium. 
I think that we probably would all agree that that was the case. Most 
historians on the subject, I believe, take the point of view that if 
Germany had known positively that England would fight if France 
were attacked, that perhaps the war wouldn’t have occurred, that is, 
World WarI. But I think it may be accepted, and perhaps everyone 
would agree, that if this union had existed, that had there been one 
union of the democracies of the world, that Germany would never 
have attacked. 


COMMUNIST UNITY REQUIRES DEMOCRATIC UNITY 


The Communist world is unified covering an area of 15,000,000 

uare miles, with 750,000,000 people. Why should the free peoples 
of the world erect all kinds of walls and barriers between them to 
break down and divide their strength? We cannot win the fight 
against communism that way. We must unify the democracies of the 
world, with one foreign policy, one defense policy, one currency, and 
no customs houses between its members, in order to give the free 
world the strength and mobility to resist the onslaught of the Com- 
munist world. 

Such a union would be so powerful and prosperous that the pull 
on all non-Communist countries on the Russian satellite countries 
themselves would be so much greater from the west than from the 
east that such countries would in time gravitate to the west, and 
Russia would be compelled to return to her prewar boundaries. Then 
and only then will there be peace in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my prepared statement. I would 
like at this point to make some comment on a recent statement by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson. He said, I believe, that agreements 
with Russia which did not record or register a state of facts, a con- 
dition, were of little use. I agree fully with that statement. 

I have had some experience in negotiating with the Russians when 
I was in Government service. Mr. Acheson added that what we are 
trying to do is to strengthen the democratic world, strengthen par- 
ticularly those areas of weakness in the democratic world, in order 
to create a firm foundation for agreements with Russia which would 
prevail. I think that is a very good statement of our foreign policy 
and what it should be. I think the Secretary of State might have 
added, with credit and profit to himself, and to the country, and to the 
world, that the area of greatest weakness—the area of greatest weak- 
ness—among the democracies is their disunity, the fact that they are 
not united, that they are not unified, as is the Communist world, and 
that the most constructive thing by far, which the democracies could 
do, the most constructive step they could take, more constructive than 
perhaps any other and every other step they could take, would be 
to create among themselves that unity, which would bring about one 
foreign policy, one defense policy, one currency and no customs houses 
between the members of the democratic world, so that they. would have 
the, strength and the mobility to withstand the onslaughts of the 
Communist world. 
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In my poor judgment, the democracies will never—that is a long 
time—be in a position to adequately defend themselves so long as 
they continue disunited. More than that, to make democracy work 
throughout the free world, make it work for everybody throughout 
the free world, and in that way withstand the onslaughts of commu- 
nism, they must be united. 

We have got to take a bold, constructive policy here, in my opinion, 
and make democracy work so that we have an aifirmative situation in- 
stead of always a defensive position. Today we are always on the 
defensive. Stalin keeps the initiative—moves fast, moves with unity, 
with strength, and he is succeeding. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Smith? | 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask my good friend, Mr. Clayton, a few questions. 

I want to say first, how happy I am to have you here before this 
committee, Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. Crayton. Thank you, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I feel you have made a great contri- 
bution to this discussion. 


EFFECT OF ATLANTIC UNION IN ASIA 


One of the questions, Mr. Clayton, that is presented to me in con- 
sidering your plan is this: Would this appear to be dividing the 
world? Would it appear to be a getting together of the so-called 
free nations or democracies which are the most advanced in civiliza- 
tion, I think, of the world in some sort of a line-up against the weaker 
peoples, especially those of the Far East, and are we in danger of hav- 
ing the Far East line up with Russia specifically if we take this course, 
or do you think it will help the Far Eastern situation ? 

Mr. Cuiayton. Senator Smith, I think it will help it. I think we 
have to recognize that a large part of Asia, the mainland of Asia, is 
already lost to the Communists and to Russia. We must recognize 
that fact. And we must recognize the fact that they are going to 
do everything in their power to bring the remainder of it in their 
fold, if they can. 

I think that if this union of democratic countries, of the free peoples 
of the world were formed, that it would present to the non-Commu- 
nist world, the whole non-Communist world, whether you call them 
democratic or not—there may be some question there as to whether 
they are democratic—but it would present to the whole non-Commu- 
nist world an aggregation of military, and economic, and spiritual 
strength that would be so great there would be a great attraction to 
it. It would be just lke a magnet to those people. They would 
gravitate toward strength and toward power, as weaker nations have 
always done. They would recognize the strength in this union. 

Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. Would you invite them in in the 
beginning if they want to come in? 

Mr. CiayTon. Well, Senator Smith, the resolution, as you know 
directs the President to call an international conference of those coun- 
tries which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty; there are seven of 
them, as you know. It confains a provision that those seven-countries 
could then invite any other of the free peoples, the democracies, of 
the world that they might decide to invite, to come into this conference. 
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Now what they would do as to who they invite, I don’t know, but 
that is the way which our committee thought that we should start. 

We would take these seven countries that first thought of and initi- 
ated this enterprise, the North Atlantic Treaty, and use them as a 
nucleus and let them decide which other countries, as indeed they did in 
the North Atlantic Treaty, they would bring into this movement. As 
a matter of fact. in the North Atlantic Treaty, we have a military 
union today with the democracies of western Europe, and it is so 
strong that, in effect, we say that any country that sets an unfriendly 
foot on one member of this union is at war with the United States. 
It isn’t going much further to form the union that we are discussing 
here now. 


MILITARY STRENGTH REQUIRED 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of course, the North Atlantic Pact 
isa military defensive union. Iam raising the question as to whether 
or not we need to go further in this movement. Iam inclined to think 
that there are other things besides military might, and that 1s what 
we are moving toward, the economic integration of all these countries. 
As you are aware, we are trying to do that in our ECA operations. 
We are trying to get those countries that are in the ECA, receiving 
aid, to work together better than they have been working together. 
Some people that I talked to feel that that might be the next step, 
to get them thoroughly integrated, and then if there is a Unitcd States 
of Europe, we could deal with them by a combination, if we are able 
to move the whole way that you are asking for now. But I want to 
get that cleared in my mind and cleared for the record. 

The reason I am asking these questions is my friends who are inter- 
ested in the so-called world federation idea keep saying to me: Now, 
don’t do anything that doesn’t invite everybody in, that we have at 
least got to make the gesture. Even though the Russians turn us 
down, we have got to invite the world to come in. We have got to be 
thinking in terms of the world and not in terms of any segment of the 
world, such as this Atlantic Union group is. I am just putting that 
out as one of the arguments made to me giving me warning against 
the Atlantic Union plan, which will give the impression, whether true 
or not, of a balance of power in the world between the so-called demo- 
cratic nations and the others. 

I asked Justice Roberts that when he was here last week, and he 
said not a balance of power, but a preponderance of power so strong 
that everybody will want to join it. That washis approach. I gather 
from what you say that you feel very much the same way. 

Mr. Ciayton. I do, Senator Smith. I think what we have to deal 
with today is the cold war. I am a great believer in the United 
Nations. I think it has done a fine job and should be helped, not 
hindered. But the United Nations was not set up to deal with the 
cold war and, in my opinion, it cannot deal with the cold war, and no 
modification of the United Nations can deal with the cold war. We 
can lose western Europe to Russia without the North Atlantic Treaty 
ever being brought into effect. It could easily happen. 

Senator Smirn_ of New Jersey. I agree. That is the way we lost 
China. We lost China without overt military aggression. China was 
conquered by Russia’s new method of warfare ; I grant you that. 
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Mr. Ciayton. Senator Smith, we lost China, we lost Czechoslovakia, 
we lost Poland, all that vast area in between western Europe and Rus- 
sia in that same way, and we could lose western Europe in that same 
way, and it could happen almost overnight. When the Marshall plan 
ends, what are we going todo? We ought to be looking forward now 
and making up our minds as to what we will do then. It is only 2 
years away, and everybody that is informed on the subject, I think, 
agrees that western Europe will still be out of balance with the rest of 
the world. They will be compelled to greatly reduce their standard 
of living if they don’t continue to get help. And we in the United 
States can’t go on subsidizing the rest of the world—we are not strong 
enough for it. If we wanted to tighten our belts ever so much tighter 
and live a kind of Spartan life here, we could go on for a long time. 
But our people wouldn’t do it, and they should’ be asked to do it. 
Subsidies are not the right way anyway. ‘They have given usa breath- 
ing spell, as I have said here, but they will not serve as a permanent 
cure for this situation. I think we would all agree on that. 

Senator Smit of New Jersey. I think we are all agreed on that, but 
I am trying to see whether what you are advocating is that after the 
Marshall plan is through, that you are simply saying from here on out, 
we are going to merge all our interests together, that we are going to 
be part of one composite whole with these so-called western democ- 
racies; we are going to put them all on the same common currency, no 
trade barriers. It wouldn’t be international. It will be one part of 
the world that believes in the western democratic traditions. 

Mr. Cuayton. That is right. 


EFFECT ON UN 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I want to get that clear. It is very 
appealing, but I don’t want to get us in a position where we are by- 
passing the United Nations, on the one hand, or where we are going 
to be accused of simply trying to line up the civilized nations of the 
world against the weaker areas who are likely to slip into the com- 
' munistic orbit. There might be that danger. 

Mr. Ciayton. I don’t see, Senator, how we could very well be ac- 
cused with any reason of lining up militarily against the rest of the 
world. We see a unified Russia now, with 750,000,000 people. There 
are many reasons, many reasons, which argue for the creation of the 
union that we are talking about here other than military reasons. 
The principal underlying reasons are spiritual and economic, and they 
are the reasons which should be compelling. Incidentally, it would 
give us a great unified military power at ever so much less cost than 
it is costing the democracies today. It would make us strong in the 
world. I don’t know of any reason in the world why we shouldn't 
be made strong under these circumstances, when we are faced with 
the possibility of destruction by a great, militant, ambitious power. 
I don’t know of any reason why we shouldn’t take steps to make our | 
part of the world as strong as it can be to resist that onslaught. 

The danger is that people may say—and many of them do say— 
“Well, let’s keep communism out of the United States. Keep free 
enterprise going in the United States. Keep strong in the United 
States economically and militarily, and so forth”; let the rest of the 
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world take care of itself and we will take care of ourselves. That 
isn’t realistic at all, Senator Smith. I am sure you wouldn’t agree 
with it and Senator Thomas wouldn’t agree with it. Ifwelose western - 
Europe to the Communists, the United States will lose its freedom. 
There is no doubt about that. We cannot stand here as a country, 
as a democratic country, a country of freedom, of free enterprise very 
long if all of Asia and all of Europe are Communist—it 1s Just 
impossible. 

enator Smirn of New Jersey. I agree with that, of course. I don’t 
have any trouble in agreeing with you. Iam trying to see what is the 
wise thing to do at this stage of the game. You wouldn’t deal with 
this thing in the way of an amendment to the United Nations at all. 
You would just forget the United Nations and go ahead and set we 
this program, within the United Nations without regard to it. e 
still remain members of the United Nations as various units—or would 
we be one united unit in the United Nations, with one vote, one voice ? 

Mr. Crayton. How that would eventuate, Senator Smith, I don’t 
know, but certainly we would continue to remain in the United Nations. 
As to whether the democracies would have one vote or many, I don’t 
know. In the case of Russia, I believe she has three. Incidentally, 
I.know of no reason why she should have three. I think if Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine have a vote, Texas ought to have a vote. I 
would be all for that [Laughter.] I just don’t see any reason for it 
except a reason of compromise and trying to get along with the Rus- 
sians, which we have been doing for 4 or 5 years now since the end of 
the war. 

There is another aspect of the matter I would like to speak of and - 
that is I think it is very difficult for us here in the United States 
to realize just how the people of Europe are thinking about this 
matter. It is difficult for us to realize that there are millions of 
people in Europe today who would be unwilling to fight another 
world war to retain the kind of freedom, the precarious freedom, which 
they have today. This feeling on their part that we are going to have 
another world war, is having a very undesirable effect on the invest- 
ment of capital funds in Europe—private money. It throws on gov- 
ernments a disproportionate part of the burden of recovery and re- 
habilitation and modernization in Europe. 


ATLANTIC UNION WOULD GIVE US CONFIDENCE 


Private people in so many cases in Europe are hiding their capital 
away. They don’t want to invest or venture with it. They are afraid 
They think of another world war, and they want to keep their money 
somewhere where they can get it and go to the United States or some- 
where else with their families. It is difficult for us in this country 
to realize how prevalent that situation is in western Europe. 

If we had a union of this kind, that situation would be almost. 
completely changed, poe poop would have confidence and faith 
again. They would say, “Well now, we have really got somethin 
that can stand up to these Russians.” “We have got an industria 
power here, a financial power, a military power and a spiritual power 
that can really stand up to them and lick them.” “Therefore, we are 
willing to go ahead.” 
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Anybody that knows anything about the Russians knows that they 
are realists. They will not start a war, Senator Smith, a shooting war, 
unless they are certain that they can win. For that reason, the prob- 
abilities of a shooting war.any time soon are very small, because in the 
meantime they are building up their air force; they are building up 
their stocks of atomic bombs, and who knows but what tomorrow the 
hydrogen bomb. They are building up their fleet of submarines, 
getting ready, and I think the military people all say, at least Secre- 
tary Johnson has said, the danger of war is lessening for the moment. 
That is, we will probably not have a shooting war any time soon, but 
the Russians are getting ready, and when you have a situation where 
there is a kind of competition between two great powers in the world 
as to which can be the best or better prepared for war, war is almost 
sure to come in time. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you think you would prevent 
that race for armaments if you set up this union ? 

Mr. Crayton. I do, indeed. 


POSSIBILITY OF AGREEMENT WITH SOVIET 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I would think that Russia would 
appraise the situation, and. if she thought she could still have the 
greatest number of bombs, she would go ahead and try to get them. 

Would you go as far as the Secretary of State went the other day 
when he implied at least there is no use negotiating with Russia any 
further, or should we continue to try to negotiate with Russia to get 
oe in order to prevent this terrible disaster coming on the 
world? 

Mr. Crayton. Senator Smith, as I said awhile ago, I agree full 
with the statement of the Secretary of State that there is no need 
negotiating agreements with the Russians except that such agreements 
would record or register a state of facts, a condition. And, without 
having created a new state of facts, there isn’t so much reason to ne- 

otiate. Even if such negotiation should result in agreement, which 
is extremely doubtful, it would be most unfortunate to the democra- 
cies to have such an agreement, because the democracies would want 
to keep it. We could never be sure that the other party would want 
to keep it if and when he found that he could break it to his advantage. 
Therefore, such an agreement might lull us to sleep. Suppose we 
could make an agreement with the Russians tomorrow for disarma- 
ment; for peace. I think it would be a most unfortunate agreement 
for the democracies of the world. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Well, we are all skeptical of that, of 
course, but I am wondering whether you are going to just shut the 
door at this point and not even explore the possibilities Mr. Stalin 
may not live forever. He is getting along in years. There may be 
conceivably something inherent in the Russian people themselves that 
we can think of in terms of human beings. They can’t be too enthusi- 
astic about this present tense situation. I don’t suppose they know 
much about it; they are not allowed to know. But I rather hesitate to 
go along and say the door is slammed, there is no possibility of getting 
together with other people in the world to prevent a terrible disaster, 
such as Mr. Einstein described yesterday, of possible extermination 
of the human race with these frightful things that are being developed. 
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Iam groping for something. Senator McMahon made his suggestion 
which sounded fantastic in a way, yet what he was driving at was, if 
you put substantial funds into the whole area of trying to bring the 
world together, instead of putting so much in just armaments alone, 
something might be gained by it. I think you would agree that things 
other than mere military might are terribly important in this situation. 

Mr. Ciayton. Extremely so. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am groping for a formula there 
that we can still use and tell to millions of the Russion people who, 
we feel if they would be given the facts, wouldn’t back up this situa- 
tion that they have. I don’t despair of reaching them. I don’t want 
to despair of reaching them. That doesn’t negate your thesis. May- 
be the best way to do it is to get this preponderance of strength to- 
gether, which is one of the facts Secretary Acheson was talking about, 
and talk in terms of realistic facts to the Russians in getting them to 
do something. They might do it if they were scared to death by this 
preponderance of strength. 

Mr. Crayton. Senator Smith, I sympathize very deeply with all 
your sentiments and I would be the last to counsel against going al- 
most any lengths to make an agreement that I felt would be observed 
and that might lead to world peace. I think, though, Secretary Ache- 
son was exactly right. He made, I think, a very profound statement 
about the matter. I would go further and say that the area of greatest 
weakness among the democracies is the fact that they are not united. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I agree with that, too. It is a ques- 
tion of how best to unite them. I agree with you. We are not nearly 
as united as we should be, and I regret the European countries, taking 
the benefit of our ECA aid, haven’t gone further in their integration, 
especially the economic integration. 

Mr. Crayton. Senator Smith, if we would form this union—sup- 
pose we could all wake up tomorrow morning and find this union in 
being. Within 6 months we could make an agreement with Russia 
that would really stick, but you can’t do it any other way. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You have got to do something fur- 
ther, in your judgment, in the way of a preponderance of strength 
that will be impressive to the Russians so that they will see they are 
on the wrong trail if they don’t play ball with that world set-up. 

Mr. Cuayton. Right. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is very impressive. 


ATLANTIC UNION WOULD MAKE AGREEMENT POSSIBLE 


Mr. Crayton. I think, with this union, you would have no difficulty 
in making an agreement with Russia, and doing it quickly. And I 
go back to this idea of the United World Federalists about the amend- 
ment to the Charter of the United Nations. It is difficult for me to 
conceive, and I should think it would be difficult for any of us to con- 
ceive, how we could get a world government that would be sufficiently 
close knit that it could operate as one competitive economy. I just 
can’t conceive of such a thing happening in this generation. 

Now, to get the strength that we need, the economic and spiritual 
strength that we need in this situation, we have got to bring these 
democratic countries together in a real union, the kind of union that 
we formed in 1789 in this country. It has to be a real union. I can’t 
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conceive of such a union of all the countries of the world today. We 
may get it. I hope we will get it one day. But it will be a long, long 
time away, centuries perhaps. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You would call it the divine far-off 
event. 

Mr. Crayton. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think we may be moving toward 
a world organization, but the question is now whether we should make 
the gesture to invite them, even though they turn us down, and then 
move in to your proposal, as one suggestion which has been made to 
me by my Federalist friends. 

Mr. Crayron. Senator Smith, there isn’t time. This is a race 
against time and inertia. The Russians will always negotiate with 
you. They are great negotiators. They will negotiate, and they will 
string it out. They will take just as long as they possibly can. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You mean the Russian leaders. 

Mr. Cuayton. Yes. 

Senator Smurrit of New Jersey. The ones who have these poor people 
in their grip. I look upon Russia in slavery as much as any nation 
in the world. 

Mr. Cuaytron. I mean the Soviet Government. They will nego- 
tiate with you and, as I say, string it out just as long as they can. They 
negotiated 4 years on atomic control, refusing any agreement all 
that time. We haven’t that kind of time. We haven’t time to take 
any steps that we know in advance will fail. We should have had 
too much experience. You can’t get the Russians into an effective 
union. And you can’t modify the United Nations in a way that will 
make it an effective instrument of the restoration of the economy of 
western Europe, for example. It can’t be done—not in time. Long 
before you could get it completed and in working order, western 
Europe would have gone Communist, and that is the thing that we 
have to keep in our minds all the time. We haven’t time to take 
steps that we know are going to be unsuccessful. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Well, you are going to have an- 
other question. Assuring we take your position and this committee 
reported out the proposal which you have made and took it up to the 
floor of the Senate. There would be those, of course, who would feel 
and would rightly raise the question: “Does this mean the United 
States will hold the bag for all the western democracies?” ‘Will the 
United States do all the financing?” “Will the United States assets 
be put into the hopper?” “Will the United States markets be thrown 
into the hopper?” 

That is the thing I want to visualize, because if I am convinced you 
are right, I have got to sell that idea. How are you going to deal 
with that? You said this will solve the dollar problem. How will 
this solve the dollar problem, unless the United States stands behind 
it and makes it solve the dollar problem by practically equalizing our 
standard of living with every other standard of hving in the world. 
Maybe that is desirable in the end. Maybe that is desirable. I am 
not deprecating that, but there is a resistance to our throwing in what 
has developed on this continent in the last 150 years to the common 
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pot with all those older countries which have been the cause of these 
discords and what not that we are anxious to get away from. Can we 
take back to them the union we found, the liberty we found and bring 
them into the tent as children who have been enlightened and telling 
them, “Here is a way to come for your salvation”? Is that the con- 
ception we have got of this? It is a noble conception, I am enthused 
apeut it, if we could do it, but I am just wondering how you visualize 
that. 

Mr. Crayton. To begin with, Senator Smith, those thoughts and 
the people who have them and discuss them and urge them as reasons 
why we should not proceed are often formed against a background of 
the status quo: what we have in the United States today. We can’t 
keep what we have in the United States today if we continue on our 
present course. That is not a correct background against which to 
make arguments of that kind, because we cannot keep what we have 
today if we go on like we are. 

Now, if I did say that this would solve the dollar problem. This 
union, Senator Smith, would have one currency. I don’t know what 
you would call it—“units,” maybe, or whatever you might call it. It 
would be one currency. 

Senator SmirxH of New Jersey. They might call them “Claytons.” 

Mr. Cuayton. No; thank you. That, of course, would have to be 
worked out, and that is a difficult thing to work out. I have no 
illusions about the difficulties that surround this proposed enterprise. 
It is full of difficulties. But our world is full of difficulties and dan- 
gers. However, that could be worked out. It could be done just as 
we did it when we formed a Union of our Thirteen Colonies. They 
all had their currencies. They all had their individual debts. In 
fact, they were nearly all bankrupt. They nearly all had banks of 
issue that issued their currencies, and it was a very badly mixed-up 
situation. But Union and Alexander Hamilton straightened it out. 

We can form this union and have one currency. If you have got 
one currency and it is exchangeable throughout the union, you cer- 
tainly have solved the dollar problem. Now there will be for a while 
unquestionably, difficulties in certain, areas of this union. They may 
not have enough money to buy and bring in the things that they need 
to buy and bring in. It might be that, in the beginning, the United 
States would have to put up some small part of what it 1s putting up 
today in the Marshall plan in order to lay the foundation for this 
currency and get it started. But it would be a very small part of 
what we are putting up today, and a small part of what we are going 
to have to continue to put up if we don’t change our course. 

Once you get one currency, once you activate the economy in every 
area of this union, as you would by having a union, capital from the 
United States would flow to western Europe, because it would then 
be a part of the same country. It would be all one country, under 
one flag, and the peoples’ confidence would be restored. Free enter- 
prise would get to work again through these areas in Europe. It 
would dehabilitate and modernize their industries and put them on a 
competitive basis. The opportunity would be seen to greatly enlarge 
the productive capacity of particular industries, to build new indus- 
tries. Any producer would have a potential market of 350 to 400 mil- 
lion consumers. Every indistry in the union would have that prospect 
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before it. So you would have, I think, a great resurgence, a great 
economic resurgence and recovery in Europe, which would certainly 
‘solve the dollar problem. If you can build up their industries and 
modernize them and make them big and competitive so that they can 
send their goods out into the world again, they would have the buying 
power with which to import the things that were needed, that were 
necessary. 

Of course, we have, as we all know, in the United States a vast 
country, and every now and then we have some difficulties in some | 
particular part of the country, due perhaps to a disaster of some kind 
or a crop failure or something. We may have very serious economic 
difficulties in some area. I don’t mean to say that we wouldn’t con- 
tinue to have those difficulties here, even in a union. Certainly you 
would, but being one great single economy, the union would, as a 
whole, move forward. In time, every part of the area would be able 
to take care of itself and produce and sell within the union and in the 
world enough products to pay for the things that they had to import. 


PLACE OF UN IN PLAN 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much Mr. Clayton. 
That brings out the answers. I want to give you an opportunity to 
meet some of these question that are being raised with all of us, and 
I think it is very helpful to have you a our principle. 

The one thing that still bothers me, frankly, is the bypassing of 
the United Nations, because I don’t want the feeling to get-out that 
we look upon the United Nations as having been a failure and, there- 
fore, we are going to do something else. I think that will be bad. 
I think we should continue with the United Nations and, if it is pos- 
sible, to amend it or strengthen it in ways which might be desirable. 
That is what bothers me a little bit with your plan, because it looks 
as though you figure there was nothing more to be done with the 
United Nations. You wouldn’t abolish it; you would let it ride, but the 
big center of gravity of the world would be in the Atlantic Union. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Cuiayton. Senator Smith, I am very sorry if I gave the impres- 
sion that I don’t think much of the United Nations. I think ver 
highly of the United Nations. I think it should be continued. I thin 
in the early days of the postwar period it did a great deal, as for 
instance in Iran. It later did a great job in the new State of Israel, 
and it has done good jobs in other ways; and, aside from doing good 
jobs in specific situations, it is a great forum where all these problems 
can be brought out and put on the table and let the whole world read 
about them. . 

What we have in mind here certainly is not bypassing the United 
Nations. Really, it will strengthen the United Nations, by decreasing 
the likelihood of war. What we have in mind doing here is to start 
an enterprise that is within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter. Perhaps I didn’t make very clear some of my economic 
- ideas regarding the weakness of western Europe today and the 

strength that this union would give it, and I think I can do it bY a 
simple illustration. If I were thinking of ponder an industry today 
in Holland, let us say, I would go over there and look the situation 
over. If I found the situation in Holland favorable for the building 
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of an industry such as I had in mind, I would commence to look at my 
market to see what kind of market I would have for my products. 

I would say, “Well, in Holland there are 8 or 9 million people; so, I 
have got that market.” But that might call for the building of a 
very small industry that wouldn’t be very efficient. And I would look 
around and say, “Well, here in Europe there are 350,000,000 people. 
Why not build a great, big industry for them?” But, if I looked into 
the situation very carefully, I would see these tariff walls around 
Holland. I would see the enormous difficulties of getting these goods 
out of Holland and over those walls into the other countries of Europe 
and into the other countries of the world, difficulties that are more 
enormous today, that are more impassable than they ever have been 
before in the history of our modern world. I would see the tariffs 
that other countries have erected in order to build these industries in 
their own little economic compartments. I would see the import re- 
strictions, the requirement of import permits, in many cases em- 
bargoes, in many cases quota systems which limit the amount of goods 
that can be brought into a country, and last, but not least, I would 
see the enormous paper work that is required with reference to the 
foreign exchange, and all that sort of thing, whenever you try to get 
goods out of one country in Europe to another country or, indeed, in 
any part of the world where vou try to get goods out of one country 
to another country, and I would wind up by saying, “Well, there is no 
use building an industry here for any more than 8 or 9 million people 
in Holland,” and that is the kind of industry I would build, if L built 
any at all. : 

Now you can’t build an industry for 8 or 9 million consumers that 
will be efficient and stand up against an industry that has been built 
somewhere else in the world for 150 million consumers. I think that 
illustrates the point I am trying to make, that Europe’s weakness to- 
day and her inability to compete, her inability to sell her goods in 
the world and earn the dollars that she needs with which to pay for 
her necessary imports of food and raw materials arises largely from 
the fact that she continues to operate in these tiny economic com- 
partments, which in the modern world will not work. They make her 
industries small and inefficient, unable to compete with the large in- 
dustries, for example, in the United States. 

Just to give you a further example, 25 or 30 years ago, Brazil earned 
dollars in the United States, by the sale of coffee. She bought ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment, and capital goods, from Germany and 
England and she paid for it with these dollars she had earned from 
the sale of coffee. Germany and England received, then, those dollars 
for the sale of their capital goods, largely manufactured goods and 
capital goods. They used those dollars to buy goods in the United 
States which they had to have. So that by that triangular course of 
trade, every country involved sold what it wanted to sell, bought what 
wanted to buy and had the money with which to pay for it and were 

appy. 

Today, Brazil earns more dollars in the United States by the sale 
of coffee and other things than they ever dreamed of earning. You ° 
have got the consumption of coffee in the United States almost double 
prewar and you have got the price three or four or five times what it 
was prewar. But she wants to spend every dollar of that money in 
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the United States. Why? For three good reasons: No. 1 is she can 
usually buy cheaper here. She can usually buy better here, and she 
can usually get quicker delivery—three excellent reasons why she 
wants to do that. Therefore, the countries in Europe that she for- 
merly bought from and who used the dollars that they earned thereby 
to buy from the United States or some other part of the world, don’t 

et that outlet for their goods today that they formerly got. That is 
just a simple illustration to show what the situation is. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Of course, couldn’t that be cured 
without the kind of a compact union you are discussing ? 

Mr. Cuarron. I don’t think it can, Senator Smith. I don’t think 
it can, because the only way you can cure this situation whereby 
Europe’s industries remain imefficient is to take the shackles off of 
them, give them a market, give them a market like we have in the 
United States. If you had a union of 350- to 400-million people, you 
would find these industries in those countries being enormously in- 
creased, made more efficient, so that they can put their goods out 
throughout the world. 

Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. Do you think the British would give 
up their sterling area under those conditions? Of course, they would 
have to under this. 

Mr. Cuayton. Senator Smith, they would have to. 

Now I don’t know what position any particular country in Europe 
might take with reference to this proposal. I only say this, that in 
my judgment, if the United States really, seriously proposes a union 
of this kind, proposes a convention to study and explore the matter— 
the people of Europe, as distinguished from their leaders—the people 
of Europe will force those countries to cooperate, because they will 
see in that movement a great, new hope for peace, and in my opinion, 
it is the only kind of movement that is going to restore and recreate 
in their minds and hearts the spirit and the will to go forward in 
freedom and democracy. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Clayton, for 
coming. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Crayton. Thank you, sir. 

(There is inserted in the record at this point a statement by the 
Honorable Robert P. Patterson, who was unable to appear personally 
before the Committee. ) 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT P. PATTERSON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTIC 
UNION COMMITTEE 


No free country, including the United States, has any desire to start a war. 
If war comes, it will be started by the dictatorship in the Kremlin. But, if war 
comes, it will be the fault of the free countries. Those countries have the power 
(and I am not referring to the temporary advantage of being able to create 
more destructive weapons) to stop war before it starts. If the free countries 
will band together to protect their freedom, no dictator can take it from them. 
They can become so strong that no aggressor will dare to attack. 

The greater part of the natural resources needed for a high standard of living, 
as well as the greatest spiritual and moral forces in the world, are to be found 
among the countries where the people govern. The democracies possess 80 
percent of the armed might of the world. As long as they remain separate, it is 
necessary for each one to remain—at tremendous cost—armed to the teeth. But, 
if we were to combine our armed forces, each nation could afford to decrease its 
armaments. Funds now allocated to ships and planes and bombs, and to the 
manpower to operate these, could be used instead to produce consumer goods— 
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to improve living conditions—and to build a new Atlantic community in which 
peace and progress would go hand in hand. 

The Atlantic Union resolution provides the means to found such a community 
in our time. And our time may be the end of time unless we, who are still free, 
unite to protect our freedom. 

However, the Atlantic Union resolution does not commit the United States to 
joining a union of the Atlantic democracies. All it does is give the United States 
opportunity to show the leadership expected of us in the struggle to safeguard 
freedom. Certainly it represents the least this Nation can do. 

Too often, of late, this Nation has showed an alarming tendency to neglect its 
responsibility for world leadership. We seem to be developing a pattern of telling 
Europe to practice what we preach. We say: “You lower tariffs. You stop double 
pricing.” The beam in our own eye looms large in contrast to these motes in the 
eyes of Buropeans. Right now we are even hesitating to be represented on the 
ECA planning board which is attempting to help Europe develop a sound economy 
and hence be able to lower tariff barriers and stabilize price policies. 

Americans should realize, before it is too late, that our own economy, our own 
safety is tied to the economy and safety of western Durope. Our best hope for 
peace, I submit, is through a working partnership with the western democracies. 

The Atlantic Union resolution would permit the President of the United States 
to call together the nations that sponsored the Atlantic Pact to see if we and they 
can work out terms for such partnership. 

This is an exploratory move only. This year there is still time for exploration. 
Beyond this year, we will be taking grave risks in counting on time. 

That is why I submit that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations report 
the Atlantic Union resolution favorably to the Senate in this session of Congress. 

Democratic unity is the single most important factor in stopping war now. 
We should not delay in exploring the means to achieve such unity. 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Van Zandt will be here this 
afternoon. I, unfortunately, told him that I thought it would be this 
afternoon before we would reach him. Mr. Streit is here and we can 
begin now and, of course, go as long as the committee will go. 

enator THomas of Utah. We have made arrangements so that we 
can continue until 1 o’clock, so I think we had better hear Mr. Streit. 

Senator Krerauver. All right. 


Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to introduce to the committee Mr. 
Clarence Streit. 

I may say that I think Mr. Streit’s book, Union Now, is one of the 
great studies on this problem the committee is considering. 

Mr. Streit, throughout the years, beginning with his work in the 
League of Nations, has been one of the few who has continued to work 
at this problem doggedly and with determination, in spite of a great 
many obstacles, and he is a deep student on this subject, and I know 
that his statement to the committee will be very helpful. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. For the record, Mr. Streit, will you 
identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE K. STREIT, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF THE ATLANTIC UNION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Srrerr. My name is Clarence K. Streit, of Missoula, Mont. 
I testify as the author of Union Now, and as a member of the national 
board of the Atlantic Union Committee. I served in the American 
Expeditionary Force to France in World War I, first in the engineers 
and then in the Intelligence Service, where I was attached to President 
Wilson’s delegation to the peace conference. | 

Thereafter I was a foreign correspondent in western Europe, cover- 
ing the rise of Mussolini, the Turko-Greek, and Moroccan wars, the 
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Balkans, and so forth. From 1929 to 1939 I covered for the New 
York Times the League of Nations and the World Bank, the Man- 
churian and Ethiopian conflicts, Briand’s efforts for European union, 
and the major world conferences on disarmament, economics, mone- 
tary, and labor problems. This experience led me to write Union Now. 

Thereafter, in 1939, I left the Times and have given all my time 
to an effort to awaken the public to the need of federating the free. 
In that campaign I have crossed this continent more than 20 times 
ate fi ies in nearly every State to more than 1,000 audiences of all 

inds. | 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 BASED ON FREEDOM 


I am for the Atlantic Union resolution, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 57, because it builds our hopes of peace on something far more 
owerful than any chunk of the sun, to use Senator McMahon’s vivid 
escription of the hydrogen bomb. This resolution builds peace on 
something whose power is creative as well as destructive, and so 
marvelous that it can destroy only evil and create only good. This 
something is the secret of all our other power. It isso secret that many 
of us seem unaware of it ourselves. We need no FBI to keep this 
secret from dictators. They could not possibly use it against us. 

This mysterious source of all our power is light itself, in the highest 
sense of the word, the sense the dictionary gives as “that which illu- 
mines or makes clear to the mind,” “mental or spiritual illumination 
or enlightenment, or its source.” It is the power that brings out the 
truth, the truth that creates only the true, destroys only the false. 

Let us seek light on the source of this great power itself, that we 
may build our peace upon it. 

ere has the Almighty placed its source on earth? Does it not 
lie in the freedom of the individual combined with union of the free? 
Does not some bit of it lie scattered invisibly among all the individuals 
of our species, a spark of it called conscience? Are not other sparks of 
it scattered throughout mankind so unforeseeably that we believe it to 
be the interest of all, that each individual should have an equal chance 
to let his httle light shine out? Do we not trust for truth in some 
mysterious power in each individual ? 

For all these little individual beams to give great light and penetrate 
far in space and time, must there not be effective union of them? Union 
without freedom gives no light, it brings the night of tyranny. And 
freedom without union produces only fog, or anarchy’s dark ages. 

Do we trust in the truth of any man, unless it stands the light 
within us, and within other men and women, including those unborn ? 
Can this test of truth be made secure in practice without individual 
freedom combined with union of the free? Shall we put our billions 
and our faith in the fusion of invisible hydrogen atoms—mere matter 
for builders—and overlook the fusion of freemen by federal union 
because the spark that makes them men instead of matter, builders 
instead of tools, is not visible to the eye, because the divine spark in 
each of them is so atomic we cannot see it? 

You know how I would answer all these questions, but the major 
point is this: In asking them, am I not making the test of any truth in 
me your own free confirmation of it? 
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In the grave problem of securing now peace for years to come, we 
must calculate, amid many unknown factors, the risk of this policy or 
that. Wecan reach no answer without basing it to a high degree on 
faith in something or other, and the policy we adopt will show what, 
in last analysis, we have faith in most. 

If we do not put our faith in individual freedom combined with 
union of the free, we must put our faith in union without freedom, or 
in freedom without union of the free. But the former, we have seen, 
is tyranny or dictatorship, and the latter is anarchy, disunion. And 
so, 1f we arrive at a policy that is not built on faith in freedom and 
union of the free, it must be a policy that trusts to dictatorship or to 
anarchy for peace. 


OTHER PROPOSALS QUESTIONED 


Because their supporters have not thought their proposals through, 
some of the policies now before the Republic would have us put our 
faith in dictatorship, others in anarchy, or in both. 

Some would trust peace now, and 10 and 20 and 50 years from now, 
to the word of a dictator. They would make an offer to him. Wheth- 
er the offer is one of mutual abolition of the UN veto, general reduction 
of atomic or of all armaments with strict inspection through the UN, 
or changing the UN into a federation of all the world, what is the point 
of devoting precious time to such an offer if one does not see hope of 
the dictator accepting it, and does not also trust in his good faith 
thereafter ? | 

What is the good of ending an arms race only to enter a race where 
victory is to the better conspirator, the country that can thwart inspec- 
tion best and develop the strongest fifth column ready to seize power ? 

Policies that make dictatorship an equal partner of the free in the 
reduction or the governing of armed power make peace—and free- 
dom itself—depend on faith that the dictatorship will change its 
spots, and do more; that this leopard of the international jungle 
will cast out its very nature, the nature that leads it to slink, lie 
camouflaged in wait, and spring with abrupt fury on any trusting 
prey that is not too trong for it to kill. Who, on second thought, 
would put his faith in this’ 

Others would put no trust in dictatorhsip changing its spots and 
its spirit, yet still they would make it and all the world an equal 
offer for moral purposes, and trust the dictator neither to accept 
it nor to pretend acceptance in order to prolong negotiations on 
details until he has his bombs and has lulled liberty into lethargy. 
These policies trust for peace in the dictator quickly saying no, and 
in our then organizing in one loose way or other all the remaining 
nations, or all of them we can coax in with us. | 

The backers of these policies put so little faith in freedom that they 
make it a point of honor not to leave out any people because it has 
shown little or no ability to practice individual freedom even within 
its national boundaries. 

Just as in the thirties there were those who sought peace by 
deliberately refusing to distinguish between aggressors and their 
victims, and by expressly applying to both alike the same policy of 
neutrality or cash-and-carry, there are those now who ask us to trust 
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peace to the belief that safety lies in deliberately treating the free, 
the unfree, and the inexperienced in freedom, all alike, as if freedom 
made no difference in this matter. 

However one does it, or whatever one calls it, to organize the few 
free peoples of the world together with the many who are free on 
paper only, is not to organize a union of the free. This method can- 
not organize even a union, in the sense of an effective fusion. The 
result can be only a loose league at best, not an effective free govern- 
ment, but only some feeble disguise of anarchy. Who, on second 
thought, would put his faith in this? 


A UNION OF THE FREE 


Alone among the policies before you, the Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion asks you—and asks you unequivocally—to trust for peace in indi- 
vidual freedom and federal union of the free as the keystone of the 
temple. Alone, this resolution is rooted in and inspired by the deeply 
religious faith, a faith too deep for it to matter whether the Almighty 
be called God or Allah or something else, the faith that there is in 
every man a spark of the divine, and that the more these sparks 
are free of every shutter and fused together federally, the more 
the false must flee, the truth prevail, and the more mankind shall 
enjoy not only peace but light on everything. 

May I tell you briefly why we believe that now as in Webster’s day ° 
we can put our faith most reasonably and most securely in liberty 
and union, one and inseparable? | 

First, why this combination forms the key to peace, on both the 
political and the economic sides. 

Second, why we urgently need to unite the freest peoples in the 
strongest way, if we are to keep this key to peace. 

Third, why federal union is the strongest way to unite them. 

Fourth, why Atlantic Union now would end the arms race, if any- 
thing can. 

To begin with the first point: Individual freedom, combined with 
union of the free, is the best safeguard of peace, rather than peace 
the safeguard of freedom. 

Because the great danger we face lies in surprise atomic attack, 
many assume fiat the danger is in the arms themselves. But even 
hydrogen bombs do not go off by themselves. There must be a will to 
pull the trigger. How is that will, the national will, formed? For 
all practical purposes, the armed power of the world is now divided 
by two systems of forming the national will. In one group the na- 
tional will is formed by individual freedom, in the other by com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Individual freedom serves both by its philosophy and by its insti- 
tutions to keep a nation from using its atomic or other armed power 
to attack others by surprise in peacetime. Its philosophy puts the 
highest value on the dignity, happiness, life, and liberty of each person 
equally, and institutes government to serve these ends. 

The institutions of individual freedom divide the national will 
into a myriad equal independent individual wills of the severeign 
citizens, and require it to be formed only by majority agreement. 
This insures sharp division, slow decision, the utmost publicity 
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through free press, free speech, free elections, opposition parties, and 
so on, not to forget public hearings such as this where every policy 
is aired. But the more slowly and the more publicly the national will 
is formed, the less possible it becomes for that nation to attack by 
surprise. The safeguard is not perfect, but the more individual 
liberty there is, the stronger this safeguard becomes. 

The opposite of all this is true of dictatorship. The philosophy 
behind it is not that light lies scattered among all men, but that light 
1s concentrated in one man alone, that he alone knows the truth and 
needs not test it by the light in other men, but is justified in imposing 
it on others by fraud or force and sacrificing millions so that his 
“truth” shall rule future generations. This is the philosophy of 
dictatorship at its best, and it is only worsened when lust of power 
corrupts it, as it always does. 

Where the institutions of liberty serve to inculcate in the govern- 
ment obedience to the will of the people, those of dictatorship serve 
to make the people blindly obedient to the government. They con- 
centrate the national will in the will of one man, and you cannot form 
the national will more swiftly or more secretly than by leaving it to 
one man’s will. Dictatorship maintains even in peacetime a censor- 
ship more complete than hberty permits even in war. 

Even in the fields where circumstances now force secrecy on the free, 
their institutions inevitably cause them to give much more light than 
‘dictatorship on importants facts. One of the most important facts 
from a military standpoint is the location of atomic plants, to give 
but one example. Even when the British arrested Dr. Fuchs on the 
charge of being a Communist spy, the court proceedings brought out 
the fact that he worked at the atomic research laboratory at Harwell, 
and our press supplied the additional information that Harwell is 
“55 miles southwest of London.” - This—and similar information 
about Oak Ridge, Hanford, Los Alamos—has long been known, but 
has Soviet Russia yet published any clue as to where its own atomic 
work is being done? 

Dictatorship facilities to the nth degree surprise attack in peace- 
time, and the Communist variety worsens in several ways the usual 
dangers in dictatorship. Communism is rooted in a vast country 
whose people have never known individual liberty. They have been 
habituated to blind obedience to their government, to censorship and 
secrecy, much too long for these habits to be changed soon, least of all 
by a treaty-given promise of the dictator who profits most from this. 

The Communist dictatorship, moreover, has succeeded in inculcat- 
ing blind obedience to it even among some Americans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Canadians, who are in no danger of its concentration 
camps. It has gained its power by a technique of conspiracy, spying, 
boring from within, which it has developed to the highest degree. 

This dictatorship is not only designed for surprise attack with all 
the arms it has, but for secret violation of any agreement to reduce, 
control, and inspect armaments which it signs. For the free to make 
such an agreement with it is merely to change an arms race, which 
they can win by their greater productive and moral pone and by 
uniting now their strength, into a race in fraud which the free are 
bound to lose, a race in thwarting inspection, hiding hydrogen bombs, 
conspiring to convert peaceful atomic plants to purposes of war. 
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ECONOMIC THREAT TO SECURITY 


Turn from the political to the economic side. Here the threat is no 
less dangerous, but more insidious. It lies partly in the burden of pay- 
ing for past war and preparing for future war causing monetary de- 
preciation, and thus wiping out the middle class, which Marxism aims 
to destroy, and increasing the misery of the poor. Inflation paved the 
way for communism’s spread through China. And while it was 
spreading there, successive devaluations in France, Britain, western 
Europe have been wiping out the value of the war bonds, the insurance 
policies, the savings of the middle class, converting more and more 
of it into the proletariat, despite Marshall aid. 

The economic threat lies also in the danger of our suffering the eco- 
nomic collapse that has followed every one of our major wars, and 
that we have not yet suffered since the last one. 

It lies, too, in a fall in living standards causing nations, in a 
vain effort to raise them, to deliver themselves to the political system— 
dictatorship—that most facilitates aggression. Communism is de- 
signed to profit most from this economic peril. Indeed, the Com- 
munists count on it to deliver the world to them without war. To 
escape this danger, the crying need is more production at less cost; 
and freedom, combined with union of the free, is the key to production. 
Experience proves this. 

It is significant that the peoples that have contributed the least to 
invention and discovery are those that have suffered autocracy the 
longest, and that most of the world-changing discoveries and inven- 
tions have developed where individuals were freest, where men re- 
dl teey most the spark of light in every man. Let us not forget that 
if the Communist dictatorship produced an atomic explosion sooner 
than was expected, it was not so much by scientific or technological 
know-how as by conspiratorial know-how. | 

It is no less significant that the peoples with the lowest productive 
rates per man and the lowest standards of living are those that have 
longest endured dictatorship; and that those where the individual 
produces most and lives best are those that have longest practiced 
individual freedom. This is true whether they are rich in natural 
resources as the United States, or are without any, as Switzerland. 

From Switzerland and Sweden to America and Australia, individual 
freedom began with mountains and fjords, wilderness, and deserts. 
Yet everywhere, invariably, it has given the highest production and 
the highest living standards to the people who put freedom first, above 
peace and even life itself. 

The Communists’ sloganeer, “You can’t eat freedom.” What has the 
world been eating, what has stood between millions and starvation 
since the war, what but the products of freedom in the United States, 
Canada, Switzerland, a few other unions of the free that the war left 
intact? The fact is that freedom combined with union of the free 
is not only the best safeguard against aggressive use of armed power, 
but the best breadwinner the human race has ever found, the surest 
safeguard against dictatorship rising from within. 


UNITY OF FREE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Let me turn to my second point, and give four quick reasons why 
we urgently need to unite the free in the strongest way. 
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For one thing, the free are so few. Many talk as if it sufficed to 
want to be free, as if it were easy to create and maintain a free govern- 
ment. Their proposals to change the United Nations as a body into 
a workd government imply that this is even less difficult, that it is so 
easy that nations who have never succeeded in constituting or long 
maintaining a free government within their national boundaries can 
succeed in doing this on a world scale. 

The fact is, 1t is so difficult for any people to govern themselves 
with equal individual freedom, to constitute and continue what I 
mean by a union of the free, that I find only about one-seventh of man- 
kind has succeeded in doing this even fairly well on a national scale 
for so short a time as 50 years. About half of this one-seventh is 
supplied by the United States, and you know how far short we fall of 
our ideals of equal liberty. The other half, no less imperfect, is 
weakly divided in a dozen or so sovereign nations: Canada, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavians, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

This is no hard and fast list. Perhaps you find that some of these 
hardly qualify; perhaps you would add a few other nations. Still 
the conclusion remains that free government is very young, that 
freedom is very hard to practice, that the free are very few, in a small 
minority in a world accustomed to dictatorship since the year one. 
Must not one conclude, too, that modern techniques in mass destruction 
have immensely increased the danger to this small minority, make it 
imperative that it gain without delay the strength that lies in union ? 
If you agreed before that freedom is the best safeguard against de- 
pression and aggression, must you not conclude, further, that the 
danger to the free is a danger to all humanity, that the safety of man- 
kind lies in union of the free? 

My second reason is that the aggressiveness of dictatorship by its 
very nature respects only the fact of decisively superior force. The 
Kremlin has proved more than once its proneness to appease such 
power. It has also proved its reluctance to let even the certainty of 
winning the opening battle induce it to begin a war where it might 
lose the final battle. 

My third reason why it is urgent to unite the free in the strongest 
way is that the threat today is not only atomic, but economic. The 
Kaiser, Hitler, the Japanese war lords, none of these could hope to 
win the world by the burden of preparation for war causing economic 
collapse, but the Communists could win this way, and seem to count 
on it. 

My fourth reason is that the free institutions that make great power 
relatively safe in the hands of the free require them now to have a 
vastly greater margin of superior power in every field than before. 
The basic cause of this is that today mountains, channels and oceans 
are not the cards they once were, but the free still have to win while 
playing with their cards face up. 

There is simply no way on earth whereby all us American citizens 
ean know what our Government is planning or doing without all the 
rest of the world—the Kremlin included—knowing as much as we 
know. We can tell what some other peoples, the Canadians, British, 
French, Dutch, Belgians, and a few other democracies are doing, be- 
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cause they have the same institutions for keeping control of their gov- 
ernment that we have. But practically speaking, we have little more 
means of knowing what a dictatorship is planning or doing than its 
own slaves have. 

And so, as I see it, we are engaged in a game where Uncle Sam sits 
here with his cards face up, and John Bull there with his cards face 
up, and Marianne of France over here with cards face up—the search- 
light of the press playing on all of them, and up their sleeves and 
under their part of the table to see if anything phony is going on— 
and striving vainly to reach the other end of the table where sits the 
master of the Kremlin with his cards carefully hidden. 

How are we going to win in a game where we must play with cards 
face up, and the other player doesn’t? We cannot turn ours down 
without going the way of dictatorship ourselves, abandoning indi- 
vidual liberty without a blow, putting out the light which makes our 
power safe and productive, sacrificing the source of all our power. 
How can we keep our cards face up, and still win? 

I know only one answer to that question. It is to have so strong 
a hand that no one can hope to beat it. How can we give such a hand 
to freedom? Again I know only one answer: By ceasing to leave free- 
dom’s aces divided, by ceasing to let them be played against each other, 
by combining them in one hand played by common federal govern- 
ment, by union of the free. 


FEDERAL UNION STRONGEST WAY TO UNITE 


I come to my third point. Why is federal union the strongest way 
to unite the free? What are the alternatives? The UN? Like the 
other policies before you, it strives to unite the unfree, the inexpe- 
rienced and the free all together. It serves a useful purpose, but it is 
no answer to the question, How to unite the free in the strongest way ? 
If it were, there would have been no need for the Atlantic Pact. 

Is this alliance the answer? Clearly not. Another witness for 
Atlantic Union will bring out the inadequacy of alliance. Let me 
touch only on the basic reason why a union is far more reliabie than 
the strongest alliance: In an alliance the supreme loyalty is not to the 
alliance but to each nation in it, because of the principle of national 
sovereignty on which alliances are built. This encourages each gov- | 
ernment in an alliance to sacrifice an ally’s interest when dire emer- 
gency makes this seem to them the best way to save their own nation. 

When the people of different states or nations form a federal union, 
they divide their loyalty as citizens between their state and their union, 
but their supreme loyalty is tothe union. Or rather it is to the prin- 
- ciple of individual liberty, the principal that man is not made for the 
sovereignty of the state, but the state is made for the sovereignty of 
the citizen, and is to be remade or extended when this will clearly 
serve better the freedom of the individual. 

The fact that the citizen would be the sovereign if the principles of 
free federation were fully apphed in an Atlantic Union makes some 
Americans fear that the United States would then be flooded with 
immigrants. The facts do not bear out this fear. The other six de- 
mocracies which Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 would invite to 
explore union with us—Canada, Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
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Belgium, and Luxemburg—did not fill their quotas in the thirties be- 
fore the war, nor does this group fill them now. The total quota of 
this group is now 73,364, and the total number of immigrants the 
United States received from them in 1947 was 26,195; in 1948, 35,738; 
in 1949, 30,895. If we add the Scandinavian and Swiss democracies to 
this group, the total quota rises to 82,048, and the total 1949 immigra- 
tion to only 38,260. 

One need only consider how much more insecure the citizen would 
be in every 1 of our 48 States if they were united in an alliance of 
sovereign States, as the Atlantic Pact countries are, instead of in a 
federal union of sovereign citizens, to understand that an Atlantic 
Union would put much greater power behind our freedom than could 
any alliance. 

It would be so much stronger that it could end the present arms race, 
if anything could, which brings me to my fourth point. Such is the 
amazing productive power of individual freedom that the peoples who 
have practiced freedom longest, though only one-seventh of the world’s 

opulation, control the great bulk of the world’s power. Power can 
is divided into the four suits of a deck of cards, and we need only 
unite the existing strength of these few democracies effectively by 
federal union to give freedom’s hand all four aces and the joker, too. 

It would hold the ace of clubs, or armed power; the ace of spades, 
industrial power; the ace of diamonds, raw material power; and the 
_ strongest act, the ace of hearts, moral power. I said the joker, too, 
and that would be the union’s power—and, I trust, its policy—of ex- 
tending its federal tie as rapidly as this proved practicable to other 
nations that desired admission to the union. Its creation, like the 
creation of the United States, would greatly encourage other nations to 
practice individual freedom. With every new state admitted to the 
union, its huge superiority in armed, industrial, raw material, and 
moral power would increase still more. 

The far west of this union—in the sense of a vast area awaiting 
development, from which new member states would surely come— 
won lie to the south and cover two continents, South America and 
Africa. 

But it is important to note that, to end the dangers in the present 
arms race, if anything can do this, we need only federate effectively 
with the few experienced democracies with whom we can now form 
a full federal union. For we would thereby increase the power of 
freedom, cut the cost of defense, and stimulate production, all so much 
as to remove both the economic and the military threats we face today. 
The Kremlin would not dare attack, and it could no longer hope to win 
by run-away inflation and economic collapse. 

Justice Roberts has already shown how groundless are the fears 
that other non-Communist nations would fall in the arms of the 
Kremlin if they were not invited to the proposed conference. I would 
add that, in my judgment, the union from the start could count on 
the friendlinest relations with practically all the non-Communist 
nations of the world. It would be the natural leader and chief bul- 
wark of a group totaling, with itself, 62 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. It would inherit the specially close relationship of the United 
States with the Philippines and Latin America, no longer vexed 
by the present rivalry with Britain in Argentine and other republics 
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there. It would also inherit the special relationship of Britain with 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, and the rest of the sterling area ; 
and of the Netherlands with the United States of Indonesia. It 
would be a threat to no nation, and every non-Communist one would 
look to it as its chief protection from the Cominform. 

In my experience in international affairs, and my study of their 
history, good relations between nations are based on self-interest, 
not on invitations to a conference. In addition to the factors noted 
above, all the other nations would have this major reason to be friendly 
tothe union. It would form not only, as Justice Roberts pointed out, 
the best market for their produce and their only source of many sup- 
plies, but the only place where they could hope to get the funds they 
need for their-own development. 

To a degree that would prove very trying to the Kremlin; this would 
also be true for China, and even more for the European satellites who 
would need this union market far more than it would need their 
produce. It would even be true to a substantial degree for Soviet 

ussia itself. The materials useful to its arming, which it now gets 
from the western Europeans, and which the United States has vainly 
sought to have its allies stop selling, might be cut off by an Atlantic 
Union if the Kremlin did not become more friendly. 


DEFENSE COSTS LOWER 


What is more, by securing greater defensive power at less cost, 
and by stimulating production—by giving it not only greater security 
but the advantages of economic and monetary union—the Atlantic 
Union could lower the price of many maufactured goods. This 
would greatly benefit every nation seeking to improve the condition 
of its people, and help with theirsupport. _ 

Consider the alternative. What good is it to India, if, for its sake, 
we refuse to explore Atlantic Union, and are driven by the dangers 
of continued disunion to a policy, not of cannons before butter, but 
of bombs instead of tea? What will it profit Brazil if we let the high 
cost of disunion of the free drive us to a policy of cutting down our 
coffee so as to buy more planes? 

The real danger we run of losing more of the world to communism 
from within lies in continuing to pay the high cost of disunion, in 
delaying to put behind freedom the vast advantages of federal union. 
But we can make still more sure of the continued friendship of all 
the non-Communist nations, at least, by an amendment to the Atlantic 
Union resolution, which I would like to suggest. 


RELATION OF ATLANTIC UNION TO WORLD FEDERATION 


As the author of a book whose readers have become divided, I find 
myself in a peculiar position. Many of the readers of Union Now 
favor the Atlantic Union resolution. Others of its readers favor 
the world federation resolution. Still others favor both. 

_ I myself support the Atlantic Union resolution, but I have always 
worked for Atlantic Union as a step toward an eventual free world 

overnment. And so, speaking for myself—for the Atlantic Union 
Committee Board has not yet taken position on this—I would suggest 
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that a second paragraph be added to the resolving clause of the 
Atlantic Union resolution, to read as follows: 

2. That this Atlantic Federal Convention be called as the next step in strength- 
ening the United Nations and in attaining a more distant goal which, in the 
sense of Congress, should be a fundamental objective of the foreign policy of 
the United States; namely, the development of a free world federation which 
would be open to all nations willing and able to maintain its principles of free, 
representative government, and which would be capable of effectively safe- 
guarding individual liberty, preventing aggression and preserving peace by its 
defined and limited powers to enact, interpret, amend, and enforce world law. 

This amendment would incorporate in the Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion much of the language and all the major provisions of the world 
federation resolution (S. Con. Res. 56), while adding certain neces- 
sary safeguards, particularly as regards freedom and the United 
Nations. 

As resolution 56 now stands, it makes no provision that the world 
government it seeks shall preserve giadual liberty. This omission 
is no doubt due to oversight on the part of its sponsors. 

As it now stands, the world federation resolution is quite com- 
patible with dictatorship, slavery, and terror. It fits the kind .of 
world government we would suffer if the present Soviet Communist 
ee achieved its dream of bringing all the world under its 
aw. 

I know that this kind of world government and law is far from 
the one the backers of the world federation resolution have in mind, 
and so I trust they will welcome its being made clear that they aim 
at a free world government, or a free world legal order. 

Experience proves that it can be practicable and wise for free gov- 
ernments to cooperate to some degree with dictatorial governments 
not only in alliances but in league such as the United Nations. Such 
associations by their nature must be formed without individual liberty 
being effectively safeguarded in the treaty establishing them. 

_To constitute a federation, a government, is—it cannot be empha- 
sized too much—quite a different thing from forming an alliance, 
league, or other association of governments. 

Since Americans began constituting government they have always 
been careful to make sure that the government was not only of the 
people, but by and for the people, for their individual freedom. Sure- 
ly no American would, on second thought, seek as a fundamental ob- 
jective of United States policy the formation of a world government 
that gave no safeguard for human liberty. 

The only other important changes that my amendment makes in 
the world federation resolution may be thus clarified : 

As that resolution now stands, it permits its objective to be achieved 
only through the development of the UN. My amendment, while call- 
ing for the strengthening of the UN and permitting us to make the 
most of every opportunity to develop it into a world government, does 
not restrict us to achieving a free world federation only by UN action. 
It leaves all possibilities open. 

My amendment, moreover, makes clear that world federation is “a 
more distant goal.” It thus guards against the resolution, once 
adopted, being interpreted as authorizing immediate or premature 
attempts by the United States to change the UN into a world federa- 
tion. Such attempts could only result, in my judgment, in wrecking 
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the sole world political organization mankind now possesses, and 
leaving the nations not only sharply divided into two camps but lack- 
ing even the common meeting place that Lake Success now provides. 

Con argue that the United States should nonetheless make im- 
mediately an attempt either to make UN a world government or at 
least to abolish the veto, both of which are certain to be vetoed by the 
Kremlin. They contend this would improve our moral position and 
fix the responsibility for failure on Soviet Russia. ‘They assume the 
UN would continue thereafter as before, and believe it would then be 
safe for the United States to form within the UN a federation or alli- 
ance of all the nations that had proved willing to make one when 
the offer was made to Moscow. 

My 10 years of experience covering the League of Nations for the 
New York Times helps convince me that all this, though it seems quite 
plausible, is very unsound speculation. | 

Unless one is aiming to go to war, and ready for war, it is wiser not 
to try to pin down certain responsibilities, or to attempt to maneuver 
a great power into too openly humiliating a hole. <A careful jockey- 
ing for moral position is too often the immediate prelude to war. It is 
very likely to be, if one of the disputants is more concerned with 
fixing blame on the other than with facing him with power too effective 
and overwhelming to be challenged. 

A ‘federation formed by the above process—that is, of combining 
those nations, excluding Russia, which do accept the offer—would not 
only tauten present tension to the breaking point but it would invite 
attack. Those who assume it would be stronger than the proposed 
Atlantic Union repeat a time-honored error, the one that brought 
the Persians to grief at Marathon and Salamis. They confuse mere 
numbers with power. They reckon the loosely organized horde to 
be stronger than the smaller but closely knit phalanx. 

Above all, they overlook the basic fact that the great bulk of non- 
Communist armed, industrial and developed raw material power in 
the world today is in the hands of the few North Atlantic democ- 
racies with which the Atlantic Union resolution would begin the 
formation of a world federal union. 

To try to federate all the non-Communist world does not change 
the facts of power; it can result only in shifting away from the 
experienced Atlantic democracies more or less of the control the 
now possess over their power. If they should consent to enough shift 
of control to make the federtaion a real federation, which is highly 
unlikely, they would merely be placing their power in less experienced 
hands. What could encourage the Kremlin more? If they refused 
thus to shift control of their power, the result would be another loose 
league instead of a federation, a smaller UN. 

By taking either course we would not only sacrifice the overwhelm- 
ingly powerful federal union we could make with the other Atlantic 
democracies, but we would sacrifice precious time. The Kremlin could 
string out the discussion as it did the vain proposal for a world atomic 
authority. While the negotiations for the latter went on, the Kremlin 
succeeded in learning how to,make an atomic explosion. Shall we 
give it time now to develop the H bomb, by putting our trust in policies 
that require us to begin by asking the Kremlin’s consent ? 
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The Atlantic Union resolution avoids these perils. Such union 
requires no action by the UN. Stalin cannot veto it. We thus avoid 
waste of precious time. We also avoid the kind of debate that would 
ruin the UN. | 

We preserve it, too, by not attempting to federate all its non-Com- 
taunist members, but only a few Atlantic democracies at the start. 
We do not split it into two clear-cut camps; we leave the greatest 
number of its members where they are today, in between us and the 
Kremlin, but with us in an emergency. 

By the Atlantic Union resolution we preserve, too, the Charter’s 
bridge to the Russian people, and also all the possibilities the Charter 
gives of lining up a coalition of all the non-Communist world behind 
the union in the improbable event the Kremlin should threaten it. 
Even though the UN is not strong enough to insure peace, and even 
though it cannot be seriously strengthened by Charter amendment, 
it still can perform so many valuable services to peace that we should 
seek to preserve it. 

The Atlantic Union resolution, in short, would avoid the dangers 
other policies involve, would preserve the UN and strengthen it 
in substance, and, by my amendment, would commit us to the goal of 
ultimate free world federation. And yet it would let us begin at once 
to explore whether we can now form the nucleus of such a free fed- 
eral-union with the other sponsors of the North Atlantic Pact. By 
joining with them in a federal union of the free, we can confront 
the Kremlin in good time with far more power than we can other- 
wise put behind freedom and peace, and at far less cost. We can 
thus block its scheme to win the world through economic disaster 
and further monetary depreciation in the Atlantic area. We can 
confront the Kremlin with such immense armed, industrial, financial, 
raw material and moral power that Soviet Russia dare not challenge 
it. | 

Thus we can stabilize the world situation long enough for the slow 
evolution, without world war, of our ultimate objective, a free fed- 
eration of all the world. By this policy we wed the practical to the 
ideal. We put freedom on the march by creating this ever growing 
union of the free. 

The more we identify our policy with freedom, the better will be our 
chance to federate firmly, and the more prestige freedom will have. 
We cannot hope to reduce armaments by example, but we can hope by 
example to increase freedom’s control over arms. 

Nothing succeeds, we know, like success. Think how the success. 
of our Thirteen little States in forming the first federal union en- 
couraged the Latin American colonies to revolt and model their 

overnments on ours. Consider how many nations sought to copy 
ritain’s parliament when parliament made Britain the strongest 
of powers. | 

We must put our faith, I said, in something, and the more clearly we 
put it in freedom for the light in every man, then the more clearly the 
results will show that freedom does lead to prosperity and peace. The 
clearer we make this, the more rapidly other nations will seek to be 
freer themselves, and to join in our union. The more clearly we 
demonstrate that freedom works when coupled with federal union, 
then the more nations we shall find imitating our institutions. These 
actions of America will speak more tellingly than any “Voice.” 
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Identify freedom clearly with power for peace and production, 
prove it by the fruits of union, promise to admit to the union those 
who best practice freedom, and you irresistibly stimulate the human 
imitative instinct. Carry out this premise once the union is made, 
and even the Kremlin itself cannot forever resist this peaceful, mount- 
ing pressure toward freedom and union. If this will not bring its 
dictatorship down without war, nothing else can. 

It will take time to work out this Atlantic Union. But it will also 
take time to work out other solutions. They can be tried simulta- 
neously, too, but what will we have for the time that we spend? 

There is only one way we can immediately affect the whole situation. 
It is by the effect of our action on the spirits of men, by the awe we 
arouse in the Kremlin, the respect we inspire all through the world, 
the faith we inspire where people are free. And nothing could so 
electrify men, make dictators feel week in the knees, and turn the 
world tide overnight, than for the United States Senate to vote to call 
_ this Atlantic Union convention this year. 

I say this year, for if we try like mice to nibble and gnaw our way . 
to this move, if we wait for events to force it upon us, we shall have 
nibbled and gnawed away nearly all its effect on the spirits of men. 
This a time to remember that the American emblem is no mouse, but 
an eagle. 

Soarie: or later, some of us will have to be bolder than we have been 
of late years. If we drift into war by being even more prudent than 
is this call for a convention to explore Atlantic Union, then the 
young will have to make up in daring for our reckless caution. If we 
are to see dictatorship, for once in our lifetime, undone without war, 
the bolder action now needed for this will have to come from us 
older men. I trust the Senate will set the example, will give the light 
that can save the world. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Streit, could you come back this 
afternoon for any questions the Senators may have? 

Mr. Strerr. ith eat pleasure. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We will stand in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding.) 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to introduce 
Mr. J. Parker Van Zandt. 

In the presentation of the testimony we have tried to have particular 
witnesses discuss particular aspects of the problem, and Mr. Van 
Zandt is president of the Aviation Research Institute and he will 
deal with specific problems in air geography and the strategic impor- 
tance of western Europe in the air age. 

May I say that Mr. Van Zandt is the author of a number of books 
dealing with air geography. He was a captain in the Air Force; I 
believe he holds license No 17. He was a member of the Brookings 
Institution research staff for 5 years, and is well qualified to discuss the 
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particular problems of strategic importance to western Europe and 
the Atlantic Union resolution from that viewpoint. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. For the record, will you identify your- 
self, Mr. Van Zandt, please? 


STATEMENT OF J. PARKER VAN ZANDT, PRESIDENT, 
AVIATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Mr. Van Zanpt. My name is J. Parker Van Zandt. I am president 
of the Aviation Research Institute, which is a nonprofit organization 
engaging in educational and scientific research, primarily in the trans- 
portation field. 

I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, to read, if you will 
permit me to do so. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Please. 


AIR FORCE REQUIRES REORIENTATION 


Mr. Van Zanpt. The Air Age requires a reappraisal of our con- 
ventional ideas of geography. Our ideas of the world are largely 
based on a map devised for mariners in wooden sailing ships 380 years 
ago. The Mercator map was a wonderful chart in its day and still is 
unsurpassed as a regional navigation chart at sea; but used as a pic- 
torial likeness of the world we live on, its grotesque distortions have 
done immense harm. | 

Mercator wall maps have hung before us so long in classrooms, lec- 
ture halls, and offices that their untruths are in our very blood. They 
have colored our international thinking, fostered isolationism, and 
warped our outlook for generations. In Mercator-type maps errors 
in size, direction, and distance can be serious enough, but the mis- 
representation of continental relationships is the falsehood that has 
done the most harm. 

The truth is that, geographically, most of us have a mental picture 
of a world that isn’t so. Los Angeles, Calif., for example, actually is 
nearer Moscow than it is to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Chicago is closer 
to the Dardanelles than it is to the capital of Argentina. 

Of course, any flat map of the entire world, no matter what the pro- 
jection, involves great distortion. A globe has three dimensions, a 
flat map two. When you squeeze out the third dimension you are 
bound to introduce distrotions. No continuous flat map can present a 
satisfactory likeness of the surface of an entire sphere. As much as 
half a world, however, or a hemisphere, can be pictured reasonably 
well by several different projections. -If it were possible to compress 
all the world that matters into a single hemisphere, we could project 
on a sheet of paper a likeness of such a half-world that would be 
reasonably free from misleading distortions. 

No such hemisphere exists, of course, but astonishingly enough, 
there is one that very closely approximates it, as I discovered some 
years ago when serving on the research staff of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, and described in a book published by Brookings called the 
Geography. of World Air Transport. : 

Obviously, the globe can be divided into any number of different 
pairs of half-spheres, depending on where you happen to choose your 
pole, or center. Suppose you choose the center in western France, 
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about 170 miles south of the Normandy beaches—just southeast of 
Nantes, off the Bay of Biscay—with that as the pole, cut the globe in 
half and you get the hemisphere shown in the first chart. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Within this hemisphere is almost nine-tenths of 
all the ice-free land area of the world. 

Ninety-four percent of all the people on earth are concentrated in 
this half. 

Ninety-eight percent of the world’s industry is carried on here. 

This is the half sphere in which the major portions of the world’s 
natural resources, technical skill, and financial strength are found. 
It is incomparably the most important part of the globe to mankind. 
I have called it the principal hemisphere. 

Now look at the other half of the world: | 

Mr. Van ZanotT. Except for Australia, Indonesia, and the tip of 
South America, it is almost all a watery or icy waste that contributes 
little to the vast majority of people on earth. It contains about 10 
percent of the land area of the world, 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, 2 percent of the world’s industry. Most of the principal mar- 
kets and airways of the world are in the opposite half. 

Returning now to the principal hemisphere, the first chart, note that 
the United States, Europe, Africa, and Asia are all included. They 
are all part of the same single hemisphere. The old so-called Western 
Hemisphere on which most of us were brought up is an antiquated 
Apso century political concept that has outlived its original use- 

ulness. 

It is the Atlantic Ocean, rather than the Arctic Ocean, which is 
the new Mediterranean of our air-age world. Commercial air routes 
of the future are not likely to be laid out across the North polar 
regions; few, indeed, will go as far north as the Arctic Circle. Neither 
the pole nor the Pacific Ocean figures importantly in the principal 
hemisphere. Alaska does, however. The best air route to Asia 
is overland, via Alaska; Shanghai, for example, is more than 2,000 
yee closer to San Francisco by the overland route than across the 

acific. | 

The world’s most important international airway lies across the 
North Atlantic, linking the United States with Great Britain and 
Europe. These two areas together produce almost three-fourths of 
the factory output of the world, close to two-thirds of the total annual 
income of the human race, and well over half the inter-regional world 
trade. While representing only one-quarter of the world’s population, 
over one-third of the cultivated land is in these two areas combined 
and over one-half of the urban population represented by cities of 
100,000 or more. 

By geographical accident and the advent of air transportation, 
Europe holds the central position in the principal hemisphere. 
Europe lies close to the hub. The United States is farther out toward 
the periphery. Ninety-four percent of the world market is closer, on 
the average, to Europe than to any other region on earth—well within 
a quarter of the earth’s circumference. 

Fortunately for the United States, there are two compensating 
factors of major importance which tend to offset the disadvantage of 
our peripheral location in the principal hemisphere. One is our 
gigantic industrial development; we represent a large segment of the 
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world market ourselves. The other is our favorable maritime position. 
As long as the great bulk of world commodities continues to move b 

sea our position facing two oceans, and our bountiful harbors, will 
constitute factors of tremendous importance in our national economy. 

Nevertheless it is a basic fact, with respect to the air age, that the 
favored position, other things being equal, is at the hub of the princi- 
pal hemisphere. As the air age develops, this advantage will become 
more and more evident. 

Perhaps a useful analogy can be drawn between the situation which 
the United States faced in the early nineteenth century and that which 
it faces today, on the threshold of the air age: then, some of our leaders 
sought to isolate the United States in the eastern half of the American 
Continent. They referred to the midwestern plains as “a desert bar- 
rier planned by Providence to keep the American people from thin 
diffusion and ruin.” Others with vision and courage, however, seized 
the first opportunity to bring the Louisiana Territory into the Union 
and to make the now fertile midwestern plains the central portion of 
our great country. 

In the union of the democratic peoples of the Atlantic community 
there may exist today a similar opportunity to create an unshakeable 
bulwark for our free institutions in the air age. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Your charts have arrived. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I amplify the statement slightly ? 

This [chart] shows the principal hemisphere, with the center chosen 
150 miles south of the Normandy beaches. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Why do you choose that spot as the 
center? It is not the actual center of your sphere, is it? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Actually it is the center of the sphere. This circle 
is shown as the center of lines radiating from the center of Europe. 
It is only a schematic demonstration of Europe and the lines coming 
from it. The actual physical center is close to Nantes here, on the west 
side of France. 

This is the North Pole of the globe. The center of this particular 
hemisphere is chosen so that the greatest amount of land area, in- 
dustrial activity, and population is included in that half of the world. 
As you see, this one hemisphere includes the United States, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the major portion of South America. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You mentioned that Alaska is in this 
hemisphere. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Alaska is in this hemisphere and is the overland 
route to Asia, this being Japan and Korea. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Will you demonstrate what your state- 
ment said with regard to the map is true? Will you show us how it 
is 2,000 miles closer to Shanghai from San Francisco, for example? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. San Francisco would be on the coast, where this 
circle is shown, and the shortest line between any two points on the 
earth’s surface is a great circle. Any great circle within the hemis- 
phere cannot go outside the hemisphere without being outside the 
great-circle area, so that from San Francisco to Shanghai the shortest 
route would be the great-circle route. To cross by the Pacific Ocean 
one has to go to the other half of the world and would come across this 
area over to Shanghai, and it would be 2,000 miles farther, going over 
to the other half of the world and coming back in again on th'e side. 
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The contrast with what is in the other half of the world is startling 
_ when you see that only the tip of South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, and some of the islands of Indinesia are included, along with 
the ice cap. Most of it is watery and icy waste. Here over nine- 
tenths of the area, over 94 percent of the population, and over 98 per- 
cent of the industry of the world is concentrated, and we could, for 
most practical purposes, consider this as the part of the world that 
matters, eliminate the other entirely, and you have the vast concentra- 
tion of elements of importance to the human race. 

The importance of the center of the principal hemisphere is that 
Kurope thus lies closer, on the average, to all the markets than any 
point lying on the periphery, and thus, by geographical accident and 
the advent of air transport, Europe acquires a new importance in the 
air age which it might not have had prior to the development of 
aviation. | | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Then Europe continues to be the center 
of yaa we Europeans call civilization, even when we get into the air, 
does it? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. It is the geographical center of the half of the 
world most important to the human race. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Can you make a map made up of a com- 
bination of these two spheres or semispheres on a flat basis to help 
those of us who were brought up on the old map to see the world as it 
is all at one glance? 

Mr. Van fae Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to 
make a map of the whole world, a continucusc flat map, which does 
not introduce very grave distortions. There is an old statement which 
says that any flat map, any map that lies flat, hes. It includes distor- 
tions, and even these have certain distortions in them, but the distor- 
tion is limited in order to represent a curved surface on a flat sheet. 
The distortions here are limited to spreading the scale at the periph- 
ery, but the directions and distances from the central point are all 
true. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 


WESTERN EUROPE AS HUB OF MODERN WORLD 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Just to get the relation of this to 
the pending resolution, I gather you are trying to demonstrate that 
the European group we are discussing union with is the hub of the 
whole important world, as you express it. Is that the point of the 
presentation ? 7 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. I have suggested that importance to the 
United States of union or close alliance with Europe may bear some 
analogy to the historical relation of our relationship to the Middle 
West and far West a century ago. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of course, you include in that im- 
portant hemisphere, as you call it, the countries that are outside of 
the proposed union as well as the ones inside. The only thing left out, 
apparently, is Australia. 

r. Van Zanpr. That is very true. That is geography, and I 
resent only the facts of geography, and perhaps the important thing 
is that the United States, contrary to our feeling, is not the point 
where the center of the world sticks vividly out. We are actually on 
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the periphery of the most important half of the world, and it will be 
to our advantage to recognize that peripheral location and to ally our- 
selves with the advantageous central proposition. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You would not be brave enough to go so 
far as to change the words “United States” to “Boston,” would you, in 
that statement ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. I do not want to make any invidious comparisons. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. You are eee possibly we 
ought to be a little more humble than we have been in the past, that 
we are not the hub of the universe that perhaps many of us felt we were. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Is that all? 

Senator Smit of New Jersey. I have no further questions. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you have copies of that chart that can be 
put in the record? Would that be of any assistance? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. It would be of great assistance. That is 
why I have asked these schoolboy questions. I suppose they can be 
put it in black and white. 

Mr. Van Zanpot. We have got photographs from which these were 
blown up, which might be useful to put in the record. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We will appreciate having them, and 
we will see if they cannot go in the record. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. They are black and white, and might serve your 
purpose. 

Serator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much. 

Mr Streit, Senator Smith wanted to ask you some questions. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE K. STREIT—Resumed 


Senator Smirs of New Jersey. Mr. Streit, I was very much inter- 
ested in your testimony this morning, as I have been in your writings 
on this very important subject, and in order to get the facts clear in 
my own mind J recall that in your first book you advocated the union 
of the Anglo-Saxon people, did you not ? 

Mr. Srrerr. No, Senator. JI advocated in Union Now a union of 
all the experienced democratic countries. There were 15 listed there 
and that was not a hard-and-fast number. It included the United 
States, Canada, Britain, Eire, France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. That was in Union Now. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I misunderstood that. 

Mr. Streit. Thereafter, disunion delivered the European democ- 
racies either to Hitler or they were surrounded as Switzerland and 
Sweden were; and only the British democracies were left. In those 
circumstances I proposed in a second book a provisional union with 
the British and Canadians and the other Commonwealth members, 
pending the hberation of the democracies on the Continent. When 
they were liberated I returned to my first thesis of Union Now. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. So that is where we are now, except 
you are limiting in this resolution those who will participate in this 
Federal council or convention, or whatever you call it, to-the ones who 
were the sponsors of the North Atlantic Pact; is that right ? 

_ Mr. Srrerr. Yes, sir. I try to be practical in these matters. I think 
it 1s practical to explain in principle, in theory, the basic lines, but not 
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to expect that one can apply them in practice with all the beauty of 
logic. One has to take advantage of situations and circumstances. 
We have had this Atlantic Pact formed. It was formed by this nucleus 
of seven of those Atlantic democracies. It has produced results, and 
these seven include the great bulk of democratic strength; with the 
exception of Switzerland and the Scandinavians they include all the 
old experienced democracies. So it seemed to me that rather than 
wait until we could get all of them together, it was wiser to accept the 
solution that the resolution proposes, to begin with the seven sponsors 
of the pact and to authorize them to bring in others just as the seven 
brought in others to sign the Atlantic Alhance in the first place. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Well, the Atlantic Pact, as I recall 
it, would require the unanimous vote of all the people in the Atlantic 
Pact to get any other people in. 

Mr. Srrerr. I believe that is true. We are now in the stage of try- 
ing to constitute something, and in the early stages of that alliance 
it began with seven countries. They drafted it, and as I understand 
it, they then invited Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Italy to sign 
with them, and thereafter it required unanimous consent, I believe, 
to bring other partners in. 


ADMISSION OF STATES TO ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator SmMiru of New Jersey. What I am trying to lead up to is 
this: The criticism I have heard most frequently of your plan is that 
it is a sort of a self set-up of people who feel they have something 
special and they are setting het selves apart, and they are going ~ 
to determine who else in the world is worthy to join this group. Is 
that the theory? How are we going to define, when you say “a union 
of the free,” the free, and who is going to do the defining? Can some- 
body come knocking on the door and say, “Now we are free”? 

Let me give you a specific example. Indonesia is supposed to have 
its democratic or republican set-up. If they knock on the door, shall 
we say “No, you are not mature enough” or will we let them come in? 

Mr. Streit. I tried to make clear in my statement this morning 
that I would make the nucleus on the basis of experience and in- 
dividual liberty at the start. In this particular case, thanks to the 
Atlantic Pact, we are not faced with any problem of distinguishing 
here and there, drawing any fine lines. All we need to do is to take 
a nucleus that is already constituted. It was formed by the facts of 
life and history, and we give the democracies in that nucleus the re- 
sponsibility of deciding the fine points of what other countries they 
think it is wise to invite into the convention to aid in making a con- 
stitution. 

As I said this morning, I believe it is true that the purpose of mak- 
ing any constitution is to maintain human liberty. I am not interested 
in making government for any other purpose. I think that one of the 
most difficult things on earth is to constitute such a government and 
to maintain it. The great problem to me is to get that government 
established between some nations, and it would seem to me, therefore, 
that it would be wise for us in so difficult an undertaking to begin 
with those who are most experienced in that undertaking. We do that 
in all other walks of life, and I don’t for the life of me see why, if we 
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make use of the nucleus that the Atlantic Pact presents to us, and 
carry out the obligations that we have incurred in that pact as regards 
liberty, we cannot proceed to apply the straightforward principles 
of liberty in the preamble and the articles of that pact. All we need 
to do here is to apply them in the same practical method by which 
the pact was made and which caused, so far as I know, no serious 
offense to any people on earth. I do not for the life of me see why 
outs on that line should offend anyone any more than the pact 
itself did. 


POSITION OF ASIA IN UNION PLAN 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. For the moment you are thinking 
in terms of this hub of Europe that Mr. Van Zandt just called to our 
attention as the area of most importance in the world. I am wonder- 
ing what your feeling today is with regard to this problem in Asia, 
which is giving me so much concern, and some others, and whether 
in setting up this program which you are proposing you are saying, 
“Well, we will just postpone Asia for the present and deal with that 
when we come to it.” | 

Mr. Srreir. It seems to me that in winning a war we have to have 
priorities, top priorities and other priorities. I think we have to do 
it here, and it does behoove us to judge what is at a given time a more 
important area with which to deal. We did that with the Marshall 

lan. We put the accent on aid to western Europe. Although many 
tin-American states desired and asked aid at that time, General 
Marshall informed them that we could not carry the whole load. We 
had to determine which was the area that needed our attention most 
at that time, and I think that is a very sound rule all along the line. 

This does not mean, to my mind, throwing Asia overboard at all. 
It seems to me that what practically results, and has resulted, in the 
loss of Asia to us, has been the disunion among the democracies. I 
saw that begin in the Manchurian conflict which I covered in Geneva 
for the New York Times. 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. I think you are right about that. 
I am not debating that. But I do have a sense of postponement of 
the far eastern issue. It may be correct to do it. That is inherent, 
to my mind, in your proposal. 

Mr. Streir. I would think that our Government and the British 
Government and the other democratic governments and the United 
Nations are going to continue their diplomatic and their other rela- 
tionships with Asiatic nations. The calling of this convention is not 
going to stop all or any of the action that 1s now under way, or that 
may be put under way by the United States Government. It does 
not interfere in the slightest with that, so far as I can see. In that 
sense there is no postponement of it at all. But we do cease to post- 
pone one thing. By calling this convention we cease to postpone 
giving some attention to free federal principles and to the hub of 
the principal hemisphere, to the countries with whom we have the 
closest economic, financial, historic, and other ties, and the countries 
that are on the freest basis. 

So far we have made—except in the Atlantic Pact—none of our 
policies on the basis of our primary principle of individual liberty, 
and we still have not made any of them on the primary principle of 
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ey union. That is the one big thing we have been postponing 
so far. 


PREPONDERANCE OF POWER 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You are not going so far as suggest 
ing a superstate, but you are going so far as to suggest a federal 
union modeled on the United States, which delegates to the Central 
Government certain extensive powers. You are leaving out of that 
area important other areas of the world that may very well raise 
their eyebrows and say, “What’s going on here? Is this a balance 
of power being set up?” And will they naturally gravitate into the 
Russian orbit, or can we prevent that? I am troubled by that one 
phase of it. 

Mr. Strerr. First of all, it is not a balance of power. As Dr. Urey 
said this morning, it is an unbalance of power, a terrific unbalance 
of power. | 

Secondly there is, so far as I can see, no possibility of any of these 
other powers gravitating to the Kremlin. For one thing, they have 
nothing to gain and everything to fear from the Kremlin on the 
political side. On the economic side they cannot possibly sell their 
eae to Soviet Russia, or its satellites, or the major part of them. 

hey cannot possibly get from Soviet Russia and its satellites the 
manufacturing material and the other goods they need to develop 
themselves. Even if Soviet Russia could produce them, how on earth 
can it deliver them? ‘Take India, Pakistan. Can Soviet Russia 
deliver these goods across the Himalayas? How would they deliver 
them to Latin America? The rest of the world has to trade with this 
Atlantic group if it wants to do business at all. 

There is another factor: Where else are other nations going to get 
the money they need to develop their country? They can float their 
loans only in this North Atlantic territory. Even Soviet Russia can 
only hope to gain many of the things it needs from this area. 

I read in the paper a few days ago that the United States Govern- 
ment was endeavoring to prevent certain of our western European 
allies using some of the Marshall plan aid they get to ship these goods 
to eastern Europe, to satellite states and presumably to Soviet Russia. 
The United States Government feared that some of these things could 
be used for arming Soviet Russia. It could not get our western allies 
to out that off because they needed this eastern European trade so 
much. 

This shows, to my mind, that east Europe and Soviet Russia need 
products from us. When, thanks to union, western Europe is no longer 
under the present dollar shortage, that kind of east-west trade, if we 
think it dangerous, can be cut off by the union. 

I have made a study of the figures of east-west trade in Europe, and 
believe me, Senator, the eastern part of Europe needs western Europe 
far more than western Europe needs it as a market. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I think you are right about that. 
I agree with that. 

Mr. Srrerr. So even the satellites will have to gravitate to a degree 
toward the Atlantic Union. I am talking now just on a hard dollar- 
and-cents basis, leaving aside more important things such as the moral 
factors involved in it. Even the satellites would have to do business 
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with this union, and the more this union cut down on the cost of de- 
fense and the more it stimulated production by the principles that 
have built up our own prosperity and our own mass production and 
lower prices, the more Yugoslavia, Indonesia, and India could get 
their goods at a lesser price and develop themselves. That is what 
they want to do. That is what they need to do. And we must either 
choose a policy, it seems to me, that will lead to that good result for 
them, or we follow policies that may seem at first glance more polite, 
or whatever term you wish, but if the net result of the policy is to 
raise the cost of defense, to retard production, to keep prices up, to 
build up inflation, they will suffer the most. And I would fear that 
we ould lose India, as we lost China that way. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. You rather visualize, then, that 
with this preponderance of power built up by this group, if you get 
them together it will be a magnet to attract other countries. Countries 
will by degrees see that their system isn’t as successful, that they need 
to trade with this area, and they had better join with the free nations 
rather than stay under the other domination. They will be chipped 
off by degrees until Russia hereself, in self-defense, self-survival, 
would have to come and join the group. 

Mr. Streit. I have always looked on this union to follow another 
standard American practice. We began with 13 States. Then we 
expanded, bringing other States into the Union. I would expect this 
union to do the very same thing. I think it would be very wise for 
it to do that, and very unwise not to do it. That is why I brought in 
my suggested amendment to Resolution 57; I wanted to make clear 
that possibility. 

We put a premium on democracy by thus offering membership to 
these other countries, and induce them by the success of our Union, its 
rising standards of union and even by the convention’s discussion of 
free federal principles to go in our direction. This discussion during 
the convention will be an object lesson to all the nations of the world 
in what are the basic principles of free government? It will go in to 
not only every cracker barrel discussion here, but in western Europe, 
and I think it will percolate to the satellite countries to a greater 
degree than many imagine; its effects will be felt in Latin America, 
Asia, and everywhere. This convention will be a ferment for freedom 
that will be far more potent than anything we can possibly get 
through the Voice of America. The acts of America in this sense are 
bound to have, it seems to me, much more telling power for freedom 
throughout the world than any words we have used. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think that is a very impressive 
argument. That does not mean, though that you are deprecating the 
importance of continuing the Voice of America and that type of 1deo- 
logical approach and exchange of scholarship, and so forth, that has 
been carried on ? 

Mr. Srrerr. No, no, no. I am all in favor of keeping up all the ef- 
forts we have. I tried to say this morning, all of us can be certain 
as we can of any truth we may have, but experience teaches us we 
may still be wrong, and so I would be in favor of these other meth- 
ods being followed at the same time. 

What we are pleading for, Senator, is that the United States cease 
to ignore, forget, postpone, the one system of solving this problem— 
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the system of freedom and union—that has brought the greatest good 
to the greatest number over the longest period of time. I think it 
will be incomprehensible to our children in even 20 years that we 
waited so long that it took two world wars and a depression in be- 
tween before we even began to explore whether our own Federal prin- 
ciples could not be applied among us and other democratic countries. 

And if the convention should find that there is any grave danger of 
countries flocking to Soviet Russia—and as I say I do not foresee 
that in the slightest—the way is open in this resolution for the dele- 
gates to invite whatever countries they desire to it. But it is much 
easier, in my experience—and as a foreign correspondent I have cov- 
ered a great number of diplomatic conferences in Geneva and else- 
where over a long period of time—to bring more States into a confer- 
ence if you find that you haven’t enough, than it is to get any of them 
out once you have started. If you have too many divergent elements 
in your conference, you can do nothing about it. You can’t expel 
anybody from a conference. And when they walk out you have a 
worse situation than you had before. 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC OBLIGATIONS UNDER ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Do you think that your plan would 
contemplate the sharing-the-wealth idea with all these countries? 
Would the United States be called upon to give to a larger extent than 
we have, for example under ECA, to try and help these countries 
recover? If you merge them all together, we will be vitally con- 
cerned with the economic progress of the whole works, because you 
will put economic issues in there as well as military defense. 

You talk about a common currency. It is hard for me to visualize 
at the moment a common currency that would not be backed by the 
resources of the United States to make it stable. It might be backed 
by Belgium and Switzerland, but those are the only going currencies 
that would really be supporting us. We would be picking up lots 
of this paper stuff that something would have to be done about. 

Have you thought through those implications or are you thinking 
in terms of tackling those as part of the whole convention ? 

Mr. Srreir. I have thought into them. In the first place, it seems 
to me that in more than one way these European democratic nations 
do occupy the hub of the principal hemisphere. France is there at 
the hub, England close by, the Lowlands close by, Switzerland close 
by. They do have the basic economic and military strategic position 
in the area. We cannot get away from that. 

The next thing is, they are the countries with the most freedom 
and the most free enterprise. Now, if we want to maintain the 
free enterprise system, are we to let these countries go by the board ? 
If we do, they go Marxist or to some other form of dictatorship. We 
are not saving our free system that way. 

It then boils down to what is the best way of building them up again. 
We are trying the Marshall plan. We are keeping these countries on a 
dole from year to year. They can’t tell from 1 year to another how 
much they are going to submit. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I have not conceived the Marshall 
plan as a dole at all. I have conceived of the Marshall plan as an aid 
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to getting them on their feet so they are self-sustaining and they can 
be weaned from the bottle by 1952. That is the way we conceived the 
Marshall plan aid, not as a dole and not as relief. Otherwise I would 
not feel we could have gone ahead with it. 

Mr. Srrerr. I did not mean it in the sense of pure relief. I meant 
it in the sense that it was on a year-to-year basis that could be changed, 
could be reduced, could be increased if you wanted to, but it was on a 
year-to-year basis. Your best analysis of that is made by Mr. Will 
Clayton, former Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, who 
will testify on February 13. I have heard him say that there is no 
hope of the Marshall plan countries being on a self-supporting basis 
at the end of the period, in 1952. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I will agree with you in this: I think © 
in 1952 we will face problems there, after we see what has happened 
with the Marshall plan. I agree with you it won’t be a closed book 
with curtain down and with those nations able to sustain themselves. 
But we are going to end the particular approach to this problem that 
has been followed in this 4-year attempt at economic aid. What we 
will do then I don’t know. Some of the countries may be all right 
and some may have to go on a different kind of treatment. 

But what I am troubled by, what I feel I will have to explain if I am 
supporting this resolution, will be to answer those who say, “Here, the 
United States is a self-contained unit. Our prosperity is due to the 
Se that we have removed the barriers, et cetera, between our various 

tates. 

You have pointed out how our prosperity has been due to the over- 
all homogeneous population we have, and the way we approached these 
questions and the way we have solved them. But are we taking too 
large a meal to digest if we apply the same principles to these other 
countries who have many of the same traditions as ours, although 
fundamentally they believe in freedom? Where are we going? Are 
we taking off more than we can digest? 

Mr. Srrert. That is a difficult problem. 

Senator SmiruH of New Jersey. That is the thing that is going to be 
put right up to us. 

Mr. Srretr. It is a difficult problem. We have tried to cut the 
difficulties down, and although I said in Union Now I favored starting 
with 15 democracies, I am willing to start here with 7. But if you get 
below that there are various objections that would come up, and one 
would be the question you raised at the very start. Then we would 
have to be picky and choosey. Here in the Atlantic Union resolution, 
we have a natural nucleus. We know that that nucleus has not 
caused any harm. We have tried that and we know it won’t cause any 
harm. But try to get below that, and I see trouble. 

On the economic and monetary question you raise, my thought is we 
will have to support those countries, and we should do it in the way 
which will be the most effective and cheapest way to do it right now. 
The policiés we are now following, I say, are ones that do not promote 
that end in the best degree because they keep up a major degree of 
uncertainty on the part of the European peoples. They don’t know 
what they can plan on, really, for more than 1952 at the most, and 
even now they don’t know what they will get from us from year to 
year. | 
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On our side we don’t know another thing. We have only the Atlan- 
tic Alliance to guarantee us that they would be on our side if we were 
involved in war in the Far East. If war should come in Europe, 
which heaven forbid, our troops are there and we are bound to be 
involved. But if we were involved on the other side of the world we 
can’t tell what our European allies would do. So we are uncertain 
there. So that keeps up the cost of defense. The whole set-up is one 
that tends to magnify the cost to all concerned, and to give a minimum 
of certainty on both sides the ocean. Well, the less certainty there 
is the more it encourages communism on the economic and political 
sides to hope that it can win. 

Now, to turn to the question of a union currency, the technical prob- 
lems is not inseparably difficult. It is increased by the fact that 
there is a Socialist government in Britain and ours is a free-enterprise 
system. The Belgians have a free-enterprise system. The differences 
in that regard cause great difficulties. But I do believe, and I have 
talked with a number of men who are experts in this field, who think 
that even that problem is not insoluble. If the committee should 
want to hear some expert opinion on the currency problem, I would 
suggest they call Mr. Winfield Riefler, administrative assistant to the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve bank, or Prof. Raymond Whittlesy 
of the Wharton School of Finance. I think they are recognized as 
distinguished authorities in that field. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Do those gentlemen both favor this 
approach ? 

Mr. Strettr. I would leave that for them to say. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Naturally I am troubled because I 
represent New Jersey, which is an industrial State. I have supported 
the reciprocal trade-agreements program, for example, because I felt 
that was the approach we had to make in the new chapter opening after 
the war in order to try and get international trade going again, which 
I feel is one of the best roads to peace, but under this proposal of yours 
you would have as free trade an area as we have in the United States 

etween our States. 

Mr. Strerr. I would certainly aim at that. I think here is a system 
that has worked. Union would cause some inconvenience at the start, 
but look at the results over a period of time. 


PROPOSAL INVOLVES ONLY EXPLORATIONS 


This proposition, the resolution itself, however, does not commit us 
to such a union free market. It commits us only to exploring with 
the British and French and Canadians and others how far we can go 
toward applying the principles that have worked so well with us. 

I would anticipate considerable difficulty from the British Socialist 
Government from that particular point, even more than you would 
have in New Jersey. No one can foretell how far they are going to 
go in monetary union, defense union, economic union, the various parts 
of a federal union. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. They could not run off and devalue 
the pound all on their own. They would have to go in cahoots with 
all of their partners. oar: 

Mr. Srrerr. Not if they made a union such as we have. 
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I am glad you brought up the currency question. You spoke of the 
danger, as I understood it, that the United States would pour out its 
wealth to hold up this currency. It seems to me that would not cost 
us very much at all. Having the same currency we would then have 
eliminated, insofar as we can, this danger, which I consider a very 
grave one, of devaluations and depreciations here and there. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Quotas and embargoes and every- 
thing else; currency devaluation. 

Mr. Srrerr. All that. Such devaluation upsets trade and it cuts 
down the savings of the middle class, turns them into a proletariat. 
If we are going to maintain the free enterprise system we must keep 
some private capital in the rest of the world, I would say, and the 
present policy is not doing it. 

Well now, if we have one currency we have eliminated this monetary 
danger insofar as we can humanly do it, and the danger of Marxism 
spreading from that particular source, and I would think that was well 
worth some cost. I hardly, however, see why any cost should result 
from establishing that currency. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You would probably have to have 
some fundamental readjustments with your entire American indus- 
trial system, because if Germany comes in—would you include west 
Germany ? 

Mr. Srrerr. Not at the start, but I think we ought to aim at such a 
solution, eventually. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. If we are going to save west Ger- 
many, I think we have to think in terms of that. If German toys came 
piling in here at a lower cost of production than our own, we would 
have that problem even though we had federation, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Srrerr. That is true. We would have to have transitions made 
on several counts, on the defense side, on the economic side, on the 
currency side. None of us anticipates a union that overnight will 
change us from the state of bliss we are in at the present time to the 
state of misery that the union is going to produce, according to some 
people. We anticipate transition measures that would have to be 
worked out in the convention or in the first sessions of the union gov- 
ernment. 

As I said earlier, in all these problems it comes down to what you 
put your faith in. Either we put our faith in theory, either we put 
it in nationalism and national sovereignty and alliances and things 
that Americans have never put their faith in before, or we put it in 
these free federal principles that have worked, and try to get over to 
that basis, see if we can’t get over on that basis. 

Senator SmrrH of New Jersey. I think that is a very potent 
argument. 

Mr. Chairman, I could ask a lot more questions. I am thoroughly 
interested in this subject, but I do not want to take too much time. 

Mr. Srrerr. Might I add just one word, Senator Thomas? 

When they come to the question of industry in any particular State 
here, I think one will find that certain American industries, and the 
major:industries as a matter of fact through the country, the great 
breadwinners of the country, will be advantageously affected by this 
union. I would leave that for Mr. Clayton to discuss, but whether 
they will be advantageously or disadvantageously affected, we will 
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have to face all the realities of life in this convention. Right now we 
are trying to deal with trade questions piecemeal. In my State, in 
Montana, there is wool growing. If you talk on the wool tariff it is a 
very delicate subject. The only thing that comes in is the price of 
wool. 

In the proposed set-up, where we have to consider defense and eco- 
nomics together, in such a Federal convention, in the end we will also 
have to consider how much we value the lives of our sons, as well as 
the price of wool. If we save the one and lose a little on the other, it 
seems to me it is more than a little of a bargain. 

I covered for the New York Times for years at Geneva and Basle 
attempts to deal with the economic questions over here and the financia 
questions over there, and the armaments question over in another 
conference, as if they were in watertight compartments, when they 
are closely interrelated in reality. It has proved a fraud. It has 
resulted in nothing but depression and in wars, devaluations, and all 
that sort of thing. | 

Now, here is a chance to tackle this thing for once as a whole, and to 
tackle it, again for once, on the basis of citizen sovereignty instead 
of national sovereignty, the purpose being the welfare, the liberty, 
and the security of the individual citizen, his freedom rather than 
that of the state, primarily. 


EFFECT OF UNION ON STANDARD OF LIVING 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you think the plan would tend 
to normalize the standard of living and make it the same all over the 
different areas ? | 

Mr. Streit. I think it would tend to raise it in all the areas, just as 
it did in every federal union I know of. All the members benefited 
es it, in Switzerland, in Canada, in the United States, in South 

ica. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think I would agree with you on 
that. I wonder if it would tend to find a certain level that they would 
all attain to. Would the United States standard of living, as we have 
it today, probably higher than anywhere else in the world, higher 
certainly than France or England or Italy today, be such that that 
difference would still maintain, or would we look to the time when the 
standard would be about the same, with people in the same general 
situation ? 

Mr. Stretr. I believe that our standards of living would increase at 
the outset more probably than those of any other democracy ; and more 
rapidly. We would gain more in that regard, in my judgment, than 
the others, for this simple reason. I have noticed that when any big 
opportunity, any new area, is opened, the people who have the money 
are the ones that make the most of it. They can put their money in 
and invest. When we were opening land out West, when I was a boy, 
that seemed to be what happened. The people who had the money 
could go in and finance the mines and other things. 

I don’t see why that wouldn’t be true here. We have the plant, 
we have the finance, and all that. What we are going to be lacking 
more and more is a market for some of our products. I saw only the 
other day that in the automobile business the foreign market is 
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going down and down. We need this European market, and we are 
in position to take advantage of it, but we can’t take advantage of it 
unless we have a system that is building up the standards of livin 
in the other countries too, and this union would build up theirs aad 
build up ours both. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of course, you will have some people 
who will be fearful that we will be opening our own great market here 
to anything that may be produced abroad. There will be a fear that 
there will be a rush here to grab the wonderful market that the United 
States presents. 

Mr. Srreit. I would say, let us see whether there is any sense in these 
fears by making a thorough exploration, as only this convention can, 
by having the thing fully argued out, and every one of these thoughts 
being given a thorough airing (a) in the convention and then in 
the period of ratification of any constitution it puts before us. Every 
industry that feels it is going to be hurt, you know how they will yell 
about it and bring it to everybody’s attention. So I think that there 
isn’t much danger of us escaping, or overlooking, any troubles in 
this thing. 

But there is danger, however, of our overlooking what the facts are, 
what industries are going to be hurt, and which are going to be helped. 
Right now our magazine, Freedom & Union, is making a study of that 
very problem: Which are the industries that would actually be hurt 
by such a union in this country, and which would be aided by it? 

From the expert opinion I have so far had, the belief is that the great 
majority of the breadwinner industries of the country, the ones with 
the big pay rolls, are going to be helped by it. There will be some 
that will be hurt. I would think that we could have some transition 
measures for them, something to tide them through to some other 
kind of industry, or to tide over any industry in England or France 
or Holland or Belgium that is going to be hurt. That would be much 
less costly than to maintain this system of separate armed forces, of 
separate curencies, for with all their devaluation dangers which you 
mentioned, the cost of those measures would be infinitely more than the 
cost of union. 


PERSISTENCE OF VETO 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. One question: I am always back on the 
same question, because there is really and truly only one basic ques- 
tion to federation, and that is getting rid of the individual entity 
and sinking a little bit of his individuality into the group notion. 

I want to point out how the veto idea persists, and while we call 
it by a different name, it is there. The last big international pact we 
entered was the North Atlantic Pact. How does anyone else join 
the North Atlantic Pact, any other country that is not in it? 

Mr. Srreir. You are asking me? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes. I want to make this point, because 
that is your big problem. 

Mr. Strerr. In that pact, I am not an authority on it, but I under- 
stand you have to have the acceptance of a]l the others. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. So that, not to be too extreme, 
Iceland could veto the entrance of Spain. 

Mr. Srrerr. In theory, sir. 
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Senator THomas of Utah. In theory, yes. 

In going over the whole world’s history with regard to trying to 
bring countries together there is only one way of doing it. The 
theory of the big fish eating the little fish is one good way to unite 
countries. That is in reality the Soviet theory today. Their theory 
is a political theory quite as much as it is an economic theory, quite 
as much as it is a governmental theory. They have the three things 
combined, and the reason they can grow in the way in which they 
do grow is because they have a political concept connected with what 
they are accomplishing. They have a single will, to begin with, that 
there shall be only one judgment in a state, and then, wherever they 
go, that judgment must be accepted. That is a political idea and it 
takes in both peoples and lands, so that you have in theory, at any 
rate, almost a virtual annexation wherever you go. 

Still they have a federal system. That is, the Soviets are more 
or less independent and they can all meet together and they can 
hold their discussions in which they enjoy themselves in their discus- 
sions. 

Each time that the world has got to the place where.it has at- 
tempted—for instance to have 50 nations together. The thing that 
breaks it is this idea of, you call it the veto now, but it is the idea 
of sovereignty, the idea of being frightened, of being compelled to 
do something that you do not want to do. 

You talk about the standard of living, and therefore you must 
have a veto to protect your standard of living. Our standard of 
living is based upon a monetary national average. It is perfectly 

ossible to find some people in the poorest state in the world living 
beter than our best people do, where the standard of living is high. 
That is, if the living standard depends upon how many eggs for 
breakfast and lamb chops for lunch and how much roast beef for 
supper. If that represents the high standard, we find that standard 
very high in some places where the standard of living is not so high. 
There are very few people in America who can afford to sleep on silk 
sheets, but there are lots of poor people in the world who use the 
eguivalent of silk sheets—if they use sheets. 

There are all of these factors, and with each one of them comes a 
fear. We say we have solved the problem in America of free trade 
between the States. I think it has been two generations since a ton 
of Utah hay ever got into California. You see, it is the same old 
question. No Arizona grapefruit can get into California now. It 
isn’t because it isn’t grapefruit, but they have some other reason. 
And if you can, in this educational process you are going through, 
get rid of some of the notions that we have in regard to our individual 
sovereignty, we may step forward. 

I can give you one idea of our being able to go and get rid of those 
ideas. Look at the opposition to the World Court. In the beginning 
it was one kind of opposition. The second time it was still about the 
same kind of opposition. ‘Then we accepted the compulsory clause 
but we added to it two amendments, which showed that old veto idea 
is still there in regard to certain things. 

Now, even in your scheme, you see, you say that when it comes to 
currency there must be certain limitations; when it. comes to arma- 
ment there must be certain limitations; when it comes to various 
factors there have to be certain limitations. 
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Mr. Srretrr. I meant there would be certain transition measures. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Do not let us be entirely discouraged 
because we are changing in so many ways. It is unbelievable how fast. 
we change, and it is also unbelievable how quickly economic factors in 
relation to our lives and to other countries cause us to change. 

I think that health provisions—foot-and-mouth disease; the way 
we changed our minds on that, for example—are a very, very helpful 
sign that probably we may be able to understand this thing, which I 
call national sovereignty, more when it is.in practice, and solve that. 
The rest of it will be easy. 


LOCATION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. Srrerr. You have put your finger on the heart of it, I think, 
Senator Thomas. The basic thing to my mind is where the sover- 
elgnty lies, and we have wandered so far away from the basic Ameri- 
can principles on that question that we have unconsciously adopted 
the Old World theories of it, that the principle thing is the sover- 
eignty of the state. Well, I was brought up in Missouri in the notion 
that the state was made for the people in it, and I didn’t realize how 
much I had absorbed that until I got to the League of Nations and 
saw it operating on the other basis, that we must always sacrifice 
the people, their lives, their liberty, their prosperity, for the sake of 
the sovereignty of the state. 

I thought that we citizens picked and chose where to delegate our 
own sovereignty. We made and changed grovernment according to 
whether the people would be more powerful and freer. But that is not 
the way we have been going. We have unconsciously absorbed the 
idea that because the sovereignty of the United States has been bene- 
ficial to freedom in some respects, at some time, it must therefore be 
that in all respects forever. We had to go through the same prob- 
lem before in each of the thirteen States, the same issue of sover- 
eignty, and we established, by the grace of God—really, it was a mira- 
cle; the more I look back into that period the more of a miracle it seems 
to me that they established this Constitution of ours, which has no veto 
except the veto of the Senate over the House and the veto of the House 
over the Senate. That is the only absolute veto in our form of govern- 
ment, that legislation has to be adopted by both Houses of Congress, 
but it is the majority in each that can veto that legislation, the Presi- 
dent’s veto being only temporary if Congress chooses to override it. 

That, as you say, was a bloodless revolution but a tremendous revo- 
lution nevertheless, and the net result of it was to increase the sover- 
eignty of the individual, his freedom, to an extraordinary degree. It 
gave him far more security for his life; it gave him a far greater 
market in which to get his goods in the cheapest place and to sell them 
in the dearest place all over the country. Jt gave him one currency 
that he could use wherever he went through this country. It gave 
him—you spoke of sinking individuality. Well, in.a sense yes, but 
I find that individuality is enormously expanded by our system. At 
least I feel that I am very lucky to have been born in this country, 
an American citizen with all the country, so to speak, as my Shae 
if you understand what I mean. It is all before us. Instead of being 
in some cramped little country with a language that nobody can un- 
derstand, we have this huge area for any person to expand in, no mat- 
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ter where his ideas may lead him, whether they are in engineering, 
science, or what you will. It is a great free advantage and a great 
free possibility of developing the individual that our American Fed- 
eral Union gives each of us. 

You spoke this morning about the flag, and people often bring that. . 
up, the symbol of the flag. This Atlantic Convention won’t be tak- 
ing down the United States flag. Our flag is the only flag I know of 
which stands for a body of principles. It is not just colors up there. 
The design is there to represent what? Federal union—federal union 
of the free. 

Well, how on earth are we taking down that flag when we apply 
those principles between nations, when our generation does what 
every previous generation of Americans before our time has done? 
That was to extend this area of free Federal Union to more and more 
States, to more and more people, until we reached the Pacific, the 
Rio Grande, the Great, Lakes. And then we stopped. We stopped 
in the Air Age extending the advantage union gave. Union brought 
us the airplane; brought us mass production; brought us all these 
things, and it was at that time we stopped this expansion of a great 
free market, of a common currency, of a strong free government, and 
we have seen the trouble that follows. 

Well, to go on with that union—that is what this resolution would 
have us do. We haven’t got the time, it seems to me, to go creeping 
along as we have before; we must begin now to apply these principles 
that the United States flag so beautifully embodies, see whether we 
can apply them around the Atlantic Ocean to begin with and then, 
following the practice that led us across this continent, carry the 
principles of our flag all around the world. | 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Streit, I know you and I would be somewhat biased witnesses 
on this question, but I have had the impression that perhaps we here 
in Congress may be a little bit behind the American people generally 
on the idea that they want us to get on at least with an exploration 
of what further we can do to apply principles of federation with the 
pope that we have been doing business with. I know in my own case, 

aving been in a good many sections of the country and particularly 
with students in universities and schools, I find that there is not only 
a great deal of interest but a strong feeling that we have reached a 
point where we must not only hold the imagination of our own 
people and rouse the imagination of people in other democracies, but 
that we must commence an investigation to see what further we can 
do along the lines of federal union, or limited federation. 

You have had the opportunity, I believe, of appearing before audi- 
ences and meeting with people all over the United States. What is 
your opinion about the rate of increase of interest and acceptability 
on the part of the people to a program of this kind ? 

Mr. Streit. Thank you very much for that question, Senator Ke- 
fauver. I think it is a very important one. 

I do have some basis to answer on. I have addressed I do. not 
know how many audiences in all parts of our country in the last 10 
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years. There has been a steady increase in the responsiveness, and 
from the start I have felt this, and also checked it by polls of audi- 
ences—I would ask audiences a series of questions before I even 
began to speak as to how far they were prepared to go, and all the 
audiences were ready to go far beyond what people thought they 
would do. And these were not audiences, I would have you under- 
stand, that were hand-picked. I have spoken to Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions Clubs, Optimist Clubs, others where it doesn’t matter to them 
what speaker is there, they have to come anyway. Almost invariably 
oo result is the same. There is a very deep interest in union of the 
ee. 

You gentlemen are all much better speakers than I. I am just 
a writer. But you can tell when you are talking to an audience 
whether you have their interest, whether the thought is really catch- 
ing hold. There is a sort of an electricity that sets up between 
speaker and audience, and I have felt that all over our country. 

Well now, if that can happen to a man like me, with no particular 
standing, what would happen if men of your caliber and other 
men in the Government here would speak in these terms to the Ameri- 
can people? 

I think we are all playing the American people short. Thev have 
done everything that has been asked of them in the past 10 years, in 
the war, in the building of ships, in the building of planes, atomic 
bombs. In everything we have tried to do, the American people have 
responded. To explore Atlantic union, this is the one thing we have 
not asked them to do, and my experience all over the country is such 
that there isn’t a doubt in my mind, if the men of top caliber in our 
country will take this issue to heart and study it and get down to these 
basic principles of freedom and union and get out and talk about 
them, they can carry the country. There is no doubt about it, and 
they can carry Europe along, too. 

I have had experience over there, too. JI lived for many years as a 
correspondent traveling and living in various countries in western 
Europe. I haven’t the faintest doubt that such an offer as this would 
electrify Europe as nothing else we can do. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Streit. 

The hearing will stand in recess. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to tire the com- 
mittee’s patience any further. There is a fine young man here, Mr. 
Read Dunn, Jr., representing the National Cotton Council, and -I 
would like to file a statement representing the viewpoint of the 
National Cotton Council which, in a statement of principles of De- 
cember 22, 1949, endorsed this exploration. I would like to ask leave 
for Mr. Dunn to file his statement and, if you would, let him sav a 
word or two in explanation. 

(The statement of principles and statement of Read P. Dunn, Jr., 
are as follows:) 


_ Economic UNION 


Actually, the level of the United States purchases of goods and services will 
depend largely on the ability of the foreign countries to produce and to meet 
competition. 

Now, western Europe, which is the most important producing area of the 
world, outside the United States, is experiencing real difficulty balancing its 
trade with increased exports. Production has increased in most of these coun- 
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tries, but not enough. Now, western Europe is starving many of its natural 
markets such as its colonies, in an effort to dispose of larger volumes in the 
United States to earn needed dollars. ; 

Competition is difficult because costs are high. The primary reasons for the 
high costs are the small scale of the production and the small seale of the 
market. The scale does not permit mass production, optimum efficiency and 
lowest unit cost. 

Costs are also high because taxes are high to maintain the many duplicate 
services required of small countries in central governments, foreign representa- 
tion, ete.; also because of the tremendous costs of maintaining large armies 
and navies for defense which they cannot afford; and also because of too heavy 
costs of the welfare programs which have resulted when industry because of 
its limitations has not been able to provide the standard of living demanded 
by the people. 

To increase the scale and efficiency of their production and to lower their 
specific and general costs to the point which will enable their industries to 
sustain the population at a respectable standard of living, the size of the market 
and the scale of production will doubtless have to be expanded. American capital 
and American management and American technology may also be required. 
Certainly a reduction of the present cost of the armament program must be made. 
Peace will be requisite. 


STATEMENT BY Reap P. DUNN, JR., DrREcTOR, F‘OREIGN TRADE, NATIONAL COTTON 
CoUNCIL OF AMERICA 


My name is Read P. Dunn, Jr. I am foreign trade director for the National 
Cotton Council of America which is an organiaztion comprising the six primary 
interest groups: The producers, the merchants, the Ginners, the warehousemen, 
the compressors, and the spinners in the 18 cotton-producing States. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to present some of our views regarding public policy to govern our 
international relations. 

I would like to say at the outset that our people highly respect the leadership 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and regard it as an effective body for 
developing public opinion on foreign affairs. They greatly appreciate the signal 
contribution this committee has made in shaping policy to improve our inter- 
national relations and further the peace and security of this troubled world. 

Our people heartily approved the Marshall plan which this committee has 
such a prominent part in developing because we felt this plan would be a 
temporary expedient to aid the economic rehabilitation of Kurope and to enable 
those countries to maintain their political institutions. We think the Marshall 
plan has made notable contribution toward the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives and believe the commitment should be carried out but we are becoming 
increasingly concerned that the Marshall plan alone and in itself will not and 
canont provide the ultimate solution to the problem at hand. 

After detailed studies at first hand of the economic trends in more than 50 of 
the principal countries of the world in connection with our market analyses to 
determine the supply and demand for United States cotton, we are of the definite 
opinion that the dollar purchasing power of our foreign customels must be 
expanded appreciably to enable us to maintain our exports of cotton and other 
agricultural commodities as well as industrial products. 


EFFECT OF UNION ON FARM PROGRAM 


In view of the dependence of cotton and many of our other agricultural 
exports on foreign markets and recognizing that failure to maintain these outlets 
may jeopardize the success of the entire farm program and cause serious eco- 
nomie repercussion at home and abroad, we feel that United States policy must 
be directed toward improving our international trade position. We think public 
and private efforts should be directed toward building foreign purchasing power 
through increasing our purchases of foreign goods and services and through 
foreign investments, on a multilateral basis, using normal private trade channels. 
Our resolution reommends: “That the United States seek to expand world trade 
generally through greater economic cooperation, the establishment of fair trade 
practices, the elimination of interferences, and the reduction of barriers on an 
international basis.” 

AS a result of our investigations, we believe the United States has the capacity 
to increase its purchases of foreign goods and services, foreign securities, etc., to 
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the extent necessary to close the so-called foreign-trade gap and thus enable 
us to maintain our exports. There are problems in this field and many of them 
are policy problems with which this committee will have to deal. 

What concerns us even more, however, is the question of whether the rest 
of the world, and particularly Europe, will be able to sell enough goods and 
services in this country to buy the things they need from us. We are afraid 
that unless some basic changes are made in the production and distribution 
system these countries will not be able to sell enough to earn the dollars they 
need. We are afraid that unless some basic improvements are made in this 
system these countries will not be able to supply their part of the world’s goods. 
For instance, at the present time European production and trade are increasing— 
but not enough. These countries are concentrating on their dollar market and 
in many cases are starving their dependencies in their own natural markets to 
do it. There are many markets in the sterling area which are receiving less 
than half of the textiles which they got before the war. As much as we would 
like to we cannot hope to supply the world. Europe must be able‘to supply a 
large share of these markets and at prices the people can afford to pay. 

There are many reasons for the present lag in production and trade. 

One of the main reasons is the comparative inefficiency of many of the foreign 
industries. In most of Europe, for instances, the scale of the industries is 
usually small because the scale of the available market is small. The many 
barriers between countries tend to keep these markets small. On this scale these 
industries cannot possibly achieve optimum efficiency or lowest unit cost. Where 
labor is scarce, as in the textile industry of England, low labor productivity is in 
itself a bottleneck. 

With high cost and low efficiency, industry has not been able out of the 
proceeds of its production to pay the wages and provide the standard of living 
that people demand. In a desperate effort to increase their security and provide 
a standard of living which industry under its restrictions could not provide, the 
people of these countries have turned to state socialism with its welfare programs. 
But these programs tend only to redistribute the wealth and to stifle free enter- 
prise in the process. The cost of the welfare programs when added to the 
products puts them at a further competitive disadvantage. 

In most of these countries the tax loads borne by the products of industry are 
also extremely heavy. Other taxes are also very high to maintain the many 
duplicate services required of small countries not only for their central govern- 
ments but also for foreign representation. Taxes are high because of the 
tremendous cost of maintaining large armies and navies for defense. 

If socialism and communism are to be stopped in these countries, the scale 
and efficiency of industrial production must be increased. General and specific 
costs must be decreased to enable these industries to sustain the population at 
a decent standard of living. 

A better coordination of the economies of these countries is necessary to 
expand the market and the scale of production for these objectives. 

American capital, American technology and American management will likely 
be needed in the industries of Europe. Yet present restrictions on exchange, 
on the employment of foreign capital and the economic and political uncertainty 
makes the climate extremely unfavorable for American capital. 

Reduction in the high costs of the armament programs now threatening to 
break the financial backs of many of these countries can be achieved only by 
improving the national security to the point where such gigantic expenditures 
will not be needed. In a world which apparently recognizes the right of might, 
the security would certainly be improved by a further measure of political 
cooperation under which the signators of the Atlantic Pact could marshal the 
natural resources and the industrial capacities which they control for their 
common defense. Since this group of nations with their dependencies control 
the major share of the world’s natural resources and industrial capacity, their 
combined might would make them practically impregnahle. With the odds 
so clearly in their favor another nation or group of nations would surely hesitate 
to wage war against them. 

From the standpoint of improving international security, from the standpoint 
of stimulating production and trade and furthering the system of free enterprise 
under which socialism or communism cannot live, it appears that further economic 
and political cooperation among the peace-loving countries of the world is vital. 

The type of cooperation ultimately envisioned in this resalution is a union of 
the North Atlantic countries which would mean complete integration of the 
economies, elimination of all currency restrictions by establishing a common 
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eurrency and an improvement in international security by marshaling the major 
part of the world’s raw materials and industrial resources. 

We are not prepared at this time to say how far toward this ultimate objective 
the United States should try to go. We do not have enough information to know 
whether the idea of a federation is practical or not. There are too many un- 
known factors. There is too much we do not understand. 

We do believe that people everywhere should rededicate themselves to the 
task of improving the present situation. We believe that the possibilities for 
further economic and political cooperation should be thoroughly discussed and 
fully explored and all available facts should be brought together. To this end 
we think it is altogether fitting and proper that the United States call a con- 
ference of representatives of the countries signing the Atlantic Pact to explore 
how these objectives may be furthered. . 

It seems logical to approach the question of further cooperation to this end 
first through discussions with the North Atlantic countries since these countries 
are already parties with the United States to the Atlantic Pact and since most 
of these countries are also associated with the United States in a common effort 
to effect the economic rehabilitation of this area of the world through the Mar- 
shall plan. Furthermore, the interests, cultures, and backgrounds of these 
countries should facilitate an initial discussion of these possibilities. 

We endorse Senate Resolution No. 57 which, according to our interpretation, 
simply authorizes the United States to call a conference of the North Atlantic 
countries for the purpose of exploring these possibilities. 


Senator THomas of Utah. I cannot let him speak, because we have 
turned down everyone who has asked to speak who has not been on 
the list. There will be a chance later, Mr. Dunn. 

Senator Kerauver. Then can he speak later on ? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes; if he makes arrangements with the 
staff. We are trying very hard to follow a system, and all of you 
know how hard it is. I would just love to have anyone speak, but I 
have turned down so many that if I permitted Mr. Dunn to speak now 
I would show such favoritism that I would ruin myself as a chairman. 

Senator Krerauver. Then, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dunn will have a few 
minutes during the time of public witnesses ? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes; if he gets in touch with the com- 
mittee staff. 

Senator Krerauver. May I have leave to file a few letters from Mem- 
bers of the Senate in support of this resolution, as part of the record ? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. They will be made a part of the record. 

See appendix.) 
enator Krrauver. We certainly thank you for your patience and 
understanding. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We stand in recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. We will meet in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, February 9, 1950.) 
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REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1950 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE Untrrep Nations 
CHARTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS 
Washington, D. 0. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, room 318, Senate Office Building Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thomas of Utah, Wiley, and Smith of New 
Jersey. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


Senator THomas. The committee will come to order. 

The subcommittee will take up first consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 66. 

I will instruct the reporter to place a copy of this resolution in the 
record at the proper place. 

—: Con. Res. 66 is as follows :) 


{S. Con. Res. 66, 8lst Cong., 1st sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


. Whereas, in order to achieve universal peace and justice, the present Charter 
of the United Nations should be changed to provide a true world government 
constitution; and 

Whereas article 109 of the present Charter of the United Nations provides 
for a general conference to make alterations in said Charter; and 
- Whereas similar amendatory powers in the Articles of Confederation were 
used by the people of the United States in 1787 to adopt a new Constitution ‘to 
insure a unified, peaceful nation; and 

Whereas. the combined effort of many able and intelligent citizens has resulted 
in the preparation of a proposed world constitution based upon the principles 
of peace through justice with both social rights and civil rights for all peoples: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That it is 
the sense of Congress that the President of the United States should immediately 
take the initiative in requesting a general conference of the United Nations 
pursuant to article 109 for the purpose of establishing a true world govern- 
ment through adoption of such a constitution; and if such a general conference 
is not called within one year after the adoption of this resolution, the President 
of the United States should then call a world constitutional convention of dele- 
gates elected directly by the people for the purpose of adopting a world govern- 
ment constitution. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Glen Taylor is our first witness 
this.morning. 
Will you come forward, please, Senator Taylor ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GLEN TAYLOR, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
| FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Senator Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am appear here in behalf of Senate Concurrent Resolution. 66. 

Here are some copies of a proposed constitution for a world federal 
government. I thought possibly you gentlemen might be interested 
in it. The document was prepared by Chancellor Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, G. A. Borgese, Mortimer J. Adler, Stringfellow Barr, Albert 
Guerard, Harold A. Innis, Erich Kahler, Wilbur G. Katz, Charles 
_H. McIlwain, Robert Redfield and Rexford G. Tugwell. It is a very 
interesting document. I am particularly impressed by the regional 
arrangements for representations which it encompasses to prevent 
large blocs of population on the face of the earth from getting control 
of any proposed world federation that might be set up. : 

Senator Witey. This Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, as I under- 
stand, meshes into this draft of a world constitution—in other words, 
this would be the preliminary step to bring about a world constitution, 
is that it? 

Senator Taytor. Yes, Senator Wiley. Dr. Borgese is here to tes- 
tify, and I think he does suggest an amendment or two to the reso- 
lution. 

Senator Wizzy. Your resolution suggests, the same as the one that 
we had yesterday, the calling of a general conference of all the nations, 
instead of a conference for seven nations. 

Senator Tayitor. Yes. I cannot go along with the idea that we 
ought to set up any kind of an organization that is exclusive, or that 
does not leave the door open for all nations to come in, because I 
think that is further dividing the world, and I think what we need 
is unity, rather than further division or a drawing of lines. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Taylor, the germ of your Reso- 
lution 66 goes back to previous resolutions introduced at the time 
of the formation of the United Nations. The idea, or the germ of 
this idea has now seen fruit in the Hutchins study ? 

Senator Tay or. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. But, your resolution of several years 
ago called for that to happen which ‘actually has happened, as far as 
the study stages is concerned, isn’t that true 

Senator Taytor. Yes, I would say that. 


PAST RESOLUTIONS FOR WORLD REPUBLIC 


Four and one-half years ago I introduced my first resolution in the 

United States Senate. Each year since, I have presented similar 
resolutions all calling for creation of a world republic. 
_ I might say that each resolution was modified as further study and 
circumstances would seem to indicate. It has taken over 4 years 
and some earth-shaking events to crystallize sufficient support among 
the people and in the Congress to convene these hearings and afford me 
the privilege of ye on behalf of this resolution. Naturally, 
I am happy that this has come to pass and I deeply appreciate the 
privilege of appearing before this distinguished committee. 
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On that momentous day in my life in October 1945 I said: 


’ I believe the people of America are ready—not only ready, but anxious and 
definitely craving—to have something done to preserve peace in the world and 
to prevent the beginning of another armament race which, in view of the develop- 
ment of far greater instruments of destruction, can result only in leading to 
the absolute erasing from the face of the earth of our civilization and of a large 
percentage of the actual inhabitants of the earth. 

During the intervening years I have reiterated time and again my 
belief in the crying need for world disarmament, the outlawing of 
all instruments of war and the importance of instituting a program 
for peace. Slowly, but surely, I felt that we were embarking on a 
world armament race that must inevitably, inexorably, lead to de- 
struction. 

In March of 1948 I proposed an amendment to the ECA act which 
provided that the United States institute a program of reconstruction 
and economic development for all of Europe with an initial contribu- 
tion of at least $5,000,000,000 a year for 5 years. This was to be done 
through the UN, with smaller contributions from other nations. Uni- 
versal disarmament was to be our ultimate goal also. 

Last week we heard a great address by the Chairman of the Com- 
inittee on Atomic Energy on the need for stopping the atomic-bomb 
race and finding a path to peace. This week we were privileged to 
listen to the statesmanlike utterances of the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, and who is also a member of this 
committee, who made an eloquent plea for world disarmament. 

The events of the past 6 months have had hg rates repercus- 
sions. Many of us who have appeared to be divergently opposed 
on vital subjects in the past now find ourselves echoing sentiments that 
are similar in word and equal in purpose. In 1945 I said to the Senate: | 

It has been my observation that always when great armies are built up they 
are not disbanded until they have been used for purposes of making war upon 
some other nation. 


The senior Senator from Connecticut said last Friday: 


Arrayed against the choice of such a policy, meaning an armament-race policy 
or balance-of-power policy, is 5,000 years of recorded history, which teaches again, 
and again, and again that armament races lead to war—under today’s condi- 
tions, hydrogen war. 

I wish to congratulate both of my colleagues on the eloquence and 
wisdom of their remarks. I hope and pray that the resolution, or 
at least the idea for which I speak today will have the support of these 
influential and honored gentlemen and all others who sincerely seek 
ways and means of establishing permanent peace on earth. 

However, I have not come before you for the purpose of claiming 
credit as a pioneer in this or any other field. It is rather with a feeling 
of humility and Christian spirit that I speak today. The hour of self- 
analysis and communion with our Creator is at hand. We must face 
the realities of life as they exist at this moment. Yesterday it was the 
atom bomb. Today it is the hydrogen bomb. Tomorrow it may be a 
bomb that will destroy all civilization. And even then, there are the 
revolting and inhuman instruments of bacteriological warfare to haunt 
men’s souls. Iam told on good authority that bacteria is available that 
can wreak even worse havoc than atom bomb and hydrogen bombs. 
Whole cities and States can fall prey to germ-carrying bombs that can 
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bring suffering, privation, unimaginable misery, and lingering death 
to millions of people. : 


DESIRE TO STRENGTHEN UNITED NATIONS 


I have always been a firm believer in using the United Nations and 
doing everything possible to strengthen this existing instrument into 
an adequate world organization. All of my votes in the Senate on 
foreign policy issues have been based upon the firm belief that the 
United Nations should be strengthened and used in every possible way. 
Consequently, my resolution attempts to strengthen this existing world 
organization and give it the power necessary to enact, interpret, and 
enforce world law. Historical precedent in the writing of our own 
Constitution can be followed in adopting an entirely new constitution 
for the United Nations, preferably one such as that drafted by the 
Committee to Draft a World Constitution. The United Nations 
Charter provides for calling a convention to amend or make altera- 
tions in the existing charter and this entirely new constitution can be 
adopted in the same manner that the Constitution Convention adopted 
our Constitution to.replace the Articles of Confederation. If this 
machinery is not used and the United Nations continues to have in- 
adequate power, I have provided an alternate method for the people 
of the world through their own constitutional convention to create 
a true world government with the firm foundation of a constitution 
such as that drafted by the Committee to Draft a World Constitution, 
thus providing the basis of world law based upon justice. 

Five years ago $25,000,000,000 for world rehabilitation, as I sug- 
gested at that time, was an astronomical figure. Universal disarma- 
ment was scarcely an acceptable subject in parlor conversations. A 
voice raised on behalf of world government was heard with a skepti- 
cal ear and the speaker watched with a suspicious eye. Today, thank 
God, we applaud utterances on behalf of disarmament and economic 
rehabilitation for all peoples. Tomorrow we may be willing to raise 
our thoughts on peaceful expenditures to $100,000,000,000, $200,000,- 
000,000; certainly no monetary figure can be too high for the actual 
accomplishment of peace and t rottierhiood. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT NEEDED 


Let us be consistent in our outlook, in our approach, and in our 
thinking. We are sincere in our desire for peace even though it may 
have taken a hydrogen bomb to awaken us to reality. Let us follow 
that course to its logical conclusion—it can and must be world govern- 
ment. Anything else is a mere stopgap, a compromise in the face of 
the cold hard facts. Only a true world government can achieve ever- 
lasting peace. : 

The Chartsr of the United Nations could and should be changed 
to provide a true world government constitution. Suclia change could 
be made by calling of a general conference as provided for in article 
109. If that cannot be done under present conditions, then let us call 
a world constitutional convention of delegates for the purpose of 
adopting a world government constitution. True, this may involve 
sacrifices of sovereignty that are alien to our way of thinking. But, 
surely, the terrifying prospect of extermination by fire should provide 
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sufficient incentive for us to embrace new concepts of thinking. It 
is imperative that we do so both from the point of view of self-preserva- 
tion and Christian doctrine. 
The time for final fateful decision is upon us. Either we will make 
the supreme effort for peace now, or we will be doomed to extinction. 
.Getting tough is not the answer—armaments races can only lead to dis- 
-aster. Balance of power arrangements are a discredited device re- 
corded in past history. Even disarmament will not suffice. Half 
measures are not enough. The idealism of yesterday is the realism of 
today. Let us obey the convictions that arise from the innermost 
recesses of our hearts and go forward in a consistent and practical ap- 
proach to achieve world peace through world government. Let us 
| hope and pray that the sacred fervor of the flame of peace, now kindled, 
remain alive within us, and that some day soon, the peoples of the 
earth may be relieved of the unbearable Barden of fear and uncertainty 
which hangs over mankind like the sword of Damocles. We must 
either press forward now and make a supreme effort to actually and 
literally establish the brotherhood of man or resign ourselves to a@ way 
of life more regimental and degrading than anything the world has 
ever known. 
Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Wiley? 
Senator Wier. Well, Senator, you express, I think, in the words 
of one noble writer, ““A consummation devoutly to be wished for.” 


. MECHANISM OF WORLD GOVERNMENT NOT ENOUGH 


The point is, and I think that is what everyone has testified to with 
some force, as to the various ideas, as to how to bring about this con- 
summation, and the point is—how, through any mechanism can you 
find the answer to the situation in the world today, with Russia at 
one end, and apparently the free world at the other? 

_ If you called this conference, is that mechanism going to just auto- 
matically, of itself, change the mental approach that one or the other 
of these two great ideologies reflect in the minds of men? 

I would like to get your reaction to that question. 

I might say, parenthetically, it was admitted the other day, in rela- 
‘tion to the other resolution, where they had in mind the getting to- 
gether of the nations of Europe, and the Atlantic Pact nations, and 
ourselves, they admitted that there really was a conflict in ideolog 
that was so basic that the only thing that would be recognized by the 
Russians was superior force, that otherwise they would proceed in 
their course of world domination and that is the argument for the 
creating of this group of nations into a confederation with the sur- 
‘render of each nation of certain of its inherent sovereignty, in order 
_to create an arm that would be an effective rebuff against this oncom- 
ing of the Russians. 

ow, I understand your proposition is either change the United 

Nations, or change or create, by a separate convention, a world order. 

Now, I am asking, assume you get them all together, you see how 
they are getting together at times in the United Nations, how ineffec- 
tive at times they are. The question involved is how the mere insti- 
tuting of a mechanism that will bring about one or the other, how that 
‘will have a result, either as a modification of the United Nations so 
‘that one side will be the democracies and on the other side will be the 
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Russians and their satellites, which is pretty much of the world— 
how that is.going to bring the answer that we all want, this consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for, with peace in the minds of men. 

That is our real problem. We are all seeking the answer, and I am 
sure that we want to make no mistake. I cannot understand how a 
mere mechanism, no matter whether it is the Ten Commandments or 

‘anything else, could do the job unless that mechanism became a thing 
of the spirit in the hearts and minds of men. Then what are we going 
to do to meet this tremendous challenge that comes to this generation, 
to maintain peace? 

You said that armament leads to war. Armament is just a result 
of the internal warfare in the minds of men, the result of fear, the 
result of the inability to get together, the inability to apply the Golden 
Rule. Armament, you might say, is just the excreta that comes from 
men’s hates, distrust, and inability to love and serve one another. 
That is what an armament is. The armament by itself does not lead 
to war, it is just a result of the war within nations, and within the 
mintis of men; and so, we have to think deep. If there is any hope that 
the race can find the answer, let’s find it. 

Pardon me for suggesting these things, but I am a seeker after the 
truth that will make us free. 

Senator Taytor. I am convinced of your sincerity, Senator Wiley; 
and, I must say that you have very eloquently expressed your fears 
and doubts and your estimate of the existing situation, and I am forced 
to agree that the condition in the world is most distressing and terri- 
fying. There is no use crying over spilled milk. 


PAST OPPORTUNITIES LOST 


I think we were in a much better position to make an approach to 

a problem of this kind, and a solution of this kind 5 years ago almost, 
when I introduced my first resolution. Then, there was no argument. 
We were the strongest nation on earth. We could have led through 
strength. At the present time, the balance of power is shifting, and I 
am almost inclined to agree with my reactionary columnist friend, 
Constantine Brown, who said that these gestures toward this arma- 
ment and plans for world peace now might be construed by people of 
other nations as an indication of weakness at this moment. That is 
deplorable, but it is a fact that we let the time go by when we were on 
top of the crest of the wave, so to speak, and the situation is not nearly 
so propitious at this time, I will agree, but it is more desperate. 

The hydrogen bomb promises literally the extinction of mankind. 
While I am not an atomic scientist, it does seem to me that if they can 
set off an explosion like this hydrogen bomb, it won’t be long until 
somebody will find a key to making one explosion out of the earth, 
and certainly we should seek some means to prevent that. _ | 

I imagine it would be rather painful for all of us to be blown u 
at once, in one big explosion, but I just cannot reconcile myself wi 
the idea of no continuation of this world and a life on 1t. 


SOVIET REACTION 


There is no guaranty that you could even get to the Russians, or 
their satellites, to participate in this proposal of mine, at this time. 
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I am not that optimistic, but I do think that when we do set up an or- 
ganization, if we do, I pray we will go ahead with the idea, that we 
will leave the door open and try to behave in a Christian ‘spirit to 
demonstrate that we do want peace. I certainly am not an advocate 
of unilateral disarmament. I want to see the world disarmed, but 
I would never advocate or agree to our disarming alone, or ahead of 
others. I am afraid that we were a little autocratic at the time of 
our greatest strength. 

I, in reading over the Baruch proposals for atomic control, felt 
that it was more in the nature of a take-it-or-leave-it proposition. 
If we had considered the pride and aspirations of other people, if we 
had acted upon something like the McMahon proposal shortly after 
the war, I think it would have had excellent chances of being accepted 
and succeeding; but in my estimation, instead of doing that, we pro- 
ceeded unilaterally and most generally outside of the United Nations. 

Of course, I say there is no use in hashing over what has gone 
before. The thing to do is try to make the best of circumstances as 
they are today. 

So, I think that we should go ahead and try to set this up, certainly 
not with the idea of simply formalizing a military alliance which is 
already in existence between us and certain other nations, but invi 
all peoples, everywhere, to join this idea. | 

As I said before, I am not offering this proposed constitution as the 
ultimate, neither are its authors. It is simply an idea, something to 
think about. But there are provisions in there for groupings of 
nations and peoples to prevent any one very populous section of the 
earth from getting control of this world government. I think it isa 
very able world document, and I do hope that you gentlemen will see 
fit to report out my resolution, or the so-called World Federalist reso- 
lytion. It has a great deal of merit. I do not believe it has as much 
as mine, naturally, or I would not have introduced mine, but I am 
hopeful that some action can be taken. 

Ganaton Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. Just one or two questions, Senator. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN WORLD GOVERNMENT AND WORLD FEDERATION 


In the first place, let me get your thought as to the distinction 
between the World Federalist resolution and yours. What is the dis- 
tinction between the two? They referred to Dr. Hutchins’ study as 
being too complicated at this stage of the game. You don’t share that 
point of view? — 

Senator Tayxor. I think the main difference between their resolu- 
tion and mine, is the provision in my resolution that if the United 
Nations fails to act, then the President takes the initiative in inviting 
nations directly to elect representatives to a world constitutional 
convention. | 

Senator Smitn of New Jersey. And you would like to see us take 
the position that we want a world constitution, a world state, and just 
put in a call to have the delegates meet? You are not in the attitude 
of exploring what Justice Roberts referred to yesterday, exploring 
the different possibilities ¢ 

Senator Tarxor. I presume that what you gentlemen are holding 
these hearings for is to explore the different possibilities, and after 
you explore them, action is required, I believe. | 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. My question is whether you are today 
advocating the actual calling of a convention to set up a world state— 
period. Is that what you want to do? 

Senator Taytor. First, it calls upon the President to ask for the 
convention, or the convening of such a convention through the mech- 
anism of the United Nations. | 

Senator Situ of New Jersey. I understand that. 

Senator Taytor. And, after that, if that fails and they take no 
action, then to appeal directly to the people of the world. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. But you are asking us to take the 
allsout position that we are for a world state and act accordingly ? 

Senator Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I wanted to get that clear for the 
record. 

Senator Taytor. Yes. 


EFFECT OF WORLD GOVERNMENT IN FAR EAST 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have not studied this program or 
the other suggestions with regard to setting up the state, but I am 
interested in knowing how you would deal with those areas of the 
world that have the nermous populations like India and China, and so 
forth, on the basis of a world state. How do you approach that 
problem today, under your plan ? | 

Senator Taytor. It soul be difficult to explain offhand. It is 
encompassed, however, in the proposed draft of a world constitution. 
It makes provision for representation from various regions of the 
earth, to do away with the balance of population in certain places, and 
gives each region a certain representation. 

I hope you will find time, Senator Smith, to read that document. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I plan to. Iam reading everythi 
I can get because I think we are all searching for the answer, an 
especially this subcommittee. We are searching to see if we can get 
a proposal which will be a step ahead. 

Senator Tayrtor. It. is quite evident that there has been a tremen- 
dous amount of effort put into this proposal. P 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I understand there has been plenty 
of wore but the question is, “What can we do as a practical reality 
now : 


° 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Now, two more questions: Do I gather, from your proposal, that 
you would eliminate the separate identity of the United States, as such, 
in your plan? Do we just go into a new world scheme that forgets 
the i that there is a United States of America that is part of the 
world ? | 

Senator Taytor. We would doubtless be known as the United States . 
of America, just as the section of the United States which I represent 
is known as Idaho. We did not lose our identity as Idaho by going 
into the Union; we are simply a part of the Union; we are still Idaho. 
However, we would have to sacrifice considerable sovereignty to the 
world organization to enable them to levy taxes in their own right to 
support themselves, so that they will not be dependent on hand-outs, 
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as is the United Nations at the present time. We would have to give 
them power to raise sufficient armed forces to keep the peace in the 
world, just as we keep peace at home in the United States. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You suggested that if we had started 
when you introduced your first resolution then we might have, because 
of our strength, brought about something along these lines. 


LEAGUB OF NATIONS 


Do you think that Woodrow Wilson was thinking too far ahead 
of his time with his suggestion of the League of Nations back after 
World War I when he had in mind some program such as you are 
talking about, some way by which the world could be organized to pre- 
vent recurring wars? I refer to the League of Nations proposal and 
prior to that we had the suggestion of a League to Enforce Peace. I 
remember studying that carefully, and talking to President Taft. 
That originally was his idea, the League to Enforce Peace—and 
that was the first step. Woodrow Wilson picked that up, I felt, and 
while it was not perfect and would eventually come to grief because of 
its limitations, it was a step in the right direction. I don’t see what 
we could have expected at the San Francisco Conference any more 
than what we actually got, considering the thinking in the different 
parts of the world. 

Apparently you have come to the conclusion that the San Francisco 
Charter was a complete flop. 

Senator Tay tor. It was adequate at the time. At that time, we 
had not introduced the atomic bomb. I introduced my first resolu- 
tion after the atomic bomb had fallen. I felt that we had to hurry 
this along if we were to come out ahead of extinction. 

Now, you asked if I thought Woodrow Wilson was. ahead of his 
time, or if his thinking was ahead of his time. I guess any man who 
has an idea that doesn’t come to fruition, could be said to have been 
thinking ahead of his time or else his thinking was wrong, one or 
the other. 

The only way to prove an idea is right is to put it into operation, 
or have it work successfully. 

Senator Smirn of New i ersey. What I had in mind was whether 
you thought Woodrow Wilson’s conception was inadequate, in the 
light of your broader conception. : 

I have always felt that Woodrow Wilson did a great service to 
the world in the position he took. 

Senator Tay or. I agree that he was the first man to get any con- 
crete action along these lines of closer integration of the nations. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I wouldn’t say that. I wouldn’t go 
quite as far as that. Senator Pepper pointed out, in one of our pre- 
vious sessions, a succession of movements going away back, tending 
to approach a concept of a world organized to prevent war. That 
was a very interesting compilation of the various times. Woodrow 
Wilson picked up at his stage of the proceedings with a very con- 
structive suggestion, but which found abuse ultimately and came to 
grief. However, it certainly was a milestone in the road toward 
world peace, just as I think the United Nations 1s a milestone. 

Now you are asking us to go the whole way and organize the 
world, without feeling the need, apparently, of any further mile- 
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stones or any further lesser amendments to the United Nations 
Charter. | 

Senator Taytor. I probably would not be here before you testifying 
today, and would not have introduced my first World Government 
Resolution, if it had not been for the atomic bomb. I just feel that 
the time is short and very short and getting shorter with the hydrogen 
bomb and all and, if we are going to do anything, we must start to do 
itnow. If we fail, then certainly we are no worse off than we are now; 
we are still being blown up in a disorganized condition. 


SOVIET REACTION 


Senator SmitH of New Jersey. Let me ask a practical question: 
Suppose we call such a convention, and suppose Russia came in and 
discussed the whole business and said: “Sorry, we can’t go along.” 

What would you do then, go ahead and organize anyway, without 
Russia, proceeding on the line of the Atlantic Union group? If 
Russia won’t come in, let her go her own way ? 

Senator Tayuor. There is a difference. You organize without 
them, but without excluding them in the first place, which, to my 
mind, would be quite a different matter, and without calling down 
upeu our heads all the curses you can think of, should they refuse to go 
along. 

Saito Smiru of New Jersey. You will bear in mind that when 
Secretary Marshall presented the so-called Marshall plan at Harvard 
University, on the 5th of June 1947, I think it was, he included all of 
Russia, and included all of Europe, nobody was left out, all were 
invited, all the satellites. It is the action of Russia which has 
made it so difficult to go ahead. But we went ahead anyway, and 
we set up ECA and as a matter of fact you know Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia had said they were coming in, until Russia said nothing 
doing, and they went out and pulled them back. 

So do you want to offer Russia another chance? I have no objection. 

Senator Tayvor. Certainly. | 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I have no objection. JI am trying 
to see your point of view. 

Senator Taytor. It doesn’t make any difference how many times 
people refuse. I have heard of men proposing, and being turned 
down numbers and numbers of times aaa finally the lady says, “Yes.” 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Suppose they turn you down? Are 
you going ahead with your so-called world state, leaving Russia out ? 
Would that be the end of the road on that particular chapter ? 

Senator Taytor. Suppose I say we go ahead, not leaving Russia 
out, but getting in what wecan. Putit that way. — 

, Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I don’t know what you mean by 
that. 

Senator Taytor. That is a more friendly way to put it, that is all. 
Let us not say that we are going to leave them out, let us say that 
we are going to go ahead and organize on the best basis we possibly 
can. Itis open to anybody that wants to come in. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You think that would be better 
than the present United Nations set-up where Russia is in the thing 
and can use it as a sounding board to express their views? ‘We have 
the open forum there to discuss these things and bring out different 
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things. I think it is healthy to have a UN, and let Rusisa shoot off 
her ideas, call names and all that, much better than it is to have them 
repressed and self-contained. 

Senator Taytor. I would rather have her in it, in the UN than out 
of the UN. I- would prefer to have her in the world state. I am 
not dogmatic. : 7 

I don’t know. I heard sore place that they were not in there 
right now, really, sort of on the sidelines, but then I do think we 
should press ahead on this larger concept of a sacrifice of sovereignty. 
' There is no sacrifice of sovereignty in the United Nations now, as it 

stands, and they have no real power. They cannot enforce peace 
or maintain peace. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Well, do you visualize in that state 
set-up an international police to preserve the peace of the world where 
we would be safe in disarming entirely and letting that international 
police set-up take care of the-dangers of aggression ? 

Senator Tartor. If the Russians didn’t come in to this proposed 
world government, then naturally a police force would have to be just 
about as big, probably, or maybe even bigger, than the present armed 
forces of the western nations. Besides, the size of the police force 
would depend upon the threat, and, if at any time the Russians came 
in, then of course we could disarm right down to the last gun. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. If I understand it correctly, Sena- 
tor, I think the Atlantic Union group feel that Russia will not come 
in now and that in any event, we have a much better chance of getting 
Russia into some kind of a set-up if we get a preponderance of power 
and have Russia realize the power there. ‘Then we could invite them 
and let them come in, if they want, and 1f they will meet the condi- - 
tions. But, the Atlantic Union group thinks that there is no hope 
of getting the thing solved by what you suggested. That is simply 
their thought. They feel that the alternative approach of getting the 
Atlantic powers together, and giving it larger power than the semi- 
military defense which the present pact includes, would indicate that 
we are going to be integrated to meet the threat, and if at a later 
date Russia and her satellites see the advantage of it, they won’t 
be able to afford not to come in. 

That is the line of argument I get from talking to proponents of 
the Atlantic Union. 

You are opposed to that ? 

Senator Taytor. If it should be decided to go ahead with the Atlan- 
tic Union idea, I hope their line of reasoning is correct. I doubt it. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You doubt it? 

Senator Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think I have got the picture of 
your position, because I think, as I said—you have made yourself 
clear. I am glad you mentioned the bacteriological warfare. I 
haven’t heard that mentioned enough in these hearings. I feel, as 
you puseet that there may be more danger in that than these other 

ombs. 

Senator Taytor. Certainly I had much rather an atomic bomb cre- 
mate me cleanly and neatly, than to have them drop disease germs 
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on the place where I happened to be residing, and see my family die; 
and, while I am not afraid to die, as I say, I would much rather die 
quickly than in agony. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You would certainly agree that any 
move toward disarmament, or agreement about the atomic bomb, and 
those things, would not be complete if you left out your bacteriological 
warfare? 

. Senator Tayxor. I think that the bacteriological element ought to 
e first. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I think that is an important thing 
that you have brought up in this discussion, because we have to cover 
the whole field, and that includes chemical warfare, too, I suppose, 
gas, and so forth—all those things ? 

Senator Tayuor. Past experience has shown that they are very 
reticent to use chemicals, they have been hard to use in the past, but 
perhaps they have perfected them to where they can use them. They 
may not have been able to control them in the past, and that is why they 
have not used them. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Also, the fear that the other side 
may have something even more terrible than the ones they have. 

Senator Tay tor. I hope that applies to these new weapons. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Do you think we could control bacteri- 
ological warfare if we used it ourselves ? 

Senator Taytor. I am not an expert, but I don’t seehow. We have 
never been able to stop influenza from spreading from one continent 
to another continent. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Taytor. You have made provision to hear Mr. Borgese and 
Mr. Carney this morning, sir? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes. 

Senator Wixry. I have one question. 

Senator Tayrtor. Yes, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wixry. I have listened to this discussion between you and 
Senator Smith, and you haven’t told me yet how you are going to 
get the Russians to agree, once they come in and say, “We will join 
up with you”; whether you feel that is going to do the job or not, 
and I think you said that in the last few years our naiveté has been 
_ so demonstrated, so often, we have been so naive in our dealings with 

the Russians, that now we have gotten to the point where as Mr. 
Acheson said yesterday, “Use the big stick of force.” 

In one sense you haven’t told me yet how any of these are going to 
bring about a change of mind in this great virile, dynamic, evi] force 
called communism, filled with the ideas of Marx. You haven’t told us 
how your mere organism is going to do anything. You cannot get 
‘them together now. They are penetrating all the countries of the 
earth, including our own, according to Mr. Hoover the other day. 
And now, you are just going to bring back, I think, a very dangerous 
situation if we are not careful, and that is, getting the people to 
believe that by the mere institution of another mechanism, call it what 
we may, call it the United Nations as we did before, and now we might 
call it the North Atlantic Pact—or call it the World Organization, 
we can have peace. We must be careful not to give our people a 
sleeping powder. You have not indicated to me how it will finally go 
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into effect. What gets me‘is when men like Mr. Roberts come out and 
say that you have to meet force with force, you have to have the 
strongest force and that is the only language the Communists under- 
stand, then you have something I understand and see the need for— 
unity of action among the peoples of like thinking. I can comprehend 
that. But what I do not comprehend is all these other thoughts that 
you can, by simply setting up the organization—find the correct 
answer. 

Senator Taytor. It is most simple to think of this problem in the 
light of armament and just fighting it out. 

Senator Wuzy. I don’t think that is the solution either, but I think 
it analyzes it properly. 

Senator Taytor. I am convinced that another war, as I say, will 
mean probably the extinction of mankind, and most certainly the end 
of civilization. It will set back the progress of mankind possibly to 
the caveman era again, and I think that the only way you would ever 
get anything is to start doing something about it. 

Senator WIiLey. I agree with that. | 

Senator Taytor. When I decided to run for office, it was pointed out 
to me that I wanted to run for office because I felt that the problems 
_ confronting us were settled here in Washington. I’m not so sure, since 
_ [have come here, that that is the answer, that you get them settled -—— 
Senator Witry. You mean you are unsettled, too? _ 

Senator Taytor. It was pointed out to me, when I decided to run 
' for the United States Senate, that I didn’t even know a precinct com- 
mitteeman, which I did not. I had never taken any part in politics. 

Therefore, if you follow that line of reasoning, it doesn’t look like I 
should be in the Senate today, I should not have started to run for 
office. I had no money, no political organization, no political ex- . 
perience. I got into politics and I soon learned about it, and after 
several times, I did get to the United States Senate, so I think we ought 
to jump in here and start this idea of a world federation and begin 
_ learning from experience. Certainly, I don’t see where it can hurt any- 
thing, and I don’t believe it would lull the people into any false sense 
of security. I do believe it would fire the people of the world with an 
- ideal of comparable magnetism to the Communist philosophy, give us 
an ideal that they desperately need to rally around at this moment. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. ‘Thank you, Senator Taylor. 

(The statement of the Honorable Ralph E. Flanders, which was 
made at this point in the record, has been transferred to p. 178, where 
his testimony in support of S. Res. 1383 appears with other witnesses 
who support that resolution. ) 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Borgese, please. 

Will you come forward and identify yourself? 


’ 


STATEMENT OF PROF. G. A. BORGESE, SECRETARY GENERAL OF 
COMMITTEE TO FRAME A WORLD CONSTITUTION 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Please identify yourself for the record. 
. Mr. Borcrst. My name is G. A. Borgese. I left my native country, 
. Italy, in 1931, a fugitive from fascism. I have been an American citi- 
_ zen since April 1938. I have been a professor at the University of 
_ California, at Smith College, and at the University of Chicago. I am 
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the secretary general of the Committee to Frame a World Constitu- 
tion whose president is Chancellor Hutchins, and the director of its 
monthly journal, Common Cause. | 


ORIGIN OF COMMITTEE TO FRAME A WORLD CONSTITUTION 


The Committee to Frame a World Constitution was formed in the 
~ earliest phase of the atomic age, September 1945. It was the com- 
mon feeling of its members since its very beginning that plans of 
international atomic control would not be feasible. It should be to 
_ our eredit that we did not wait until September 23, 1949, or January 
31, 1950, to realize that plans such as the Baruch pat are inadequate 
to reality. In our view they were so since their birth. | 7 
Some among the proponents and supporters of atomic control used 
to define it, with an intention of praise, as “world government in the 
atomic field.” This, in our view, was the error. We thought and 
think that no atomic control is conceivable and feasible except in the 
frame of a world federal government with power extended to all fields 
of universal relevance for the maintenance of nae and for the promo- 
tion of justice, without which no peace can endure. 
Several world federalist resolutions are now before Congress. Asa 
_ matter of fact some of them are half world federal resolutions. Their 
purpose is to institutionalize within the forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment a military alliance which is already extant. I submit that 
such a federal union is at the same time superfluous and inconclusive. 
It increases the burdens and statutory commitments of component 
parts which are already pledged to mutual help, without achieving 
or trying to achieve a bridge across the East-West gap or chasm. 
_ Quite to the contrary a coalescence of this kind could hardly be 
, interpreted in any other way than as an armed coalition whose effect 
as a deterrent would be countered by the increasing armaments and 
challenge of the adversary. , | | 
House Concurrent Resolution 64—Senate Concurrent Resolution 
- 66—usually singled out as the World Federation resolution, deserves 
wholehearted support as an efficient instrument for the diffusion and 
_ advancement of the world federal idea among lawgivers and citizens. 
Its wording, however, is generic. The procedure for the establish- 
ment of world government as well as the intent and limits of its pow- 
ers, when it is established, are not sufficiently specified; and many 
well-meaning people might be led to believing that they are affirma- 
tively and positively supporting a world government, while all they 
want is, negatively, something against. war or, as the word goes, 
“against sin.” | 


* SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 BACKED BY SPECIFIC PROPOSAL 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 does not shrink from designing 
exact courses of procedure and from indicating, at least in their main 
directives, the intent and powers of the world government to be. This 
is the main merit and asset of this resolution. This is, on the other 
hand, its main liability in what regards the possibility of gathering 
Immediately sufficient support in legislative bodies and public opinon. 

Senator Taylor introduced this resolution last September 13, 10 
days before the announcement of the Russian uranium explosion. 
This resolution is being discussed in these hearings immediately after 
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January 31, 1950, the day on which we heard the preannouncement 
of American or Russian or Russian and American hydrogen explosions. 

We of the Committee to Frame a World Constitution and of its 
journal, Common Cause, had carefully examined and partly approved, 
. partly criticized the previous world government resolutions which 
Senator Taylor had introduced in Congress. His record in this field 
is the longest. His earliest resolution dates as far back as 1945, at 
the very beginning of the atomic age. He found no cosponsor. 

Senator Taylor’s second resolution was introduced in July 1947. 
_ This time there were 12 sponsors, 10 in the House and 2 in the Senate. 

This second resolution, advocating a United Nations reform through 
a General Assembly meeting to be called under article 109 of the 
United Nations Charter, was for all practical purposes the same as 
House Concurrent Resolution 64 of 1949. There is, of course, a world 
of difference between the 12 sponsors of 1947 and the 125 and more 
who have supported House Concurrent Resolution 64 in 1949 and 
. 1950. 

It is our hope that the same multiplication and a larger one mate- 
rialize in the next brief seasons, while there is still time, in favor of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 66. 

We of the committee and Common Cause did not favor the world 
federal resolution, his third one, which Senator Taylor introduced in 
1948. The UN approach was omitted. A sovereign World Constituent 
Convention was substituted for it. A preliminary approach to the 
- convention was made obligatory in a meeting—and mutual agree- 
. ment—between the President of the United States and the Russian 
dictator. We opposed this stipulation, for we feared that: no definite 
agreement could be reached between the two except, perhaps, by carv- 
ing the world into two countervailing and accomplice empires at the 
price of the freedom and self-determination of all other nations. 

These defects have been eliminated from the present resolution, 
- which is in the proponent’s record the fourth. The legitimate and 
conservative passageway through the UN is reestablished, to be re- 
placed by a sovereign convention of popular origin only if that pas- 
- sageway fails. No bipartite and exclusive Russo-American agreement 
is propounded as a prerequisite for further action. 


DEFECTS IN SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


I submit that what can be objected to in the present text is only two 
defects, comparatively minor, in its wording. They are both in lines 
8 and 9 of page 2. I quote: 

* * * if such a general (UN) conference is not called within 1 year after 
the adoption of this resolution, the President of the United States— 
et cetera. The alternative is overlooked that a UN general conference 
might well be called and lead nowhere, drag indefinitely like any 
atomic control commission or disband in confusion. The text is solid 
only if a Second “if” is inserted, such as: | 


or if it (the UN conference) fails to reach conclusive results within 1 year from 
its convocation. 


Then the text goes on: 


the President of the United States should then call a world constitutional con- 
' vention of delegates— 
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et cetera. I submit that the President of the United States has not 
officially that power. But he has the power, as stated in the same 
resolution, for the convocation of a UN conference, to “take the initia- 
tive in requesting” or “proposing,” with what then follows. 

Both the third and the current resolution introduced by Senator 
Taylor adopt, as a tentative shape of the world union to be, the Pre- 
liminary Draft of a World Constitution as published by the Committee 
To Frame a World Constitution in 1948, and reprinted also in the 
_ Congressional Record. It should go without saying that the adoption 
is merely tentative. So is the preliminary draft, therefore emphati- 
cally called preliminary, by itself. No one of its authors ever dreamed 
of taking the world constitution from a Mount Sinai of the law. All 
we had in mind was nothing more, though nothing less, than a 
“proposal to history,” in a spirit of humility and realism. Our service 
‘was intended to project a positive pattern of organization and law 
against which one-worlders and skeptics might be invited to test both 
the feasibilities and difficulties of a world federal union, thus hauling 
down anyhow the concept of world union from the sphere of slogans 
and pious wishes to the ground of concrete examination. 


SOVIET REACTION TO WORLD CONSTITUTION 


One usual objection against any world federal speculation or action 
is the denial of any possibility that Russia may be persuaded to join. 
Admitted that the joining of Russia in the present phase of her history 
is highly unlikely, it must be stated, nevertheless, that there is pre- 
. sumably error in considering all other elements of history in the 
_ making as variables, whereas Russia and Russia alone is considered 
a constant. Russia too may change, as everything under the sun; 
and to a certain extent her change or changelessness depends on our 
_ own will and purpose. 

Concurrently it must be stated that the essential point in political 
_ action is not. whether Russian tyranny must be hated and Russian 
expansion halted, as we western democracies firmly, and rightly so, 

feel and want. The essential point, politically speaking, is whether 
the point has been met which Russia has persistently made, namely 
that Russia does not choose to surrender any organ and function of 
her national sovereignty to allegedly supernational organizations, 
atomic or other, whose management she thinks is constitutionally in 
the hands of an automatic anti-Russian majority. This point has 
- not been met; and our default in meeting it has given aid and comfort 
to Russian tyranny and has helped to pave the ways to Russian 
_ expansion. | 

Our preliminary draft tries, tentatively, to meet that point with the 
apparently feasible shape of a world federal union so structuralized, or 
checked and balanced as to make, under any foreseeable circumstances, 
the building of any automatic majority impossible. We also tried to 
shape the feasibility of that world union in such a way that universal 
peace could rest on bases of universal cooperation and justice, without 
' which peace is, as one may prefer, a cold war or hot truce. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF WORLD CONSTITUTION 


Another standing objection against world government of any kind 
is the price we should have to pay in wealth and sovereignty, footing 
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the bills of uncounted destitute millions and surrendering our self- 
determination to the overwhelming mass of “lower breeds.” No one, 
however, so far has given any plausible demonstration that our share 
of the economic burden in a cooperative world society would be 
heavier than the cumulative cost of our economic help to associate or 
dependent nations, and of atomic, subatomic, and superatomic arma- 
ments in the cold war, let alone the unimaginable cost of a hot one. 

As for the dreaded surrender of sovereignty, this is not the place 
nor should my patient listeners have here the time to see how the 
plan we have in mind preserves all that is creative and relevant in 
the autonomy and self-determination of the extent nation-states. It 
may be allowed, nevertheless, to doubt whether that fear is the expres- 
sion of a rational inquiry and is not rather the result of an emotional 
complex, and to doubt whether any conceivable coordination of the 
national sovereignties within one universal purpose and interest could 
be half as oppressive and painful as is in the present situation the 
alleged absolute sovereignty of the great nations when in fact no 
spontaneous decision or self-determined motion is permissible to either 
America or Russia. For America, day in, day out, during the cold war 
is under the pressure of Russia, as Russia’s every move is under our 
thumb. 


CONSEQUENCES OF SOVIET REJECTION OF PROPOSAL 


No other alternative at any rate has been proposed which reason 
‘and reasonable foresight can countenance. World government, which 
the schemers of unfeasibilities, atomic control, or such like, have 
derided as a daydream, is instead the only realistic path toward 
security and peace. It is that path, of course, only if world govern- 
ment is meant not as a label to stick to whatever bottle each one 
might eventually please, but as a concrete and positive proposition, 
meaningful and binding for each and all. The world government 
we should have in mind must be such as possibly to win the consent 
of Russia. In any case, it must be such that, if Russia refuses, her 
refusal must be unequivocally wrong, so as to aline the vast majority 
of mankind with the world-government builders until the Russian 
. people join. 

‘Immediately after the announcement of the hydrogen bomb author- 
itative spokesmen of public opinion described the “cruel, circular 
dilemma” in which we are caught. 

On the one hand it is intolerable to let the Russians build hydrogen bombs 
while we shrink back. * * * On the other hand it is equally intolerable for 
such a weapon to be competitively manufactured by two hostile world systems. 

And it is because they offer no way out of this dilemma that the 
old assumptions about world politics and strategy are now obsolescent. 
What are the new ways, however, those spokesmen fail to say. 

It is possible that even the one new assumption we are advocating 
will fail us if the gods are thirsty. But it is the one hope, the only 
feasible course. The rest is cataclysm. And there may well be, at the 

wind up of the cold war, a Russo-American pact—a double suicide 
act. 
‘ In the light of the preceding considerations I have appraised House 
Concurrent Resolution 64 as an excellent avenue for the diffusion and 
advancement of the world federal idea. In the light of the same 
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considerations of fear of God and faith in America as man’s last 
best hope, I have taken the liberty of speaking wholeheartedly in 
support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, in which are most con- 
vincingly outlined the method and purpose of a world federal action. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. No questions. 


Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you for coming. We appreciate 
your testimony. 

Senator Tayztor. Mr. Chairman, might I ask leave to have this 
excerpt from Common Cause, written by Professor Borgese, incor- 
porated in the record at this point, and made a part of this hearing? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes; that may be done. 

(The article referred to is as follows:)* 


[A Journal of One World, February 1950] 
CoMMON CAUSE 
FOUR RESOLUTIONS (AND MORE) 


As you are supposed not to go look into the mouth of a gift horse, so you are 
requested not to be too meticulous in appraising all the things that were said 
at the congressional hearings on the world federalist resolutions last fall. 

The mere fact that those hearings were held, those things were said, is what 
counts. Russia and America, as pointed out last spring by Governor Bowles of 
Connecticut, are the two obstacles on the road to world federal union. Nothing 
in the present frame of events can be expected from Moscow. That, at the other 
end, the world federal idea could climb to Washington’s Capitol Hill, that some- 
thing, somehow, can be expected from America, this is the big news and gift 
horse. 

We print in the following pages the leading resolutions, in a sequence from 
the most restrictive to those of ampler scope, and after them a comprehensive 
cross-section of the hearings. The first resolution is supported by AUC (Atlantic 
Union Committee), originating in Clarence Streit’s Union Now and outstandingly 
sponsored by Justice Roberts; the second outlines the program, often called the 
ABC plan, of Mr. Culbertson and his CCUNR (Citizens Committee for UN 
Reform) ; the third, House Concurrent Resolution 64, usually singled out as the 
world federation resolution, was introduced by Representative Brooks Hays and 
promoted by the United World Federalists (UWF) and their former and present 
presidents, Messrs. Meyer and Cranston. This resolution built officially the 
background against which the first two were discussed. The fourth, and chron- 
ologically most recent, Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, is the personal initiative 
of Senator Taylor. 

This having been said and a tribute having been paid to whosoever, of what- 
ever persuasion, has helped to bring the world federal idea into political focus, it 
will be in order to take, however tentatively, our bearings: in other terms, to 
specify if possible the something and somehow which is implied in each of the 
‘ four resolutions in question. 

The AUC testifies to the faith and firmness of Mr. Streit and his friends. 
Their faith is democracy; their firmness is in the tenet, apparently mandatory, 
that no federal union is conceivable except among nations sharing in the same 
political principles and way of life. 

No one, however, has succeeded so far (we have tried hard)’ in obtaining from 
the AUC people a definition of political democracy apt to determine rationally 
the membership of the union they seek. 

If by democracy is meant what western man usually means, democracies today 
are the English-speaking communities (minus South Africa, a Nazi state), plus 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and the six small states on the rim of Europe: a grand 
total of ca. 300,000,000 people, one-eighth of the race, less than one-half of the 
Soviet (Russo-Chinese) mass. 





® See, e. g., “Nuclear Union,” CC, October 1948, 
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If the purpose of the Atlantic Union is military, a federation is not only super- 
fluous, since practically all its prospective members have joined already in a 
military alliance. It is also damaging in that undemocratic allies, below the Rio 
Grand or the Pyrenees, whose help is pledged or wanted, would be hurt and 
estranged by their assignment to a lower rank. 

If the purpose is to shape, in political and social order and not in armaments 

alone, a “nuclear”? world union open to accession by any other nation if and 
when that nation makes the grade, the scheme, by the same token, is more self- 
defeating than would have been in 1787 the exclusion of the Southern States from 
the American union in the making. For the people of the world have grown, right 
or wrong as they may be, more unamenable than they ever were to any caste or _ 
class discrimination in the roll call of the nations. 
, The Streit idea, a politico-military merger of the free world embattled against 
nazism, was—or ought to have been—a vital idea in 1939 and 1940, a time of 
Seemingly exact polarizations, when Stalin had not yet inserted democommunism 
in the democratic alliance and the other crossbreed, demofascism, had not yet 
been born, to a career so prolific, of the affair with Darlan. The name of the 
Streit idea was then Union Now. It should be now Union Then. 

A decisive test for a world federal plan is the reaction to it that should be 
expected from Russian people if Russian people could be informed through other 
channels than Pravda and Tass. 

Even if they could avail themselves of honest information, the Russians—and 
the Asians and Africans and Argentineans as well—could not fail to construe 
the ABC plan as a plan for American world domination, nearly undisguised. 
This point has been made too many times and too clearly for further explanation 
to be needed now.’ 

The trouble with propositions of this kind is not in the query whether America 
would be or would not be strong enough to seize and rule the world. The crux of 
the matter is that America is not interested in seizing and ruling the world. She 
is after peace and prosperity, not world empire; no rival and self-appointed heir 
is she of Persia or Rome. The season of “manifest destiny” was brief. 

It is cheap, and meaningless, to belittle Mr. Culbertson’s political thinking as 
the hobby of an expert at bridge (now also at canasta). The talents of the 
Statesman and strategist are the same, everybody knows, as operate symbolically 
in the game of chess. This applies to bridge and canasta, too. 

Mr. Culbertson, e. g., talks sense when rejecting, angrily as usual, the innocent 
yearning for a world law enforceable on individual transgressors alone, not on 
states. What, he asks, if a whole state stands behind the individual transgres- 
sor? No less sensibly does he talk in other particular instances. 

In general, however, the champion at chess or cards has a professional inclina- 
tion to speculate on the forces of real human history as if they were dead quan- 
tities, expressed in pawns and trumps, not things of blood and life. This prevents 
him in general from being a lightning in strategy, a luminary in statesmanship. 

Take, e. g., the international police force as contrived in the ABC plan: this. 
force to be made up of well-paid volunteers recruited from small states only and 
to be located preferably in western Germany—whether the western (and east- 
ern) Germans like it or not. One wonders how a man of Mr. Culbertson’s brains 
can miss the inescapable quality of his military brain child: an aggregate of mer- 
cenaries and specialized adventurers, with a high percentage of ruffians and a 
variable quota of former and future Nazis; at best a Légion Etrangére, at worst 
(and likeliest) a pretorian horde drilling for plunder and tyranny. 

That House Concurrent Resolution 64 shuns the pitfalls both of AUC and 
ABC, is one reason for its success. Another reason is the perservance of UWF 
and their main exponents, their highly trained ability in persuading and lobby- 
ing, the richness of their resources in smoothing angles, in paving ways. That 
between 127 Representatives and Senators, roughly one-quarter of Congress, 
could be enlisted in support of House Concurrent Resolution 64, is an accomplish- 
ment indeed. If in the near future, as seems conceivable, the resolution is 
passed, UWF may claim credit for the longest stride yet from world government 
as the apostolate of an idea to world government as a positive political issue. 

Uncertainties, of course, arise when one weighs the price that is being paid 
for the success. Perhaps too many angles have been smoothed; some of the 
ways that have been paved move perhaps in circle, lead back where they began. 


2? See, e. g., CC, ABC, August 1948: 
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Steadfast friends have insistently suggested that UWF omit the modifier 
“limited” which they insistently append to their “world government.” The modi- 
fier, whose overtones are unmistakably apologetic and shy, is superfluous, for any 
government, global or national, democratic or even authoritarian, is limited, by 
the very nature of things. On the other hand the modifier ts harmful, for it lends 
some circumstantial evidence to the opinion, or slander, not beyond the curtain 
only, that world government as advocated in America is an American trick, 
meant for American security, particularly atomic, with no consideration given to 
social and international justice. 

In the admission of justice as a prerequisite for peace—whatever justice may 
mean; call it, if you, so prefer, social reform and repeal of racism and colonia)- 
ism—the UWF have made considerable progress.. They should go faster. This is 
an angle that needs sharpening, not smoothing. 

Praises to House Concurrent Resolution 64 like Senator Magnuson’s—which 
UWF have none the less publicized—are worse than blames. The resolution, 
Says Senator Magnuson, contemplates “a very limited deposit of sovereignty.” 
“Perhaps all that nations will surrender will be the dubious privilege of per-. 
petrating a world atomic conflict to settle an international dispute.’ This is 
atomic control of the Lilienthal-Baruch species; now extinct. 

The most notable section in the Congressional Record we are summing up and 
printing in the following pages is the Vorys-Baruch correspondence of 1946—47. 
It shows, as should have been assumed even without documentation, that Ber- 
nard Baruch was bright enough to know since the beginning that efforts toward 
ee alone, specifically American and exclusively atomic, were bound to be 

utile. 

As for the schedule of official action toward world government, UWF have 
stepped rather back than forth. Still last September *® they seemed to favor “im- 
mediate initiative” for calling—true, after ‘thorough and extended negotiations. 
between member governments’—a UN meeting, under article 109, to revise and 
strengthen the present charter “into a federal world government.” The im- 
mediacy is now soft-pedaled. Prudence—with an earnest worry lest hurry re-. 
sult in a secession of Rusisa from UN, in widening, not bridging, the west-east 
gulf—opposes the dangers of prompt challenges to their odds of success. Alan 
Cranston, the UWF president, is not adverse to a delay stretching even as far 
as 1956. 

Maybe we will be still in time. Toynbee—whose authority, however, is greater 
in retelling the past than in foretelling the future—has estimated that the cold 
war will last until A. D. 2000. | 

Even so, there is danger of diminishing, then vanishing, returns if excessive 
prudence gathers a consent as impressive in numbers as evasive in concept and 
purpose, with everybody in favor of world government but not knowing, or know- 
ing as Senator Magnuson does, what kind of world and government he is in 
favor of. Moreover, long-drawn-out projects may lose momentum; or they may 
move in circle, landing back in the slogans which they had promised to outgrow 
in the fullness of action. 

One lone precursor, Senator Taylor, introduced the first world government 
resolution in 1945, at the very beginning of the atomic age. He found no co- 
sponsor. 

A second resolution was introduced in July 1947. This time there were 12 
sponsors, 10 in the House and 2 in the Senate. : 

The second Senate resolution, advocating a UN reform through a meeting to 
be called under article 109, was practically the same as the House resolution 
(House Concurrent Resolution 64) of 1949. But there is a difference, a world 
of difference, between 12 sponsors and 125. | 

The multiplication by 10 measures at once the general advance of the idea in 
the 2 years 1947-49 and the particular efficiency of the federalist association 
which promoted House Concurrent Resolution 64. 

Already at the time of the second Senate resolution it was obvious to remark, 
as we did then ‘ and do now in regard to the UWF plan, that nothing more than 
moral pressure could be exerted by a General Assembly under article 109 if 
unanimity of the Big Five is required, as the same article 109 in the same breath 
requires, for any alteration in the UN Charter which the General Assembly may 


2 See the Andrews-Meyer Report, to the Stockholm Congress, on United Nations Reform, 
CC, December 1948. 

Comments on the Senate Resolutions of 1947 and 1948 in CC, August 1947, July 1948, 
and passim. 
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“recommend” to become valid. In this respect both the second Senate resolution 
and House Concurrent Resolution 64 would be headed for dead ends. 

Came 1948 and Taylor’s vice presidential candidacy in the Progressive Party. . 
He introduced a third resolution. The UN passage way was omitted. A sover- 
eign world constituent convention was substituted for it. A preliminary ap- 
proach to the convention was made obligatory in a United States President- 
Stalin meeting (and agreement). 

This resolution marked in one sense a progress, even overbold; in another 
sense, the advocacy of an exclusive Russo-American pact, it marked a deviation. 

Came 1949 and Russian explosion day, September 23. Ten days before that 
date the pertinacious precursor introduced one more resolution, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 66, which our reader will find after the three that were debated 
in the October hearings. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 reestablishes the passage way through UN, | 
prescribe immediacy in the initiative for calling the UN conference under article 
109, openly demands a world constitution not intended for security alone or first 
but “based upon the principles of peace through justice with both social rights | 
and civil rights for all peoples,’’ opposes to possible failure in the convocation 
of the UN conference within 1 year the alternative, immediately following, of a 
world constituent convention of direct popular origin. 

Apart from a couple of imperfections, easily reparable, Taylor’s No. 4 is on all 
counts the most consistent and purposive of all world resolutions that have been 
introduced in the American Congress so far. 

This does not mean that the proponent will gather now a substantial group of 
sponsors and that Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 is going to be a direct political 
factor in the Highty-first Congress. It may remain long the stuff of which pre- 
cursions are made. 

But let us suppore that a year hence, when there still should be time, a 
powerful and whole-hearted association like UWF does with Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 66 what House Concurrent Resolution 64 did last year with the Senate - 
precursion of 2 years earlier. Let us suppose that, helped by their grown 
prestige and by the growth of hope and fear in the Nation, they gain for their 
new resolution 100 sponsors, and more, majority on both floors, assent in the 
White House. | 

This is the weapon and the move. 

Or else. - 

Ceterum censeo, “for the rest I think,” was the refrain of Cato the Elder at the 
end of each of his speeches. | 

“For the rest we think,” and do not tire to repeat, that the dilemma is not be- 
tween world government aye and world government nay. World government in 
any case will be, and sooner than you think. The dilemma is between world 
government without world conflagration and world government on the ashes 
thereof; it is between world government in a world of the free and world govern- 
ment in the fist of one conqueror; a Caesar or a Genghis Khan, the stars have not : 
yet told. 

G. A. B. 


1. HOUSE OONCURRENT RESOLUTION 107-11 


Whereas the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty have declared themselves . 
“determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civilization of their 
peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule 
of law,” and “resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the 
preservation of peace and security”; and 

Whereas they have agreed in article 2 of that treaty to “contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly international relations by strength- 
ening their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting condi- 
tions of stability and well-being” and to “seek to eliminate conflict in their in- 
ternational economic policies” and to “encourage economic collaboration between 
any or all of them”; and 

. Whereas the principles on which our American freedom is founded are those 
of the Federal union, which were applied for the first time in history in the 
United States Constitution; and 

Whereas our Federal Convention of 1787 worked out these principles of union , 
as a means of safeguarding the individual liberty and common heritage of the: 
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people of 18 sovereign States, strengthening their free institutions, uniting their 
defensive efforts, encouraging their economic collaboration, and severally at- 
taining the aims that the democracies of the North Atlantic have set for them- 
selves in the aforesaid treaty ; and 

Whereas these federal union principles have succeeded impressively in ad- 
vancing such aims in the United States, Canada, Switzerland, and wherever other 
free peoples have applied them; and 

Whereas the United States, together with the other signatories to the treaty 
has promised to bring about a better understanding of these federal principles 
and has, as their most extensive practitioner and greatest beneficiary, a unique 
moral obligation to make this contribution to peace; and 

Whereas the United States and the other six democracies which sponsored the 
treaty have, by their success in drafting it and extending it to others, established 
a precedent for united action toward the attainment of these aims, and the 
creation of a free and lasting union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resowed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
the President is requested to invite the democracies which sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty to name delegates, representing their principal political parties, 
to meet this year with delegates of the United States in a federal convention to 
explore how far their peoples, and the peoples of such other democracies as the 
convention may invite to send delegates, can apply among them, within the 
framework of the United Nations, the principles of free federal union. 


2. SENATE RESOLUTION 133 


Whereas the necessity for firm, prompt, and united defense by nations of the © 
North Atlantic area justifies the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty, now 
before the Senate; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of the North Atlantic Treaty will depend largely on 
the manner and methods used to implement it; and 

Whereas the best hope for world peace lies in the capacity of the United 
Nations to fulfill its primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and a declared purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty is to 
strengthen the United Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the President be advised of the sense of the Senate that a fun- 
damental objective in the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty, upon 
its ratification, should be to seek without delay the revision of the United 
Nations Charter so that— 

A. The paralyzing veto right in defined matters of aggression shall be re- 
moved ; 

B. The rising threat of the atomic catastrophe be averted and the back-break- 
ing load of the armament race be lifted ; and 

C. An effective but tyranny-proof international police force be established 
under a workable Security Council and World Court. 

In the event that a permanent member vetoes these revisions of the United . 
Nations Charter under its articles 108 or 109, then, under its article 51, the 
Atlantic Pact should be supplemented by a world pact for the establishment, 
within the United Nations, of a larger organization for mutual defense, dedi- 
cated to the foregoing objectives and open to all nations; to the end that a 
united world front of all cooperating nations, in possession of overwhelming 
atomic and military power, and based on the principle of enforceable law against 
aggression or armament for aggression, shall avert, by firm action now, the third 
world war later: and be it further 

Resolved, That among the immediate objectives in the implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty should be: 

I. The establishment, in cooperation with other member states, of an emer- 

gency defense force, to be called the Atlantic international contingent, to operate 
in defense against armed attack as auxiliary to the national armed forces of 
participating member states. 
’ The international contingent—a balanced land, sea, and air force—should be 
recruited from volunteers who are citizens of smaller sovereign states only, that 
is, states not possessing their own large military establishments. It should be a 
highly trained, well-paid professional force, owing its allegiance to the Atlantic 
Council. It should be stationed in western Germany, or, upon mutual agree- 
ment, in special bases provided by the smaller member states. Its use and 
operations should not limit the constitutional safeguards or processes of mem- 
ber states nor commit them to the use of their national armed forces. 
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A specified part of the moneys, goods, and lend-lease armament when ap- 
_propriated by the United States Government in accordance with article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty shall be expended to help equip and maintain the 
international contingent. 

II. The organization and command of the Atlantic international contingent 
should be vested in the special Defense Committee provided in article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The Defense Committee should consist of seven delegates, 
as follows: 

" United States, two; British Commonwealth—United Kingdom, one; Canada, 
-one; Latin Europeans—France,. one; Italy, one; other smaller member states, 
one selected to represent them collectively. 

The Defense Committee should act upon an affirmative vote of six out of 
seven members. The details of representation and voting procedure on the 
Defense Committee may be arranged differently, provided the paralysis arising 
from a requirement of unanimous consent of all member states is avoided. 


3. HOUSE CONCUBRENT RESOLUTION 64 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it is 
the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States to support and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its development into a world federation, open to all nations, with 
defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law. 


4. BENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


Whereas in order to achieve universal peace and justice, the present Charter 
of the United Nations should be changed to provide a true world government 
constitution ; and 

Whereas article 109 of the present Charter of the United Nations provides for 
a general conference to make alterations in said Charter ; and 

Whereas similar amendatory powers in the Articles of Confederation were 
used by the people of the United States in 1787 to adopt a new Constitution 
to insure a unified, peaceful nation ; and 

Whereas the combined effort of many able and intelligent citizens has re- 
sulted in the preparation of a proposed world constitution based upon the 
principles of peace through justice with both social rights and civil rights for 
all peoples : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That it is 
the sense of Congress that the President of the United States should immediately 
take the initiative in requesting a general conference of the United Nations 
pursuant to article 109 for the purpose of establishing a true world government 
through adoption of such a constitution; and if such a general conference is not 
called within 1 year after the adoption of this resolution, the President of the 
United States should then call a world constitutional convention of delegates 
elected directly by the people for the purpose of adopting a world government 
constitution. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Carney, will you come forward. 
For the record, please identify yourself and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK S. CARNEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
| THE WORLD REPUBLIC 


Mr. Carney. I am Frederick Carney, executive director of World 
Republic, an organization devoted since its inception 4 years ago to’ 
education for world government. It is on behalf of this organiza- 
tion that I have the honor of appearing before you today. I am also 
a member of the executive council of the World Movement for World 
Federal Government. 

Not many years ago a truly great man said: “To some generations 
much is given. From other generations much is expected. Ours isa 
‘generation from which much is expected.” 
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Our generation—we who are living today—have been confronted in 
‘rapid succession with three great challenges to our security and wel- 
fare. We first faced a major economic depression. We then were 
‘caught in the most bloody and destructive war yet waged by mankind. 
‘Finally, we are now confronted with the almost superhuman task of 
‘securing a just peace with the realization that, for the first time in 
history, failure may mean annihilation. We have more or less suc- 
cessfully met the first two challenges to our security and welfare. 
The third—that of securing peace—is still left largely undone. Efforts 
in this direction since the end of World War II have at best only given 
-us additional time. They have not in themselves provided a solution. 
_ These hearings and the various resolutions you are considering are 
encouraging to the people of America in that they indicate that our 
Senate is desperately attempting to find an adequate solution. 

My organization believes that Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and, 
‘to an even greater degree, Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 most ade- 
quately point to the direction in which we will find.the solution. We 
believe that peace in any community is dependent upon justice which 
in turn is dependent upon law enforceable by government. In the 
world community—unlike the national communities which compose 
it—there is no common government. Without such a common gov- 
-ernment for the world, national governments can no longer adequately 
protect the lives, liberty, and prosperity of their people. . 


SOVEREIGN INDEPENDENCE BAR TO WORLD GOVERNMENT 


If a world government had been created after the First World War, 
we most likely could have prevented the Second World War. Thirty 
‘years ago H. G. Wells, in an address delivered oddly enough before 
the German Reichstag, said: | 
Something very fundamental is being shirked and avoided in this peace dis- 
‘cussion. The difficulty is the sovereign independence of states. That is the 
‘cardinal difficulty before us; and until we tackle it instead of walking round 
and round it, we shall not make further progress toward world peace. Peace 
and national independence are incompatible, and our world is refusing to face it. 

What Wells said then is still true today. Every emergency in our 
foreign relations, every new revelation of military power in the hands 
of potential enemies, every failure to obtain unanimous agreement 
among the nations, points to the inescapable fact that, until we have 
some form of world government, we shall not have world peace. We 
somehow must delegate certain functions of government to a demo- 
cratic world authority. We should do this for the same reason that 
we delegate police functions to our city governments and highway 
functions to our State governments—namely, to protect our lives and 
promote our welfare. Functions not so delegated should remain with 

the national governments. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 56 AND 66 


_ Both Senate Concurrent Resolutions 56 and 66 indicate the neces- 
sity for such a government. Both call for steps which can be taken 
by the Senate in furtherance of this objective. There are, however, 
significant differences between these resolutions. I should like to tell 
you why we believe that Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 is superior. 
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This resolution proposes that the President immediately take the 
initiative in requesting a general conference of the United Nations 
for the purpose of establishing a true world government. In the 
event that such a general conference is not called within 1 year after 
the adoption of this resolution, it urges the President to call a world 
constitutional convention of delegates elected directly. by the people 
for the purpose of adopting a world government constitution. 

The first commendable feature of this resolution is that it recog- 
nizes the urgency of the present world situation. Instead of calling 
for a statement of intention, it proposes specific action. Time is run- 
ning out. The opportunity to take constructive action may pass us 
by unless we act soon. | | 

Further, it does not affirm only one course of action. It appro- 
priately urges first of all a review conference of the United Nations. 
If such a conference is called, all possible support should be given it to 
insure its success. On the other hand, if such a conference is not 
called, or if it is called and should not succeed in finding agreement 
on the necessary amendments to the United Nations Charter, then 
this resolution provides for an alternative course of action: A world 
constitutional convention. . , 

The provision for a direct election of delegates to a world con- 
stitutional convention is hkewise commendable. If adopted, it would 
give the people of the United States an opportunity to participate in 
making the very vital decisions on the nature of the world govern- 
ment under which they would live. They would be enabled to elect 
those delegates whom they felt most qualified to produce, in coopera- 
tion with the delegates of other countries, the kind of a world con- 
stitution they prefer. Thus the possibility that our delegates might 
return with a world constitution which would not be acceptable to 
the American people, as might well be the case if our delegates were 
appointed rather than elected, would be greatly lessened. The dele- 
gates who attend the world constitutional convention would, by means 
of an election, have a direct mandate from our people, and thus could 
proceed with their task with greater assurance of the acceptability 
of their labors. | 

The educational value of such a procedure should also be considered. 
If a world government is to be created, its success and effectiveness 
will depend to a very large degree upon the support it is given by the 
people. The opportunity to participate in the writing of the world 
constitution will tend to develop a sense of responsibility for and 
attachment to the world government which it will require. Such a 
procedure will help the people to appreciate at a very early stage the 
poe which will confront it and insure the support of the people 

uring any crisis which may develop. 


PRECEDENTS FOR DIRECT ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


This provision for the direct election of delegates to a world consti- 
tutional convention is not novel. It was used by the people of Aus- 
tralia in 1898 when that country established its first government. It 
has been used many times by the States of the United States in revis- 
ing and rewriting their constitutions. It has become-a rather com- 
mon practice in democratic countries for the people to elect their 
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delegates to the convention which drafts the constitution under which 
they live. 

Neither is the application of this provision to the task of obtain- 
ing world government novel. In Britain over 100 Members of Par- 
liament have proposed such a procedure in parliamentary resolutions. 
In other European parliaments similar resolutions have been intro- 
duced. 

There are at least two ways by which this provision in Senate Con- 
current Resolution 66 could be implemented in America. First, the 
President could request the States to hold elections of delegates to a 
world constitutional convention. Even without such a request, the 
Legislature of Tennessee passed a bill in January of last year author- 
izing the State election of delegates to a world constitutional conven- 
tion. This bill was promptly signed by the Governor of that State. 
I understand that similar bills are now pending in at least two other 
State legislatures. On the other hand, if it should seem desirable, a 
constitutional amendment might be secured to enable a national elec- 
tion to be called directly by the President. Such an amendment 
would have the added advantage of preparing the necessary machin- 
ery for direct national elections to a world legislature when such a 
body is established. 

Another advantage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 is that it 
does not limit the function of world government to the preservation 
of peace and the prevention of war. Rather, it recognizes that the 
basic principle of any government, if it is to survive, 1s justice, and 
that the demands of justice cannot be limited to the prevention of 
war. 

The connotation that is generally given to this limitation is that 
the world government should have only those powers concerned pri- 
marily with the military and taxation—that economic and social mat- 
ters should not be within the competence of the world government. 
In other words, a world government so conceived would be permitted 
to make, interpret, and enforce law pertaining to such matters as ag- 
gression, preparation for aggression, and the raising of its required 
revenue. It would not be permitted to make, interpret and enforce 
law pertaining to such matters as world trade and world immigration. 


WILL WORLD GOVERNMENT WORK ? 


Is such a government likely to work? Let’s take anexample. Many 
world-wide conflicts arise out of economic maladjustments. If a 
conflict arises between two nations or groups of nations from an 
economic cause, a world government so conceived might do one of 
two things. It might send its police force to prevent or restrain 
aggression. If it should do this, and have no authority to make, 
interpret, and enforce law in the matter which gave rise to the con- 
flict, it can only hold the lid on an explosion. It cannot determine 
by law a just solution to the basic cause of the conflict. Repeated ef- 
forts to impose peace without establishing channels by which basic 
causes of the conflict can be removed will quickly make the world gov- 
ernment an instrument of oppression in the eyes of people whose su 
port it needs to be successful. On the other hand, if such a world 
government should not step into the conflict because of a lack of juris- 
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diction, then it could not. prevent war, its almost exclusive purpose for 
existence. 

A much more reasonable concept of world government is one which 
understands that, while most of the functions of government should 
rightly remain with national governments, there are certain functions, 
not merely military or financial, which can no longer be coe 
handled by the national governments alone. The world authority 
should be given some jurisdiction in the handling of these functions, 
If the world authority is given jurisdiction over those matters from 
which conflict is most likely to rise, proper planning can make un- 
necessary the use of force or the threat to use foree. | 
- Tam not suggesting precisely what functions the world government 
should exercise. ‘That is a matter which deserves continuing study 
and research. It will be subject to negotiation at a United Nations 
review conference or at a world constitutional convention and to rati- 
fication by the American people and the people of other countries. I 
do believe, however, that we must be prepared to extend our vision 
in this matter. It would not be advisable to place such limitations 
upon ourselves as that implied in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 rightly leaves this question open. 

In conclusion, we are greatly egies, He by the mcrease in support 
for world government from a very small handful of Congressman 4 
years ago to well over 125 today, as indicated by the sponsorship of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and House Resolution 64. We prefer, 
however, Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 because it proposes specific 
and immediate action and recognizes that justice should be the founda- 
tion of world government. e urge its adoption, with whatever 
changes may be necessary. By so doing this subcommittee will give 

eat encouragement to the American people and indicate to the world 

at America is not defaulting in its historic position of leadership in 
the quest for a Just world peace. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

ips Smitu of New Jersey. I would like to ask Mr. Carney one 
question. 

The representatives of the World Federalists have been to see me a 
number of times, and I gather that there is some difference between 
your position, and the World Federalists’. 

Will you give us that difference in a word or two, so that we will 
know what it is? © | 
. Mr. Carney. I will be happy to. 

_ I think there are two major differences between the World Federal- 
we and m ie ape pge orld Republic. 
_ Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What is your organization call 

Mr. Carney. World Re ublic. - ie 
_ Senator Surrn of New Jersey. Are you organized in different uni- 
versities and colleges, such as the World Federalists? 

Mr. Carney. Not in all the same, we are organized on somewhat the 

same basic lines. 
_ First of all, we are extremely interested, if it is at all possible, to 
secure the direct election of delegates to a world convention to draft 
a world constitution. We believe, for the reasons I have stated. that 
there are tremendous advantages which will accrue to the people in 
America, if we can effect such direction elections. _ 
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The second difference is that we believe world government must be 
broader in purpose than the mere prevention of war. A government 
intent upon the prevention of war alone would be very unlikely to get 
the support of large sections of the world; and certainly, would not, 
for the reasons I have stated, be very likely to work, to operate, 
effectively. 

We believe that.the world.government should as a guiding principle, 
justice, and that it cannot be limited to the prevention of war. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Carney. We appreciate 
your statement very much. 

_ (The statement of the Hon. Karl E. Mundt, United States Senator 
from South Dakota, which was made at this point in the hearings has 
~ been transferred to p. 179 where it appears with other testimony in 
support of S. Res. 133.) 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 132 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. I will ask the reporter to print the Ful- 
bright-Thomas resolution, which makes it the sense of the Congress of 
the United States that a European Federation should be created. 

(S. Con. Res. 12, above referred to, is as follows :) 


[S. Con. Res. 12, 81st Cong., 1st sess. } 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION _ : 
In order to encourage a peaceful and prosperous order in Europe, but with no: 
intention of imposing any particular form of political or economic association. 
- upon its people, it is hereby = 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress favors the political federation of -Europe. : 
Senator Tuomas of Utah. There will be no witnesses for this resolu- 
tion. In a sense, the purposes of the resolution have expanded. The 
idea of a European Federation is, of course, very old, and Senator 
Fulbright and I have been sponsors of these resolutions for a long: 
time. a. 
* I was associated back in my early days with Mr. Briand, the former 
Foreign Minister of France, with his movement to attempt to create 
the Federation of Europe right after the First World War. There 
has been some progress in a sentimental way since the end of the Sec; 
ond World War. However, conditions often prove to people what our: 
last witness mentioned, that we are unable to get rid of the notion of 
national sovereignty. | 
We brought this resolution forth when the Marshall plan was first 
under consideration. We were trying to figure some way of aiding’ 
Europe to become more stabilized and better established. It seem 
to us that it was necessary for European countries to move along. 
political lines in connection with any movement along economic lines 
or social lines, in bringing about that unity. | 
We have succeeded, of course, in every one of the bills which Con- 
gress has passed, which are now laws, of bringing some pressure for 
the political integration of Europe. Our purpose was. to assist, the 
Marshall plan in working effectively to eliminate to some extent the 
intense nationalisms that must not work against one another in the: 
accomplishment of a restored Europe. 
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The idea, of course, will never die. It will never succeed, however, 
as every witness who has appeared before us has pointed out, until 
the everlasting conflict—which exists among independent sovereign 
nations, until the barriers which are set up in support of the various 
nationalisms are things of the past—have died. They have made peace 
and cooperation almost impossible. This holds, whether it is an 
economic movement that is attempted, whether it is a social movement 
or whether it is a political movement. | 

It would not be right to not say a word about this resolution, as 
we are covering all of the other resolutions that are before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. , 

Any comment, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. No, thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Before we conclude, I want to make this 
announcement. We must arrange for some sort of end for these 
hearings. Therefore,.I will announce that applications of persons or 
organizations that want to be heard must be sent to the staff of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, not later than next Monday in order 
that we may be able to plan to properly round out the hearings. 

That does not mean that the hearings will stop next Monday. It 
means that those who want to be heard must get in their applications 
to be heard by next Monday. 

We will stand in recess until Monday at 10 o’clock, in this room 
when the Honorable Will C. Clayton, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Senator Ferguson, and others will appear. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee stood in recess until 
Monday, February 13, 1950, at 10 a. m.) , 


aac Google 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1950 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REVISION oF THE UNITED NaTIons 
CHARTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN Rear 
| Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1950, at 10 a’ m., in room 318 Senate Office Building, Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Thomas of Utah (chairman of the subcommittee) 

and Smith of New Jersey. | 
(The statement of the Honorable Will L. Clayton which was made 
at this point in the hearings has been transferred to p. 265 where testi- 
mony in support of S. Con. Res. 57 appears with other witnesses 
supporting that resolution.) 7 | 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 72 


pore Tuomas of Utah. We are considering this morning 8. Con. 
s. (2. . | 


(S. Con. Res. 72 is as follows:) 


[8. Con. Res. 72, Sist Cong., 2d sess. } 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United Nations is the world’s best hope for the maintenance of 
international peace, seeurity, and justice; and 

Whereas in the four years of its experience the United Nations has both 
demonstrated strength and revealed weaknesses; and 

Whereas in the light of this experience the United Nations can be made 
stronger by development of its powers, its procedures, its facilities, and policies 
of its members: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the ‘Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 1. That 
the Congress reaffirms its faith in the United Nations as the cornerstone of the 
international policy of the United States, and that the President be advised that 
it is the sense of the Congress that the United States should cooperate with other 
governments for the strengthening of the United Nations, by interpretation of the 
Charter, by action taken or usages developed under the Charter, by supplemen- 
tary agreements among nations who desire thus to further the purposes of the 
Charter, or ultimately, if necessary, by amendment of the Charter. 

2. That it is the sense of the Congress that the United States should eo- 
operate with other governments in steps for the strengthening of the United 
Nations, in particular— 

(a) “voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions involving 
pacific settlements of international disputes and situations, and from the 
admission of new members”, S. Res. 239, June 11, 1948; | 

(b) effort to achieve immediate membership of all states qualified for 
membership under article 4 of the Charter, to the end of making the 
United Nations universal; 
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(c) elimination of the reservations made by the United States to its 
acceptance of the optional clause of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice; and acceptance by all states of the optional clause without 
reservations, so as to give the Court compulsory jurisdiction in legal dis- 
putes as defined in article 36 of the statute; 

(a) further development of the armed guard force and field service under 
the Secretary-General in order to assure adequate protection and assistance 
to missions of the United Nations in the normal course of their operations; 

(e) renewed efforts, at a political level, to secure agreements for the 
contribution of forces and assistance under the provisions of article 43 of 
the Charter ; 

(f) utilization by all members of the United Nations of suitable measures 
for collective self-defense under article 51 of the Charter as necessary 
to maintain peace and security ; 

(zg) direct administration by the United Nations of certain disputed 
areas where such direct administration would contribute to the peace of 
the world ; 

(h) passage of appropriate legislation to facilitate the provision of in- 
dependent sources of revenue for the United Nations in addition to the 
revenue provided by contributions made by members ; 

(i) support the principles of the United Nations Charter respecting 
fundamental freedoms; 

(j) preparation by the International Law Commission of the United Na- 
tions of an international criminal code and of a statute for an international 
criminal court ; 

(k) carry out as far as possible, through the United Nations, the program 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 


Senator THomas of Utah. At this point in the record, we will have 
printed the statement of Senator Homer Ferguson, of Michigan in 
support of his Senate Concurrent Resolution 72. 

(The statement of Senator Ferguson, submitted by Senator Thomas 
of Utah, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HOMER FERGUSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FRoM MICHIGAN 


The fact that there are before this committee several resolutions for strength- 
ening the United Nations is abundant evidence of the grave concern in the minds 
of a great many Americans over the question of peace and the future of the United 
Nations as an agency for promoting and preserving peace. 

The facts of international life in our time have compelled the American people. 
to asSume an increasingly more responsible position in foreign affairs. 

In 1945 the United States Senate ratified the Charter of the United Nations by 
an overwhelming vote. The overwhelming nature of that vote reflected the ac- 
ceptance by the American people of the principles and hopes which the new 
organization represented. 


SOME EXPECTATIONS OF UN NOT REALIZED 


We have learned a great deal in the 5 years that have intervened. 

Many of our fond illusions regarding the United Nations have been shattered. 
While we have played an active and vigorous role in the major organs of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies we have learned from cruel expe- 
rience that it is an instrumentality whose greater effectiveness may be largely 
thwarted by the obstructionist tactics of those who would withhold cooperation 
in their own selfish purposes. 

The shock of that experience has had its mark upon the American people and 
the people of the world. It can be clearly demonstrated, I believe, that in the 
confusion that has followed much that we have done in the field of foreign 
affairs has been a resort to the stopgap, the expedient, and the purely temporary. 
None of that has contributed to a feeling of well-being among the people of the 
United States or the world. 

I helieve we have come to an awareness that the complex problems of ogr 
world today are long-range. They are tremendous problems, and they are very 
real problems. But hysterical emphasis upon their complexity or magnitude 
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offers no solution. They are problems which require careful consideration, 
vigorous debate and the working-out and ultimate acceptance of long-range 
roposals. 

. We are at this moment half-way toward the time when all members of the 

United Nation must come to the General Assembly prepared to consider the 

question of amending the Charter. 

It is at this moment that we must draw upon our experiences of the past 
5 years and look forward to specific and concrete measures which in the next 
half decade will-give the United Nations its greatest meaning so that it may 
ultimately become the truly effective instrumentality for peace which our people 
envisioned in 1945. 

While we have become aware that there is in the world and in the United 
Nations a compact minority whose motives are completely suspect, we have 
also learned that a great majority of the member nations are like ourselves 
basically men and women of good will who seek peace, security, and economic 
and social advancement for all mankind. | 

It is imperative that the majority be closely integrated and work closely 
together in the interest of exposing the devices and purposes of the minority 
and against the day when the minority may seek to disrupt the organization 
entirely. : 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


I think it follows that the United States, because of its economic, military, 
and political strength, should give leadership to that majority. 

I believe the peace-loving nations of the world, whose faith and hopes have 
been shaken by the events of the past 5 years, await and would welcome such 
an assertion of leadership. | 

I feel that the American people are prepared to assume their responsibilities 
in such leadership, if the way is made clear to them. 

It is consistent with the American tradition that the Congress should give 
careful consideration to our problems and to the means for their solution so that 
the situation may be clarified in such a way that the President, the Secretary 
of State and our representatives at the United Nations will be aware of the 
course the American people are willing to pursue and the obligations they are 
willing to accept. 

I believe that at this time there are certain definite and concrete steps that 
we can take which will demonstrate and renew our belief that the United Nations 
is undeniably the cornerstone of this Nation’s foreign policy, in which we re- 
pose our faith for future peace and cooperation among men. 


MEANS OF STRENGTHENING UN 


These steps are spelled out in Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, and I would 
like to speak to the specific points of the resolution. 

(a) On June 11, 1948, the Senate passed the Vandenberg resolution. Certain 
portions of that resolution have been fulfilled, but the provision limiting the 
use of the veto. involving all questions of pacific settlements and the admission 
of new members has not. I therefore recommend that the United States Mission 
to the United Nations again seek this agreement. 

(6) In line with our attempt to limit the use of the veto, we should seek as 
rapidly as possible to admit all applicants to the United Nations so that we can 
achieve universality of membership. There are now 14 nations seeking admission. 

(c) We all recognize that if we are to have a world of peace and order there 
must be a greater acceptance of common standards of international law. The 
development of international law is a long and difficult process. There is one 
step, however, that we could take at the present time which would greatly 
strengthen the prestige of the International Court of Justice. If all states 
would accept the “optional clause’ of the statute of the International Court of 
Justice, we would have compulsory jurisdiction. I propose, therefore, that the 
United States take the lead by withdrawing the reservations which were attached 
to our acceptance of the “optional clause,’ thereby setting an example of our 
willingness to submit all our international legal disputes to adjudication by the 
courts. . | 

(d) One of the great needs of the United Nations today is for it to develop 
in the public mind throughout the world an identity of its own. I have person- 
ally observed that the United Nations enjoys the greatest prestige and trust in 
those areas of the world where it has asserted such an identity, as in Pakistan 
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‘One simple way to promote this identity on a universal basis, and at the same 
time fill a definite practical need in the operations of the United Nations, would 
be the development of a guard force and field service under the Secretary General. 
The practical need arises from the fact that as United Nations conciliation groups 
go into the field they often require physical protection. The tragic death of 
Count Bernadotte only too vividly illustrates the need. 

(e) The increasing burden of armaments is a plague upon the peoples of the 
world and history proves that preparations for war lead ultimately to war. It is 
foolhardy to propose that our people should disarm in the present atmosphere of 
world tension and instability. At the same time it is foolhardy not to attempt 
some alternative to lessen the national burdens of armament at their threat to the 
peace. It is believed that this may be done and international security promoted 
through continued efforts which seek agreements within the United Nations for 
the contributions of forces and assistance under article 43 of the Charter. 

(f) Under item (f) of this resolution is mentioned suitable measures for col- 
lective self-defense under article 51. As long as we are unable to achieve world- 
wide military security, I believe it imperative that the majority move together 
in collective self-defense. The United States has already taken the lead in the 
formation of two such regional pacts, the Rio agreement and the North Atlantic 
Pact. I know that there is before this committee a proposal introduced by 
Senators Thomas and Douglas which explores the possibilities of more exten- 
sive military security. It is such an exploration that is contemplated by this 
paragraph of the resolution. 

(g and h) Items (g) and (h) of this resolution again concern a point which 
I made earlier, that where the United Nations itself functions, it gains an iden- 
tity of its own and it can also fill a practical need. There are areas of the world 
which are of strategic importance from a military standpoint and many of them 
should be internationalized. Also, we should seriously consider the various pro- 
posals for permitting the United Nations to have its own sources of revenues. 

(1) From the beginning of the United Nations, the United States has played a 
commendable role in the defense of the fundamental freedoms of the individual. 
This is in accord with American traditions and institutions. The fundamental 
freedoms of the individual have distinguished the political and economic system 
of the United States and their protection and preservation is essential to any 
world order of peace and progress, 

(7) Consistent with the foregoing, we should take the lead in the International 
Law Commission for the development of an international criminal code and of 
the acceptance of a statute providing for the punishment of those who violate 
the fundamental freedoms. 

(kK) It is self-evident that a large number of the political problems of our times 
have their basis in widespread economié¢ and social miseries. Unsolved, these 
problems leave open a fertile field for subversive activities, totalitarian exploi- 
tation, and the defeat of democratic leadership. The record of certain specialized 
agencies of the United Nations has demonstrated that in a very limited way they 
have been able to approach and even solve many of these problems. The 
potentialities of United Nations facilities should be emphasized in attacking 
these problems. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Clark Eichelberger, please. 


You may identify yourself again for the record, Mr. Eichelberger, 
and proceed as you wish, please. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK EICHELBERGER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. E1cHeLBercer. My name is Clark Eichelberger. I am national 
director of the American Association for the United Nations. 

I should like to begin by saying that the Ferguson-Graham resolu- 
tion, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 72, to which I address myself, 
is the most comprehensive resolution that has been presented to this 
subcommittee. And let me say, it is tough and not easy, because it 
points to a series of practical steps, none of them mutually exclusive, 
but all of them together of great import. They are steps which can 
be taken without a revision of the text of the Charter. 
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I would like to say in the second place, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
no inconsistency in my appearing for this resolution and the reso- 
lution of yourself and Senator Paul Douglas, (S. Con. Res. 52), which 
was before this committee on February 2. Your resolution looked to 
the use of article 51 of the Charter.as a means of strengthening the 

owers of the General Assembly in finding legal authority for col- 
ective action beyond the Security Council when that body is para- 
lyzed, presumably by the veto. I would call your attention to the 
fact that the sixth point of this resolution embraces the Thomas- 
Douglas resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 52. I am increas- 
ingly impressed with the soundness of approach of your resolution, 
and I believe it has the support of a large public opinion. Again. 1 
want to reaffirm my support of it. 


NEED FOR RULE OF LAW 


Much has been made of the need of a rule of law through which 
the anarchy of the international community is banished by an inter- 
national law against war which all are bound to respect and are 
punished if they disobey. The Charter is that rule of law. Let me 
quote paragraph 4 and 5 of article 2 of the Charter: 


All members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
LL or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 

ations. . 

All members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action. 


‘Indeed, the law is binding upon nonmembers, as paragraph 6 of 
article 2 provides: 


The Organization shall insure that states which are not members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these principles so far as may be necessary for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 


UN A8 LEGAL PERSONALITY 


The International Court of Justice, in an advisory opinion on April 
11, 1949, established the fact that the United Nations constituted a 
legal personality and could command respect for its decisions and its 
personnel in carrying out those decisions. In an advisory opinion, 
which has been compared to McCullough v. Maryland in the history 
of the American Constitution, the Court found that the United Nations 
could claim damages from states, members, or nonmembers of the 
United Nations personnel, in performance of their duties. I quote: 


The Charter has not been content to make the Organization created by it 
merely a center “for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of 
these.common ends. It has equipped that center with organs and has given it 
special tasks. It has defined the position of the members in relation to the 
Organization by requiring them to give it every assistance in any action under- 
taken by it, and to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council; 
by authorizing the General Assembly to make recommendations to the members; 
by giving the Organization legal capacity and privileges and immunities in the 
territory of each of its members; and by providing for the conclusion of agree- 
ments between the Organization and its members. Practice—in particular, the 
conclusion of conventions to which the Orgiunization is a party—has confirmed 
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this character of the Organization, which occupies a position in certain respects 
in detachment from its members, and which is under a duty to remind then, if 
need be, of certain obligations. It must be added that the Organization is a 
political body, charged with political tasks of an important character, and cover- 
ing a wide field, namely, the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the development of friendly relations among nations, and the achievement of 
international cooperation in the solution of problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural, or humanitarian character, and in dealing with its members it employs 


political means. 
In the opinion of the Court, the Organization was intended to exercise and 


enjoy—and is, in fact, exercising and enjoying—functions and rights which can 
only be explained on the basis of the possession of a large measure of interna- 
tional personality and the capacity to operate upon an international plane. It 
is at present the supreme type of international organization, and it could not 
carry out the intentions of its founders if it was devoid of international personal- 
ity. It must be acknowledged that its members, ty entrustin: certain functions 
to it, with the attendant duties and responsibilities, have clothed it with the 
competence required to enable those functions to be effectively discharged. 
The fact that we are opposed to an effort to change the Charter of 
the United Nations at this time does not mean that we are defenders 
of the status quo. We are anxious that the United Nations evolve— 
that it evolve as rapidly as possible—into that degree of world govern- 
ment necessary to achieve political security, economic advancement, 


and a greater enjoyment of human rights. 


WAYS TO STRENGTHEN UN 


There are at least four ways in which the United Nations may be 
strengthened. The first is by a liberal interpretation of the Charter. 
In the early history of this country, there were the liberal construc- 
tionists and the strict constructionists. There were those who believed 
that the Federal Government could undertake whatever tasks were 
necessary to maintain and preserve the Union, providing they were 
not specifically denied in the Constitution. There were also those 
who said that the Federal Government could not undertake any tasks 
that were not specifically provided for in the Constitution. The first 
school has prevailed, making it possible for the Nation to develop 
those means of regulation which economic development required. 
The same is true of the Untied Nations. © 3 


BY INTERPRETATION 


- There are others who say that the United Nations can undertake 
whatever tasks not specifically denied in the Charter, providing they 
are necessary to carry out the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. There are those who say that the United Nations can under- 
take no task not specifically provided for in the Charter. Fortunately, 
the Charter is flexible enough to be capable of wide interpretation, 
and such interpretations have frequently been made. 

May I give one illustration: Chapter II of the Charter obligates 
members that administer non-self-governing peoples to recognize the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount, and to insure their development toward self-government 
and economic advancement. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Eichelberger, may I ask you where 
the United Nations got that idea? 
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Mr. ExcHEe.BerRGeR. You mean the idea that it was the general re- 
.sponsibility of the community ? . 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That backward areas, as they are called, 
.should be administered for the benefit of the people that live there, 
‘not for the benefit of someone else. Isn’t that one of the most re- 
‘markable accomplishments in the light of history that has happened 
in the last number of years ? 

Mr. Eicuesercer. I think it is. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Wasn’t the whole theory of colonization, 
‘imperialism, and all that type of thing based upon the exploitation 
of people for the benefit of the home folks and not for the benefit of 
‘those people themselves? 

Mr. Excuersercer. Right. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Now it took a long time to get that idea 
over, I am sure, and yet it is incorporated in basic law, without the 
- people of the world realizing that it is there. 
| Mr. Ercueipercer. That is right. The beginning of international 

recognition was through the League of Nations mandate system. But 
you would agree with me that the trusteeship system of the Charter is 
‘much stronger. I remember several addresses you made where you 
pointed out at San Francisco that that was one of the obligations that 
must be increased in the Charter. Then the steering committee of 
‘the Commission to Study the Organziation of Peace, which is an af- 
filiate of our association, of which Dr. Eagleton is chairman, made 
some further studies on trusteeship, which Harold Stassen told me 
he read when he was in the Pacific, and incorporated some of those 
thoughts in the trusteeship plans of the Charter. It has a long his- 
tory. What I think the United Nations has done in the field of not 
only the trusteeship areas, but of all colonial areas, is one of its great- 
est achievements. 

_ Most people feel the United Nations has only dealt with these 
trusteeship areas, but what I am pointing to here is that under chapter 
II, all nations are obligated to make a report to the United Nations on 
conditions of their dependencies, but there is very little machinery 
here. No procedure was provided to carry out the wishes of this 
chapter in the way the procedures were outlined to carry out the 
‘trusteeship provisions. The last Assembly extended for 3 years the 
life of the Assembly Committee which examined these reports, and has 
assumed the authority to call the attention of the colonial powers to 
conditions that violate the spirit of the Charter. That made several of 
the colonial powers angry—I believe it was the French representative 
that said that had his country known that the Charter was going to be 
so interpreted, France would never have joined the United Nations. 
Of course, that really isn’t so. But the fact is, and I might be chal- 
lenged in various quarters on this, that is some instances, as we were 
saying the other day, the General Assembly moves from recommenda- 
tions to decisions. I think that it has a very definite legislative 
authority in the Charter as far as the colonial areas are concerned. 


BY MULTILATERAL TREATIES 


A second way to strengthen the United Nations is by implementa- 
tion through multilateral treaties or the creation of new bodies. A 
commission for the control of atomic energy would be a new body 
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created by authority of the Assembly to earry out the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. A multilaterial treaty based on article 51, 
which is the purpose of the Thomas-Douglas resolution, which I 
enthusiastically support, is another illustration of implementation. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights and a Covenant on 
Human Rights may be the most important implementations of the 


BY PRACTICE 


In the third place, the United Nations grows stronger by practice. 
The solution of one problem may be long and difficult. " However, 
each solution adds confidence, new techniques and the trained per- 
sonnel to meet succeeding problems. What Ralph Bunche did in 
Palestine was a precedent for what Ralph Bunche might do some- 
where else in the service of the United Nations. The international 
constabulary or guard force, about which Dr. Eagleton will speak, 
grew out of the loss of United Nations personnel in the field. This 
is also an implementation of the Charter. | 

Some of you may have noticed in the foyer of the old State Depart- 
ment a plaque giving the names of those Foreign Service officers who 
have lost their lives in service to this country abroad. Similarly, 
in the reception room of the United Nations Secretariat building at 
Lake Success, there is a plaque in honor of those who have lost. their 
lives in the service of the United Nations, and the list will grow. 


BY REVISION 


And finally, the United Nations will some day be strengthened by 
revision of the Charter. The Charter provides, under article 109, 
that the question of a conference for reviews shall be placed upon the 
agenda of the Tenth General Assembly. When such a conference is 
held, the American Association for the United Nations will have far- 
reaching suggestions for revisions. Such revision is unthinkable at 
the moment, and consequently we shall concentrate on strengthening 
the United Nations through the first three methods mentioned: inter- 
pretation, implementation and practice. 

There is another point that I hope will be covered in your report. 
Is the United Nations an instrument of policy to be used at times 
and at other times rejected for some other instrument that seems more 
convenient at the moment? Or is the United Nations the foundation 
of American policy ? ° | 

Paragraph 1 of the Ferguson-Graham resolution states “that the 
Congress reaffirm its faith in the United Nations as the cornerstone 
of the international policy of the United States. And yet, I have 
the feeling that not all of the American people, and not necessarily all 
Members of Congress or all departments of the Government have 
faced up to this question. It is our belief that in joining an organized 
community of nations bound by law, each nation was obligated to a 
fundamental orientation of its foreign policy. When this is the over- 
whelming conclusion of the American people and their Government 
and they act accordingly, they will give an even greater degree of 
leadership to the United Nations. And that leadership would be 
decisive for peace in this crisis. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF MEMBERSHIP IN UN 


Professor Eagleton, who follows me, will discuss item by item the 
points of the Ferguson-Graham resolution. I shall content myself 
with discussing one, point (b), because I have had a particular in- 
terest in the question of universality of membership since the Charter 
was first thought about in the Department of State. 

I wish very much that I could have sitting with me, Mr. Chairman, 
or in fact testifying in my place, members of a small committee of 
private citizens which Sumner Welles summoned to Washington in 
the summer of 1942 and which labored for a year to prepare the 
first draft of the Charter. Indeed, I wish that this committee could 
have the testimony of Sumner Welles, for I think that the fact is not 
yet recognized that he, above all others under President Roosevelt, 
began and carried forward the practical preparation which led to 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. The members of that commit- 
tee were, besides Mr. Welles, Prof. James T. Shotwell, the late Isaiah 
Bowman, Benjamin Cohen, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, and myself. 
It was Mr. Welles’ suggestion that a provisional council of the United 
Nations prepare the peace treaties before the war ended. Time has 
shown how wise this would have been. 

It was my contention on Mr. Welles’ committee that membership in 
the United Nations must be synonymous with membership in the 
family of nations, that there should be no such thing as admission or 
the right of withdrawal. Each state was a member of the family of 
nations and, therefore, a member of the United Nations. 

The exact wording regarding membership in the first American 
draft of the Charter produced by the Welles committee contained 
language of whichI am proud. It read as follows: 

The membership of the International Organization shall reflect the universal 
character of the international community. 

All qualified states and dominions shall be members of the Internationa] Or- 
ganization. The Council shall decide as to the nature of the qualifications. 

I am terribly sorry that this provision was dropped, and I think 
that eventually the nations will return to it. To my thinking, auto- 
matic membership is the most important principle that must be 
adopted if the United Nations is to advance on the road to world 
government. 

Now, there are 14 states which have applied for admission to the 
United Nations and whose admission has so far been blocked. Part 
of them have been blocked by Soviet veto; the other part have been 
voted down by what the Soviet delegates, with unconscious humor, 
call a manipulated majority. | 
The International Court of Justice has handed down an advisory 
inion to the effect that states applying for membership should be 

itted on their merits, and that the only qualifications of member- 
ship are those stipulated in the Charter. By inference, the Court was 
advising against a bargain which would admit all the applicants. 
~The Court is now being asked an advisory opinion on the question, 
Can the General Assembly admit members without a favorable recom- 
mendation of the Security Council? | 
However, the fact remains that there are 14 States that wish to be 
members and should be, if the United Nations is to move toward uni- 
versality. There is a growing sentiment among the members of the 
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United Nations to let all of them in. And the argument is made that: 
it is better to have governments that we do not like in the community 
of nations and bound by its law, than outside. 

Now, without changing the text of the Charter, the General Assembly 
and the Security Council could agree by resolution to comply with the 
spirit of the-original American article on membership, and permit all 
qualified states automatically to be members, thus achieving the uni- 
versality which we hope can be written into the Charter when an oppor- 
tunity for revision arises. 

A comparison might be made between this resolution that we are 
discussing this morning and some of the others that have been pre- 


sented which aim at limitation rather than universality. I exclude in . 


this criticism the resolution of yourself and Senator Douglas, which 
seeks to implement the Charter on the most universal basis possible. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF UN 


_I am impressed with the fact that a large number of the speakers 
that have appeared before you in the past 10 days have stressed the 
weakness of the United Nations without a comparable reference to its 
tremendous achievements. 

May I quote from the policy statement which the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations adopted on January 30: 


In the 444 years of its existence, the United Nations has charted the course for 
security, prosperity, and human rights to a greater degree than was expected at 
San Francisco. It has committed itself to a program of technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas. Its Assembly has adopted.a declaration of human rights 
and will shortly adopt a covenant on human rights. It has fundamentally 
changed the attitude of the independent nations to colonial peoples and given them 
the promise of self-government or independence. It has, as the last report of the 
Secretary-General pointed out, been engaged in preventing or stopping wars 
involving 500,000,000 people. Indeed, had it not been for the unifying force of its 


obligations and its machinery holding the nations of the earth together in some 


degree of cooperation, the world would at this time have disintegrated beyond 
reconstruction. . 

I would caution the American people against escapism. It is not 
difficult to write resolutions couched in general terms that would 
transform the United Nations into some form of world government or 
world federation. Unfortunately, many idealists in this country are 
finding a way of escape from the atomic bomb, displaced persons, 
Palestine, Kashmir, Greece, and Korea, and the underprivileged three- 
fourths of mankind, by contemplating a new order of international 
society in which these problems would not arise. But life does not 
permit us to escape. 

There are times when the major problem confronting mankind is 
a constitutional one. That was the task of our forefathers in 1787. 
It was the task of the statesmen at San Francisco in 1945, There are 
other times when the major problem facing mankind is a functional 
one. We are in that period today. No amount of constitutional 
legerdemain will exorcise the basic problems that divide mankind. 
They must be met, And the only machinery we have to meet them with 
is that of the United Nations. We cannot wait to change the Charter 
now. Our task is to use the United Nations to meet present, problems. 
If we fail,.we shall never have a chance at world federation. The 


hydrogen bomb would not permit enough to remain to carry on life. 
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as we now know it. And if we succeed in meeting present problems 
through the United Nations, we shall be moving, step by step, to a 
stronger order of international society. And so I repeat that today 
the task is one of the mind and of the spirit. We need a bold initiative 
for settlement of problems through the United Nations. I refer to 
the bold initiative of Senator Brien McMahon, who in his address 
before Congress Thursday, February 2, succeeded in shakihg many 
of us out of a pessimistic lethargy to enlist in a moral crusade for 
peace, with a new approach to the control of weapons of mass de- 
struction, the peaceful use of atomic energy and a program of world 
economic rehabilitation. 

I say, Senator Smith, I, for one, feel we must never close the door, 
and whenever the moment seems the most difficult, then there should 
be the boldest initiative. Democracies can always afford to be seeking 
new solutions within the fundamental principles they stand for. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I commend the Ferguson-Graham resolution 
to this committee. It includes the resolution of yourself and Senator 
Douglas, together with additional steps that could be taken by our 
Government to strengthen the United Nations without the impossible 
task of textual revision of the Charter at this time. | 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Just one or two questions, Mr. 
Eichelberger. 

Your plan doesn’t contemplate any amendment except possibly the 
Thomas-Douglas resolution, does it? 

Mr. EIcHELBERGER. That is right. We consider that an implementa- 
tion rather than an amendment. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I gather from your approach and 
from your strong support of the United Nations, which, of course, I 
am very much interested in, that you wouldn’t approve of the Atlantic 
Union proposal that was discussed by Mr. Clayton earlier today, 
would you? Idon’t want to put you on the spot, if you are embarrassed 
by the question, but I am just trying to get the thing oriented in my 
own mind as to who stands where in approaching it. 


ATLANTIC UNION LACKS UNIVERSALITY 


.Mr. EicHevpercer. I am delighted to comment, if you will permit 
some qualifications. I want to say that Clarence Streit, who originated 
the idea of Union Now, is a person for whom I have tremendous 
admiration, as well as Will Clayton and others who have testified. 
I have the feeling that an economic integration of all of Europe, be- 
passer ee en western Europe, is of the greatest importance. I: myself 
do not believe that the United States is going to join a federation of 
the Atlantic community. I can see a federation of western Europe 
developing, with the United States giving very strong support to it, 
as it is through the Marshall plan and through the Atlantic com- 
munity. But let me wave that aside for the moment and say that I 
am interested in the universal approach. Granted that Mr. Clayton’s 
point of view this morning was quite correct as to the need of the 
organization of the Atlantic community. To me, that does not answer 
the fundamental problem of Asia, where I think our great struggle is 
at the moment. It does not answer the fundamental problem of 
building a world in which we can have peace. 
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Yes; the Atlantic community would be a very comfortable club of 
like-minded people, but it would not contain those from the other 
side of the tracks, with whom we must reach an agreement, unless 
we are to have a generation of such tension, as Senator McMahon 
said in his great speech the other day, that our whole lives, our 
liberties, our economies would be mobilized on a war basis, or unless 
we expect to have a war that will simply destroy mankind. 

Let us grant for a moment that all Mr. Clayton advocated this 
morning is valuable for the Western World. It still does not meet 
the fundamental problem of India, of China, and over half the popu- 
lation of the world, with which we must have an agreement and peace 
if we are to have the kind of a world that you and I want to live in. 


HOW CAN UN MEET INDIRECT AGGRESSION ? 


Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I am not quite clear as to how your 
approach would meet the thing that is giving me so much trouble in 
my thinking about it. It isn’t the overt conquest of these countries by 
Russia by the old, traditional method of armies. It is the conquest 
by subversion. It is penetration from within. It is the creeping 
paralysis of communism that I think is the big thing, the cold war 
Mr. Clayton referred to. He feels the uniting of the powerful west- 
ern democracies together would be a big advance in that whole cold 
war proposition and would show the other countries of the world 
that they had better play ball with a strong, advanced democratic 
group than to go along with this Russian bait that is being held out. 

Mr. ErcHeBercer. Of course, there is another way of looking at it. 
An organization of the western nations would seem to be an organiza- 
tion of all of the colonial powers, and I am wondering whether India 
and the nations of Asia, that rightly or wrongly have been condemning 
the colonialism of which they have been a victim for so long—whether 
they themselves would see an organization of those powers with the 
colonies, with the resources and the modern techniques in the same 
- light that we would want them to see it. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that any revision of the Charter 
will fundamentally meet the problem that you have just raised, which 
is essentially a functional problem. Our task today is to meet prob- 
lems, and I don’t think that any constitutional revision of the Charter 
will help meet those problems. I think probably the boldest sugges- 
tion that has been made is the point 4 program. It was adopted by 
the United Nations unanimously at the last Assembly because it had 
such tremendous propaganda value that no nation, even those that 
opposed the Marshall plan, dared vote against a program of technical 
assistance for underdeveloped areas. 

May I recommend an article that Raymond Fosdick had in the maga- 
zine section of the New York Times yesterday, pointing out the great 
economic and social revolution that has been going on in Asia for 
a long time, with a resultant vacuum there which is either going to 
be filled by Russia’s false promises or by the real hope and promises 
that we can make and fulfill, and I don’t believe the problem of Asia 
can be met by guns. I don’t think it can be met by holding Formosa. 
I don’t think the problem of Asia is fundamentally a military problem. 
I think it is a problem of the economic hope that we can offer and the 
dynamics of our democracy being greater than the false illusions that 
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Russia has to offer. I would be very frank to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that that is a job of the greatest leadership on the part of our Govern- 
ment through the United Nations, and that really it hasn’t anything 
to do with changing the Charter at all. 7 
~ If I may continue, Mr. Chairman, for one minute more—I am prob- 
ably stretching my answer to Senator Smith’s question at length. I 
think the American eu should be a 100-percent United Nations 
policy and I think we should aim to make the United Nations as strong 
as possible, with one of two results: Make the United Nations so strong 
that no nation will refuse to negotiate a settlement of its difficulties 
in the United Nations. Make the United Nations so strong that if 
any nation refuses its cooperation, the United Nations is so strong 
that it will go on anyway. 7 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Assuming that is true, I don’t quite 
‘see how that approach, as you state it there, would have met the situa- 
tion in China, where China has definitely been conquered by this Rus- 
sian method of warfare. You couldn’t have saved China by that. 
How are you going to meet that great difficulty? You are as con- 
cerned as I am‘over the Far East. I am terribly concerned over it. 
We are losing it. How can we save it through the United Nations? 
Mr. Clayton says the only way we can do it is to get this preponderance 
of force; Mr. Roberts said the same thing. Then those areas will see 
that the other approach is stronger than this Russian approach. I 
am concerned with that. I don’t like to think in terms of balance of 
power. I agree with you, it is a mental proposition. It is a battle 
for men’s minds we are dealing with. But how can we do it through 
the United Nations machinery we have today ? 

Mr. EICHELBERGER. It is a battle for men’s minds and also for men’s 
stomachs, I may add. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. It is both spiritual and material and 
economic. All right, how are we going to do it practically ? 

Mr. EIcHELBERGER. Let me say this, that if communism has been 
taking Asia by internal revolution and not by force, then, no matter 
how strong af Western World becomes, that doesn’t necessarily 
counter the new technique which you have just referred to. 

Senator Smrrs of New Jersey. It depends on whether we say it is 
a civil war and a revolution within or whether it is force from with- 
out. I think it is force from without, dictated by Moscow, planned by 
‘Moscow, and succeeding wonderfully. That is my point of view. 
Apparently you don’t share that view. You think it is a civil war 
within. If itis a civil war within, that is a different thing. 

Mr. Excue.percer. Senator, I agree with you a Food deal of the 
way. Obviously the Chinese leaders were Communist inspired. 
feel, however, that a vacuum existed there, because Chiang Kai-shek 
did not appeal to the elements of the people. There was a vacuum 
there that we and the rest of the democratic countries may have been 
partly responsible for. That made a few Communist leaders appear 
that they, rather than Chiang Kai-shek, were carrying out Sun Yat- 
sen’s ideas for China. I am not sure it hasn’t been the result of a 
vacuum which we helped, which we permitted to exist, and I myself 
say that I do not feel that support of Chiang Kai-shek in any way 
meets the problem. _ 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I don’t think that meets the problem, 
but I think we are getting off the track. I am trying to see how we 
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are going to meet a situation like that, which is gaining momentum. 
We are going to be facing it in Indochina presently, and Thailand, 
and the Malaya Peninsula. How will the United Nations set-up meet 
that creeping paralysis that is going on there with anything except 
a show of force and the facts of life, which Secretary Acheson spoke of 
the other day? Don’t we have to strengthen ourselves to make them 
realize that so far and no farther? 

" Mr. ExcHe.tpercer. Then I would add that strength to the United 

ations. ; 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I want todoitifIcan. I ama great 
backer of the United Nations, you know. I want to do it through the 
United Nations, but I am trying to get-a person like you are, possibly 
a spokesman for strengthening the United Nations, to give us the 
answers to these things. | 

Mr. E1cHEetpercer. My answer, Senator, would be this: Let the 
United States play the strongest role of leadership in the United Na- 
tions possible, with the idea that the United Nations will be so strong 
that what you deplore could not occur, but that if a nation was the 
aggressor, then the preponderant strength of the world is through 
the United Nations and not represented by the United States alone. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I grant you, I would like to see it 
done through the United group and not just done by us alone. I don’t 
like to contemplate that we have to preserve the peace of the world 
single-handedly. It has got to be done through the organization, I 
grant you. 

Mr. ErcHe.sercer. Also, werun risks. If we build a little situation 
of strength and force here and another one there, they can be picked 
off one at a time. 

I think the way to strengthen the United Nations is, first of all, by 
giving the great moral strength of a very dynamic leadership on our 
' part to galvanize all the members of the United Nations that usually 
vote with us when the moral imponderables are on our side and to 
show through the United Nations such economic, moral, and physical 
force that there is the deterrent that you.and Mr. Clayton und I both 
want. But, at the same time, through the United Nations, we must 
make every possible effort at agreement and negotiation, without 
‘appeasement, so that you can get an agreement. In other words, play 
a role in the United Nations of a dual nature, opening every possible 
door to an agreement; make the United Nations so strong that the 
preponderant strength is on the side of the community if anything 
happens. But what I fear is that you have got a situation unparal- 
leled in modern history, where your power situation is in the hands of 
two nations, and if some 50 other nations get the idea that here are 
two power forces, and they are power and power alone, then you will 
have a new kind of debilitant neutrality, and then if the issue comes, 
they will not stand with us.. But if the moral imponderables are on 
our side and, through the United Nations, we give mora] leadership to 
the rest of the nations, then if a crisis comes, we find that we have a 
world community on our side rather than just ourselves. That is why 
I have been disturbed and why I said that our Government apparently 
had not fully made up its mind as to whether the United Nations was 
the foundation of our foreign policy. I would like to see a much 
more dynamic, all-out United Nations policy on the part of the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the people. 7 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I agree with you. I think we should 
be positive and move in and accept the responsibility. 

Mr. ErcuHetsercer. Would you permit me to say one thing more, 
‘Senator, and that is that a dictatorship cannot afford to take chances. 
A democracy can make mistakes. A democracy can put forward sug- 
gestions and not have them accepted. A democracy can be flexible 
without losing face. Therefore, I feel that we should never give the 
impression that we have closed any doors. I think we should give 
the impression that at all times we are ready to negotiate and we 
should be very fertile in finding new approaches. That is why I 
think what Senator McMahon did was so valuable the other day— 
not that anyone is going to take every point in his program without 
considerable elaboration, implementation. What he did was to say 
that there must be some new, bold way, there must be many bold ways, 
that we can approach this problem, and I think he has had tremendous 
support from this country, which doesn’t want the doors closed. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Eichelberger. We ap- 
preciate your coming again. | 

Mr. EicuHetpercer. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Dr. Eagleton, please. 

Dr. Eagleton, will you identify yourself for the record, and then 
proceed as you wish, please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLYDE EAGLETON, PROFESSOR OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
STEERING COMMITTEE OF THE COMMISSION TO STUDY THE 
ORGANIZATION OF PEACE | 


Dr. Eacireron. My name is Clyde Eagleton, professor of interna- 
tional law at New York University. J am also chairman of the steer- . 
_Ing committee of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
I would like to start with the belief that everyone who is inter- 
_ested in strengthening the United Nations believes in world govern- 
ment. I can say that for myself. I could accept the resolution of 
the United World Federalists, though I might disagree with some 
of the details which would have to be worked out. I feel pretty sure, 
tuo, that they could accept some or all of the definite proposals made 
in the resolution of Senators Ferguson and Graham, though they 
might wish to go much further, and more rapidly, than is intended 
in the latter resolution. I think we are all moving in the same direc- 
tion, and our differences arise as to the speed with which we are to 
move. 

PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES FACE WORLD GOVERNMENT 


It is my impression that the world government groups have not yet 
made an adequate study of the legal and practical difficulties in- 
volved in working out their respective plans. I have, indeed, been so ~ 
impressed with this lack that I set up a graduate course at New York 
University to make such a study, and I may interject that it was the 
most difficult course I have ever tried to give and probably the least 
successful. 
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. There are many people who say that they are for world government, 
who see only the distant goal, and not the road by which it is to be 
reached. When you break the problem down and present to them 
the actual steps which they. must take, many of them will lose their 
.enthusiasm. I have tried it on audiences in various parts of the 
United States, and have been rather shocked at the result. I will 
give you one or two illustrations of what I mean. 7 

Most of the plans for world government call for an international 
police force; I have myself believed it to be needed. But when I ask 
whether a person is willing to be called upon to serve in such a police 
. force, there is rarely an ailirmative answer. Again, one of the key 
points in most world government plans is the ability of such a gov- 
ernment to reach down to individuals within states. Taking as an 
example the proposed control over atomic weapons, I ask whether 
the audience would approve of an international policeman arresting 
an American citizen in the United States for working on atomic 
weapons. There may be hesitation over the reply, but there is no 
hesitation in rejecting the proposition of the world government police- 
Iman seizing an American in the United States for violation of a 
human rights convenant against racial discrimination. These are 
perhaps extreme examples, but the response is equally as negative 
when you ask about international control over our tariffs or immi- 
gration, or even when you ask if one is. willing to be taxed by the 
world government for its own support. 


TENDENCY TO BYPASS UN 


This is rather discouraging. It is also discouraging that our people 
do not seem eager even to strengthen the United Nations. We have 
not been willing to accept even an obligation to submit our legal 

‘disputes to judicial settlement. The Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
- plan, the North Atlantic Pact, even current discussions as to tech- 

‘nical assistance to underdeveloped countries, all tend to bypass the 

‘United Nations. During the recent debates over the North Atlantic 

Pact, I was shocked to find an unwillingness to pledge use of our 
armed forces against an aggressor, though we were already com- 
mitted in principle to do so under the Charter of the United Nations. 
If we are unwilling to carry out our United Nations obligations, or 
to use or strengthen the United Nations, how can it be hoped that 
we would accept the much greater step required to set up a world 
government ? 

Politics has been defined as the art of the possible; one must know 
just how far it is possible to go. If we ask too much, we may pro- 
duce reaction in the opposite direction. We have not moved very far 
away from isolationism, and it would be easy to frighten people back 
into it. Public opinion is slow to change. It is one thing for unoffi- 
cial organizations to seek to shape public opinion, it is another thing 
for Congress, by resolution, to commit the American people to obliga- 
tions which they are not yet prepared to accept. | 

What I have said above, Mr. Chairman, serves to explain why I 
prefer the Ferguson-Graham resolution to some of the others before 
you. I am convinced that advance toward.world government must 
be sought through the United Nations. If we abandon the United 
Nations, I am sure that it would be a long time before we could replace 
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it. We must, as the resolution says, make the United Nations the 
cornerstone of our policy. I favor this resolution also because it 
proposes definite, possible, and practical] steps to be taken. It seems 
to me that the steps suggested in the resolution move a surprisingly 
long way toward world government, and yet they can be taken without, 
need for revision of the Charter of the United Nations, which, at the 
present moment, seems almost impossible. This practical pasate 
to the problem is important. Much emphasis should be placed upon 
the words in pargaraph 1 of the resolution: “by interpretation of the 
Charter, by action taken or usages developed under the Charter; 
by supplementary agreements among nations who desire thus to further 
e purposes of the Charter.” Amendment is not excluded, but its 
‘difficulty is recognized, and other ways of achieving desired ends are 
‘suggested. , 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS IN FERGUSON RESOLUTION 


I should like now, with this background in mind, to address myself 
to the various proposals made in this resolution. 

The first of these is simply the Vandenberg resolution as it relates 
to the veto. No more can be done, I think, than to continue efforts 
‘to secure agreement among the five powers as to how the veto should 
be used by them. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you mean by that that instead of modi- 
fying the Charter with regard to the veto at all, that you lay down 
some rule that the veto can only be used in certain realms or for certain 
‘subjects or at certain times? 

_ Dr. Eaetrron. The rules are to be stated by the five powers by agree- 
ment among themselves. You could not get it, I am sure, by amend- 
‘ment of the Charter. It could only be done by their agreement. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. It would be impossible to be done by 

amendment of the Charter without almost complete universal] agree- 
ment, but you do feel that usage, practice, and probably some decision 
to restrain, is possible in overcoming or developing the veto in the 
channel it ought to take? es 
Dr. Eacieton. Some steps have already been made in that direction. 
Senator THomas of Utah: Name one, for instance. 
Dr. EaGieton. They have adopted the practice of not counting ab- 
_stentions, so that, when a member is absent, that is not a veto in prac- 
tice, whatever the charter may say. They have by customary practice 
-made it a procedural vote to drop a matter from the agenda of the 
Security Council so that it could go to the General Assembly. 

These are small examples of what can be done by usage or agree- 
‘ment. Ina way, the abstention rule bypasses the veto. If you can get 
agreement to go that far, why, perhaps you can get agreement to go 
further. At any rate, I see nothing else that can be done. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Would you favor the Thomas- 
Douglas amendment which, I understand, is embodied in this? 

Dr. Eaaueton. Under article 51? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Yes. | 

Dr. Eacieron. Yes; I think so. I think I could support that in 
principle. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That requires three vetoes, as I un- 
derstand it, in the case of aggression. 
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Dr. Eacieton. Three votes, that is. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Yes. It means, firstly, there would 
have to be three different states; isn’t that the net offect of it? It 
limits the veto. , 

Dr. Eacuetron. That would set a limit upon the use of the veto in 
that particular connection, yes; if you could get that agreement, yes. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Dr. Eagleton. 


LIMITATION ON EXERCISE OF VETO 


Dr. Eaaueton. I should not want to abolish the veto entirely, not 
until some substitute could be found which would protect us. But 
it certainly should not be employed in any proceedings under chapter 
VI of the Charter relating to specific settlement of disputes, nor 
should it be used to prevent the admission of a new member of the 
United Nations if two-thirds of the members desire it to be admitted. 
Amendment of the Charter is hardly possible here. All that can be 
hoped for is acceptance of certain usages of voting. That is what 
I was speaking of a moment ago. 

This is a matter of bargaining with the Soviet Union, and bargain- 
ing implies some concessions on our part. Politics is the art of com- 
promise, and there can be no compromise if we insist upon having 
everything our way. | 

The same principle applies to the admission of new members. We 
may properly object to the admission of certain political entities as 
members of the United Nations on the ground that they are not quali- 
fied, but again it may be necessary to compromise. Strong pressures 
are now being brought to bear upon this matter; there may be a court 
decision which would help. But again, it is not a matter of amend- 
ing the Charter, but of reaching agreement on how the veto is to be 
used, and this means bargaining with the Soviet Union. 


DROPPING RESERVATIONS TO STATUTE OF COURT 


The third proposal, lettered (c) in the resolution, seems to me to be 
a very far-reaching step, and at the same time one which can be taken. 
Neither the Charter of the United Nations nor the statute of the 
Court compels a state to appear without its consent before the Court 
in a legal case. There is, however, in article 36 of the statute of the 
Court the so-called optional clause, which permits any state, by ac- 
cepting this clause, to submit to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, in four categories of legal disputes. . 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. May I stop you there, Doctor, before we 
go any further. Looking at (c), the elimination of the reservation as 
made by the United States under the optional clause of the statute 
of the International’Court of Justice. How could we proceed consti- 
tutionally in the United Nations to eliminate a reservation which 
we attach to our treaty or to our protocol ? | 

Dr. Eaateton. It is not so much an international problem, I think, 
as it is a problem of senatorial procedure. You would know more 
about that. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. In other words, the quickest way to do 
a would be to revise the action taken by the Congress of the United 

tates. 
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Dr. Eacteron. And report it to the United Nations, in the same 
way as we reported the reservation itself—report that now the reserva- 
tion is withdrawn. . 

Senator THomas of Utah. Say a case came up in complete conflict 
with one of those reservations and the United States Government 
wanted to submit the case or wanted to be allowed to go on without 
question. Do you think our Government could ignore the reservation ? 

Dr. Eaateton. As it now stands? 3 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. 

Dr. Ecuetron. Could we ignore a reservation with regard to the 
domestic questions clause, for example? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Take either the Vandenberg or the Con- 
nally reservation. Some question comes up under it and we want to 
stand by the spirit of the optional clause and everybody is in agree- 
ment with the rest of it. Do you think we could legally find ourselves 
in court without amending that reservation or withdrawing it ? 

Dr. Eaaueron. Yes; if we did not raise the exception ourselves. 
We could adopt the usage ourselves of not calling upon the reserva- 
tions and, in practice, submitting to the Court; yes. But I don’t 
think that that would set the example which I want to set, nor estab- 
lish the legal system that I want to establish. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Who would be the “we”? You 
say we could not raise the point. Would the Executive, acting for us, 
be empowered to just waive the reservation that had been put into 
the agreement by the Congress? 

Dr. Eacteton. You are ree me a senatorial question, which I 
think you can answer better than I. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I just don’t know. When you say 
“we,” are you referring to the Executive who may be dealing with 
the matter? I doubt if the Executive could ignore the reservation 
put in by the legislative body. 

Dr. Eacteton. No. I think in practice, the Executive interprets 
these treaties, but presumably he would respect the reservation made; 
if he didn’t, I suppose the Senate knows how to protect itself. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Of course, the wise thing to do, if 
you want to accomplish your objective here, would be for us to re- 
consider and remove our reservations. 

Dr. Eacteton. That is what I was going on to. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That would be the wise approach. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I hope I haven’t interfered with your 
next paragraph. 

Dr. Eaaueton. The United States has now accepted the optional 
clause, but with several reservations, under which we can refuse, if 
we wish, to submit practically any dispute to the Court. That is what 
I don’t like about it—that it is possible to except almost any dispute 
from the jurisdiction of the Court. 

What is proposed in the resolution is that these reservations be 
withdrawn, and that without any qualification we submit to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, as stated in article 36 of the 
statute. I have no doubt that most of the states of the world would 
accept this lead; indeed, most. of them are already far ahead of us. 
Even if the Soviet Union, or others, did not accede, we should have 
made a long step forward toward a legal order. ; 
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In any plan of world government, one of the foundation stones 
is compulsory jurisdiction. for the Court in legal disputes between 
states. We could accomplish this through the procedure suggested, 
at any rate to a large degree, without amendment or revision of the 
Charter. The one essential factor is the leadership of the United 
States. It isa simple and easy step to take, and I feel sure the Amer- 
ican people would approve it. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Right there—this is a question of opinion 
and probably I shouldn’t ask this, but do you think we did wron 
in adhering to the optional clause, with the two reservations, or woul 
you have been willing to have let them remain out and done nothing 
-until we could accept the optional clause without reservation ? 

Dr. Eacueton. If it was necessary to have the reservation attached 
in order to secure the acceptance of the United States, then I would 
rather have it done as it was done. I have always wondered if it was 
necessary. I feel pretty sure now that with the status of public 
opinion in this country, it would not be regarded as necessary and 
that it could be dropped. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The question is almost a personal one 
and the answer is a personal one. That was the problem that faced 
the chairman of this committee in handling that resolution. It was 
a matter of getting Senators to support the resolution. I am sure that 
we did the right thing, and it was a necessary thing to have done as of 
that particular date. 

Dr. Eaaieton. If it was necessary, I am very glad you did it. 

Senator THomas of Utah. There isn’t a single nose that wasn’t 
counted and not a single opinion that wasn’t studied. I imagine every 
legislative compromise always has angles of that kind, but you and I 
probably know better than anyone else in this room about the attempts 
to have the United States become part of the World Court. When 
the question came as to whether we would fail again or not, the reser- 
vations seemed sweet medicine indeed. 

I would like to remind Senator Smith that Dr. Eagleton and I 
listened to the debates over in Geneva on the reservations in an attempt 
to get us into the World Court. We have been pretty much through 
all the experiences together on the points with regard to adherence 
to the World Court. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We can thank you both for your 
contribution to having moved as far as we have in this area. I was 
very happy to support the resolution when it came up, even with the 
reservations. | | 

Dr. Eaateton. I think I would have gone further and left them out, 
although I was not sure, until I restudied them, just what the signifi- 
cance was. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Doctor. 


ARMED FORCES FOR THE UN 


Dr. Eaaizton. Going on now, paragraphs (d), (e), and (f) relate 
to the problem of supplying the United Nations with sufficient armed 
forces to restrain aggression and disorder. With regard to (d), the 
United Nations has already taken the first step, though I regret to 
say, somewhat reduced from the original proposal. The armed 
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guards or field services, as they call them, now a small number and 
with limited purposes, could be expanded to serve important functions. 
As now constituted, they are in no sense an international police force, 
but they could be developed in that direction. They might be author- 
ized to maintain order in an area of disturbance, such as Palestine or 
Kashmir. For such a purpose, their numbers would have to be 
increased. I mean they would not merely be there to protect the 
United Nations officials, but for the purpose of maintaining order, if 
so authorized. The presence of even a small number would be a deter- 
rent against violence. If further strengthened, they could serve as a 
vanguard against an aggressor until help could arrive. World wars 
begin with small aggressions, and even a small force might hold down 
a small aggression. Here again, no amendment of the Charter is 
required. All that is needed is the appropriation of sufficient money 
by the General Assembly, and there is no veto in the General Assembly. 

f course, much more in the way of armed force would be needed 
by the United Nations against a strong aggressor. Let me note first, 
at this point, that members of the United Nations are in principle ob- 
ligated to supply these forces. According to article 43 of the Charter, 
agreements are to be made fixing the amount of the contribution of 
each member, but, so far, these agreements have not been achieved. 
The Military Staff Committee has been completely blocked in its 
effort to work out such agreements. 

I think some progress could be made in this direction if it were 
taken out of the hands of the military men, who become absorbed in 
professional and technical problems, and were turned over to the 
delegates themselves. If no acceptable measure of comparison of 
the armed forces of the different states can be found, let each state 
volunteer whatever amount of armed force it may wish to make avail- 
able for use by the Security Council. Not even the agreements under 
article 43 would be needed to do this. For that matter, a completely 
independent international police force could be created simply by 
resolution of the General Assembly with no violation of the Charter. 

This police force is, of course, another foundation stone in any world 
government plan, and the point I am making 1s that we can get it. 
under the Charter of the United Nations. No amendment is neces- 
sary; no revision of the United Nations into a world government. 

Pending such arrangements for armed forces, through which the 
United Nations itself could maintain order, it seems to me that Senate 
Resolution No. 52 is a desirable step. It has already been discussed by 
this committee, and I will not take more time for it, except to say 
that I have always felt that the North Atlantic Pact should not have 
been made as a closed alliance, but should have been opened to the 
signature of all members of the United Nations. The Douglas- 
Thomas resolution seeks to do this and to tie it into the General As- 
sembly and into the United Nations and Council. I can see nothing 
contrary to the Charter in such a supplementary treaty. If certain, or 
all, members are willing to take on obligations greater than those 
called for by the Charter, they are free to do so. | 


AUTHORITY TO ADMINISTER TROUBLED AREAS 


Another proposal which calls for no amendment of the Charter is 
that in subparagraph (g), to authorize administration by the United 
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Nations of certain troubled or disputed areas. This would usually 
be a temporary task, such as preserving order in Palestine or Indo- 
nesia until a settlement was agreed upon; it might be a longer task, 
such as administration of Trieste or Jerusalem or the Italian colonies. 
It could also be used to forestall future disputes, such as over Ant- 
arctic territories. A precedent was established for this in the case 
of Trieste. 


UN NEEDS REVENUE 


The United Nations could be made stronger if it had more money, 
and especially if it were not dependent entirely upon contributions 
from its members. A study is now being made by the United Nations 
as to the possibilities of revenue from postal service and various other 
possibilities can be thought up. For example, a small percentage of 
every passport fee or of international transportation costs could be 
diverted to the United Nations. If the production of atomic energy 
should be put under United Nations control or supervision, a possibly 
large revenue could be obtained. The United Nations can hardly be 
expected to accomplish what we want it to do on its present small 
budget, and a serious effort should be made to provide additional 
revenue. No Charter problem is involved here; supplementary 
treaties would do the job. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Subparagraphs (1) and (j) represent an effort to develop inter- 
national law, on the one hand, for the protection and welfare of the 
individual human being, and on the other hand to expand inter- 
national Jaw to cover certain crimes. The United Nations has made 
a remarkable advance for mankind in its Declaration of Human 
Rights, one of the important documents of history. The effort is 
now being made to state these human rights in terms of enforceable 
law—a much more difficult task. We could aid in its accomplishment 
not only by working for it in the United Nations, but also by passin 
legislation in advance which would enable us to meet the standards an 
obligations which may ultimately be agreed upon. An example of 
action is an assurance to others that we are sincere and earnest. 

Internation! law has not in the past been a criminal law, though 
piracy and perhaps slave-trading and counterfeiting could be re- 
garded as international crimes. Today, we need to regard other things 
as crimes under international law. The Nuremburg trials and the 
Genocide Convention have introduced new precedents in this field. 
The International Law Commission of the United Nations already 
has these matters under consideration, and the United States should 
support the study of these problems. Anything which aids in the 
development of a law to be used to maintain order among states 
deserves our support. 

The last proposal made in this resolution is of great importance. 
All efforts to improve the standard of living throughout the world 
are of the highest value in assuring international peace and order; 
they are worth more than a police force, for they seek to remove the 
causes of war. But the emphasis in this last subparagraph is upon 
the words “through the United Nations.” If we really wish to 
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strengthen the United Nations, we cannot afford to bypass it, as we 
have been doing, and to act upon a nationalistic basis. We would be 
charged, and probably with some justice, with economic imperialism, 
and we would certainly weaken the United Nations. Our own reputa- 
tion would be helped, a more impartial administration and more 
systematic plan of work would be provided, and the prestige of the 
United Nations would be increased, if we allowed direction of tech- 
nical assistance to be given by the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is surprising how much can be done, how far we 
can move toward world government itself, by simple steps like these. 


CHARTER PROVIDES ROOM FOR DEVELOPMENT 


No revision of the charter is required, no dramatic people’s con- 
stitutional convention of the world. The Charter af the United 
Nations is a broad and flexible instrument under which far-reaching 
steps can be taken if members are willing to take them. If we are 
not willing to take such steps as these, then I can see no hope for 
more radical and grandiose schemes of world government. If the 
proposals in this resolution, the Ferguson-Graham resolution, were 
carried out, they would constitute an enormous advance in the direc- 
tion in which we all wish to move. If we cannot get all of them 
accepted, we can doubtless get some of them. They do not constitute 
a system which you must accept or reject as a whole. We cannot, of 
course, be sure that all states will accept them, but every acceptance 
means that progress will have been made. 

I am, however, not so much concerned with what other states will 
do. The initiative and the responsibility rest with the United States. 
Unless we start these efforts, they cannot be started. If our leader- 
ship is not followed, we could at least say that we tried. The evidence 
today shows that we would have a large following. The United States 
must take a lead. It must do something to build up world order and 
security. But the steps which we take should be practical ones, which 
will not go too far beyond popular support, and which will not 
encounter constitutiona] difficulties under the Charter of the United 
Nations. This resolution No. 72 meets these conditions, and that is 
why I am willing to testify in its behalf. 

_ Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Dr. Eagleton, one or two questions. 
You are probably familiar with what has been going on before the 
United Nations and the responsibility for initiative assumed by our 
representatives there. Isn’t it a fact that practically all these pro- 
cs here have been put forward by our representatives in the United. 

ations? Do you think we need, in other words, a resolution by the. 
Congress to put these ideas into the heads of people there who could 
have acted without any further amendment to the Charter? 
. Dr. Eaeteton. We need to urge upon the delegates that they take 

that action and to put behind them the support of public opinion, 
which presumably a resolution of the Congress will represent. 
would not say that these proposals have all been advanced by the 
United States. | 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Of course, an agreement has not. 
been made to deal with the requirement for armed forces provided in 
the Charter. We seemed to be blocked in that. 
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Dr. Eaciteron. We have worked through the Military Staff Com- 
mittee; yes. Now I would like to see us work through our political 
representatives. The military men have failed. Let us try to reach 
agreement with our reeular delegates or political representatives. 

Senator Surrm.of New Jersey. You think our delegates haven’t 
done that? I am just asking for information, because I am not. 
familiar with how far we have pushed that. 

Dr. Eacietron. They have not done it officially. They have left it. 
to the Military Staff Committee. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think probably the most signifi- 
cant thing here is the very beginning of this resolution, which is in 
line with what Mr. Eichelberger was urging, that the Congress reaffirm 
its faith in the United Nations as a cornerstone to the international 
policy of the United States, and so forth. In other words, you share 
the view Mr. Ejichelberger presented—that we ought to build our 
foreign policy on strengthenmg the United Nations 

Dr. Eacueton. Yes. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Rather than taking any of the other 
recommendations that have been suggested to this committee to deal 
with the World Federation or Atlantic Union or anything else of that 
sort. 

Dr. Eacueron. Yes. I think we must work through the United 
Nations and also that we can work through the United Nations. 
That is really the point of what I was trying to say. It is not neces- 
sary to set up a whole lot of other, different kinds of systems. We 
do have the means within the United Nations Charter as it stands 
today to accomplish a great many of the things that are desired by 
_ people moving toward international peace and security, and I would 
like to work through the charter to make that advance. I am afraid 
if we abandon the charter, we will never get back into it as much as we 
have gotten out. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You don’t think psychologically, in 
light of the H-bomb and other things that have stirred us all up, that 
we need a more dramatic approach than this suggests? This prac- 
tically says now we have the machinery; all we have to do is to move 
into these areas and make the machinery work in these areas. 

Dr. Eacieton. That is right. 

Senator SmitnH of New Jersey. It doesn’t suggest any action on our 
part such as these other resolutions call for. 7 

Dr. Eacteron. We have had the atomic bomb for several years, and 
for 2 or 3 weeks, the American people got excited about it, but not 
even the atomic bomb stirred them up to the point of even aski 
that certain strengthening of the United Nations be made. It stirr 
up a certain number of responsible people to demand world govern- 
ment. But I have no evidence to show that the American people as a 
whole would take so radical a change as is proposed by world govern- 
ment. I haven’t evidence to show that they would support many of 
ine steps which I would like to see taken just to strengthen the United 

ations. : | 

All of these proposals that are made in this resolution, it -seems to 
me, are possible, practical in the sense that the people might 
oe them, even though they have not yet asked that it be done. If 
this lead were taken by a resolution of Congress and these points were 
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‘put before the American people as suggestions of the Government, 
of the Congress, then they might pay more attention te it, I think they 
might respond, but I doubt very much if they would substitute some- 
‘thing wholly different and new for the United Nations. At any rate, 
I will go personally almost as far as anybody about world government, 
but I am afraid, very much afraid, to take the risk of throwing out 
the United Nations and trying to get something else in its place. That 
is why I take this slow process. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I share that view of yours right 
along. I want to be careful that we don’t move backward by damag- 
ing the United Nations in an attempt-to get something that may loo 
‘0 be better on paper but may not be Linea of accomplishment. 

Among the various things presented to us, we have got the so-called 
ABC plan that Mr. Culbertgon presented to us, which does call for a 
revision of the charter. He points to the abolishing of the veto and 
the armament race by having agreements about reducing armaments 
and creating a world police force. He made certain suggestions with 
respect to that. You wouldn’t think it necessary in all these things to 
make any changes in the charter. You think we can do it without 
that. I am a littie troubled by your discussion of the veto. I don’t 
see how we are going to make any progress with Russia on the veto 
at all. She has used it so effectively and so devastatingly. It seems to 
me that probably the least we can do would be the Thomas-Douglas 
resolution, which would seem to deal with that in the case of an 
ageression, a decided aggression. 

Dr. Eacteton. It is sort of an emergency measure to take care of 
‘the situation until we can work out a permanent system. Yes, I 
would favor it in the same way. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. But you don’t think we need to 
go as far as Mr. Culbertson suggests in his ABC plan, to start a big 
disarmament movement, such as Senator McMahon suggested the 
other day. Senator McMahon, with his feeling of responsibility be- 
cause of his Chairmanship of the Atomic Energy Commission, called 
on us to offer at least to spend less money on armaments and put more 
money into the reconstruction of the world as a step toward world 
peace. Do you think that would be a dramatic move ?# 

Dr. Eacteron. Those are different things. I don’t know the Cul- 
bertson plan well enough, but I don’t believe it can be done under the 
Charter. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. He said there would have to be a 
revision of the Charter, but he thinks we ought to move right in and 
try and get it. 

Dr. Eacteton. That I am afraid of, because it is so difficult. It 
would be so difficult to make any revision. I would rather try to make 
these advances by developing the usages, and so forth, as I have sug- 
gested, but Mr. McMahon’s proposal, if you are referring to aiding 
the economy development throughout the world, that is something 
that would fall into the Charter. It would fit right in with my beliefs 
and desires ; yes. 

Senator Surrn of New Jersey. Nothing you have said would nega- 
tive exploring that possible approach. 

Dr. Eactrton: No. On the one hand, I think we have got to de- 
velop a firm policy with sufficient force behind it to restrain expan- 
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sionism on the part of any state, particularly one state. On the other 
hand, I think we have got to try to remove the cause of war as far 
as we can and get as much agreement as we can, even with the Soviet 
Union. I think certain concessions or compromises can be made 
there, so long as we do not compromise on the essential things of main- 
taining an armed force sufficient to stand up as best it can against 
Russian expansion. Aside from that, I would like to have as much 
cooperation as possible with the Soviet Union, with everybody else. 
I would like to raise the standard of living everywhere as much as 
‘possible. Mr. McMahon’s proposal appeals to me very much. The 
ee program of technical assistance fits in there. I would be for 
itall. 3 , | 
Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Of course, we have to sell the idea 
‘to our colleagues of having the United States practically finance and 
run all these world efforts, but it is a choice of where you spend your 
‘money. 

Dr. Eactetron. The last world war cost 300 billions. I don’t re- 
member the latest figures. | 

Senator SmirxH of New Jersey. I agree with you, we have got to 
face that because of the terrific burden of armament costs. Now if 
that can be relieved by these other approaches, certainly it would be 
all to the good, It would be for positive rather than just preparing 
destructive weapons; I agree with that. 

Well, thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate your testimony. 
It is very valuable to us. 

Dr. Eacteton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Smirs of New Jersey. I think we have one more witness 
this morning, Mrs. Mitchell, of the League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Mitchell, this statement at the top of your testimony is the 
identification of yourself and your authority to act here? Let me see: 
“Member of National Board of Directors, League of Women Voters 
of the United States.” 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALLAN C. G. MITCHELL, MEMBER OF NA- 
TIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. MrrcHe.u. I might add, Senator, that our league is composed 
of 720 local organizations, and I am a resident of Bloomington, Ind. 
nas si read Smitu of New Jersey. You are a member of the National 

oard ? : 
3 Mrs. Mrircueiyu. Of the League of Women Voters of the United 
tates. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Have you been designated by the 
Taaete of Women Voters to present this statement ? 

: rs. Mrrcne.yi, That is right. 

Senator Saurn of New Jersey. Thank you. All right, go ahead in 
your own way, then, Mrs. Mitchell. 

Mrs. Mrrcuett.. The League of Women Voters is here to support 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 72. This resolution, in our judgment, 
‘outlines the most constructive approach toward reaching the goal that 
we seek, and that most of the witnesses testifying before this sub- 
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committee appear to share—a strengthened United Nations capable of 
keeping the peace. 

A ees Concurrent Resolution 72 reaffirms that the United Nations 
is the cornerstone of United Nations foreign policy. The basic as- 
sumption on which the United Nations was founded remains just as 
true today as it was in 1945; that only through the cooperation of all 
nations, in a universal world organization, can the peace be kept. The 
fact that there are serious disagreements&mong United Nations mem- 
bers is all the more reason for keeping them together in the United 
Nations, with the continuing possibility that they may work out their 
differences. We reject any proposal that might destroy the universal 
character of the United Nations and close off this avenue of approach 
to peaceful solutions. 


UN AS BEST COMMON DENOMINATOR 


The league believes that the United Nations provides the best com- 
mon denominator that can be reached by all of its members today. 
We think that under the present charter, adequate machinery can be 
developed for carrying out the tasks which nations are now ready to 
delegate to the United Nations. We look toward eventual amendment 
of the charter to strengthen the organization at some future time, but 
aaa: it misplaced effort to concentrate now on making structural 
changes. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Might I ask a question right there, 
Mrs. Mitchell? Does that mean that the League of Women Voters 
is not supporting the World Federalist movement, or the Atlantic 
Union movement, either one of those? 

Mrs. Mrrcnetut. The Atlantic Union movement, as I understand 
it, would not require structural changes in the charter, but the Cul- 
bertson plan would eventually; I think that the World Government 
plan obviously would. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Well, I think that is true. I think 
the World Federalist plan would require structural changes, possibly 
a new approach even. But I think, as you said, the Atlantic Union 
pot eae be operated without any reference to the United Nations 
at all. 

Mrs. Mrrcneiyt. Without structural changes. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. It might take the limelight off the 
United Nations, you will have to bear that in mind, but it wouldn’t 
require a change in the United Nations itself, apparently. 

Mrs. Mrrcnety. That is right. The program which was adopted 
at our last national convention took a very strong stand in favor of 
using the existing machinery. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And that represented the League of 
Women Voters all over the United States? 

Mrs. Mircueuu. The national convention. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Did you have the question submitted 
to the different States? For example, could I assume that the League 
of Women voters, which is very strong in my State of New Jersey, is 
in accord with the views expressed here? 

Mrs. Mircwety. That is right. It is a consensus of opinion ex- 
pressed nationally. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you. Go ahead. 
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UN FAILURES NOT ATTRIBUTABLE TO CHARTER 


Mrs. MrrcwEetu. Progress of the United Nations has been seriously 
hampered by failure to fulfill its security functions, control of atomic 
energy, regulation of armaments, and provision of armed forces. The 
record shows, however, that this failure has not been caused by lack 
of adequate machinery; rather, it has been caused by the fact that 
the nations concerned could@ not reach agreement. No machinery 
ean force nations to agree; it can only help them to do so when the 
will is there. The successes and failures of the United Nations, its 
ups and downs, are an index of the willingness of nations to cooper. 
ate. Only when that index registers much higher than it does today 
will the time be right to amend the Charter. To attempt it before 
would, in our judgment, be both futile and unwise. 

Meanwhile, many steps can be taken within the framework of the 
present Charter to strengthen the United Nations and build sound 
foundations for peace. The League would like to see our Government 
a leader in taking these steps, which will pave the way for later dele- 
gating greater sovereignty to the United Nations. 

A number of possibilities are suggested in Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 72. For example, the United States should help to develop new 
procedures for settling disputes by peaceful means, to extend inter- 
national law, to increase the authority and use of World Court. The 
United States should press for voluntary modification of the veto 
and for increasing United Nations membership. 

Pending establishment of a universal security system within the 
United Nations. the United States can join in collective defense ar- 
rangements to help keep the peace, such as the North Atlantic Pact 
and the Rio Pact. Meanwhile, our Government should work persist- 
ently toward breaking the deadlock with the Soviet Union so that 
agreement may eventually be reached in fulfilling the security pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

‘Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Under that chapter, I think you 
could go along with the Atlantic Union idea. It would be similar in 
its effect to the North Atlantic Pact and the Rio Treaty. 

Mrs. Mircneitt. The North Atlantic Union; yes, except it would 
go much further. | 

Senator Smirun of New Jersey. Much further, yes; but I mean it 
would be consistent with this statement here. 

Mrs. MrrcHeitt. We would be authorized to do it under the program 
that has been adopted, granting there was a consensus of opinion 
among our members, but our members have not reached agreement in 
backing any particular plan. They have them under consideration. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you. 


NEED FOR UN REVENUE 


Mrs. Mircnetu. The United States must play a major part in seeing 
that the United Nations has adequate revenue. Our Government 
weakens the United Nations when it stalls or fails to provide sufficient 
funds. Wenote that there is still pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, after several months, a bill to authorize increased United States 
contributions to three of the specialized agencies: The International 
Labor Organization, the Food and Agricultural Organization, and the 
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‘World Health Organization. Nor has action yet been initiated in the 
Senate. The League recommends prompt passage of these measures. 

World economic stability is necessary to a strong United Nations. 
In this field, there are many issues on which United States action 1s 
essential. Congressional approval of United States membership in 
the International Trade Organization is an immediate need. The 
‘United Nations has already been weakened by more than a year’s 
delay in establishing the International Trade Organization. We urge 
the most prompt congressional action on this important link m the 
United Nations economic system. | 

Channeling the point 4 program to the greatest extent possible 
through the United Nations is another important way for Congress 
to strengthen the United Nations and at the same time avoid charges 
of American economic imperialism. 

A continuing test of American support for the United Nations is 
our willingness to make national action consistent with our interna- 
tional commitments. The United States should adopt policies as a 
creditor nation that will enable our debtors to earn their own way and 
pay therr debts. During the coming years, it will be especial] 
important for Congress to make sure that our domestic policies on suc 
matters as tariffs, imports, and investments are consistent with our 
position as the world’s leading creditor nation and with our pledges 
of econemic cooperation in the United Nations Charter. 

In supporting Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, we do not wish 
to imply that the league is ready to act on each of the specifics enu- 
merated. The League chooses a limited program of action, and during 
these postwar years our members have decided that they could best 
help to strengthen the United Nations by concentrating on a few key 
economic and security problems. The specific points outlined in the 
resolution, however, are consistent with the 30-year League record 
of action to build a collective-security system by extending the area of 
a authority in the security, economic, social, and legal 

elds. 

This 30 years of experience has taught us that a system of world 
security can only be built with the tools we have, rather than with those 
we wish for, and from where we are rather than from where we would 
like to be. The League supports Senate Concurrent Resolution 72 
because it concentrates effort on immediate, possible, and practical 
steps that must be taken if the United Nations is to survive and grow. 
In aiming for a big jump toward a stronger United Nations, let us not 
fail to take the steps that are necessary now if we are to reach that goal. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. No questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you find by canvassing your memher- 
ship that there is pretty nearly universal opinion in support of what 
you have testified to here, Mrs. Mitchell ? 7 

Mrs. Mircueii. Yes, Senator Thomas. We have tried to be very 
accurate In interpreting what we believe to be the consensus of opinion 
arrived at by ourmembership. We judge that opinion by the program 
that was adopted at the national convention and by various other 
methods. We have frequent field trips and conferences. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. How widespread is your organization 
now? Does it cover the whole 48 States ? 
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Mrs. Mircuetu. Thirty-five, and we also have organizations in the 
Territories. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You have 85 State organizations? 

Mrs. Mrrcue.u. Thirty-five organized States. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You find pretty generally, then, a senti- 
ment in favor of the big plan of attempting to bring about some sort 
of strengthening of the world in its international organization, do 

ou! 
Mrs. MrrcuHeuu. Yes; there is a very strong sentiment for that, and 
particularly trying to get a balance between building the ramparts of 
peace, you might say, in both the economic and the security fields and 
La it to be as great an extent possible through the United 
ations. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you. Is that all? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We will stand in recess until Wednesday, 
February 15, when the Deputy Under Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
will commence testimony for the State Department. We will also 
have Assistant Secretary of State John Hickerson and Assistant Sec- 
retary Perkins. We will meet here in the caucus room. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 12: 30 p. m. until Wednes- 
day, February 15, 1950.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1950 


UNITED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REvIsION oF THE UNITED Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1950, at 10 a. m., in room 318, Senate Office Building, Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thomas of Utah (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Green, Wiley, and Smith of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senator Douglas. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION ON PENDING RESOLUTIONS 


Senator Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Secretary, will you identify yourself 
for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN RUSK, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, I am Dean Rusk, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State, and I am here to appear for the Department of State 
at this stage of the hearings on international organizations. 

Senator THomas of Utah. What is your position in the State De- 
partment, Mr. Rusk, besides being Deputy Under Secretary of State? 

Mr. Rusx. Under the Under Secretary there are two Deputies, one 
to consider policy matters and the other-to consider administrative 
matters. I am the Deputy Under Secretary for policy matters. My 
principal job is to help the Secretary and the Under Secretary free 
their time as much as possible for the tasks which only they can do, 
and to give them maximum opportunity to concentrate on the big 
issues a our foreign policy, among which are the issues which are 
before your subcommittee. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. What has been your position with regard 
to the United Nations in the past? 


BUREAU OF UN AFFAIRS IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rusk. At the beginning of 1947 I became Director of the Office 
of United Nations Affairs. In January of 1949 I was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs, and I have also 
participated in a number of sessions of the General Assembly and havé 
_- served as an adviser to the Security Council delegation. 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. Have they abolished the Office of United 
Nations Affairs in the State Department ? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir; the Bureau of United Nations Affairs is now 
headed by Assistant Secretary of State John Hickerson, and Mr. 
Hickerson’s responsibility is to draw together all parts of the State 
Department who are concerned with United Nations business. That, 
in fact, includes almost all parts of the State Department as well as 
almost every other agency of Government. Mr. Hickerson is with me 
here today. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Does the State Department pay as much 
attention to United Nations affairs as it does to the affairs of any other 
nation $ 

Mr. Rusk. I think, sir, in terms of the bulk of our work, there is 
much more mass handled in our Bureau of United Nations Affairs than’ 
in the bureau dealing with any particular country or even group of 
countries. Each session of the General Assembly, for example, would 
have up to 100 items on its agenda, and those items cut right across our 
entire foreign policy, from such questions as Greece or Korea or Yugo- 
slavia all the way around to the administrative and technical work 
of the United Nations. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Does the State Department keep in close 
touch with the representatives of our Government in the United 
Nations and all other international organizations ? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. Senator Austin and Ambassador Gross have a 
mission to the United Nations in New York with which we are in daily 
and often hourly contact. Those two representatives of ours up there 
are themselves mn continual consultation with the representatives of. 
other nations to the United Nations. There are some 50 permanent 
representatives to the United Nations located in New York, represent- 
ing the various members, and our delegation is very active in keeping 
in close touch with them. 

Senator THomas of Utah. If, for instance, we have a representative 
at an international conference or an international organization at 
any time, and that representative speaks as a representative of the 
United States, does he generally speak with the sanction of the State 
Department ? | 

Mr. Russ. Yes, sir. He is instructed—our delegations are in- 
structed—by the President, in the usual case through the Secretary of 
State; and mn bodies where other departments of the Government are 
involved the Secretary of State provides machinery for coming to a 
common understanding with those other departments on. the instruc- 
tions which will be issued to our delegations. The Secretary of State 
is the traffie center through which directions and instructions go to 
our representatives in the United Nations. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Rusk. Will you continue 
and take up your statement as you wish, please? 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to appear for the Department 
of State at this particular stage in these hearings. 

Two impressive facts have emerged from the testimony thus far. 
One is that the proponents of the resolutions before you share a sense 
of the inadequacy of mankind’s present political arrangements and 
a sense of urgency with respect to more effective action in building a 
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world security system. The other is that the only serious criticism 
of existing international machinery comes from those who wish to 
have us participate more rather than less. It may be significant that 
there is no resolution before the committee calling for us to withdraw 
from our international responsibilities, nor is there any oer 
organized opinion in the country which takes that view. e take 
that to mean that the people of this country have reached a basic 
understanding that the fate of this Nation is interwoven with events 
beyond our borders and that our safety, liberty, and well-being require 
us to act as a part of the world about us. | 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HEARINGS 


If it does not appear presumptuous, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to underline the importance and significance of these hearings from 
the point of view of the Department of State. You have already 
pointed out that we are in the midst of a great national debate on the 
issues presented by these resolutions, a debate which goes to the heart 
of the world security problem and fundamental economic problems. 
Many of these issues are more fundamental than any which have 
confronted the American people since 1776 or 1789. So deeply and 
vitally do these questions affect the lives of all Americans that it is 
essential that public debate be given every possible assistance in 
understanding the implications of the many proposals which have 
come forward. This subcommittee is rendering a notable public 
service by its careful and thorough examination of these questions, 

With your permission, I should like to discuss some of the broad 
issues of foreign policy involved in the group of resolutions before you 
and then to ask my colleague, Mr. John Hickerson: Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for United Nations Affairs, to speak briefly to specific 
resolutions. As we see it, my statement and his would make two parts 
of a single statement in order to be most useful and most relevant to 
the matters before this committee. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS MUST GROW 


Only a fool could close his mind to the possibility that we may need 
to take further steps in the field of international organization. We are 
not here to enter a blind defense of a status quo. "The postwar werld 
is neither secure nor stable, nor are its peoples free and adequately 
fed. Sovereign states have been reluctant to yield enough of their 
freedom of action to insure the safety of us all. The scars of the 
devastation of World War IT have not been healed. Shifting power 
alinements and struggles for power advantage continue to cast a 
shadow over the more constructive efforts to work together across 
national frontiers. In great areas of the world, population is pressing 
hard against the ceilings of available foodstuffs. We who can pro- 
duce so much find it difficult to work out a rational basis upon which 
we can exchange our wealth for the wealth of others, to our mutual 
advantage. The great national, political and social revolutions 
touched off in the Western World in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies continue to force fundamental change in many other parts of the 
world. The counter-revolution and reaction of internal communism 
has not only become an effective tool for the extension of the power of 
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the Russian state but in certain areas it is rebuilding the institutions of 
tyranny and suppression against which men have been eget for 
centuries. A world which is being forcibly united by technical de- 
velopment is divided by stubborn traditions, racial animosities and 
barriers of language, religions, and custom. The breath-taking pace 
at which the boundaries of human knowledge and technical capacity 
are being smashed is not matched by our ability to organize man to 
deal with the problems of his own creation. As it has been well put by 
others, our central problem is whether man, who knows so much, is 
wise enough to survive. 


GAINS IN ORGANIZATION MUST BE PRESERVED 


Tf it is foolish to close our minds to change, it would be equally fool- 
ish for us not to hold tenaciously to the gains which we have already 
made, and not to take account of the lessons of our recent experience. 
I shall show in a few moments that we have come a very long way in the 
work of the United Nations. That structure has been powerfully rein- 
forced by such regional arrangements as the Rio Pact and the North 
Atlantic Pact. It would be disastrous, if by turning in any irrespon- 
sible or whimsical fashion to new forms of organization or glittering 
formulae for perfection, we were to set ourselves back. Almost all of 
the proponents of the resolutions before us have stated their strong 
support for the United Nations and have disclaimed any intention or 
desire to weaken it in any way, and we accept those statements. But as 
the people of the country consider what our attitude shall be toward 
these proposals, we must bear in mind that, by ill-considered action, we 
can inflict unintentional damage and destroy what we think we are 
trying to save. The power and influence of the United States imposes 
upon uS a very great responsibility; our action or our inaction can 
profoundly affect the course of events in the rest of the world. We 
should do irreparable harm if we should come forward with bold 
proposals for radically new international organization without satis- 
factory answers to some very fundamental questions. 

Exactly what is it we are proposing that we and others do? What 
is it we want? What do we have in mind? Do we ourselves under- 
stand the full implications of the course we are proposing? Are we 
acting from sober reflection or from hysteria, fear or lack of under- 
standing of our new situation? Are we prepared to persevere in the 
new course? Are we willing to pay the costs? Have we considered the 
matter carefully from the point of view of other nations, and with 
other nations? Which of our existing problems would be solved or 
brought substantially nearer solution if the new course were adopted, 
or which of the threats now hanging over the world would be magnified 
and made more difficult to handle? What procedures, both within 
our own constitutional system and in the international field, must we 
follow if we are to go forward? These are important questions what- 
ever our proposals, but they are vital if we are to consider whether we 
shall place in the hands of others the power to dispose of the manpower 
and the resources of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


_ What do we Americans want in this twentieth century in our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world? What is our foreign policy? In 
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one sense, it cannot be stated. This great Nation, rich, sprawling, and 
diverse, will not allow its foreign policy to be compressed into a few 
words by a handful of people in Washington. In another sense, our 
foreign policy is known and understood by our citizens throughout 
the land. A well-considered and convenient statement of our basic 
policy is found in the preamble and articles 1 and 2 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. I shall not read these portions because they 
are readily available to all. But a reading would remind us 
that the purposes and principles written into the Charter while 
we were still facing trial by fire in the recent war do in fact reflect the 
basic principles and the loftiest aspirations of the American people. 
They reflect our desire for conditions in the world in which our great 
American experiment in freedom can survive and flourish, and our 
desire for peace, liberty and economic well-being for ourselves and 


others. 
CHARTER PROVISIONS 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Rusk, right there, may I suggest that 
we include in the record at this place these parts of the Unitéd Nations 
Charter: The preamble, articles 1 and 2 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The reason js that we hope somebody will study this 
statement. 

Mr. Rusk. Thank you, sir. 

(The portions of the Charter of the United Nations referred to are 


as follows: 
PREAMBLE 


We the peoples of the United Nations determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind; and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small; and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be main- 
tained ; and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom; 
and for these ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors; and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security; and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest; and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 

have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled 
in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Nations 
Leiria hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United 

ations. 


CHAPTER I. PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 


ARTICLE 1 


The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and. for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
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ciples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace ; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character, and in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
of these common ends. ; 


ARTICLE 2 


The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated in Article 
1, shall act in accordance with the following Principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
its Members. | 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits re- 
sulting from membership, shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed by 
them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered. 

4, All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. . 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not Members of the 
United Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state or shall require the Members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 

Mr. Rusx. The emphasis in these hearings has not been ps a re- 
statement of our broad purposes but upon how we can translate them 
into accomplished fact. We shall never completely realize all our pur- 

oses. It is a part of our nature to aspire to goals beyond our imme- 

iate reach and not to be satisfied so long as important jobs remain 
to be done. As we solve some problems, others will arise to take their 
place. Some we shall not readily solve and may have to endure for a 


considerable period. 
PAST ACHIEVEMENTS OF UNITED NATIONS 


Again, it is characteristic for us to continue to point toward the 
future, to apply our energy and intelligence toward the problems 
ahead of us, rather than to spend our time in contemplation of past 
successes or matters behind us. This tendency to turn to the next task 
ahead is entirely wholesome, provided it does not make pessimists 
of us all. If we are to assess our situation accurately and are to sum- 
mon the hope and faith we need for the job ahead, perhaps we should 
pause on rare occasions and borrow encouragement from the record of 
the past. Time does not permit a complete analysis of the recent rec- 
ord, but it is not unimportant that the blockade of Berlin a year ago 
was removed, that the fighting in Indonesia gave way to a statesman- 
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like agreement, that the troublesome issues of Palestine are in process 
of peaceful settlement with no real likelihood of a resumption of fight- 
ing, that guerrilla operations in Greece have been overcome and that 
Greek effort can be increasingly devoted to the long-needed recon- 
struction of the country, that the North Atlantic community is organ- 
izing itself strongly for its mutual defense, that the western Kuropean 
economy is daily becoming stronger and more vigorous, and that sig- 
nificant steps are being taken to integrate western Germany and Japan 
into the family of nations on a peaceful and cooperative basis. I cite 
‘these not to give a complete picture nor to stimulate a false optimism 
but to point out that much constructive work is going on continuously 
all about us. | 


PROBLEMS FACING UNITED STATES 


As we turn to matters ahead of us, we see an agenda of formidable 
problems. We do not have international control of atomic energy 
and are confronted with competition in atomic weapons. We have not 
resolved the formidable gap between our exports and our imports. 
We have not reachead a satisfactory peace settlement for Germany, 
Japan, or even Austria and a reintegration of those peoples back into 
the community of nations. The peoples of Asia have not yet achieved 
stability in their effort to build free societies of their own and are 
bein directly threatened by the counterrevolutionary and reaction- 
ary forces of international communism with subjection to the interests 
of the Russian state. The world has not yet found a satisfactory 
basis on which relations with the Soviet Union can be conducted, nor 
a means for insuring that the Soviet Union will respect the conduct 

uired of all states if there is to be peace. 
here are many other questions before us, but those which have 
just been named are of major importance and bear directly upon the 
issues which are being discussed in these hearings. It becomes not 
only pertinent but necessary to consider how we are to get at these 
roblems, even though we may not have complete solutions. It has 
een evident from the hearings thus far that the subcommittee is not 
-so much concerned with theoretical problems of forms and organiza- 
tion as with practical problems imposed upon us by urgent issues 
of foreign policy. 

It will be seen at a glance that the important problems before us are 
not likely to submit to a single method or to a single organizational 
device. The effort of the United States in the postwar world has been 
eppiee on a broad front, in a bold and creative manner, advancing 
where it is possible to advance and searching out alternative means 
where obstacles bar the way. We have emphasized and strongly sup- 
ported the United Nations as the organization of the world com- 
munity and have worked in it to resolve problems of general interest 
and concern. We have dealt with other questions of a regional char- 
acter in regional organizations, particularly in the inter-American 
system and in the North Atlantic community. The great mass of the 
daily conduct of our foreign relations continues to be on a bilateral 
basis, direct between government and government. This combina- 
tion of general, regional and bilateral effort is not the result of theo- 
retical analysis but is required for the orderly conduct of our business. 
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A brief examination of some of our experience in using general, re- 
gional, and bilateral procedures might be useful in considering some 
of the issues developed in these hearings. 7 


ROLE OF UNITED NATIONS IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


When we turn to the United Nations and its Charter we are con- 
scious of the dominant role which support for the United Nations has 
played in our foreign policy. As a treaty eu for ratification by 
a vote of 89 to 2 in the Senate, it is a part of the supreme law of our 
land. A more effective use of the United Nations was the theme of 
the Vandenberg resolution passed by the Senate on June 11, 1948, by 
a vote of 64 to 4. President Truman, in his maugural address, out- 
lined our program for peace and freedom and stated in his first point 
that— 

We will continue to give unfaltering support to the United Nations and related 
agencies, and we will continue to search for ways to strengthen their authority 
and increase their effectiveness. 

_ I have already indicated that the purposes and principles written 
into the Charter of the United Nations are, in essence, a summary of 
the foreign policy of the American people. We should not under- 
estimate the importance of the fact that these principles, so congenial 
to us, have been subscribed to by 58 other governments. Apart from 
the Soviet bloc for the moment, it is fair to say that the membership 
of the United Nations is making a persistent and honest effort, in 
hundreds of matters which come before that organization each year, 
to carry out the purposes of the Charter. No single nation, including 
our own, has fully measured up to the high standards of the Charter 
but that has not been expected. What has been accepted as a general 
obligation is to try by practical steps, within available means, each 
in his own way, to contribute to the objectives established. In United 
Nations debate and in accompanying negotiations, governments habit- 
ually accept the standards of the Charter as a measuring stick for their 
own attitudes and policies. ‘There is no doubt but that this measuring 
stick is being regularly applied in foreign offices where policy decisions 
are being made. It can be positively said that the United States would 
consider it a very serious matter, indeed, to find itself in violation 
of the Charter or to find its conduct rebuked by the organized com- 
munity of nations. It is also of interest to notice that the Soviet 
Union attempts to present its own case in terms of loyalty and respect 
for the Charter. However cynical we may believe that effort becomes 
on many issues, it is noteworthy that even the Soviet. Union acknow]l- 
edges in this somewhat left-handed fashion the moral and political 

authority of the Charter among the peoples of the world. 

This world-wide acceptance of principles which are central to our 
own foreign policy is a tremendous asset which the United States must 
carefully nourish. It provides the basis for a solidarity of the world 
community which could not readily be brought about through propa- 
anne, diplomatic negotiation, or other available means. This soli- 

arity derives not from an American diplomatic victory in the draft- 
ing of the Charter but from the fact that this great Nation, itself 
a melting pot of many lands and peoples, has set for itself purposes 
which are broadly humanistic in character and are genuinely shared 
by peoples throughout the world because they are, in fact, their own. 
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UNITED NATIONS IS BASIC STRUCTURE FOR WORLD COMMUNITY 


The Charter has been drafted; it has been signed and placed in 
effect ; it provides a basic structure for the constructive consolidation 
of the world community. It is a fair question to ask whether, if we 
now embark upon an effort to redistribute governmental power in a 
fundamental way, we would not now unleash divisive and disruptive 
forces of diverse interests and cultures at the very moment when soli- 
darity is of the greatest possible urgency. 

The above question becomes the more relevant as we recognize that 
we have by no means exhausted the possibilities of the existing Charter. 
There are large and comparatively unexplored regions of the Charter 
which are available to its members for farther cooperation and joint 
action. The United Nations has demonstrated a flexibility, a response 
to practical situations by the development of custom and practice, and 
the power to adjust its procedures. 

The United Nations is not merely a Charter or a secretariat. The 
United Nations is its members. There is a tendency to point to the 
United Nations as something separate and apart from its member- 
ship and to hold it responsible for the failure of its members to achieve 
a desired result. We, the members, are the United Nations. It would 
be difficult to find instances in which the Charter prevented the 
members from taking the action necessary to maintain international 

eace and security or to carry out the other tasks of the organization. 

n any event, there is no question but that the Charter can carry much 
more traffic if its members desire to have it do so. 

It should also be noted that the Charter is our basic over-all agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. It was negotiated in detail with great 
care at a time when we and they were fighting a common enemy. It 
contained provisions which, if loyally. pied out, would insure the 
peace. The most simple and elementary of these are found in article 2: 
. All members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

And again: 

All members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. , 

We do not need another over-all agreement; we need performance 
on the ones we already have. If we could get compliance with the 
two simple paragraphs cited above, we should be well on the way 
toward a tolerable relation with the Soviet Union. 

When one attempts to assess the work of the United Nations system 
up to this point, one discovers that the story is difficult to tell. The 
United Nations has long since outgrown the possibilities of a short and 
simple account. I am convinced that at least some of the discourage- 
ment and some of the cynicism which has found expression results 
from a lack of understanding or even of information about its 
activities. It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to take your time 
with an account of the record of the United Nations thus far. This 
material is available in the publications of the United Nations as well 
as in materials supplied by the Department of State and by many 
of our leading private organizations who are performing a splendid 
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service in their publications. The Department of State will be issuing 
shortly two or three publications which should be of material help 
to those who are seeking information in this field. 

If I appear to offer conclusions without detailed documentation, 
it is in the interest of brevity and we should be glad to furnish the 
subcommittee whatever documentation it considers desirable on spe- 
cific points. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF UN IN SECURITY MATTERS 


The principal issues raised in discussing the resolutions now before 
the subcommittee concern political and security matters. If we are 
considering any major changes in existing arrangements, we should 
at least understand how far we have come thus far in this field. The 
United Nations thas done much more than mobilize world opinion in 
support of the Charter and against aggression. It has provided in a 
series of important cases effective machinery for settling’ disputes 
which had in them the possibilities of major war. In a number of 
eases the United Nations has taken hold of actual fighting and has 
brought the parties to a peaceful conclusion. In a number of these 
cases the great powers themselves were directly involved. Out of 
the experience with Iran, Syria and Lebanon, Indonesia, Berlin, 
Greece, Palestine, Kashmir, and Korea, the United Nations has solved 
many of the technical problems involved in peaceful settlement and 
has developed great flexibility in its procedures in order to get on with 
its task. Thus far, fighting has been prevented or isolated and 
stopped. The Secretary General of the United Nations has estimated 
that in this way the United Nations has helped in stopping hostilities 
which would have directly affected 500,000,000 people. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Rusk, have you in an expanded form 
in any of your State Department publications anything in print now 
that will explain it in a little bit more detail what was accomplished 
in Syria, what was accomplished in Lebanon ? 

Mr. Russ. Yes,sir. We will be glad to furnish that, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think that if you can do that briefly 
and put it in the record at this place, it will add greatly to your testi- 
mony and also to the information of a person who is reading your 
testimony. That is one of the desires, of course, of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Rusk. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information supplied by the Department of State is as 
follows :) 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE IRANIAN CASE 


In August 1941 the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom found it necessary 
to send military forces to Iran to prevent possible German domination of that 
country. In January 1942 the United Kingdom, the U. S. S. R., and Iran signed 
a treaty of alliance, one of the provisions of which was that all Allied troops 
would be withdrawn from Iran within 6 months after the suspension of hostili- 
ties between the Allied Powers and their enemies. 

With the conclusion of the war against Germany, the Iranian Government re- 
quested the withdrawal of troops from Iran as agreed upon in the treaty of 
alliance. The United States withdrew all of its forces by January 1, 1946, and 
the United Kingdom took similar action shortly thereafter. However, Soviet 
troops continued to occupy the Azerbaijan area. In November 1945 a revolt 
broke out in Azerbaijan against the central government in Tehran which at- 
tempted to send forces to restore order but was prevented from doing so by 
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the Soviet troops. The revolt was successful and an autonomous government 
was set-up in Tabriz, capital of Azerbaijan, which was Communist-dominated. 
- Shortly after the initial organization of the Security Council in January 
1946, Iran brought to the attention of the Security Council the alleged inter- 
ference by the Soviet Union in its interna] affairs, requesting that the Security 
Council investigate the matter and recommend a settlement. This was the first 
controversy among nations which was brought before the Security Council. 
The Security Council agreed with the United States suggestion that it should 
take no action at that time other than to encourage the continuance of the nego- 
tiations in progress between the U. S. S. R and Iran for the removal of Soviet 
troops, and that the Security Council should evidence its continued interest in 
the case by retaining the matter on its agenda. 

In March 1946 the Iranian Government again brought to the Council’s atten- 
tion the question of Soviet interference in its internal affairs and further al- 
leged that the Soviet Government was maintaining troops in Iran beyond the 
‘ period stipulated in the treaty of alliance of 1942. Upon the rejection of a 
Soviet proposal that the Security Council postpone its consideration of the 
case, the representative of the Soviet Union stated that he was unable to par- 
ticipate at that time in the Council’s discussion of the Iranian question and 
walked out of the meeting. He did not attend the next three meetings of the 
Council, resuming participation in the Council’s discussions on April 15. 

After the Council had received information from the Soviet Government that 
the withdrawal of its troops was in process, it adopted a suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Mr. Byrnes, that the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations should obtain from both the Soviet and Iranian Governments 
reports as to the status of negotiations hetween them and as to whether the 
withdrawal of troops was conditioned upon the conclusion of other agreements 
between the two Governments. After receiving the replies from the two Gov- 
ernments which contained Soviet assurances that withdrawal of troops had 
already commenced and would proceed as rapidly as possible, the Council de- 
ferred further proceedings. Subsequently the Government of Iran reported to 
the Council the completion of Soviet evacuation of northern Iran on May 6, 1946. 

Because of the importance of this controversy, the Security Council determined 
that even though Soviet troops had been withdrawn, it should remain seized 
of the matter so that it would be in a position to deal expeditiously with any 
further developments. 

On December 5, 1946, the Iranian Government advised the Security Council 
of its intention to send military forces to all provinces to aSsure that the pro- 
cedures for the election of the Majlis (the Iranian parliament) would be duly 
followed. In furtherance of that decision the forces of the Shah entered Azer- 
baijan, the most important officials of autonomous regime fled, and with only 
minor difficulty the central government reasserted its authority in Azerbaijan. 

The Council has taken no further action in the Iranian matter and remains 
seized of the case. The Security Council in this matter constituted the frame- 
work through which a peaceful solution was reached. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE SyRrIA-LEBANON CASE 


Shortly after General de Gaulle declared Syria and Lebanon independent in 
1941, British and French troops entered the area to drive out the Vichy forces 
and to prevent any efforts of the Germans to control the area. Despite the 
cessation of hostilities, these troops were still in the area in May 1945. At that 
time, the French Sent a note to the Governments of Syria and Lebanon stating 
that French interests in this area required certain special economic, strategic, 
and cultural arrangements, after the settlement of which the French would with- 
draw their troops. The Syrians and Lebanese, however, refused to negotiate 
while foreign troops were on their soil. A dispute thus arose between the French 
and the natives that threatened to reach grave proportions. 

In the latter part of 1945, the British at the request of Syria and Lebanon 
sent additional troops into the area to settle the dispute. In December 1945 
the British and French negotiated an agreement among themselves concerning 
the evacuation of the troops at such time as the United Nations would decide on 
collective security in that area. The Syrian and Lebanese Governments were 
notified of this agreement on December 13, 1945, and invited to make arrangements 
to implement and apply its decisions. 
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By letter dated February 4, 1946, the Lebanese and Syrian delegations to the 
General Assembly complained in the Security Council that the continued presence 
of British and French forces in their countries after the close of hostilities 
endangered international peace and was contrary to the Charter of the United 
Nations. The matter was discussed in the Security Council where the United 
States representatives stated that it was the general policy of this Government to 
encourage the rapid withdrawal of foreign troops from the territory of any 
member of the United Nations occupied during the war, if the government of 
that member state desired their departure. In accordance with this position, 
the United States representative proposed a resolution expressing confidence that 
the troops would be withdrawn as soon as practicable, and negotiations to that 
end undertaken without delay. 

On February 16, 1946, this resolution, although supported by seven members 
of the Security Council, failed of adoption because of the negative vote of the 
Soviet Union. This was the first Soviet veto in the Security Council. Despite 
the veto, however, both France and the United Kingdom declared that they would 
carry out the sense of the resolution. At a later date, Syria, Lebanon, France, 
and the United Kingdom all reported to the Security Council the satisfactory 
conclusion of their negotiations and the withdrawal of French and British troops. 
Thus, under the auspices of the Security Council, an amicable settlement was 
achieved of a bitter international controversy. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE INDONESIAN CASE 


The United Nations positive role in aiding the settlement of international 
disputes has been significantly demonstrated by the record of the Indonesian 
case which reached a stage approaching final settlement at the end of 1949. The 
situation in Indonesia has been of grave concern to the international community 
for several years and at the close of 1948 it appeared that a solution might be 
reached only after long and bitter fighting. The Security Council and its United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia continued, however, to act vigorously and con- 
structively in the early weeks of 1949. These efforts aided the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesia in coming together to work out terms for a cessation 
of hostilities and the transfer of sovereignty to a new and independent Indonesian 
nation. At the turn of the year these objectives had been attained, being 
dramatically symbolized by ceremonies at Amsterdam and Batavia on December 
27, 1949, at which the Netherlands formally transferred sovereignty over In- 
donesia to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia (Republiek Indonesia 
Serikat). 


BACKGROUND OF THE CASE, 1947-49 


The dispute between the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia had been 
brought to the attention of the Security Council by Australia and India in July 
1947 following military action taken by the Netherlands forces against the 
Republic of Indonesia. The Security Council adopted several resolutions and 
created a Committee of Good Offices in an effort to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities and agreement between the parties upon terms for a final settlement. 
Protracted negotiations between the parties under the auspices of the Good Offices 
Cummittee resulted in the signing by the parties on January 17, 1948, of the 
Renville agreement, which embodied both a truce plan and an enumeration of 18 
principles designed to provide a basis for final political settlement. The Renville 
principles, in delineating basic objectives for the establishment of the United 
States of Indonesia, the holding of elections, and the formation of a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, provided underlying standards for subsequent efforts and the 
final framework of political agreement. 

After it had become apparent that there was serious disagreement between 
the Netherlands and the Republic over implementation of the Renville principles, 
the Good Offices Committee made efforts in the summer and autumn of 1948 to 
break the impasse. Separate plans delineating provisions for an over-all political 
settlement were submitted first by the United States and Australia, and subse- 
quently in September 1948 by the United States representative on the committee. 
Negotiations came to a standstill, however, toward the end of 1948. During this 
critical period the Good Offices Committee exerted every effort to bring the parties 
to an agreement upon a basis for resumption of negotiations. Yet these efforts 
were thwarted when on December 18 the Netherlands Government instituted 
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military action, occupying within a few days thereafter the major cities in 
Republican territory and imprisoning the President, the Prime minister, and 
other high officials of the Republican government. 

At Paris on December 19, 1948, the United States representative to the Security 
Council requested an emergency session of the Council to deal with this critical 
situation. The Security Council successively passed two resolutions on December 
24 and 28 calling upon both parties to cease hostilities and upon the Netherlands 
to release political prisoners. 

The Netherlands Government advised the Security Council that hostilities in 
Java would cease by December 31 and, because of special circumstances, within 
a few days thereafter in Sumatra. The Republican representative reported that 
in view of the imprisonment of his Government he could not advise the Council 
of his Government’s response to the resolutions. 

The year ended with hostilities undiminished. 


CONCERTED UNITED NATIONS ACTION 


Upon reconvening at Lake Success in January 1949 the Council considered 
the reports of the Committee of Good Offices, which asserted that compliance 
with the December resolutions had not been satisfactory. The discussions in 
the Council indicated a considerable area of agreement among the members 
on the basic principles affecting the dispute. A joint draft resolution submitted 
by the representatives of China, Cuba, Norway, and the United States, was 
adopted by the Council on January 28. This resolution called upon the parties 
to cease all military operations and guerrilla warfare; called upon the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands to release immediately and unconditionally political 
prisoners arrested by them since the military action; called for the restoration 
of the Republic at Jogjakarta; and recommended that the parties immediately 
enter negotiations looking toward the establishment of a Federal, independent, 
and sovereign United States of Indonesia at the earliest possible date. 

The resolution also changed the name of the Good Offices Committee to the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia, specifying that this Commission 
should reach its decisions by a two-thirds majority vote. The Commission’s 
membership, consisting of Belgium, Australia, and the United States, was un- 
changed. The new Commission was instructed to assist the parties in the im- 
plementation of the terms of the resolution and to recommend the extent to 
which areas should be progressively returned to the Republic. The Commission 
Was empowered to recommend economic measures for proper administrative 
functioning and for the benefit of the peoples in those areas. 

On March 1 the Commission reported that the situation required that the 
first step in compliance with the January 28 resolution be taken by the Nether- 
lands. It stated that only after Republican political leaders had been released 
and returned to Jogjakarta could the Republic be called upon to discharge its 
responsibilities. The Commission found that the Netherlands had not yet com- 
plied with these prerequisites and that there had therefore been no negotiations 
under the resolution. As an alternative the Netherlands Government had offered 
to call a round-table conference at The Hague to discuss a program for the 
immediate transfer of sovereignty. The Council, in considering the report of 
the Commission, expressed the view that the Commission should assist the 
parties in seeking agreement on the manner of restoration of the Republic. It 
further considered that negotiations at a round-table conference were con- 
sistent with the objective of the January 28 resolution. The President of the 
Council cabled and Commission to this effect on March 23. 

On March 30 and 31 the Australian delegate placed the Indonesian question 
on the agenda of the second half of the third session of the General Assembly, 
alleging that the Netherlands Government had not fulfilled its obligations in 
the case. 

- On May 7 the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, with the assistance 
of the United Nations Commission, reached a preliminary agreement in Batavia. 
The agreement called for the restoration of the Republic at the residency of 
Jogjakarta, the participation by the Republicans in The Hague Conference, and 
the issuance of a cease-fire order. As a result of this agreement, and in the 
hope that it might lead to further implementation of the Security Council reso- 
lutions and the attainment of the political settlement, the representatives of 
Australia and India in the General Assembly offered draft resolutions proposing 
postponement of further consideration of the problem until the fourth session. 
After a brief but acrimonious debate indicating the opposition of the Soviet 
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bloc to this proposed resolution, the General Assembly on May 11 adopted 
the Australian draft by a vote of 43 in favor to 6 opposed, with 8 abstentions. 

Subsequently the Netherlands Government returned the Republican Govern- 
ment to the residency of Jogjakarta and withdrew its troops from that residency. 
During the summer of 1949 the parties, meeting under the auspices of the United 
Nations Commission, agreed upon a cease-fire order, a military manual, and the 
terms for holding the Round Table Conference at The Hague. At the same 
time conferences between officials of the Republic and of the Federal Consulta- 
tive Assembly, representing other local governments in Indonesia, were held 
in Batavia and Jogjakarta. These discussions indicated that a substantial 
agreement existed among all Indonesian representatives regarding the nature 
of the contemplated Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 


THE HAGUE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


The Conference opened on August 23. The Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the Republic of Indonesia, the Federal Consultative Assembly, and the United 
Nations Commission participated in the work of the Conference during the 
months of August, September, and October. The Commission succeeded in bring- 
ing the parties together on several critical issues. The Conference concluded 
successfully on November 2, making provision for ratification within 6 weeks of 
the agreements reached at the Conference and for the transfer of sovereignty 
before December 30, 1949. 

The results achieved by the parties in their deliberations at the Conference 
are highly significant. Not only was unanimity achieved upon the basic terms 
of the establishment of the new Indonesian nation, but agreements were drafted 
covering matters of vast scope and great complexity. The following documents 
were signed for presentation to the respective governments for ratification: 

(1) The charter of transfer of sovereignty ; 

(2) The statute of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, including appendices 
and special agreements on the principal subjects of future cooperation ; 

(3) An agreement on the transition period, including special agreement on 
the settlement of certain subjects requiring special treatment as the result of 
the transfer of sovereignty. 

In addition, the delegations of the Republic of Indonesia and the Federal 
Consultative Assembly drafted a provisional Constitution for the new Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia. 


ACTION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The agreements reached at The Hague and developments in Indonesia were 
considered by the General Assembly and the Security Council in December 1949. 

Discussions in both the Ad Hoe Political Committee and the plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly revealed that the great majority of members of the 
United Nations wished to congratulate the Netherlands and Indonesia for reach- 
ing agreement and welcomed the forthcoming establishment of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia. After all delegations which made statements, 
except those of the Soviet group, expressed gratification over the fact that terms 
of settlement had been agreed upon, the committee, by a vote of 43 in favor to 5 
opposed, with 4 abstentions, recommended the adoption of a resolution which 
welcomed the announcement of The Hague agreements and the establishment 
of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, and commended the parties 
and the United Nations Commission for Indonesia for their contributions to 
the settlement. 

In the plenary meeting on December 7, the General Assembly approved the 
14-nation resolution by a vote of 44 in favor to 5 opposed, with 2 abstentions, 
thus placing on record the all but unanimous support of the General Assembly 
for the action taken by the parties at The Hague. Moreover, both the Ad Hoe 
Poltical Committee and the Assembly refused to vote on a Ukrainian resolu- 
tion which took no account of the favorable developments since December 1948. 

The Security Council considered the Indonesian case on December 12 and 13. 
Except for the U. S. S. R. and the Ukrainian S. S. R. representatives, all mem- 
bers of the Council and the other states participating in the discussion (Australia, 
Belgium, Burma, India, Pakistan, and the Philippines) indicated their approval 
of the agreements reached at The Hague, and of the contributions the parties 
and the Commission had made toward final settlement of the question. This 
sentiment was reflected in a resolution presented by the representatives of 
Canada which congratulated the parties, welcomed the forthcoming establish- 
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ment of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, commended the Com- 
mission, and requested the Commission to continue to discharge the responsi- 
bilities assigned to it by the Security Council and in particular to observe and 
assist in the implementation of The Hague agreements. 

A resolution identical with that submitted by the Ukrainian S. S. R. in the 
General Assembly was submitted bx the representative of the same nation in 
the Security Council. This draft resolution sought to dissolve the United Na- 
tions Commission for Indonesia and to establish a new Commission, and took 
no cognizance of the commendable action taken by the parties during 1949. The 
Security Council rejected this resolution by a vote of two in favor (U. S. S. R. 
and Ukrainian S. S. R.) to nine opposed. 

The Canadian resolution was voted on in two parts. The first portion, noting 
with satisfaction the Commission’s report on The Hague Conference, congratu- 
lating the parties and the Commission and welcoming the establishment of the 
new Indonesian nation, received nine votes in favor to two opposed (U. 8. S. R., 
Ukrainian 8S. S. R.). The second portion of the resolution, relating to work of 
the United Nations Commission, received eight votes in favor to two opposed 
(U. S. 8. R., Ukrainian S. 8. R.), with one abstention (Argentina). The presi- 
dent of the Council ruled that both elements of the resolution were substantive 
and therefore subject to the voting procedure of article 27(3) of the Charter, so 
that the resolution failed to pass because of two Soviet vetoes. The chairman 
ruled, however, that the Commission had ample authority to continue to dis- 
charge duties laid down by the Council’s January 28 resolution, which is still 
in effect. This interpretation had been substantiated by statements of the 
United Kingdom and United States representatives in the Council. The chair- 
man further advised the Council that he would have the records of the meet- 
ings of the Council forwarded to the Commission so that the Commission might 
be guided henceforth by these views. 

On December 27 the transfer of sovereignty was accomplished, and on the 
following day this Government recognized the new Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia. In the months ahead the Netherlands and Indonesia will 
be engaged in carrying out other provisions of The Hague agreements. Specific 
matters remaining include completing withdrawal of troops, holding of elections, 
and, as agreed at The Hague, settling the question of New Guinea within a year. 
The United Nations Commission for Indonesia possesses specific responsibilities 
under the Security Council’s January 28 resolution to aid in arrangements for 
withdrawal of troops and for the holding of elections in certain areas in Indo- 
nesia. The parties have requested the Commission to observe and aid in general 
implementation of the agreements, and the Commission has expressed its 
intention to continue to assist the parties on these matters in 1950. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE BERLIN CASE 


Yarly in 1948 the Soviet authorities in Germany imposed a series of restrictions 
on transportation and communications between Berlin and the western zones of 
occupation in Germany which amounted practically to a blockade of Berlin. 
Over a period of several months the Western Powers made fruitless efforts to 
secure the removal of the blockade through direct negotiations in Moscow and 
Berlin. They maintained resolutely their position and rights in Berlin, and kept 
up the supply lines to Berlin by means of an air lift of unprecedented size in 
peacetime. On September 29, 1948, all negotiations having led to nothing, the three | 
powers referred to the Security Council the situation resulting from the Berlin 
blockade. They declared that the blockade was contrary to the obligations of 
the U. S. S. R. under the Charter of the United Nations and created a threat to 
peace within the meaning of chapter 7. The Soviet representative, Mr. Vyshinsky, 
argued that the case lay outside the Council’s competence. When the Council 
voted to place the question on its agenda, he refused to participate in the dis- 
cussions but remained to cast his veto. The six members of the Council not 
involved in the dispute met outside the Council and after consultations with 
the parties developed a draft resolution designed to solve the difficulty. The 
resolution was accepted by the Western Powers but was vetoed by the U. S. S. R. 
The three Western Powers, having presented their case with great effect in the 
Council, nevertheless indicated their willingness to seek a solution of the situa- 
tion through any possible means. They refused, however, to negotiate further 
with the Soviet Union under the duress of the blockade. 
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A special committee on Berlin currency and trade appointed by the President 
of the Council, attempted during the winter months to reach a solution of the 
economic and currency problem by discussions with the interested parties. On 
February 11, 1949, the Committee reported to the President of the Council its 
inability to secure an agreed solution of this problem. 

The Department of State noted that in an interview with a journalist on 
January 20, 1949, Premier Stalin made rio mention of the currency question 
in Berlin although that question had been the announced reason for the Soviet 
blockade. Accordingly, on February 15, 1949, in the course of a conversation in 
the lounge at Lake Success, Ambassador Jessup, then Deputy United States 
Representative on the Security Council, inquired of Mr. Malik, the Soviet Rep- 
resentative on the Security Council, whether Premier Stalin’s omission had par- 
ticular significance. One month later, on March 15, Mr. Malik informed Dr. 
Jessup that Stalin’s omission of any reference to the currency problem was “not 
accidental” and that the Soviet Gqvernment felt that the currency question 
could be discussed at a meeting of the Foreign Ministers if such a meeting could 
arranged to review the whole German problem. In response to further ques- 
tions, Mr. Malik informed Ambassador Jessup on March 21 that if a definite 
date could be set for the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the restric- 
tions on trade and transportation in Berlin could be removed reciprocally and 
the blockade lifted before the meeting. France and the United Kingdom were 
kept informed of these informal conversations, and further clarification of the 
position of the Soviet Union led to the conclusion of an agreement among the 
Four Powers on May 4, 1949, as follows: 

“1, All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, by the Government of the 
U. S. S. R. on communications, transportation, and trade between Russian and 
the western zones of Germany and between the eastern zone and the western 
zones will be removed on May 12, 1949. 

“2. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1949, by the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, or any one of them, on 
communications, transportation, and trade between Berlin and the eastern zone 
and between the western and eastern zones of Germany will also be removed on 
May 12, 1949. 

“3. Eleven days subsequent to the removal of the restrictions referred to in 
paragraphs 1 and 2, namely, on May 23, 1949, a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will be convened in Paris to consider questions relating to Germany and 
problems arising out of the situation in Berlin including also the question of 
currency in Berlin.” 

The sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers took place from May 
23 to June 20, 1949. The Foreign Ministers agreed that the New York agree- 
ment of May 4, 1949, should “be maintained” and that the occupation authorities 
should consult together in Berlin in order to mitigate the effects of the admin- 
istrative split-up of the city. 

Thus, although the quadripartite consultations in Berlin led to no result 
and had to be terminated due to continued Soviet obstruction, a serious threat 
to the peace was—temporarily at least—removed and the situation tangibly 
improved. In this the United Nations had been a factor in two ways; first, 
it had provided a most significant forum in which the Western Powers had 
presented their case effectively and which thus focused public opinion throughout 
the world on the arbitrary and menacing Soviet measures. Later, it provided 
the occasion and contact for the talks which lead to the agreement. 

It would be unrealistic to conclude that the threat to Berlin has been perma- 
nently removed. In fact, within recent weeks the Soviet Union has imposed new 
and varied restrictions on transportation to and from Berlin. Although these 
restrictions have been much less serious than those constituting the Berlin 
blockade, they pose a continuing question concerning the intention of the Soviet 
Union to respect the agreement not to reimpose the blockade. The Security 
Council continues to be seized of the Berlin question. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE GREEK CASE 


Since the end of 1946 the United Nations has been actively concerned with 
the threats to the independence and territorial integrity of Greece arising out 
of aid and assistance rendered to the Greek Communist guerrillas by Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The basic facts of this situation were first established 
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by the findings of a Security Council Commission of Investigation which studied 
the problem at first hand in the Balkans during the first half of 1947. Owing 
to the obstructive tactics of the U. S. S. R. in the Security Council when the In- 
vestigating Commission’s report was considered, the problem was referred to the 
General Assembly at the initiative of the United States in the fall of 1947. The 
General Assembly thereupon established the Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB) and instructed it to keep the entire situation under continuous ob- 
servation and to make its services available to the four Balkan states in the 
interest of achieving peaceful settlement of their differences. Greece’s northern 
neighbors were called upon by the Assembly not to furnish any aid or assist- 
ance to the Greek guerrillas in their fight against the legitimate government of 
Greece. All four states were called upon to cooperate among themselves and with 
the new Balkan Committee in order to achieve normal and good neighborly 
relations, regularization of frontier relations, and a peaceful solution of the 
problem of refugees and minorities. 

For more than 2 years the Special Committee on the Balkans has faithfully 
pursued its dual role as the watchdog of the United Nations in the troubled area 
and as the authorized agency of the General Assembly for conciliation purposes. 
While the observation activities of the Balkan Committee have been more effec- 
tive than its efforts in the conciliation field, the General Assembly has continued 
to vest both of these functions in the committee, and strengthened and clarified 
its terms of reference in successive resolutions adopted at the third and fourth 
sessions of the Assembly in 1948 and 1949. In its reports to the most recent 
session of the Assembly the Balkan Committee showed that illegal aid to the 
Greek guerrillas had continued, largely from Albania and Bulgaria, while aid 
from Yugoslavia has practically ceased. By overwhelming majority the Gen- 
eral Assembly defined the behavior of Albania and Bulgaria as contrary to the 
principles and purposes of the Charter and cautioned them against the increas- 
ing gravity of the threat to peace in the Balkans which would result from any 
‘renewal of aid in the launching of further armed actions from their territory 
against Greece. : 

Nine states are actively represented on the Balkan Committee: Australia, 
Brazil, China, France, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, United Kingdom, and the 
‘United States. The Soviet Union and Poland have steadily refused to fill their 
appointed places on the Balkan Committee, and the Balkan neighbors of Greece 
have also refused either to recognize or to cooperate with UNSCOB. This has 
‘made progress in the conciliation field extremely difficult. In the 1948 and 1949 
sessions of the Assembly special conciliation committees were created for the 
purpose of bringing together representatives of the four Balkan states in an 
effort to promote a peaceful settlement. Each time this special conciliation ma- 
‘chinery fell short of success when it became apparent that Albania and Bulgaria 
would not accept any agreement on frontier relations without a final renuncia- 
tion by Greece of its claims to the northern Epirus area in southern Albania,, 
‘claims which Greece has never sought to press by other than peaceful means. 

Encouraged by the moral support of the United Nations in their struggle to 
maintain their freedom, and strengthened by the program of direct American 
aid, the Greek people have substantially eliminated organized guerrilla resistance 
‘within their country, remnants of the guerrilla bands having fled into the terri- 
tories of the northern states. The very presence of the committee on the spot 
‘and the vigilance of its observation groups in the northern frontier area have 
acted as a deterrent to what might otherwise have been more overt forms of 
aggression against Greece by the northern countries. What has been a very 
grave threat to peace in the Balkans and to the world generally has thus been 
appreciably reduced, although the situation remains such that continued watch- 
fulness and public exposure of the facts by a United Nations body on the spot 
remain essential. It may well be said that without the active concern and the 
moral and political intervention in this case by the United Nations the situation 
along Greece’s northern frontiers might at any time during the past 3 years 
have degenerated into open conflict of perhaps ungovernable proportions. 


—Eeeeee 
UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE PALESTINE CASE 


HOSTILITIES, TRUCE, AND ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS 


The question of Palestine was brought to the attention of the United Nations 
in April 1947 by the United Kingdom, which requested that a special session of 
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the General Assembly be called to consider the problem. The special session was 
held and established the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine which 
submitted majority and minority proposals to the second regular session. By 
resolution of November 29, 1947, the General Assembly adopted a plan for parti- 
tion with economic union along the lines of the majority proposals of the special 
committee. It also appointed a new United Nations Palestine Commission to 
perform specified functions in carrying out the resolution. 

Arab-Jewish dissension over the future of Palestine thereafter took on the 
proportions of hostilities, preventing the carrying out of the partition resolution. 

A second special session of the General Assembly, called to consider the prob- 
lem in the spring of 1948, established the office of the United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine and discharged the Palestine Commission. The mediator was to 
promote a peaceful adjustment of the future situation in Palestine and to 
carry out instructions of the General Assembly and the Security Council. 

The Security Council, on April 23, 1948, established a Truce Commission, con- 
sisting of the consular officers in Jerusalem of the United States, France, and 
Belgium. The Truce Commission was concerned mainly with the situation in 
Jerusalem and was gradually superseded, in effect, by the mediator. 

Severe fighting in Palestine was brought to a temporary halt through a 4-week 
truce put into force pursuant to a Security Council resolution of May 29, 1948, 
ordering a cessation of hostilities for such period and forbidding the introduction 
of fighting personnel or war material into Palestine or the Arab States. The 
mInediator, in concert with the Truce Commission, was instructed to supervise 
the observance of these provisions, aided by a sufficient number of military 
observers. 

Hostilities were resumed upon exciration of the truce. Thereafter a new and 
permanent truce was brought into force pursuant to a Security Council resolu- 
tion of July 15, 1948, which determined that the situation constituted a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of article 39 of the Charter and ordered a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. This order was complied with. The mediator was instructed 
to supervise the observance of the truce. 

A further outbreak of hostilities occurred between Egypt and Israel in October 
of 1948. As a result of further Security Council resolutions, reaffirming the 
Council’s earlier resolutions, and with the assistance of the acting mediator, the 
hostilities phase of the Palestine conflict was brought to a conclusion by means 
of a cease fire agreement between Egypt and Israel in the early days of 1949. 

Egypt and Israel also agreed at this time to comply with a Security Council 
resolution of November 16, 1948, calling upon the parties directly concerned in 
the Palestine conflict to seek agreement with a view to establishing an armistice. 
In conformity with the Israeli-Egyptian agreement, armistice negotiations be- 
tween the two states were begun on January 13, on the island of Rhodes under 
the chairmanship of the United Nations acting mediator, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. 
An armistice agreement was concluded on February 24, 1949. 

Following the Israeli-Egyptian armistice, separate negotiations were conducted 
by the acting mediator between Israel and other parties to the conflict, resulting 
in armistice agreements between Israel and Jordan (April 3, 1949), Israel and 
Lebanon (March 23, 1949), and Israel and Syria (July 20, 1949). The Jordan 
and Egyptian agreements, respectively, included the Iraqi and Saudi Arabian 
participation in the war. 

Thus by mid-1949 the phase of hostilities had been superseded by effective 
armistice agreements brought about through the intermediary of the United 
Nations. 

By resolution of August 11, 1949, the Security Council determined that the 
armistice agreements superseded the truce established pursuant to its resolutions 
of May 29, and July 15, 1948. The functions assigned to the office of the medi- 
ator were thereby held to have been fulfilled and the acting mediator was relieved 
of further responsibility under Security Council resolutions. 

In the resolution of August 11, 1949, the Security Council reaffirmed the uncon- 
ditional cease fire contained in its resolution of July 15, 1948. The Secretary- 
General was requested to arrange for the continued service of such personnel of 
the existing Truce Supervision Organization as might be required in observing 
and maintaining the cease fire and in the performance of functions assigned to 
such personnel by the several armistice agreements. The chief of staff of this 
organization was requested to report to the Security Council on the observance 
of the cease fire and armistices and to keep the Conciliation Commission informed 
of matters affecting its work. 
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Pursuant to this resolution the Truce Supervision Organization has continued 
to observe the maintenance of the cease fire and the ehief of the organization 
has, together with his deputies, served as chairman of the various armistice 
commissions. This has involved extensive activity, including visits of ohserva- 
tion to the various fronts, to the headquarters of the armistice commissions, and 
‘to the capitals of the countries involved in the conflict. The present stability of 
the armistice situation can be attributed in considerable measure to the continu- 
ing activities of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization. 


EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE PERMANENT PEACE 


In the meantime, the General Assembly by its resolution of December 11, 1948, 
had created the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine and trans- 
ferred to it the functions previously entrusted by the General Assembly to the 
mediator. The continuing functions of the acting mediator after that date were 
those entrusted to him by the Security Council. 

The main functions of the Conciliation Commission were to endeavor to 
assist the parties in achieving a permanent peace, and to present to the fourth 
session of the General Assembly proposals for an international regime for the 
Jerusalem area. The specification of the functions of the Commission included 
measures to facilitate the repatriation, resettlement, and rehabilitation of the 
refugees and to seek arrangements to facilitate the economic development of the 
area. 

The Commission has energetically sought to explore all possible avenues that 
might serve to bring the parties together in a permanent settlement, but funda- 
mental differences have not yet yielded to these efforts. The principal issues 
have been the problems of the Palestine refugees, territorial boundaries, and 
Jerusalem. 

The refugee problem is aneed by the existence of approximately 750,000 Arab 
refugees who left Israeli-held territory because of the hoStilities, and who have 
been saved from starvation by voluntary contributions to a United Nations relief 
program. The Arab States insist upon the right of the refugees to return to 
their homes as provided in the General Assembly resolution of December 11, 
1948. Israel, confronted by the problem of large-scale Jewish immigration, 
and concerned for her security, has offered to repatriate 100,000 refugees as part 
of a general settlement of the refugee problem and a general peace settlement. 
This was unacceptable to the Arab States. 

The Conciliation Commission appointed an Economic Survey Mission in an 
effort to deal with the problems of economic instability, to which the refugee 
problem contributed, which not only hampered the conclusion of peace in Palestine 
but affected the political stability of the Middle East area. The General Assembly 
adopted a resolution based on the recommendation of the Survey Mission for a 
combined relief and works program under which direct relief would be gradually 
replaced by useful works projects furnishing employment to the refugees. Con- 
- tributions totaling $54,900,000 were asked of the member states for a program 
extending from January 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. The program would be carried 
out under a United Nations Director, with an Advisory Board consisting of 
representatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and Turkey. 
Legislation to permit the participation of the United States is now before Congress. 

The Arab States and Israel are far apart on the queStion of the territorial 
boundaries of Israel. Israel claims the territory now held under occupation, 
whieh is in excess of the partition boundaries of the 1947 General Assembly 
resolution. The Arab States base their position on the partition boundaries, but 
have actually claimed territory in addition to that allotted to the Arab States 
under the 1947 plan. 


JERUSALEM 


As to Jerusalem, the 1947 General Assembly resolution, which called for the 
establishment of the Jerusalem asea as an international corpus separatum under 
United Nations control,.was never carried out because of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The city has since been divided, the new city being held by Israel and 
the old city by Jordan. 

In 1949 the Conciliation Commission carried out its mandate of presenting 
to the fourth regular session of the General Assembly detailed proposals for an 
international regime for the Jerusalem area which would provide maximum 
local autonomy for local groups consistent with the international status of the 
area. However, the General Assembly, in its fourth regular session, adopted a 
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resolution directing the Trusteeship Council to complete the draft statute which 
it had prepared pursuant to the partition resolution of 1947 and which called 
for the establishment of the area as a corpus separatum under UN control. The 
Trusteeship Council was directed, after completing the statute, to proceed to its 
implementation. 

The ‘Trusteeship Council is now engaged in the first stages of the task 
assigned to it by the General Assembly. In the meantime, the states in occu- 
pation of the city, Israel and the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom, have indicated 
their opposition to the internationalization of the city. 


- UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE KASHMIR CASE 


Soon after India and Pakistan became separate independent entities in 
August 1947 the State of Jammu and Kashmir, which is contiguous to both 
these states and the population of which contains both Hindu and Moslem 
elements, became an object of contention. Hostilities commenced in the area, 
and on January 1, 1948, the Government of India brought the dispute before 
the Security Council. The Council established the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, which visited the subcontinent. As a result of the 
Commission’s observations and its consultations with both Governments the 
Council adopted two resolutions, one dated August 13, 1948, covering a cease-fire 
and the principles of demilitarization which should govern a truce, and another 
dated January 5, 1949, setting forth principles to govern a plebiscite in which 
the inhabitants of the state would decide whether to accede to India or to 
Pakistan. 

As the year 1949 opened, agreement by the two parties to stop hostilities was 
attained. Later in the year, under the auspices of the Commission, the military 
representatives of the two countries reached agreement on the demarcation of 
a cease-fire line, many sections of which had been the subject of contention, 
and this line was then demarcated on the ground by United Nations military 
observers. The United Nations observers, including American members, have 
been and continue to be instrumental in preventing cease-fire violations. 

During 1949 the principal effort of the United Nations Commission, which how- 
ever proved unsuccessful, was to facilitate the detailed implementation of plans 
for demilitarization of the area as a necessary preliminary to a plebiscite. Al- 
though Fieet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was nominated in March 1949 to be the 
United States administrator of the projected plebiscite, he has nevertheless been 
unable to proceed to the subcontinent to assume his duties because of lack of 
agreement on plans for demilitarization. 

Important among the Commission’s efforts to reach agreement on a plan for 
demilitarization, mentioned above, was the drafting of proposals for the de- 
militarization of the area, which, however, were not acceptable to either govern- 
ment. Renewing its efforts to achieve agreement, the Commission next suggested 
to the two Governments the conducting of joint high level political talks to that 
end. As the replies received led the Commission to conclude that such talks were 
not likely to prove fruitful, this approach was not pursued further. The Com- 
mission then proposed to the two Governments that they submit to arbitration 
the differences existing between them concerning all questions relating to the 
truce; that Fleet Admiral Nimitz be the arbitrator; that his decisions be made 
according to equity; and that his decisions be binding on both parties. Both 
the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, in messages to the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, urged upon 
the two Governments acceptance of this proposal. 

Pakistan accepted the proposal but India informed the Commission that since 
in its view the issues to be arbitrated were not clearly defined it could not 
accept the proposal as submitted, although it was not opposed to the principle 
of arbitration. 

In December the Commission, considering that it could do nothing further 
to bring about agreement on the truce as a prerequisite to accomplishment of 
its major objective, the holding of a plebiscite, reported back to the Security 
Council that there existed basic divergence on three issues: the right of Indian 
forces to station garrisons at strategic points in the northern areas of the 
State; the question of the disarmament and disbandment of the “Azad forces” ; 
and synchronization of withdrawal by the two Governments of their armed 
forces. 
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Since receiving the Commission’s report the Council has been endeavoring to 
facilitate consultations with both parties in a renewed attempt to reach agree- 
‘ment. In the meantime relations between India and Pakistan continued to 
deteriorate during the latter part of 1949, with the introduction of economic 
warfare and the failure of the two Governments to agree on several other out- 
standing issues. 

Thus the United Nations, which has been successful in facilitating a cessation 
of hostilities in Kashmir, is at present engaged in seeking a final settlement of 
the problem. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE KOREAN CASE 


From September 1945, when the Japanese in Korea surrendered to United 
States and Soviet forces, until September 1947 the United States strove to reach 
agreeemnt with the Soviet Union, within the framework of the Moscow agree- 
ment of December 1945, regarding the manner in which the urgent and rightful 
claims of the Korean people to independence should be met. The United States 
then- became convinced of the futility of further direct negotiations; it held, 
nevertheless, that the inability of the two powers to reach agreement should not 
further delay the early establishment of a free and united Korea. In Septem- 
ber 1947 this Government accordingly laid the whole question before the second 
regular session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, in the hope that 
the international organization might make satisfactory provision for the estab- 
jishment of Korean independence. 

The General Assembly decided that elected representatives of the Korean 
people should be invited to take part in the consideration of the question. In 
order to facilitate and expedite such participation and to observe that the Korean 
representatives were in fact duly elected by the Korean people, and not mere 
appointees of military authorities in Korea, a Temporary Commission on Korea 
was established by the General Assembly with the right to travel, observe, and 
consult throughout Korea. The elected representatives were to constitute a 
National Assembly, and might establish a National Government of Korea, 
notifying the Temporary Commission of its formation. Thereupon that Govern- 
ment, in consultation with the Temporary Commission, was to take over all 
functions of government from the military commands and civilian authorities: 
of North and South Korea, and to arrange with the occupying powers for the 
complete withdrawal of their armed forces from Korea as soon as practicable. 

The Soviet Union contended that the Korean question, like other problems con- 
nected with the conclusion of the peace treaties, did not fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations. It refused to cooperate with the General Assembly 
-and with its Temporary Commission in the endeavor to create a united Korea, and 
the Commission was denied access to that part of Korea north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, where Soviet forces were in occupation. 

The Commission observed elections, and the establishment of a government— 
the Government of the Republic of Korea—south of the parallel. The Soviet 
Union established in the north a puppet regime, the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea. 

In 1948 the General Assembly decided that the Government of the Republic of 
Korea was a lawful government having effective control and jurisdiction over a 
part of the country in which the great majority of the people of Korea reside; 
that it was based on elections which were a valid expression of the free will 
of the electorate of that part of Korea; and that it was the only such govern- 
ment in Korea. It created a United Nations Commission on Korea and directed 
it to foster in that country the principal objectives of the United Nations concern, 
namely, the unification of the country, the removal of barriers between regions 
there, and the withdrawal of occupation forces. 

This new Commission in 1949 made repeated efforts to obtain access to northern 
Korea but these were fruitless in every case. As a result it was unable to make 
progress either toward the unification of Korea or toward the reduction of 
barriers between the Republic of Korea and the northern regime. It observed 
the withdrawal of the United States forces, but although it had signified its 
readiness to verify the fact of withdrawal of the Soviet occupation forces in 
North Korea—which the Government of the U. S. S. R. had announced as 
scheduled for completion by the end of 1948—it received no response to its 
offer and could take no action. 
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The Commission found that the border at the thirty-eighth parallel was becom- 
ing a scene of increasingly frequent exchanges of fire and armed raids, and 
that this border was a serious barrier to friendly intercourse among the people 
of Korea. | 

The Commission observed that the Republic of Korea, which has made consid- 
erable progress in developing democratic institutions, looks to the United 
Nations for the solution of many of its problems, and that the Republic considers 
the presence of the Commission to have been a stabilizing factor in the situa- 
tion. The Commission found that the northern regime was, in contrast, the 
creature of a military occupant, which ruled by right of a mere transfer of 
power from that government. That regime’s activities reached deep into the 
territory of the Republic and interfered in an utterly irresponsible manner with 
the normal processes of political development. The U.S. 8. R. lent countenance 
to northern leaders in bellicose utterances and in refusals to consider ways of 
adjusting relations on any plane between North and South. So long as the 
opposition of the U. S. S. R. to the efforts of the Commission continued there 
was little prospect of achieving unification, and the situation in Korea was no 
better than when the Commission had started its work. 

The General Assembly in 1949 manifested its concern lest the situation re- 
ported by the Commission menace the safety and well-being of the Republic and 
the people of Korea and lead to open military conflict there. It continued the 
Commission in being and conferred upon it a new and additional task, that of 
observing and reporting any developments that might lead to or otherwise in- 
volve military conflict in Korea. To this end the Commission was given authority 
in its discretion to appoint observers. It may consult with the Interim Commit- 
tee, and it is under instructions to report to the next regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to any prior special session which might be called to con- 
sider the problem of Korea. 

The Commission has now again proceeded to Korea and has commenced its 

work. No striking substantive developments in the situation have occurred since 
the passage by the General Assembly of its most recent resolution on October 21, 
1949. 
The contribution of the General Assembly to the safety and well-being of the 
people of Korea has lain in the fact that it has given expression to the concern 
felt by the overwhelming majority of its membership with regard to the main- 
tenance of peace there; that is has expressly sanctioned the manner in which 
the Republic of Korea came into being, and proclaimed the lawful character 
of its Government ; that it has maintained in Korea its successive Commissions, to 
keep it informed regarding the situation and to serve as its visible representative 
before the people of Korea. Through all of these acts the General Assembly 
has indubitably given pause to potential aggression from north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel and prevented hostile actions from taking place on a wider scale 
than has been the case. 


Mr. Rusx. It has been said that in many of these disputes “credit” 
cannot be given to the United Nations because other factors played a 
major role. That is true, but the principal role of the United Nations 
is to maintain the peace. It must act on the one hand to overcome 
factors making for war and on the other hand it must take full ad- 
vantage of all factors contributing to the settlement, including the 
determination of many of its members to act in support of peace. 
If a settlement is reached and peace is maintained, the credit and 
prestige of the United Nations will take care of itself. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE NOT ESSENTIAL TO PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS 


Some have stated that the United Nations is helpless in main- 
taining the peace because it has no police force and that the result is 
excessive and fruitless debate. That conclusion is tempting but a 
little naive. A realistic assessment of the proper role of force and 
negotiation in the settlement of disputes will show that a readily 
available police force is not necessarily a magical panacea. Disputes 
come about in situations where emotions are high, where public opin- 
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ion is inflamed, where national prestige has been engaged, and where 
the parties have made commitments from which it is difficult for them 
to extricate themselves. The role of negotiation and debate is to 
reduce the fever, to find common points of agreement, to introduce 
the calming effect of impartial opinion, to mobilize world opinion 
against the overreaching and excessive view, to bring the contestants 
into direct touch with each other, to allow public opinion in the dis- 
puting countries to subside and to place upon the United Nations 
as a group political responsibility for results for which the parties 
could not readily accept political responsibility. 

These are the processes which are familiar to civilized peoples 
in both their foreign and domestic affairs and are the badge of sophis- 
tication. The onlooker may become bored with tedious debate or a 
succession of procedural resolutions, or may become scornful of com- 
missions and subcommissions and mediators and observers, but these 
processes are planned intruments for preventing war and settling dis- 

utes. It is important that those who live in compliance with the 

harter be strong enough to discourage or resist aggression. But 
it does not follow that a succession of disputes, even some which in- 
volve outbreaks of fighting, could be readily settled by the employ- 
ment of military means. If Hindu and Moslem or Jew and Arab 
are to live together in peace, they must learn to do so through the dif- 
ficult processes of adjustment and mutual understanding and not 
through military occupation. ; | 

It met be said that we are talking about the little troubles and 
not the big ones, our relations with the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, 
it makes a great difference to the peace and stability of the world that 
such issues as Indonesia, Kashmir, Palestine, Greece, Korea, and others 
yield, even if slowly, to the processes of peaceful settlement. The 
parliamentary veto of the Soviet Union in the Security Council has 
not been able to block effective action in many situations. The United 
Nations has developed alternative machinery by which it can proceed 
with the settlement of disputes despite a veto, except where the Soviet 
Union holds in fact a veto on the ground, as in the case of Korea, for 
example. Where the active participation and assistance of the Soviet 
Union has not been required, the United Nations has been able to get 
on with its job. Where the direct participation and cooperation of 
the Soviet Union is essential to a satisfactory result, its work has been 
frustrated and disappointing. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND SOVIET UNION 


Let us turn now to one of our central problems, the nature of our 
relationship with the Soviet Union. There would be no special prob- 
lem here if the Soviet Union should comply with agreements already 
made and accept standards generally adopted by the world commu- 
nity. The problem lies in the conduct of the Soviet Union. We can 
speculate whether this conduct derives from theory or doctrine, or 

rom the tendency of totalitarian regimes to unleash forces which 
even they cannot control, or from fears or ambitions arising from 
information grossly distorted by the machinery through which it 
passes on the way to the Kremlin, or from historical ambitions of a 
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Russian national state, or from other factors. The tangible, concrete 
problem is the conduct itself, and that conduct is not consistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations nor with the requirements of a 
just and durable peace among a system of national states. In our 
efforts to deal with this situation, there are a number of fundamental 
factors which we must keep in mind. ; 

In the first place, we should not use their conduct as a standard for 
our own, nor should our effort be merely one of reaction to the latest 
moves of the Kremlin. The great mass of our foreign policy is di- 
rected toward the constructive job of building, in cooperation with 
others, the kind of world in which we should like to hive. If effort 
must be diverted to deal with a-special threat created by the Soviet 
Union, it should be recognized as an essential diversion, but neverthe- 
less a diversion. No one could really suppose that we committed 
over $100,000,000 to an air lift in Berlin merely because we had no 
other use for that money. The cold war was forced upon us, but it 
cannot be adequately met by direct counteraction alone. The real 
answer to the cold war is the successful pursuit of the constructive 
tasks which are basic to our policy. In the long run, our strength will 
depend upon our loyalty to our basic principles and to joint action 
with others who share them. 
_ Next, we are prepared to discuss outstanding issues with the Soviet 
Union and to leave all possible doors open for an exchange of views. 
We are not prepared, as has been stated many times, to sit down in a 
corner with another great power and dispose of the basic interests 
of other governments or peoples behind their backs, We have insisted 
upon the proper forum for discussion because we believe that we 
cannot build for the future unless those who have genuine interests 
in a matter can be heard and can take part in the final decision. The 
record of the past 8 years will show the unusual effort which has been 
made by the United States and the Western World in taking the 
initiative to find possible points of understanding with the Soviet 
Union. The initiative from the West has been continuous and per- 
sistent. An arithmetical figure is probably not quite relevant to this 
matter, but the ratio of initiative in terms of approaches for consulta- 
tion is somewhere in the neighborhood of 40 or 50 to 1 in this period. 
There have been remarkably few instances of an initiative on the part 
of the Soviet Union to find common points of contact with the rest. 
The door to negotiation is always open on our side. It has been said 
that the United Nations itself is a house of a thousand doors, and they 
are always there. And there remain the ordinary channels of diplo- 
macy, which are open at all times. | 

When the record of agreement is analyzed, it will be seen, as stated 
by the Secretary of State, “That agreements reached with the Soviet 

overnment are useful when those agreements register facts or a situ- 
ation which exists and that they are not useful when they are merel 
agreements which do not register the existing facts.” While we see 
agreements in appropriate forums, we must continue to work.to create 
conditions in which Soviet self-interest will bring them to conduct 
which is acceptable to the rest of the world. That effort is exerted 
across a wide range of problems and a diversity of techniques. 

The foregoing considerations apply primarily to the political and 
security activity of the United Nations structure. It is basic to the 
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Charter that its members seek to establish the conditions of peace 
which come from economic well-being, social betterment, the enlarge- 
ment of the field of human liberty, and the application of the concept 
of a trusteeship to certain non-self-governing peoples. Time does not 
permit a detailed examination of these activities but supplementary. 
statements or materials could be made available if the subcommittee 
considers it desirable. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS UNDER CHARTER 


If we have strongly supported the United Nations system, we have 
also participated vigorously and actively in the development of 
another instrument to bring us nearer our goals of peace, freedom and 
economic well-being in regional association. The Charter itself en- 
visaged such regional developments. The Vandenberg resolution 
pointed out specifically to the desirability of DAG Saale utilization of 
the regional concept. The basic necessities of our situation both in the 
American Hemisphere and in the North Atlantic made it essential that 
we and other peoples who want the same things take additional steps 
to make ourselves strong enough to resist forces of aggression. No 
nation is strong enough to do this alone. The strength of free men 
does not lie in military force alone but in a combination of moral and 
material strength derived from basic principles, free democratic insti- 
tutions, free exercise of the right to differ, and a free economic and 
social system. To realize that strength it is essential to develo 
unity of purpose and action, particularly when freedom is threatene 
by totalitarian unity. The developnient of moral and material force 
and. effective unity requires action at every level; local, national, and 
regional, as well as universal. | 

Until comparatively recently we were accustomed to dealing with 
our problems in terms of the authority and power of the national 
state. It is becoming increasingly clear that a world of unregulated 
national sovereignties is unable to deal with present conditions. The 
trend of events is impelling us toward closer international associa- 
tion. In the Soviet orbit the process is imposed by dictatorship, in 
the free world it is developing more slowly, but more surely, by the 
agreement of free men. This trend naturally develops fastest among 
nations having the greatest community of interest and principles. It 
has long been evident in the Americas and more recently in western 
Europe and in the North Atlantic community and is beginning to find 
expression in other parts of the world. 

In the Americas the United States has realized for 125 years that 
any attempt by an outside power to impose its way of life on any 
American nation would be in effect an attack upon our way of life. 
In 1947 all the American Republics recorded in the Rio Treaty their 
realization of the fact that an attack on any one would be an attack 
upon each one. In 1949 the United States, Canada: and 10 free Euro- 
pean nations recognized in the North Atlantic Treaty that an attack 
upon any one of them would be in fact an attack upon them all. The 
Senate ratified both treaties by overwhelming majorities. The Con- 
gress went further, in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, by 
requiring that American military assistance “be used to promote an 
integrated defense of the North Atlantic area.” 
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MONROE DOCTRINE 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. May I ask a historical question? Why 
does an official statement like this refer to 125 years ago? I imagine 
you are referring to the pronouncement by Monroe, are you not? 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, the reference here was not to the specific 
text or declaration of the Monroe Doctrine as much as to the basic 
political realization that went along with it. This was an attempt to 
refer to an understanding, a feeling on our part that an attempt by an 
outside power to come to this hemisphere would be an attempt on us. 
It is true the Monroe Doctrine gave tangible expression to that, but 
the feeling behind it was broader than the declaration itself. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We have a congressional resolution earlier 
than that, do we not? Why is it that all historians and all representa- 
tives of bureaucratic governments always hate to give Congress 
credit for anything, yet you mention the Vandenberg resolution and a 
few other things? the Connally resolution had some influence upon 
bringing the United Nations into existence, did it not? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Why, in our foreign policy, do we leave 
out probably the most precious of all congressional actions ? 

Mr. Rusk. It was not left out through selection, Mr. Chairman; 
more by inadvertence, I should think. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Probably because you read certain books. 
The State Department has gotten out publications on the Monroe 
Doctrine, but it leaves out what to my mind is the most important 
thing in the development of the idea. Can’t we go back a little bit 
further and get some resolutions? You see, this very theory that 
vou are talking about had its origin right in the beginning of our 
Government. hen Congress made a pronouncement I think that 
President Monroe would have been a very, very brave man if he had 
done anything else but what he did. That is where he got his senti- 
ment, not from something else. And that occurred quite a while 
before. That occurred back in Madison’s administration. 

I do not want to take exception to your statement, but when you | 
say 125 years ago and you take 125 years from 1950 you get 1825, 
which is pretty close to the Monroe Doctrine. Let’s add a few years 
to that and get at the truth. 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, I think your point is well taken, and 
with your permission I should like to amend my statement. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You do not need to amend your state- 
ment. I think the discussion has done everything that is necessary. 

Mr. Rusx. In Europe the three nations of Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg have agreed to form and are laboriously perfecting 
an economic union. These three governments, with France and the 
United Kingdom, have entered into the Brussels Treaty which, like 
the Rio and North Atlantic Treaties, recognizes that an attack on 
one is an attack on all. In the Council of Europe a dozen European 
countries are seeking new means of dealing with problems which 
are more of European than of national concern. In the Organiza- 
tion for Kuropean Economic Cooperation progress, more limited than 
we would like to see but still progress, is being made in dealing with 
the complex practical problems which must be solved in breaking down , 
barriers to the movement of goods and money. 
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These are not the only special groupings which arise out of genuine 
identity of interest. e have long been familiar with the voluntary 
association of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We ourselves 
have a special relationship with the Philippines. Trends toward the 
recognition of a community of interest are evident in the Middle East, 
in southern and southeast Asia and in the Pacific. We have expressed 
on a number of occasions our sympathy for the development of 
regional groupings which are consistent with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter and whose members are prepared to act in support 
of peace. | 

I cite these steps, far-reaching as they would have appeared a very 
few years ago, not as final answers in themselves but as steps on a very 
clear path. We need many further steps, and some of them may be 
vary far-reaching. The important thing is that they be right. All 
of us are confronted day by day with pressing practical problems of 
which the solutions cannot wait for the development of dramatic new 
institutions. It is easy to overemphasize the importance of institu- 
tional change. The basic problems, economic, political, and military, 
must be solved in any event, and they must be solved by whatever 
means are available. If new institutions are required to meet our 
situation, we should use them, but it does not follow that me meet our 
situation by proposing institutional change. 


MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


One of the most difficult problems in any new international ar- 
rangement is the question of membership. The smaller and more 
closely related the group the easier it is to make progress but the great- 
er the problem of those who are excluded. We can and do work out 
the answers to many problems with our neighbor, Canada, with com- 
parative ease. Between the Canadians and ourselves the community 
of interest and of approach is clear. But all of our relations with 
Canada are colored by the relations each of us has with other coun- 
tries. The tighter and more far-reaching the arrangement, the more 
serious the problem of membership becomes. The use of different 
arrangements, with different membership, to deal with different prob- 
lems is valuable in preventing sharp distinction between the “ins” and 
the “outs.” 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you not think it would be a good idea 
to add this sentence right there, that Canada has not yet taken her 
seat in the Pan American Union ? 

Mr. Rusx. That is correct. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think that there is an outstanding 
illustration between two ultra friendly states of the pull and the tug 
of the regional idea, an illustration which can be made in all truth- 
fulness and in all sincerity and which shows that there are thin 
sometimes bigger than the idea of cooperating with their best friends, 
and I believe that those things which I have called bigger are the im- 
ponderables which you have to deal with in matters of this kind. 
~ Mr. Rusk. While common interest offers the best basis for sound 
and practical progress toward closer international association, all 
steps in this direction must be consistent with and serve to faciltiate 
achievement of the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 
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ALL METHODS MUST BE USED 


In addition to our activities in the United Nations and in important 
regional groupings, we continue to conduct a great mass of our busi- 
ness through bilateral relations with more than 70 governments. 
These involve questions of trade and travel, private investment and 
governmental assistance, and countless matters of daily business which 
affect us all. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot select a bilateral, a regional, or a universal 
pattern for exclusive use. The conduct of our foreign relations in- 
volves such mass and complexity that all methods and all approaches 
must be fully utilized. We can understand that one group of citizens 
might wish to emphasize one approach and others may wish to urge 
ancther, But government, which is responsible for acting across 
the board in the national interest, must use them all. They are closely 
interrelated and mutually dependent. The economic problems of 
-western Europe involve dollar and sterling problems far beyond the 
confines of the North Atlantic. They involve relations between man- 
ufacturing nations and primary producers, between competitive and 
complementary economies. The United Nations system itself is power- 
fully strengthened and reinforced by the development of the inter- 
American system and the North Atlantic community. The successful 
performance of the United Nations in turn depends upon constant 
consultation and collaboration between many governments on a bilat- 
eral basis. Our bilateral relations with a number of nations have 
become more intimate and mutually beneficial through daily asso- 
ciation in common efforts in the United Nations. At times we may 
be able to move more rapidly in one sphere than in another. The 
sum total of these efforts is required to move us ahead, each consistent 
with and supporting the other and all directed toward the same goals. 

It should be noted in passing that governmental action is not the 
sum total of our foreign relations. Millions of our private citizens 
are in direct contact with men and women beyond our borders, in 
business, in schools, in professions, in missions, in personal friend- 
ships and family associations, and in the infinite ways in which the 
peoples of the world break through national frontiers. This direct 
action by our people has much to do with the shaping of our foreign 
policy and the opimion of others as to our purposes and our aims. 


METHODS OF STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The great diversity of our effort is well illustrated by a brief refer- 
ence to the legislative problems in the field of foreign affairs now 
before the Congress. The effort to strengthen the United Nations 
and its related agencies is represented by the Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, by the Point Four program, by Palestine 
refugee legislation, by proposals to lift certain ceilings on United 
States contributions to international organizations, by the Convention 
on Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations, by the proposed 
Genocide Convention, and others. Current legislative measures de- 
signed to strengthen the free world include renewal of the mutual 
defense assistance program, continuation of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act, the Charter of the Organization of the American States, and 
legislation to provide privileges and immunities for members of the 
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Council of the Organization of American States. There are a con- 
siderable number of items before the Congress which affect our bilat- 
eral relations with other countries, such as tuna conventions with 
Mexico and Costa Rica, legislation to provide aid to destitute Ameri- 
cans abroad, Ecuadorean earthquake relief, a number of agreements 
between ourselves and Mexico and Canada arising from our status 
as neighbors, and on through a long list of others, many of a routine 
and undramatic character, but all filling an important place in the 
total impact of our foreign policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we in the State Department shall 
follow with great attention what is said both in these hearings and in 
the larger debate throughout the country. We shall take an active 
public part in bringing out the issues and identifying the major 
questions. As a part of our regular work in the Department we shall 
continually reassess the situation with respect to international organi- 
zations and shall consult continuously with Members of the Congress, 
other parts of the executive branch, and private persons and organ- 
izations. The proposals before you represent a considerable matur- 
-ing of thought over similar proposals of a year or two ago, and we 
have no doubt but that this process of refinement and development will 
continue. It may be that some of the proposals which now a en’ to 
diverge in important respects may be joined in the course of rther 
discussion. 

The President and the Congress will be giving the most serious 
and careful consideration to our attitude on amendments to the Charter 
of the United Nations in connection with the review called for in the 
Charter itself. We need to recall the careful preparations which were 
required in drafting the original Charter and in bringing the United 
Nations into existence. That preparation required several years of 
intensive study, careful consideration by many departments and 
agencies of the executive branch, full participation by leaders of the 
Congress and preliminary conversations with a large number of other 
governments. The issues which will be before us require no less care 
and attention; in fact, many of them are even more fundamental in 
character than those which we confronted at.the time of the drafting 
of the present Charter. Although it may now appear that the date 
originals indicated in the Charter—1955-56—is a long way off, the 
intervening time could be fully and profitably used. Nor can we be 
certain that the question of Charter amendment might not be seriously 
raised before that date. 

We earnestly hope that those who are presently supporting impor- 
tant changes in our present structure of one kind or another will 
agree that foreign policy action cannot await a final determination on 
forms of organization. We shall never be in a final or frozen position 
with respect to formal organization. 


STRONG SUPPORT OF UN NECESSARY 


Our present task stems from the heavy responsibilities which we as a 
nation have had thrust upon us: responsibilities to which we are un- 
accustomed, which we have not particularly sought, for which we have 
not been fully prepared. We must strongly support the United 
Nations as an indispensable organization of the entire world com- 
munity and attempt to build there the world solidarity which will 
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cause each member to recognize that loyalty to the Charter is an ex- 
pression of realistic self-interest. We must, in our great regional as- 
sociations, continue to work for the security, stability, and well-being 
of free peoples. In our direct contacts with other nations and peoples 
we must place our relations on a friendly basis, use our energy and 
our encouragement to strengthen the forces of democracy and to sup- 
port American interests in every practicable way. 

Our idealism and our practical interests require the same policy and 
action on our ae The Executive, the Congress, and the public have 
important roles to play. We shall need unity and perseverance, 
imagination, and steady nerves as never before. Surely we shall find 
a way to act together as a nation even as we debate among ourselves 
what our further steps should be. This unity of our own can be 
translated into the unity of a free world, where we must look for our 
safety, our liberty, and our well-being. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Green, have you any questions? 

Senator Green. No. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. I am very sorry I missed the first part of your state- 
ment. I have listened with profit and, I trust, with considerable in- 
struction to a very illuminating statement here. 

I have been looking for your position in relation to any one of these 
resolutions that is before this subcommittee. As I understand it, your 
conclusion, which I did hear, was in substance preference for none, 
but “Go ahead, boys, and see what you can make out of it.” 

Mr. Rusk. At the beginning of my talk I indicated Assistant Sec- 
retary Hickerson will speak for the State Department on each of the 
resolutions before the committee, and I was giving an introduction 
to his statement. : 

Senator Witry. Was this the introduction? 

Mr. Rusx. His statement on the specific proposals will be briefer 
than the introduction. 

Senator Wiiey. You do not say anything in here about Senator 
McMahon’s suggestion, do you? 

Mr. Rusx. No, sir. It is not discussed specifically as a proposal. 
The issues which are raised in his proposal are indicated here, sir. 
The nature of the problem, the basic nature of the problem, remains 
the same: our relations with the Soviet Union, the basis of common 
action with the Soviet Union if possible, the action which we have 
take in order to obtain conduct on their part with which we can 

ive. 


POSSIBILITY OF AGREEMENT WITH SOVIET 


Senator Wier. Personally, do you see in any of the suggested plans 
that are before this committee, or in the United Nations, any possibil- 
ity of our joining with Stalin and his gang in an-attempt to main- 
tain the peace of the world? 

Mr. Rusx. We believe, sir, that in the long run it may be possible 
to bring about conditions in the world which will force the Soviet 
Union to acknowledge the self-interest of conduct with which the 
rest of us can live. To bring about those conditions we will need to 
act on every front. We believe that it is a very important thing that 
in this last session of the General Assembly 53 nations voted for an 
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‘“‘Essentials of peace” resolution which outlined what 53 other govern- 
ments thought were the essential requirements for peace. 

We believe that it is an important thing that our conduct and the 
conduct of the Soviet Union be examined by the world in the light of 
the various points in that resolution, and that as the opinion of these 
members of the United Nations freezes behind the Charter and 
strength gathers behind the Charter, and as majorities build behind 
the Charter, that will create not only a political but an economic. 
and military situation over a period of time which the Soviet Union 
will have to take into account. We do not believe that they could 
discount the fact that 53 nations, through no mechanical majority in 
the pockets of the United States, should have expressed themselves 
in such a formidable and forceful manner. 

Senator Witey. Your answer simply means this, that if the spirit 
and desire for peace in these 53 nations grows and expands, the impact 
of that expanded desire will have its influence upon the thinking of 
Mr. Stalin and his crowd, with the result that they will awaken to the 
imperative need of trying to get to some peaceful basis. 

Mr. Rusk. If that solidarity of policy and opinion is backed by 
increasing strength, not only in the military but in the economic field, 
then we Believe that it will have a very important impact upon the 
thinking of the people in the Kremlin. . 

Senator Wier. Now then, I get back to the original question: Do 
any of these resolutions pending before the subcommittee add any 
ee to the creation of that desire, that intent, that will of the 53 
nations 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Hickerson will go into the details of each resolu- 
tion. There are elements in each one of them which have a great deal 
to offer there, Senator. We do not want to do battle with the propo- 
nents of resolutions who have an important idea and are trying to 
get on with a particular part of the job in a particular field. Therefore, 
when we say that we may not support a particular resolution, that 
resolution wan still have in it a very important part of the picture. 

In one of these resolutions, for example, there is a great deal of 
emphasis upon strengthening the United Nations within the present 
Charter. In another there is emphasis upon the uses of article 43. 
In another there is a development of the universal approach in an 
organization which will include the Soviet Union. We think it is very 
important that we should have a universal organization which does 
include the Soviet Union. And another is directed toward the strength- 
ents of the free world. 

e cannot select among those at this point, so far as we see it. But 
there are elements of strength there which should be drawn together 
and used in many ways. 

Senator Wizzy. Well, I don’t want to pin you down to any specific 
recommendation, but it would help some if we got what you thought 
was the better or the worst of the resolutions. But I guess it is pretty 
plain that we agree on this, that the mere mechanism, whatever it is, 
will not do the job. There has to be back of the mechanism the intent 
and will of the parties to utilize it. 

Mr. Rusx. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Winey. So the mere passage of any amendment or any 
resolution ipso facto does not result in changing the mental attitude 
of any one of the contracting parties, do you thi 
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Mr. Rusx. That is right. 


RESOLUTIONS MUST NOT INDUCE COMPLACENCY 


Senator Witey. So what we are really getting at is that we must not, 
as I think Mr. Clayton suggested in relation to the McMahon amend- 
ment, permit ourselves to be given a sleeping powder or get in a 
mood of thinking that by passing any particular resolution or pur- 
suing any particular course it is going to bring about the millenium 
that we all desire, the day of peace among men and peace on earth. 
If we do, we are liable to find ourselves in another domestic or foreign 
Pearl Harbor. That is the one thing we have got to beware of, that 
we do not, by our proceedings here, give the impression to the general 

ublic that we are about to bring about a magic something that will 
ring us peace. God knows we all want it. 

Do you see any danger in any of these resolutions? 

Mr. Rusk. The principal danger in the way in which some of the 
resolutions have been discussed in the country is just the point you 
have mentioned, Senator, that whereas the job ahead of us is one full 
of toil and hard work and effort and steady nerves, some may be led 
to believe that by adopting a new form of organization somehow. 
you deal with these bitter and fundamental problems with which we 
are faced. 

I believe myself, sir, that public debate has become somewhat more 
realistic over the period of the last year on this, and that the pro- 
ponents of the resolutions out in the country, who have been debating 
this matter, see more clearly than perhaps a year or two ago the direct 
connection between what they are after and the daily task of our 
foreign policy, with which you and we are all involved. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Senator Witey. With relation to the question of seeing any danger, 
supposing that one of the resolutions, without mentioning it, were 
adopted and we got into an international organization where there 
was a question of surrender of sovereignty on quite a tremendous basis, 
as some plans envision. Do you seen any danger in that? 

Mr. Rusk. Senator, there would be very great danger in our raising 
with other governments major questions of American sovereignty un- 
less we knew exactly what it is we wanted, and unless we were com- 

letely convinced that that was what we did want and were willing to 
ollow through with it and really mean it and pay the costs. 7 

Senator Witzey. Who our bedfellows would be and how they would 
treat us in the future? 

Mr. Rusx. And also to know in advance that any such meeting, as 
dramatic as it would be, would be a success; that agreement would bare 
been reached ahead of time. In other words, to start down that trail 
and then fail would set us far behind where we are now. 

Senator Wizey. I think that is a very clear statement, and I appre- 
ciate getting it from you because I think that in this debate that is 
going on there is a lot of feeling on one side or the other. If you 

isagree with one you are damned by the other. The result is that 
there is not a clarity of atmosphere, or that common sense in this field 
of thinking that there should be. 
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This matter of national sata es | is a very significant thing in 
history and in the life of a nation, and if it is dissipated it may mean 
loss of liberty, as you readily understand. I am very happy to get 
your judgment on that. 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET RELATIONS 


You are connected with the Department. One other question and 
then, Mr. Chairman, I shall cease. I am just back from the Middle 
West this morning. Out there we are concerned about this foreign 
situation. Do you see any morning star on the horizon in relation to 
getting together with our friends the Russians? 

Mr. Rusk. Senator Wiley, we do not see any immediate and mag- 
ical answer to that question, either. We believe that there are good 
reasons of self-interest which should prompt the Soviet Union to try 
to live at some sort of peace with the rest of us, but we do not believe 
their present conduct indicates they are aware of those elements or 
are being guided by them. There are many specific points which could 
be resolved if there were a fundamental readiness to resolve them. 

Senator Wier. If there was a willingness to resolve them ? 

Mr. Rusk. A willingness to resolve them. | 

Senator Winey. Can we get together with them to talk on these 
differences ? 

Mr. Rusk. There is no problem of getting together. We are nor- 
mally in touch with them at Lake Success right through the year. 
You recall that the Jessup-Malik conversations led to the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade. But the problem is not the physical problem of 
contact or the diplomatic problem of finding a way. The problem 
is that of finding a basis on which you can talk successfully and arrive 
at a conclusion. | 

Senator Witey. Then the situation is just as critical in Korea, 
China, Tito-land, and Berlin? In other words, you have not seen 
aa Fo rovement # 

r. Rusk. There is no noticeable over-all improvement in these re- 
cent months, but as I pointed out in my statement, that does not mean 
that we do not get over one problem after another as we go through 
the year. A year ago there was a lively blockade, an armed blockade, 
around Berlin, which incidentally was seriously threatening the rela- 
tions among four powers. There is no blockade there. There are 
anxieties there, and there is harassment there, but there is no military 
action imposing a blockade. That is a small straw.. The basic situ- 
ation is about what it was a year ago so far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned. 

Senator Witry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 


UN AS CORNERSTONE OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Rusk, I am very much interested 
in your approach. Am I correct in my conclusions from your state- 
ment that you feel that everything we do must be built around the 
United Nations Charter and our United Nations activities? In other 
words, are you rejecting at the moment any departure from the funda- 
mentals of that document ? 
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Mr. Rusx. Yes, sir. We believe that whatever we do should be 
entirely consistent with and in support of the efforts of the United 
Nations. For us to take an action which would split or destroy or 
interfere with that work would imperil very great American interests. 

Senator Sarru of New Jersey. This would probably be in line with 
your thinking, then, that one of the resolutions reads thus as its open- 
ing, “That the Congress reaffirms its faith in the United Nations as a 
cornerstone of international policy of the United States,” and so on. 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. We take that position now. I 
wanted to get that clearly. | 

I notice on page 5 of your statement these words at about the middle 
of the page: “It is a fair question to ask whether, if we now embark 
upon an effort to redistribute governmental power in a fundamental 
way, we would not now unleash divisive and disruptive forces of di- 
verse interests and cultures at the very moment when solidarity is of 
the greatest possible urgency.” 

That would seem to me to suggest that to roam in the fields of an 
over-all world government at this time may be premature, for it might 
unleash these forces which we do not need to deal with at the moment, 
but we can move along in the pattern the United Nations has set. Is 
that a fair conclusion from that statement? | 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. Even if we do sit down with those members of 
the United Nations, some 52 of them, who by their conduct appear to 
be devoted to the purposes of the Charter, to talk about major shifts 
in political power and in the constitutional structure of the United 
Nations, very deep problems would be raised arising out of the dif- 
ferent circumstances of that many members and the great national 
interests of the members. Those cannot be gotten over easily, and 
in that process there might develop differences and controversies and 
clashes of interest which are now being set aside in order to build the 
unity envisaged by the Charter. 

Well now, I indicated that we are not closing our minds. So far 
as we are concerned, it is not our privilege in the Department of 
State to close our minds on the great issues that the country is getting 
before it, but we do want to point out that this is not the time to run 
the risk of dividing up the free world on issues of that sort, so lon 
we can get on with the main job as set forth in the Charter anit 
demonstrated in the action of the members. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You are aware, of course, that 
there are people who feel that we ought courageously to dive right 
in and face this so-called question of sovereignty. That is the thin 
that is being pressed on me a great deal by various groups who fee 
we are “ducking” the main issue and until we are willing to face that 
and surrender a certain amount of our independence of action, we are 
not quite meeting the issue that is facing the world. 

Mr. Rusk. My impression, sir, from the views of other peoples and 
other governments, would be that even if we had come to that con- 
clusion here in this country, if we dive right in, as you expressed it, 
we might find that we had dived into a pool that had no water in it. 

Senator Wirxy. A hornet’s nest! 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I am trying to bring out your 
position as strongly as I can, because these are the kinds of issues 


as 
as 
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that are presented to those of us that are being approached on this 
question. | 

In another place on page 5 you use this expression, which is part of 
the same thought: “In any event, there is no question but that the 
Charter can carry much more traffic if its members desire to have it 
do so.” 

I think that is along the same line. 

Mr. Rusx. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. We do not need to go far afield. 
We have the Charter, which can carry the load if we want to do it. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 


That leads me to this question. Are you thinking today in terms 
of amendments to the Charter, assuming the Charter is our basic 
document? Are you thinking in terms of amendment, or do you 
think it is unwise to move into the area of the types of amendments 
that have been presented to this committee in these hearings? 

Mr. Rusk. Senator, we are studying very carefully proposals for 
amendments to the Charter. They come in different categories. You 
recall, sir, that after consultation with Members of the Senate we 
took the view in the United Nations that we ourselves would propose 
ie the veto be removed from the processes of pacific settlement in the 

arter. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I was going to ask you about the 
veto. 

Mr. Rusk. So far as we are concerned, we are ready to amend the 
Charter in that regard. Some of the other permanent members are 
not ready to amend it in that regard. 

Then, in preparation for review of the Charter, which will come in 
1955-56, we must, we feel, make a thorough review of the Charter to 
~ see where it might need improvement and where additional steps might 
be taken, but that is a very long and complicated process, and we 
would be in intimate touch with the Senate on questions of that sort. 

And, of course, as groups in the country make proposals to us for 
amending the Charter, we are in our staff work giving those very 
serious and sober study. We are not excluding any study at this 
point of serious proposals for amendments to the Charter, but we 
would not publicly state our position on this point without full con- 
sultation, as we did in the case of the veto proposal. 

Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. I think that is a very wise attitude 
to take, of course. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS NOT TO REST SOLELY ON MILITARY UNITY 


I notice on page 7 you make this statement: “If Hindu and Moslem 
or Jew and Arab are to live together in peace, they must learn to do 
so through the difficult processes of adjustment and mutual under- 
standing and not through military occupation.” I think that is a 
very important and a very sound statement, and I am glad to see the 
State Department stressing that, but I am wondering whether we have 
done as much as we should have done up to date in other measures of 
bringing people.together than by just military strength and militar 
force. The limelight today seems to be on the Atlantic Pact, wit 
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the great strength that is involved there. We have had before this 
subcommittee the suggestion of an Atlantic Union which goes fur- 
ther than the pact, a preponderance of power, some of the witnesses 
have suggested. I am sympathetic with that. I think we may have 
to have it in our minds in order to deal with Russia on a basis she 
understands. But I am very much disturbed that we set our minds 
entirely on the miltary approach and not on these other avenues that 
seem to me so important, and I take it from your statement and other 
statements made here that you are thinking in other terms than that. 
You propose to strengthen our technique in the Voice of America 
poe and to waged y those things that tend to interpret the western 
world on questions of civilization and modern living together. Is 
that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Rusx. Yes, sir. Even in the case of the military assistance 
program, which you mentioned, Senator, we have insisted that that 
take priority second to the economic recovery program. 

Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. I recall that, and 1 think that was 
very wise, too. 

Mr. Rusk. We do not believe our basic problem is military might. 
When Secretary Marshall spoke on the subject of European recovery, 
he said our real enemy is economic distress, poverty, and disorder. 
We believe that is the case. Secretary Marshall also said it is un- 
fortunate to discuss many of these problems in military terms be- 
cause by doing so we tend to make them military problems. That is 
why in my statement I indicated that the constructive job of building 
toward the things we want to build is also the way in which we might 
meet this thing we call the cold war. | 

I agree with your observations, Senator. 


ECONOMIC APPROACH IMPORTANT 


Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Then you would probably say that 
we are going to put more emphasis, or just as much as we have in 
the past, on the spirit of the ECA approach. The ECA theoretically 
comes to an end in 1952. We know that after that we will have to 
have further moves in that direction, but the spirit of the ECA pro- 
gram, to help them help themselves, help them overcome economic dif- 
ficulties, help them overcome poverty, is a most effective means to 
meet this economic menace which faces us. In addition the so-called 
point 4 approach of helping backward areas to help themselves eco- 
nomically and to reach out for that freedom they are seeking is im- 

ortant. Those things are an essential part of our approach in our 
orsign policy to meet this terrible crisis. 


REGIONAL PACTS 


Let me ask you a further question. You speak with favor here, as 
we all do, I think, of the American hemisphere arrangement and of 
the North Atlantic Pact as regional arrangements. Does that imply 
that the direction in which the so-called Atlantic Union is looking 
meets with your approval, or would you rather not comment on that 
at this stage of the game? 

Mr. Rusx. I am very happy to comment on it, sir. It does meet 
with my enthusiastic support. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You mean the existing pacts? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Now I am asking you whether the 
next step, suggested by Mr. Streit and Mr. Justice Roberts, 1s the next 
step toward which you go in the direction of regional get-together. 

r. Rusx. I am sorry; I misunderstood your question. Mr. Hicker- | 
son will indicate in more detail some of the points. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I will postpone that if Mr. Hicker- 
son is going to touch on it. 

Mr. Rusk. We do not believe that this is the time to move along on 
that approach. | ; 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. As I classify these proposals, we 
have on the one hand the over-all world approach, which is repre- 
sented primarily by the World Federalists, and by the Hutchins plan 
presented in Chicago. On the other hand we have the Atlantic Union, 
which has the theory of preponderance of power in order to deal with 
Russia in terms which she understands. The third approach is what 
I think is your approach, which keeps the United Nations in the 
center of the entire picture, and permits reasonable amendments from 
time to time to that in the slower, but possibly more secure, evolution- 
ary process of trial and error is followed. 


EVOLUTIONARY APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rusk. Senator, perhaps there might be some misunderstanding 
if I did not, in agreeing with your conclusion as to my attitude, also 
underline the necessity of strengthening the North Atlantic commu- 
nity as the hard core of the free world, which can give powerful sup- 
port to the United Nations, and whose policies are directed toward 
the objectives of our own foreign policy, and who can help us carry 
some of this enormous load that has been placed upon us in this 
apes period. We do not exclude additional machinery in the North 

tlantic community; so that when we say we strengthen the United 
Nations and support it to the fullest, we must also at the same time 
ene the North Atlantic community and support it in the 

ullest. | 

On the particular question of how and at what time, we do not 
believe that the Atlantic Union meeting should be called at this time, 
as indicated by that resolution. | 

. Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Rusk, before you leave, your testi- 
mony and your answers to the questions all imply a faith in a gradual 
approach toward better international understanding, and faith in 
a theory that we have established a way in which the world can grow 
into international good will. Some day we may grow into, to use 
your terms, an organization which does represent the community of 
nations. 

Now, in answering questions about amendments to the Charter and 
things of that kind, you would rather leave that to growth, gradually, - 
again, rather than to take action that might get these 59 nations some 
conflict. Our witnesses pretty generally have felt that the world 
is in a desperate condition and that it can’t wait for this kind of. 
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gradualism, that the threat of the bomb makes it necessary to act 
now. What do you say to that? : 

Mr. Rusx. Mr. Chairman, the problem is not solved by putting up 
a new form of organization. If we could set up the elements of a solu- 
tion we could solve problems which are urgent under existing machin- 
ery. It may be that some important changes in the Charter of the 
United Nations will be required or will be desirable, but I think we 
would reverse the connection if we considered that you change the 
form of organization and that that change then solves the problem. 
We won't be able to get basic changes in the organization unless there 
are basic changes in the situation with which the organization is 
dealing. Our big problem in the United Nations is the attitude of the 
Soviet Union. Well now, it already is unwilling to accept the Charter 
as written. The Charter is already too much for the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, any increased powers given to the United Nations would 
have to exclude the Soviet Union. 

Then, if we exclude the Soviet Union, we open up some very, very 
Serious questions indeed about the nature of our contacts, the problem 
of procedure, the open doors, the attitudes of other nations in other 
parts of the world. By trying in an ill-considered way to push the 
Charter faster than the governments can carry it, we may offend a 
great many nations in other parts of the world, force them to decisions 
of policy which they hope to avoid, decisions which may not be made 
in our way at all; and finally we have less solidarity and less strength 
than we were looking for. 

There are some nations who are in quite a different position with 
the Soviet Union than the United States, and some of the issues which 
are being raised here about forms of organization put them in a very, 
very difficult position. So we ourselves must act with great care if 
we are to lead this international community toward increasing 
solidarity. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr, Rusk. 

Mr. Hickerson, please. 

Mr. Hickerson, for the record will you identify yourself, please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
| OF STATE 


Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John D. Hickerson. I am Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs. I have, sir, brief detailed comments on each 
of the resolutions which are before the subcommittee. 


UN OCORNERSTONE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Before commenting on the various resolutions, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to point out that you will observe that through these com- 
ments on the various resolutions runs a sort of philosophy which has 
been outlined in Mr. Rusk’s statement. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
that philosophy says that we believe, in the Department of State, that 
the United Nations is and should remain the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy. We believe that we should proceed very cautiously in this‘ 
which has been referred to as great national debate brought about by 
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the institutions of the world, lest action be taken which might weaken 
or jeopardize a going concern in the illusory hope of getting some- 
thing better. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


The first resolution with which your committee dealt was Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 52, In commenting on that, sir, may I take 
the occasion to say that all of us in the Department of State who 
deal with these matters have a large consciousness of your interest, 
your own contributions in this field over a long period of years. We 
recognize fully the deep interest that you have m international organ- 
ization and the great contributions which you have made. We recog- 
nize and appreciate the motives which impelled you to be one of the 
cosponsors of this resolution. 

There has been extensive and impressive testimony presented to this 
committee in behalf of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 52. I donot, 
therefore, need to discuss all the considerations involved. I shall, in- 
stead, point out certain foreign-policy considerations which must be 
taken into account. 


EXISTING AUTHORITY OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


I think we should remind ourselves of what we have been doing in 
the United Nations. As it stands, the General Assembly under article 
11 of the Charter can make recommendations in regard to any question 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security unless, 
of course, the Security Couneil is dealing with this particular question. 

In 1947 the United States went so far in one particular case as to 

state that— 
If it shou’d become necessary to call a special session of the General Assembly 
to consider threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece, the Government of the United States would be prepared to cooperate 
with other members of the United Nations in putting into effect whatever meas- 
ures are recommended by the General Assembly for the protection of Greece. 

During the last session the General Assembly recommended to all 
members of the United Nations and to all other states that they refrain 
from assistance to any armed group fighting in Greece and that they 
refrain from providing arms or other weapons of war to Albania and 
Bulgaria. 

_ I cite these facts to point out that under the Charter as it is now in 
operation we have a framework through which any situation may be 
dealt. with through the recommendatory authority of the General 
Assembly. In cooperaion with others we are in a position to make the 
most of our capabilities through joint action when the members of 
the. United Nations wish to take such action. There are wide poten- 
tialities in the Charter which have not yet been explored, for the 
Charter is an evolying constitutional document, ae 


PACT PROPOSED WOULD LIMIT UNITED STATES FREEDOM 
Conclusion of the pact proposed in the resolution, however, would 


formalize and freeze the operation of this machinery in a rigid pattern. 
Such a pact looks toward maximum solidarity in support.of the pur- 
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poses and principles of the United Nations and against aggression. 
We certainly support this objective. But here we must distinguish 
clearly between the obligations to support the purposes and principles 
of the Charter by assisting the victim of an armed attack, and an iron- 
bound agreement to do so in every case with our armed forces. 

There are limitations to our military capabilities. We cannot now 
guarantee to assist every corner of the globe at once with our armed 
forces. We must be careful not to confuse and perhaps mislead the 
world by promising military assistance beyond our ability. 

This resolution not only calls upon members to support majority 
decisions, but it also may place practical limitations on the freedom of 
action of members in supporting a victim of attack in the absence of 
necessary General Assembly action. We may find it necessary to take 
action immediately under Article 51, and such action is, of course, 
authorized. 

Complete solidarity of United Nations members against aggression 
must be our goal. I believe that the American people and the Congress 
support our working toward the establishment of an international 
community both through strengthening the United Nations and 
through progressively closer association within the free world. 


DOUBTFUL IF OTHER STATES WOULD ACCEPT PROPOSAL 


In my opinion, however, it is highly doubtful if any of the great 
owers or a large number of the smaller and middle powers in the 
United Nations would be prepared at this time to accept the obliga- 
tions involved in this resolution. We must recall the difficulties that 
Senator Austin had in his efforts to obtain the assent of the other per- 
manent members of the Security Council to the elimination of the veto 
in matters affecting the pacific settlement of disputes. I know of no 
evidence that these countries are prepared to give up their veto on 
matters within the area covered by this resolution. Furthermore, there 
are still many nations outside the Soviet orbit which have probably not 
yet reached a point in their thinking which would permit them to 
participate in the proposed pact. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The question of the impact of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 52 
on the present North Atlantic Treaty arrangements should also be 
considered. The North Atlantic Treaty was put into effect on August 
24,1949. Its life has thus been but 6 months. The Defense Commit- 
tee and Council have only approved a general strategic plan. Detailed 
planning is in its preliminary stages. Many problems remain to be 
worked out. The danger is that before there has been a real firming 
up of the North Atlantic Treaty structure, before it can become a 
strongly knit source of ce to the United Nations and support 
for world security, it will be diluted and its organization confused by 
such a broad extension of the commitments of its members as to 
threaten its present usefulness. 

We have already told the world that the purpose of the North At- 
lantic pact is not simply the protection of its members. The North 
Atlantic Treaty does not lessen our obligations under the Charter, but 
is in fact a means by which the parties effectively support its purposes 
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and principles. The intention of the treaty is to provide for the secur- 
ity of its members and, by reducing the likelihood. of war, to contribute 
to the security of the world. But to serve in this way the North At- 
lantic machinery must be given a chance to establish itself within its 
present framework. | 

We are continually studying ways and means of increasing world 
solidarity, and the solidarity of the free nations. We are constantly 
in search of new means to reflect any increasing solidarity that exists. 
But premature efforts to reflect a greater degree of solidarity than is 
now apparent could have unfortunate repercussions throughout the 
_ world. I am sure none of the advocates of this resolution would wish 
to see this project put forward without real assurance of success. 


‘STATE DEPARTMENT CANNOT SUPPORT SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


In view of the above facts, we must state that we cannot support 
passage of this resolution. 

I assume that one of the principal purposes of the proponents of 

this resolution is to develop an intelligent public understanding of 
what is involved in placing in the hands of an international body the 
authority to make binding decisions in matters with respect to which 
the United States has heretofore insisted upon a veto. It is very 
important for us to know the extent to which the American people are 
prepared to do this. Discussion of the resolution should be helpful 
in clarifying public understanding of what is involved in thus in- 
creasing the powers of the United Nations. 
- Senator THomas of Utah. I think, gentlemen of the committee, that 
‘we will have to change our method, since these resolutions are being 
treated one at a time, and ask our questions now of Mr. Hickerson, 
so that we will talk always upon the resolution that is before us. 

Senator Wiley ? : 

Senator Witey. I have no questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have one. 

Mr. Hickerson, I understand this Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 
is designed to get around the embarrassment of the veto in case of an 
emergency situation. Do you think we have present machinery that 
can do that? 

Mr. Hickerrson. If the members of the United Nations, Senator 
Smith, really want to, I believe we have the machinery. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. In other words, you do not think 
the procedures in Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 are necessary, and 
apparently from your statement here you think it would freeze the 
situation further than we are prepared to do at the present time? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Smriru of New Jersey. And that the results that are aimed 
to be accomplished by this can be accomplished under the present 
machinery ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. If there is the will on the part of the members of 
the United Nations to take action, they can take that action, sir, under 
article 51 without this formal procedure. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, Senator Douglas is 
here, and I would suggest that I would be very much interested if 
Senator Douglas felt inclined to ask any questions of the witness. 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. I have asked Senator Douglas before; I 
am going to ask him now, since he is one of the sponsors of the resolu- 
tion before us, if he would not like to take a seat with us and join in - 
our deliberations. 


LIMITING EFFECT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


Senator Doucuas. Mr. Hickerson, I notice on page 2 of your state- 
ment that there is an apparent implication that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 52 would limit the power of this Government, or regional 

oups, to support a victim of attack if there were not prior General 

ssembly action. In other words, that this limits 52. 

May I ask you to turn to section 2 of the Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 52. Do you have it before you? It is on the last page, Mr. 
Hickerson. May I read section 2? | 

Such an agreement shall not in any way impair the inherent right of the parties 
to engage in self-defense under article 51 of the United Nations Charter individ- 
ually, or through other collective arrangements consistent with their obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter or the North Atlantic Security Pact, 
or the pact of Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovuatas. In other words, article 51 is to be as operative 
if this supplementary convention were signed as if it were not signed, 
and I wondered, therefore, if there is not some confusion in this para- 
graph of yours at the bottom of page 2. 

r. Hickrerson. May I explain, sir, what we had in mind in that 
paragraph. I was aware of section 2 of the resolution, sir, and I 
uite agree with you that the resolution would not impair in any way 
the right of action under article 51 of the Charter. We recognize, 
of course, that that was not the intention nor the legal effect. Nor 
would it be the legal effect of this resolution. 

What we had in mind in that paragraph, sir, was what might 
be a practical effect rather than a legal limitation. In other words, 
if you establish this rigid procedure, it would provide in effect that 
there would be a special session of the General Assembly in the event 
of an armed attack on one of the parties to the supplementary arrange- 
ment. If two-thirds of the members voted in favor of taking action 
including the vote of three of the permanent members, action would 
thus be taken. 

Now, what we had in mind in that paragraph was that, in view of | 
that formal arrangement, there might be a tendency, depending of 
course upon the circumstances in the case, on the part of governments 
which might otherwise take immediate action, to await the special 
session of the Genera] Assembly and the passage of the necessary 
resolution before they would do something that they had the right 
to do anyway. 

Senator Dovuanas. Does not that same possibility exist now? The 
can say “We will not act until the Security Council has given justifi- 
cation for it.” | 

Mr. Hicxerson. The same possibility exists. 

Senator Doucias. How does this add to any practical limitations 
which exist under article 51 at present? If these limitations exist 
in connection with the Security Council, this would merely substitute 
a limitation in connection with the action of the Assembly.. . 
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Mr. Hicxkerson. It would be an additional limitation that does not 
now exist. The Security Council limitation would exist in any event. 
But this might well turn out to be an additional delaying factor. 

Senator Dovanas. I would assume that the Assembly would meet 
virtually simultaneously with the Security Council, that communi- 
cation now by air is so rapid that special sessions of the Assembly 
would be called and rather quickly convene, and as a practical matter 
any nation, if it had a surprise attack made upon it, such as was made 
at Pearl Harbor or such as might be made in the event of an atomic 
war, would have to defend itself, and I assume that the system of 
regional alliances which we have built up and which I support would 
come automatically into play. | 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Well, I would like to have the State Department 
reconsider as to just how serious an added practical limitation this is 
upon the application of article 51. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Dove.as. There is just one other question, but not con- 
nected with article 51. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Go ahead, please, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doucnas. I would much prefer to follow you. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN NEUTRALITY RESOLUTIONS AND SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 52 . 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. I was just going to ask this question of 
the representative of the State Department at this place: I wanted to 
know whether the State Department took into consideration the his- 
torical aspect of what had taken place with regard to this resolution, 
and what took place before the opening of the war in regard to an- 
other resolution which in a sense provided for the lifting of the 
embargo of arms in favor of the victims of aggression. ; | 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. We did take that into account. 3 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. If you took that into consideration, did 
you not find yourself leaning to a place where we found ourselves 
before, under the ties which were imposed upon us by a mandatory 
neutrality situation ¢ 7s _ | 

. Hicxerson. I agree with you, sir, on that. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Is it not a fact that the State Department 
and the Government pretty generally paid no attention to the sugges-: 
tions about getting us free Fon the mandatory Neutrality Act until 
July 1939% And then the President indirectly suggested that he be 
given power which was already in a resolution before the Senate for 
some long time before that time. | 

Mr. Hickerson. I think you will recall, Senator Thomas, that Sec- 
retary Hull did not favor the Neutrality Act, that he did what he could 
in opposing the passage of it, and he predicted some of the things that 
subsequently happened. You gave support to that view, I very well | 
recall. And I think that you will also recall that Secretary Hull and 
the President throughout the time after the passage of the act con- 
stantly warned that in their view the act was a mistake, and would have 
ultimately toberepealed. = | | | 
' Senator Tuomas of Utah. Constant warning, but no action. Did 
we get State Department support for the resolution in 1937? 


A 
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Mr. Hicxerson. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. And finally, when the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee refused to consider an amendment to the Neu- 
trality Act on, to get the date exact because it is very important, July 
ee within 3 weeks after that refusal Hitler was in Poland, was 

e not ¢ : 

Mr. Hicxerson. A very brief time. It was the 1st of September 
that they started marching, I believe, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And it has been stated many times that 
the action of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee was a green 
light that we would not take sides in any controversy. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I have seen such statements made, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes, such statements have been made. 

Ow, we have changed our whole policy with regard to that, have 
we not $ 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir, we have. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. By the North Atlantic Pack. Do you not 
think that in the light of the fact that we have declared an attack on 
one of a great group of nations is an attack on all, which is the theory 
for the Rio Pact as well as the North Atlantic Pact, has so changed 
our policy that instead of there being any danger in this resolution, 
there is support of what we have already declared to be the policy 
to the world. 

Mr. Hickerson. But, Senator, this might well, and almost certainly 
would, include a rather considerable number of countries presently 
outside the terms of the North Atlantic Pact and the treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro. It is because we seriously question the wisdom of extending 
rigid commitments of this sort in such a way that we question whether 
or not the resolution would be a good idea. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Have we not always involved small and 
far-distant states in both our military and our foreign policy in case 
of war? Aren’t some states which are small and which could not 
defend themselves found automatically in war if we go to war? 

Mr. Hioxerson. I am not sure that I can cite the case of any state, 
sir, that is automatically at war when we go to war. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We should not name the states here, but 
what is the situation in regard to Panama if we find ourselves in war ? 
They may not make a declaration. ) 

Mr. Hickerson. I think Panama as a sovereign state does make a 
declaration. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. What is her situation? What is the situ- 
ation in some of the states which are trustee states at the present time ? 
I am merely asking these questions. We know that Iceland signed 
the North Atlantic Pact with a reservation, a reservation which I 
know they will respect and that all nations will respect. We do not 
want Iceland to come to our rescue. But are not geographical factors 
important—of prime importance? Do not propinquity and big words 
like that have an influence upon our foreign policy and upon our 
ery policy and especially upon our war policy if we find ourselves 
in war 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Then why should we be frightened when 
we know of the facts as they exist? Why should we be frightened to 
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extend and to make certain in the minds of all the nations that are 
members of the United Nations that the mere fact that they are mem- 
bers will make it necessary for them to act in a special way, sometimes, 
im preservation of an international ideal ? 

r. Hicxerson. Well, Senator, we have our obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations. "The protection of the organization 
extends to every member. We can assist them and other like-minded 
countries can assist them without the conclusion of a supplementary 
arrangement of this sort. 

Our basic difficulty with this resolution, sir—we appreciate the 
motives back of it—is that it would freeze a pattern along lines which 
may in a developing situation in the future turn out to be unwise. 

In the second place we have seen little evidence, sir, that any of the 
major peti or that any large number of small powers, would them- 
selves repared to accept any commitments of this sort at this time, 
and we think that if such a project were launched and it failed we 
would be worse off than if we had not sponsored it in the first place, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. If your fogie is correct, and I won’t say 
' whether it is or not; I ask this question so that we may get informa- 
tion. Have we not, by the adoption of the North Atlantic Pact, 
said to the world that so far as an attack upon these few nations is 
concerned, we will see that it won’t happen, but so far as the attack 
on any nation anywhere else in the world, we don’t have any obli- 
gation at all? What does that do to the United Nations organiza- 
tion? I hope that I will not be quoted as supporting a position of 
opposition to the North Atlantic Pact which is put forth in some 
parts of the world, but I do want to find out exactly the thinking of 
the State Department in regard to our obligations to the United Na- 
tions, the North Atlantic Pact, the Rio Pact, and the situation of peace 
in the world. That is the reason for the question. 


SPECIAL. UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 


Mr. Hickerson. Senator Thomas, the North Atlantic Pact dealt 
with an area of the world with which we have a very special interest. 
Our very security is at stake there. Attacks can come from that 
direction. Countries closely related to us by tradition, heritage, live 
in that area. Great sources of strength lie in that area. Their se- 
curity is as vital to us as to them. The North Atlantic Pact merely 
phrased into written form a recognition of what I have been saying, 
sir. It did not say that this is the only area of the world in which 
we would act if there were aggression. Far from that, sir. You 
may recall that at the time the Pact was signed the President and 
the Secretary of State made statements stating bluntly that that was 
not the case. They said, “Let nobody think for one minute that this 
is the only area of the world in which we are interested.” 

_ That is not true. There are special ties and there is a community 
of interest here that in our opinion makes this particular pact neces- 
sary for the security of our friends, necessary for our own security, 
and a valuable contribution to world peace. 

- We mention in particular certain areas in the Middle East. But 
in those statements the Secretary and the President reaffirmed our 
determination to carry out our obligations under the Charter. 
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‘ At the time the Vandenberg resolution was passed, sir, I am sure 
that in the minds of the Senate was the recognition of just what I 
have been saying here, that there are certain areas of the world so 
vital to our security that we may make special commitments under 
the Charter. But that does not lessen our commitments to other parts 
of the world under the Charter, nor indeed our determination to 
carry out our obligations as a member of the United Nations. 

(Mr. Hickerson has requested that the following additional state- 
ment be placed in the record at this point:) | 

A soundly based regional defense grouping such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
group may seem superficially to emphasize the lack of similar commitments 
in other parts of the world, but in reality it constitutes an additional element 
of security for those other areas. Any move, such as this, which strengthens 
the major free nations of the world automatically improves the security of 
all the free nations. It acts as a powerful deterrent to any country which might 
be tempted, by the apparent weakness of free countries, to embark on aggressive 
adventures. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is designed to strengthen the ability of UN mem- 
bers to support the purposes and principles of the UN Charter and hence to 
increase over-all world security. The US Government has made clear that 
tts entry into the North Atlantic group has not in any way diminished its 
intention to live up to the obligations assumed under the Charter or its interest 
in the independence and integrity of nations outside the North Atlanic area. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. If I can represent a very, very small 
nation in this question and say this, that if war should break out as a 
result of an attack on one of these nations in the North Atlantic 
Pact, it would affect us wherever we are. That is, war anywhere affects 
all everywhere, of course, and a nation far removed from the center 
of attack can utterly be ruined, so that it has an interest in the North 
Atlantic Pact. | 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Are we going to say that our interests are 
vital to a few states and not vital to others, in the light of that? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. We have not said that. We have said that 
we will carry out our obligations under the Charter, but there is this 
area in which our security is so much at stake that we make special 
eommitments. We have never said that we are unconcerned about the 
security of other countries, and that is not our position, sir. 

' Senator Doue.as. Mr. Hickerson, I think we are getting down to the 
nub of the issue here which you refer to in your statement. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN ASIA 


What is the new area, geographical area of added responsibility, 
which we take on? As I see it, it is Asia, under Senate Resolution 52. 
As you and Senator Thomas have developed, we have an obligation 
under the North Atlantic Pact to treat an act of aggression upon any 
one nation as an act of aggression upon. us. Under the Monroe 
Doctrine as originally suggested by Congress we have a unilateral 
obligation to protect the Latin American states from attack by a 
European power, and that has been since made a mutual obligation 
under the Pact of Rio. So that we have North America, South 
America, and the North Atlantic covered: Then by the Truman Doc- 
trine we protect Greece and Turkey from aggression. So that, as a 
matter of fact, about all that we have left that: is not. covered by uni- 
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‘lateral action or multilateral action are the additional nations of the 
Near East and Asia. : 

I have not been a critic of our China policy because I have not 
Yeally known enough to know what should have been done in China, 
and I am not making any reproaches on the State Department concern- 
ing the policy in China. But I would suggest what I am sure is on 
your minds as well as our minds, the tremendous importance of Asia. 
China has probably gone, with 400,000,000 people. We have left 150,- 
000,000 people in so-called Malaya, the so-called Malayan Peninsula, 
and another 400,000,000 in India. I shall not make any reproaches of 
the State Department for the failure to prevent China from going, but 
I think it would be a great blow to the security of the United States 
if the nations on the Malayan Peninsula and if India were to go into 
Communist hands, because then we would have a further 550,000,000 
peoples added to Communist control, or a total of close to a billion and 
a half, or about two-thirds of the world population. Under those 
conditions the free nations, from a population standpoint at least, 
would be in a very small minority. 

Therefore, is it not imperative to the security of the United States 
that we should prevent the Malayan Peninsula and India from being 
gobbled up, when at present that is an area which is not covered in the 
slightest except under such loose and ineffective provisions for secu- 
rity as are contained in the United Nations Charter? Is it not neces- 
sary that we shore these areas up with some added protection of the 
type which we have used in the North Atlantic? 

hat is rather a long question, but I think it really goes to the funda- 
mental geographical] area where in my judgment we should turn our 
,attention also. | | 

Mr. Hicxerson. Senator Douglas, of course we are interested in this 
area. Of course, we want to do what we can to contribute to the well- 
being and the security of those peoples. I would remind you, sir, of 
statements recently made by Secretary Acheson in a public address 
before the National Press Club, in which he tried to point out that many 

of the most crucial ape in that area are not military problems but 
are problems of fighting poverty and disease and developing a way of 
life that, in the fina] analysis, can be the only real answer to commu- 
nism. At the present time that is a bigger problem than danger from 
aggression. 

enator Douauas. I happen to be a supporter of point 4, and I think 
there is a very large area of application that can be made in both 
India and the Malayan Peninsula: But with the fall of China the 
Chinese Communist armies must be virtually on the border of Indo- 
china. With an insurrection from within which is, it is true, Na- 
tionalist, and, therefore, one branch of it is probably very sincere, but 
which also has Communist elements in it, the situation could deterio- 
rate very fast. 

I am not a military strategist, but it would seem to me that if Indo- 
china were to fall into Communist hands, the rest of the Malay Penin- 
sula would crumble very rapidly, and if the Malay Peninsula were 
to fall, with the pressure on India from Tibet on the north, and 
from the east, that it would be very difficult for India and Pakistan 
_to hold out. So isn’t it necessary to get added action quickly? And 
while point 4 is highly desirable, its effects are long-range. Point 4 
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will take a long time to put into effect, and it will take a long time for 
the program of point 4 to raise the standards of living of these 
150,000,000 people. This cannot be done overni ht. In the mean- 
time the Chinese Red armies will march, and if they start to march, 
what isto bedone? Are we to havea policy of a vacuum in that area? 
I hope not. A policy of doing nothing means Communist conquest, 
and if you reject the policy of doing nothing, what is left? 

As I see it, there are three possibilities. One would be a unilateral 
declaration on our part that we would regard an attack upon this pen- 
insula as an attack upon ourselves, and if we could get the British 
to join us in that, that would be fine. But that assumes pretty heavy 
obligations for the United States. 

Another possibility would a regional pact from which Russia and 
China would be excluded. But India has already stated that she will 
not come into such a pact as that. She has made it very clear that she 
will not join ‘a regional pact, and I think the people in these areas 
would reject unilateral or bilateral protection on our part or the 
part of Great Britain and ourselves in their areas. 

But if you could give them a universal pact in which they would join 
with others in protecting their security along with the security of the 
world, you might have a basis for getting their support. That, as a 
matter of fact, is the situation to which Senator Thomas and I have 
addressed our resolution. We believed that it was an effective way of 
ania up the United Nations’ protection for an area of the world 
which has not been covered by special pacts. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Senator Douglas, I appreciate, of course, the mo- 
tives which inspired you and Senator Thomas in this resolution. 

Senator Dovatas. I appreciate the motives of the State Department, 
too. We are dealing with a very important problem. 

Mr. Hicxerson. | would say, sir, 1n response to the statement which 
you have just made, that the United States and other countries who 
wished to take action could, in the event of aggression in a particular 
situation, take, without this special pact, any action that they could 
take with it. 

I would like to say, sir, too, that I myself have seen no evidence that 
the countries in this area to which you referred themselves actively 
wish to see a pact of this sort negotiated. I do not know what you have 
seen, SII. 

Senator Doueias. When we come to that, I have noticed, if you 
forgive me for saying this, that when the State Department announces 
that it wishes to propose such a policy, it has previously taken those 
steps necessary to make it a success, so that when they announce that 
they are going to adopt a policy the policy has already been adopted. 
And, as a matter of fact, that is the eadent thing to do. I am not 
censuring the Department for that. ‘That is the prudent thing to do. 

I would like to know if there has been any attempt, if it is not be- 
traying a confidence, to feel out these other nations as to how they 
would respend to such a proposal or to other proposals. 

Mr. Hicxerson. There has not, sir. 

Senator Dovgias. I would suggest that the State Department make 
that effort. How can you tell that there is no disposition on their part 
unless you start informal conversations? You do not expect them to 
sing solos to you across the Pacific, do you, or duets, or to have 
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antiphonal singing? These things normally result from conversa- 
tions. Forgive my semihumorous approach. That was not meant | 
satirically at all. You must feel out the parties on these matters. 
You cannot expect them spontaneously to burst one. They do not 
even know there is such a resolution as this before the United States 
Senate. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 


Mr. Hicxerson. Senator Douglas, I would say, sir, that it would 
be most unwise for us to sound out countries on a thing of this sort 
unless we have clear evidence that the people of this country are pre- 
pared to undertake the commitments and that the Congress is prepared 
to back them up. I would say, moreover, sir, that foreign govern- 
ments usually are not particularly modest in letting us know about 
things of major interest to them in which they are interested. They 
do not stand on ceremony. They usually find ways and means of 
bringing to our attention things that they want us to do in their behalf. 

Senator Dovaias. May I say that this last point that you make, 
that the State Department cannot move out in advance of public 
Opinion, is completely correct. I think you are on very sound ground 
and I hope that this whole discussion on these various plans will 
crystallize public opinion in that respect. But I do want to say that 
I do not believe that Asia can be ignored in this matter, and while I 
have not always agreed—in fact have seldom agreed—with the criti- 
cisms of our China and Formosa policy that have been advanced by 
many of my good friends on the other side of the aisle, I would say 
that if we allow any other countries to go into Communist hands, if 
the process of disintegration goes further, that there will be a good 
many of us who will feel that somewhere along the line United States 
foreign policy has missed the boat, and I hope it does not do that. I 
hope we try to deal with the danger which I think is imminent on the 
Malayan Peninsula. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Senator Douglas one question in connection with this Resolution 52. 

Senator Dove.as. We are getting into a witness’ delight, when Sen- 
ators ask each other questions. 


DEFINITION OF “AGGRESSION” 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I cannot see in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 52 anything that would protect us against the kind of 
warfare being carried on in the Far East, namely subversive influences 
from within rather than overt aggression. You mean in this an 
external overt attack. If the Chinese Communists moved into Indo- 
china, this would apply, but if the Chinese Communists stayed where 
they were and the movement was within Indochina, you do not deal 
with that situation by this resolution. Perhaps you cannot by any 
resolution. 

Senator Doveuas. I would say that we do not define aggression. We 
allow aggression to be defined by the General Assembly, and, in my 
judgment, as I think came out in the questioning when we testified on 
this, aggression in the modern world is more than a movement of 
armies across national boundaries, and it may well be that an inter- 
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national body would have to consider whether a revolution from 
within was spontaneous or whether it was in accordance with a mas- 
ter international plan, and if it were the latter, that it might become 
an act of aggression. But we do not commit ourselves to that. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then your answer would be that this 
probably would cover the kind of a situation that we have in China, 
where the movement apparently was entirely from within, but many 
of us felt it was motivated from without. 

Senator Dovue.as. That it might have covered China. It might 
cover Indochina. Most certainly it would give more protection than 
the policy of doing nothing. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Do I gather, Mr. Hickerson, from 
your reply to Senator Douglas, that it is the feeling of the State De- 
partment that they do not want to step into that area of responsibility 
that Senator Douglas is suggesting ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator Smith, after very careful study and 
soul searching, I may say, because we know that Senator Thomas and 
Senator Douglas’ want to help make the United Nations effective, we 
do not think the passage of this resolution would be a good idea. 

I fully share what you said, Senator Douglas, about the advantages 
of discussion and public understanding. ile we do not support the 
resolution, I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that these issues raised 
in this resolution should be discussed throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. There should be the widest discussion and 
real understanding of this. We need help in this situation, and the 
hearings of your subcommittee, sir, in my opinion will make a power- 
ful contribution toward an understanding of the issues with which 
we as an American people, and the Congress and the Government, 
have to deal. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We believe that to such an extent that I 
can say that if the State Department wants to have a press repre- 
sentative up at this hearing, he will be welcomed, and I can furnish 
him, too, the names of all the members on the committee in case he 
needs that. | 

The Department of State has been following very closely these 
hearings. The Department had from one to five representatives pres- 
ent at all times. The Department has also made a careful study of 
the transcript of the hearings. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Douatas. Before we proceed to consideration of the next 
resolution, may I ask consent to have inserted in the record telegrams 
and communications which I have received from leading citizens in 
support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. They will be included in the record. 

(See appendix.) 

Senator Douctas. We have telegrams of endorsement and support 
from Mr. Bernard Baruch, from President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, from Mr. A. J. Hayes, president of 
the International Association of Machinists, from Mr. A. W. Dulles, 
of New York City, and Mr. Robert Millikan, former Nobel prize win- 
ner, and others. Mr. Baruch has just sent me this morning a memo- 
randum sharpening up this issue of aggression. He requested me to 
call attention to a definition that no less a person than Mr. Litvinov 
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ee ae in 1933 at the Disarmament Conference and again at the 
ondon Economic Conference, and I should like, with the permission 
of the chairman, to read passages from this. 

I raise the question as to whether the Soviet Union would be pre- 
eae - accept today the same definition of aggression they proposed 
In | 

Senator THomas of Utah. I would like you to read them. 

Senator Dovetas. The definition which Mr. Litvinov proposed was— 

An aggressor is that state which first commits the following: 

Declaration of war upon another state. 


Invasion by its armed forces with or without a declaration of war of the terri- 
tory of another state. 


Attack by its land, naval, or air force with or without a declaration of war 
on the territory, vessels, or aircraft of another state. 
Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another state. 


_ And I think special attention should be called to the following. This 
is the Russian proposal of 19338: 

Provision of support to armed bands formed on its territory which have invaded 
the territory of another state, or refusal notwithstanding the request of the 
invaded state to take on its own territory all the measures in its power to deprive 
those bands of all assistance or protection. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Can we go on, then, with the next? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, the next resolution I believe is 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


This resolution proposes that the Congress go on record as favoring 
the strengthening of the United Nations and seeking its development 
into a world federation as a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy. This federation would be open to all nations and 
would have defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace 
through the enactment, interpretation, and met heen of world law. 

These are matters which the State Department or the Government 
cannot alone decide. They must be decided by the people, by the 
country as a whole, and when any decisions are made we have got to 
mean them. They are as fundamental as any constitutional questions 
with which we have had to deal since 1789. Since the considerations 
are of basic importance to the daily lives of every American citizen 
they must be understood before adopting the objectives sought in this 
resolution. 

I do not wish to imply in raising these questions that it is not fruit- 
ful to work toward the establishment of a more closely integrated 
world community of the kind we all seek. But I must state frankly 
that we in the State Department are not convinced that the world 
federation which might be developed from this very general resolu- 
tion would necessarily prove to be the way to achieve this. It would 
be unfortunate if, by placing emphasis on this particular organiza- 
tional pattern, we should fail to make use of every conceivable tool 
that may be devised to meet the problems with which we may be 
confronted from time to time. 

In our efforts to define the objectives toward which the people of 
the world should rally, let us not make the mistake of too narrow a 
definition. The general direction of United States foreign policy 
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should be toward the establishment of a world community in which 
there are effective standards of conduct applicable to all, within which 
nations muy live at peace despite the diversities of their political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions, and which will permit those who share 
common objectives to work toward them in a manner consistent with 
the peace and well-being of all. 

Any proposal, Mr. Chairman, for world federation must deal with 
-certain stubborn and inescapable facts. 

Among the predominant characteristics of the world today are still 
hunger and ignorance. Two-thirds of the world’s people live on less 
than adequate diet, one-half are illiterate, and only a minority live 
under truly democratic governments. How would a world federation 
based on democratic principles prosper in such a setting? We should 
recall from our own history that it takes more than a constitution, 
more than a framework, to construct a federation. We must also keep 
in mind that there exist profound traditional differences among na- 
tions based on history, differing political institutions, economies, and 
eecemPay conditions. 

If we proposed to go into a world federation, some compromise, at 
least some adjustment, would be necessary. Just how far are we will- 
ing to go in compromising our way of life and our institutions? It 
would be most dangerous to assume that other nations will agree that 
the American way of life is the best, and that for them to go into a 
world federation would mean to join our concept of a federal union 


COMMON GROUND NECESSARY FOR WORLD FEDERATION 


There must be obviously some common basis between the majority 
and minority to make a workable concern of any international organ1- 
zation, and in particular so close an organization as a federation.’ 
There must be some agreement on fundamental laws and institutions. 
We have known from our own national experience that law is effective 
only when it does represent common ground among the people. There 
must be some assurance that the majority will not take advantage of 
the minority and that the minority will not suspect the majority of 
injustice. A police force in order not to be a menace to its community 
must have an accepted body of law to enforce. It must be an arm 
of the government which has the respect and confidence of the people. 
What law and what institutions would govern the world federation ? 

The agencies of the proposed world federation would presumably 
enact, interpret, and enforce world law. This means a federal legis- 
lature in which the United States would be only one of the areas repre- 
sented. Are the American people willing to abide by laws enacted 
not necessarily with their concurrence? It also assumes a federation 
judiciary to interpret those laws. Are the American people willing 
to subject themselves to the decision of the courts of the world federa- 
tion? It further assumes a federation enforcement arm. This con- 
ceivably could be an enforcement arm against the will of the American 
people. Then there is a question of financing the federation. Are the 
American people prepared to agree to be taxed in support of the fed- 
eration? Since we are wealthier than any other country our share 
would be proportionately higher. 

As Senator Thomas has so wisely suggested, let us take advantage 
of these hearings in an effort to find terms of reference for our further 
study and debate. 
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Discussion of international organization can be most fruitful when 
it concerns itself specifically with objectives to be sought, practical 
st toward these objectives, including organizational forms, and pos- 
sible effects of such steps on the United Nations. As a first step per- 
haps we should reexamine what the United States undertook to accom- 
plish through the creation of the United Nations. 

There was broad support for the UN concept as indicated by the 
Connally resolution of the Senate of November 5, 1943. This resolu- 
tion declared that the Senate recognizes the necessity of there being 
established at the earliest practicable date a general international or- 
fearaeape based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 

oving states, and open to membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS MAY JEOPARDIZE UN 


These objectives are embodied in the United Nations, which is a 
going international concern on a world basis. We cannot afford to 
risk jeopardizing or losing what we have without some real assurance 
that we are cee better in its place. Proposals for world 
government must be considered in that light. Their proponents have 
a burden to show specifically that what they propose offers a better 
chance of attaining our objectives and has a real chance of a general 
acceptance. Perfection of constitutional form does not necessarily 
increase our chances of grappling successfully with the security prob- 
lems confronting us. 

This does not mean, however, that organizational forms should not 
play an important role in the development of national thought. Or- 
ganizational form is often the most exact manner in which to define 
objectives. It might be helpful to the American people if within the 
framework of the resolutions introduced by Senators Tobey, Spark- 
man, and Kefauver there were developed in some detail answers to 
such questions as the following and a public awareness of their im- 
plications: is 


REQUEST FOR DETAILS OF PROPOSALS 


a) What form of parliament is contemplated ? 
b) What voting arrangements? What basis for representation ? 
Would the United States be a minority? 
' (ce) How could there be assurance against tyranny? What guar- 
anties for rights of minorities ? 
(d) How much will the American people have to say about the 
level of their taxes? About the utilization of their resources ? 
(e) Exactly what legal authority would the world federation have 
over United States citizens? 
(f) Would the officers of the federation be representative of states 
or elected as individuals? | | 
(g) What safeguards are involved in insuring disarmament? Would 
it be necessary to place international observers in key industries? 
Would international control of key industries be necessary ? 
(h) Is it technically feasible to have an international armed force 
in a disarmed world! What problems would be involved? How, 
. for instance, would it be equipped? With what weapons? Would you 
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need internationally controlled industries? Where would the force 
be located ? 

z) What changes in the United States Constitution are involved? 

j) What changes in the constitutional authority of the Congress 
are involved ? 

We recognize, Mr. Chairman, that the growth of a world community 
requires the existence of an impressive beacon which reflects the aspira- 
tions of the world’s peoples. e recognize the importance of working 
through the standards which have been set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations. We recognize the concern of the American people 
-and their desire to review under present world conditions what we 
undertook to accomplish in creating the United Nations. We also 
recognize that organizational form can contribute to clarifying public 
understanding of what they do and do not want to accomplish through 
international organization. | 


STATE DEPARTMENT CANNOT SUPPORT SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


But for the reasons given we cannot support this resolution. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn ‘of New Jersey. There was one question brought up in 
the discussion of this resolution which impressed, I think, all of us 
a great deal, and that had to do with the substitution of the rule of law 
for the rule of force in determining international difficulties, Now, 
the advocates of this approach argue that unless you look forward, at 
least, to some sort of a world organization and the development of some 
kind of world law, you will never get to the place where the rule of 
law will govern the affairs of men. You will still have the rule of 
contest and force. That is the main line that struck me as the most 
impressive argument advanced for this particular proposal. 

o you take the position today that we must postpone the immediate 
goal, at least, of world law in the place of force? Do you think it is 
= out oe reach, that we ought not even think in terms of it in the 

ture | | 

Mr. Hicxerson. By no means do I think that, Senator. I think 
we should debate these measures, we should promote the widest public 
understanding of these measures, and I think that of course we should 
work toward some kind of world law. We must feel our way very 
cautiously, Senator, in this thing, We must recognize that since the 
beginning of organized society the best thought in every community 
has tended to be in terms of some collective system of security and 
ae system of world law. But we must recognize the difficulties in 
the way. 

I feel very strongly that we should continue to study, to endeavor 
to understand the issues involved and to explore ways and means 
under the Charter of the United Nations of working toward that 
objective. 

I do feel very strong that setting our sights on and setting forth the 
objective of world federation is not the way to achieve that. 


WORLD FEDERATION OR ORDER 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The suggestion was made by some- 
one, I forget who it was, in the discussion of this resolution, that if 
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the expression in this resolution were changed from “world federa- 
tion” to “world order,” it might be more acceptable as an expression of 
an over-all ultimate goal. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I personally think, sir, that it would. I would 
still have misgivings about the advisability of passing a resolution 
of this sort at this time. I repeat, I think that the issues raised by this 
should be debated. I think that there should be the widest under- 
standing of them and discussion of them. But I have doubts as to 
the advisability of posing even the amended resolution which you 
suggested, sir, even though that to me is an improvement. bs 

enator Smiru of New Jersey. I wanted to make it clear that I did 
not suggest that. It was suggested by someone at the hearing, and I 
am just trying to be sure we explore all of the suggestions that have 
come to us. : 


NEED FOR CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Of course, the thing that has precipitated this has been the terrible 
Pree of people because of, first, the atomic bomb, and now 
the so-called H-bomb. They wonder whether we are going to have 
time to wait for anything. I realize that the world federation idea 
would be a long-drawn-out affair and it would not meet that imme- 
diate issue, but the people that are advocating this and all these other 
plans are pee | "F think Senator Thomas said a little earlier 
today they are concerned that something be done in the light of this 
critical situation. 3 

ow do you feel we can deal with the H-bomb proposition? Do 
you think we should go on pressing for the Baruch plan, for example, 
for the control of atomic energy, and now H-bomb energy, or how 
are we going to deal with that—just go on pressing that particular 
appron or trying something different ? | 

r. Hickrerson. Senator Smith, I can understand, of course, that 
- apprehension. All of us share it. We would like to do something. 
But we must bear in mind that if this subcommittee reported that par- 
ticular resolution, or any particular resolution, let’s say this one, and 
the Senate unanimously approved it and every country in the world 
agreed to Join this world federation, and if by some magic it could 
be done in the next 3 weeks, we still would not have the solution to 
the bomb. : ; 

Senator Samira of New Jersey. I agree with that. 

Mr. Hicxerson. It would not solve that. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I agree with that. As I said, this 
world federation idea is too far ahead of us to deal with the immediate 
crisis. I was leaving that and trying to see how you are thinking in 
terms of the immediate crisis and what you can do. | 
_ Mr. Hicxerson. As to your question on the control of atomic energy, 
I can say to you, sir, that all of us who have done any work on the 
subject have reached the conclusion that the so-called Baruch plan— 
it should be called, I think, in fairness to the other countries who made 
their contribution, the United Nations, plan of control—would work. 
Mr. Baruch made proposals of a United States plan. They, you will 
recall, were discussed for a period of 2 years in the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. Numerous changes were made in those 
proposals. To the extent that they represented improvements, the 
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representatives of the United States were happy to concur in the 
changes. And what came out of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission was indeed a United Nations plan of control. That plan 
was debated at the General Assembly meeting in Paris in 1948, and 
by a vote of 40 to 6 was approved. The Soviet Union and those 
countries voting with the Soviet Union alone opposed it. 

It is a good plan, Senator. I repeat, all of us who worked on the 
subject of atomic energy are convinced that it would work. 

In the discussions since Paris, the Russians have declined to accept 
it, and not only have done that but have themselves advanced no 
alternative proposals of their own. In the discussions during the 
General Assembly last year in New York, the General Assembly by 
a vote of 49 to 5, this time Yugoslavia deserting the Soviet Union 
and abstaining from voting, voted to reaffirm the principles of this 
United Nations plan of control. They called upon the six permanent 
members of the Atoniie Energy Commission, the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council plus Canada, to continue the consultations 
which had been in process since last August in an effort to find a basis 
for agreement. They called upon the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to examine all concrete proposals that 
had been advanced during the General Assembly and elsewhere, to 
explore all avenues in an honest, sincere effort to find a basis for 
agreement. 

Immediately after the ending of the General Assembly session the 
six permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission resumed 
their consultations. On January 19, 1950, the Soviet representatives 
in those consultations, at the beginning of the meeting, stated that he 
could not sit in these consultations with the representative of the 
Nationalist Government of China. He thereupon walked out, and no 
meetings heve been held since that time. 

We think that in that action over a wholly extraneous and irrelevant 
issue that had nothing to do with atomic energy the Soviet Union 
showed scant respect for the will of the General Assembly, who called 
upon. us to try to reach a solution of this problem. We have been dis- 
cussing ways and means of bridging this gap and breaking this im- 
passe. Our position, sir, as stated by the President and the Secretary 
of State, is that we think the United Nations plan of control of atomic 
energy and prohibition of atomic weapons would work. We support it 
and we will continue to support it unless and until a better or equally 
effective plan is achieved. We do not think that human ingenuity was 
necessarily exhausted in that plan, and we are prepared to consider any 
pore designed or calculated to produce a better or equally effective 

an. 

" The Russians say they won’t take it. They have made no new pro- 
posals, and there we are, sir. In those circumstances, what do we do? 
We simply, so far as we are concerned, are prepared to coninue in these 
consultations of the six permanent pasiabecs of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, earnestly to continue, our efforts to find a basis for solu- 
tion. We think it would betray ourselves and world security if we 
adopted peepee just for the sake of an agreement which our judg- 
ment tells us would be ineffective. And that is a description of the 
Soviet proposals to date. They fall far short of providing the 
necessary safeguards. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I am glad to get that in the record 
just as you have stated it and as you have analyzed it. I gather that 
the net result of your discussion is that so far as this atomic crisis is 
concerned, with the H-bomb and everything else concerned with it, 
these terrible weapons of destruction, there is nothing in any of the 
pope that have cone poe ane committee that would come as 
close to meeting it as the particular proposals you are considering in 
the UN, a so-called UN plan built on the original Baruch proposal: 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. The only place that agreement can 
be achieved on this problem is among the interested states. The in- 
terested states are sitting, or were sitting until the Soviets walked out 
on us, in those consultations. It is the Soviet Union, and the Soviet 
Union alone, which is blocking the acceptance of an agreement on 
atomic energy. 

During the last session of the General Assembly, the British repre- 
sentative, in the debate in the plenary session, I believe, made the state- 
ment: What a tragedy it was; had the Soviet Union been willing, 
after reasonable debate in the Atomic Energy Commission, to accept 
the plan acceptable to everybody else, the plan probably by now would 
be in force and there would not be an atomic weapon in existence. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is assuming, of course—I do 
not want to get into debate about it—that we could be sure to have a 
method of inspection that would be watertight. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is the $64 issue, as I see it, be- 
cause even assuming Russia agreed to inspection, as a matter of fact 
she has violated some of her other agreements, and unless we had a 
pretty strong method of inspection we would not be sure that in some 
of those vast wastes of Siberia there might not be violations. 

- Mr. Hicxerson. That is a oe proposition. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Before you leave, Mr. Hickerson, in de- 
fense of the authors of Senate Concurrent Ressolution 56 and also in 
defense of the State Department’s statement, I think we ought to 
stress, and question, one sentence. JI am sure the sponsors of the reso- | 
lution did not assume that the mere fact that they want to move into 
a world federation means that they are moving into a vacuum without 
law and without some semblance of order. But in your statement you 
seem to imply that that is the State Department’s interpretation of 
the way in which the authors are thinking. “What law and what in- 
stitutions would govern the world federation?” You could ask that 
question, of course, as to any type of government that has come into 
existence. When our own Government came into existence or the 
United Nations or the League of Nations came into existence, the 
structure of the Constitution itself could not in any way give respect 
to the law which was necessary for setting up such structures. 


WORLD LAW 


Now, I think there is pseu Reams ba law, whether we 
recognize it or not. There is definitely an understanding between all 
of the peoples of the world and all lawmakers of the world that the 
middle of the ocean is a place without certain jurisdictions. Land 
area is a place with certain jurisdictions. I think that we can make 
a case for a great amount of world communuity law that is existing. 
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_ I think the Connally resolution, which you have quoted, states one 
thing, and that is the fact that the world recognizes independent sov- 
ereign states. They have not made any declaration of that recogni- 
tion, have they? Here you haven’t any positive law on it, have you? 
But it is the basis of all international law. You seem to assume that 
first we have to get the nations of the world together and create a 
positive law before we can move into a discussion about a confedera- 
tion. But your big point here, and I think you have not stressed it 
enough, is that immediately you move into a world federation status, 
you turn your back definitely upon the independent sovereign state 
idea, which is the law of the world as it exists today. You can go 
so far as to have an imperium and an imperio, if we may get that high- 
brow here, because we ourselves think that we have done that. When 
we had Mr. Justice Roberts before us he said that while he was on 
the highest Court of the land, the Court’s greatest concern was to 
preserve the entity of the States, and we can see that we haven't 
destroyed independent states in moving into the United Nations. But 
when once you move into a federation you limit independent actions 
in the sphere where you delegate authority to the representative gov- 
ernment of that federation to act. That is fundamental political 
science. These things which you said we haven’t got, are here and we 
have got them. 

Consciously, if we decide to have a world federation, consciously if 
we decide that we will change to'a degree—it may be just the degree 
of half an inch, or it may be a degree of a whole mile, the fundamental 
law of the world, the notion of independence, of absolute sovereignty 
of the states of the world, is encroached upon. 

Now, as a representative of the State Department, and we as repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government in the Senate, and all of 
us as representatives of our Government in some way or other, our 
first allegiance is and must be to the Government of the United States 
always, or else we destroy what definitely is—it has not been stated, 
but what definitely is—the law of the community of nations and the 
world today. If that were understood by all of us we would not call 
so many of us the bad names that we do, because I myself realize 
that when we accept the obligation of being an officer or a representa- 
tive, or one who takes an oath to defend the Constitution of the United 
States, he enters into a rather serious obligation which must be given 
consideration at all times. | 

When I say that, I do not imply that a suggestion made by anyone 
sponsoring these resolutions is a suggestion which is looking to the 
destruction of something. It is looking to the building up of some- 
thing, but at the same time that does not remove the problem. 

Mr. Hrcxerson. Senator Thomas, I completely agree with what you 
have said, sir, and I want to assure you that it was far from our inten- 
tion to criticize the motives of anybody in connection with this or any 
other of the resolutions. As to the particular question that you singled 
out, all we are trying to do there is to say we want further information 
about the law and institutions—some of these things are spelled out— 
so that we can agree, so the American people can agree, that this is the 
goal to which we can aspire. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Hickerson just one more question. There is a Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 66 which was introduced by Senator Taylor, and which 
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is the resolution supporting the so-called Chicago Hutchins plan for a 
draft of a world constitution. Do I understand that your opposition 
to Resolution 56, which you have just been discussing, would apply to 
66 also, which is just a further extension and elaboration of the world 
federation idea? 

are Hicxerrson. That is correct, sir. I have a separate statement 
on that. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I did not know that. I did not find 
it here among the papers I had. 

Mr. Hickerson. It was not mimeographed. I did not know whether 
that resolution would be discussed today. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We want a statement on all of them 
before you get through. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I will be happy to give it to you. . 

Senator THomas of Utah. May we stand in recess until 2:30, and 
may I see the representatives of the State Department just before they 
go, for 1 minute? 

(Whereupon, at 12: 50 p. m., a recess was taken until 2: 30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The session reconvene at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding.) : 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Hickerson, if you will proceed, 
please, with Senate Concurrent Resolution 57. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE—Resumed 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, in addressing myself to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 57, calling for United States initiative in con- 
vening the participants to the North Atlantic Treaty with a view to the 
establishment of a free Atlantic Federal Union, I should like to point 
out that application of “the principles of free federal union” as be- 
tween the United States nee a any other country or countries would 
involve not only basic economic and social changes but also changes in 
the structure of the United States Government. While all of us in 
the department are acutely aware of the urgency for continued study 
leading to sound, practicable action in progressing toward closer 
association of the free world, it is the fuidancntal issues which this 
resolution raises in terms of both the United States and other countries 
‘which I should like first to discuss. 

Senator WitEy. It seems to me the basis of the resolution is simply 
to explore, is it not? 

- Mr. Hicxerrson. Yes, sir. I shall deal with that in the course of 
my comments, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wizey. All right. 
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PUBLIC REACTION TO ATLANTIC UNION 


Mr. Hicxrerson. What would be the reactions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans to the implications of such an Atlantic Federal Union? 

Clearly, United States participation in such a union would involve 
the ceding of power by the United States Government to some new 
authority in many fields, such as the conduct of relations with other 
‘governments, control of our armed forces, taxation, imports, currency, 
exploitation of our national resources, and immigration. Are the 
-American people prepared to do so? To what extent? To what 
kind of authority? By what process? 

Most of the powers which would be transferred would affect every 
American, but some powers would affect some groups more than 
others.. What would be the effect on labor standards? Business? 
Agriculture? | 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Presumably, amendment of the United States Constitution would 
be involved. What mandate from the people or the Congress would 
United States representatives need to negotiate with other govern- 
ments on matters which would involve such changes? 

Other countries proposed for membership have different forms of 
-government than ours and different political systems. How far would 
the American people be prepared to go in altering our form of gov- 
ernment? Are they prepared to have the representatives of the 
American people a minority in the parliament of such a union? 


EFFECT ABROAD 


Now let us consider the effect of this proposal on other nations of 
the free world. It would be difficult to establish a federal Atlantic 
Union without profound economic repercussions upon agriculture, 
industry, and labor of all participating countries. Just as in our own 
case, which peoples would be prepared to relinquish part of their 
sovereignty in such fields as imports and exports, currency, taxation, 
immigration, and defense? | 

What would be the effect of the establishment of the proposed At- 
lantic Union upon free countries not included in the Union upon their 
sense of security and upon their attitude toward the United States? 

Furthermore, one of the most difficult problems in any new interna- 
tional arrangement is the question of membership. What other coun- 
tries would be invited to participate in this Union and on what basis 
would they be selected? The composition of such a Union or Con- 
vention would greatly affect its character. The more homogenous 
the group, the easier it is to make progress, but the greater the number 
excluded. For the present, the approach of separate arrangements 
for dealing with different problems, and with different membership, is 
ieee in preventing any sharp distinction between the “ins” and the 

outs. 


CLOSER ASSOCIATION NECESSARY 
_ It is true that the acceleration of scientific development and of the 


impact of events in an increasingly crowded world lends urgency 
to the need for further developments in the field of political relation- 
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ships. We believe that progressively closer association, by limited 
‘and practicable steps on the basis of common interests, and in support 
-of the purposes and principles of the United Nations, within as much 
as practicable of the free world, is both necessary and desirable. The 
United States as a world power must accordingly participate in the 
process of association in such ways and to such an extent as may be 
necessary most effectively to promote its common interests with other 
free nations. | 

In the development of such closer association, care must be exer- 
-cised not to set in motion forces which will render more difficult the 
maintenance of the solidarity of the free world in support of the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

_ In a number of countries in the Atlantic community, progress in 
both the national and international fields has resulted from the willing- 
ness of certain groups to accept sacrifices primarily on the basis of 
national interest. It will take a very long time before similar strong 
loyalty to a new political unit emerges. We believe that under the 

resent North Atlantic Treaty arrangements, we are utilizing this 

orce in the most constructive way at this stage of development in 
mternational relations. The establishment at this time of such a fed- 
eration, far from providing additional strength, could be a source of 
weakness and greater internal divisions. Furthermore, the effective 
operation of democracy in some of the suggested participants is 
severely hampered by the system of splinter parties which might be 
carried over and even intensified in such a federation. 

Weare dealing with new problems, new at least in form, magnitude, 
and intensity. e need new answers. We must draw on available 
patterns and historical experience as far as we can, but this field 
involves far-reaching pioneering. New patterns, new methods, and 
new institutions will all be necessary, and they cannot be found, much 
less developed, overnight. 

It is easy to overemphasize the importance of institutional changes. 
The basic functional problems, economic and other—such as the dollar 
gap, for instance—must be solved in any event. New institutional 

orms will undoubtedly be necessary, and work on the functional prob- 
lems will help to indicate their nature more clearly. The establish- 
ment of new institutions can facilitate solution of these problems, and 
where that is true they should certainly be established. Their estab- 
lishment, however, will not in itself solve them. 

We are convinced that the Congress and the people support our 
working toward world conditions adequate to assure the individual 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
through both the method of seeking by all practicable means to 
strengthen the United Nations and the method of progressively closer 
association within the free world, utilizing practicable associations 
based on common interest. 

We should continue to support such presently practicable measures 
as the Economic Cooperation Administration, mutual defense assist- 
ance program, operation of the North Atlantic Treaty and the inter- 
American system, cooperation with the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, ratification of the International Trade Or- 
ganization, and encouragement of such European developments as 
Benelux and the Council of Europe. The people, the Congress, and 
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the Executive can each play a valuable role in formulating the basis 
for further decisions as to what is practicable and in the United States 
interest, and each has a great responsibility to discharge in consider- 
ing such decisions and implementing them when taken. 


CONVENTION WOULD RAISE FALSE HOPES 


The proposed resolution directs its attention primarily to calling 
a convention to explore the possibilities of Atlantic Union. We believe 
that if the Government should sponsor such a convention at this time 
it would raise false hopes. If the convention did not succeed, it would 
lead to reactions unfavorable to the cause of collective security. 

Under present circumstances, such a convention appears more likely 
to bring to light and emphasize the divisions among the proposed 
members of the Atlantic Union than to lead to substantial progress 
in the desired direction. In view of these facts, the projected con- 
vention would seem likely to weaken rather than to strengthen both 
the Atlantic community and the United Nations. We, therefore, feel 
that the convention should be called only if it is clearly evident that 
(1) it will advance American interests; (2) that both the convention 
and program have the support of the American people and other peo- 
ples concerned, with a full understanding of the implications of each; 
(3) that there is a reasonable chance of agreement; and (4) that it 
would strengthen rather than weaken both the North Atlantic com- 
munity and support for the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 


STATH DEPARTMENT CANNOT SUPPORT SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


For the reasons which I have given, the Department cannot support 
this particular resolution. Yet I believe that the finding of answers 
to the problems which have just been raised constitutes a great chal- 
lenge to both official and private thought, and we at the State Depart- 
ment are devoting our best efforts toward making our contribution. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Wiley? 

Senator WitEy. You have answered my previous question, sir, very 
clearly, and the gist of it was if we were to attempt to call that con- 
vention with the idea of exploring the utilization of other means out- 
side the United Nations that, in your judgment, it would fail, I take it. 

Mr. Hicxerson. It is difficult, Senator, to give a yes or no answer 
to that. I don’t think we have sufficient promise of success to warrant 
our undertaking it. bu 

Senator Witrey. But you think the danger involved, such as you 
have stated, is that, if it did fail, it would be a wet blanket upon the 
wen hopes of people in relation to other activities outside the United 

ations. 7 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think we would be worse off than if we hadn’t 
attempted the initiative if it failed; yes,sir. © . °° ..° — 

‘SUPPORT FOR FERGUSON RESOLUTION 
~ Senator Witey. My understanding is that of all the five or six reso- 
lutions there is one here that you do approve; is that right? 


Mr. Hicxerson. The resolution to strengthen the United Nations; 
yes, we do approve of that, sir. 
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Senator Witey. That is known as the Ferguson resolution. 

Mr. Hicxerrson. I believe it is, sir. 

Senator Witey. Well, that doesn’t involve any real change in the 
mechanism. It means utilizing the United Nations machinery as it is. 

Mr. Hicxrrson. That is correct, sir; and strengthening it. 

Senator Wixry. It doesn’t involve any change in relation to givin 
away sovereignty or delegating sovereignty or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. 

Senator Witry. It simply means hope that the present instrumen- 
tality can be made effective, and that depending upon whether or not 
the human race can be made more effective so that it can use the instru- 
ment that it has got. 

Mr. Hicxrrson. That is correct, sir. In all of our thinking, Senator 
Wiley, we feel that we must not jeopardize or possibly lose or weaken. 
a going concern, the United Nations, in the illusory hope of getting 
something better. 

Senator WiLey. Your statement is to the effect that you felt the 
objectives of the so-called Kefauver resolution involved such a chan 
that the nations which would meet if the convention were held would 
not under present conditions agree to those objectives. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think that is correct, sir. We feel that there must 
be more time to study what is involved in this. We feel that it would 
be a serious mistake to have any sort of move like a convention until 
there is further understanding throughout this country and through- 
out the other countries involved of what is involved—exactly what 
we surrender and what we get in return for that. We feel that it is 
time for study, soul searching, and thought and not time to embark 
precipitately on an undertaking of this sort. 

- Senator Witey. I assume that you assume that one of the purposes 
of Concurrent Resolution 57 was to explore the feasibility of nations 
surrendering their sovereignty and creating a new political unit. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. | 

‘Senator Wumry. And that, you felt, under present conditions was 
impossible in view of the economic, political, and other factors in - 
the international] picture, not only for this country to agree, but for 
other nations to agree to such a procedure. 

Mr. Hicxerson. We feel that these issues can be studied. We are 
conscious of the fact that, as Senator Thomas, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, has stated on several occasions in these hearings, one 
of the purposes of these hearings is to educate the public, to bring 
out the issues for public discussion and public debate, in order that 
there can be enlightenment and understanding. We feel that this 
should be done with regard to all of these things, here and abroad, 
before formal international action of such a nature as a conference 
should be undertaken, to discover whether or not there is any prospect 
of success. 

Senator Witey. By that, you mean whether or not the thing, under 
present conditions in the world, would be feasible. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Winey. You mean also, assuming that there was an agree- 
ment to create such a new, great international organization, you have. 
your doubts whether or not faith would be kept, whether or not you 
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wouldn’t be endangering the very things you are trying to preserve; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wuzy. That is all. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 


CONVENTION OR CONSULTATION 


Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Mr. Hickerson, there is just one 
question I would like to ask you. I think I understand your position 
on this, This resolution contemplates the President inviting the 
democracies, the sponsors of the North Atlantic Treaty, to name 
delegates, and so forth, to a Federal convention analogous to our 
Federal Convention in 1787. I can see a reason for your taking the 
position that the very fact of calling such a convention might imply 
that the United States believed in 1t and was just asking the coun- 
tries to get together to set it up. The word “explored” might give 
promise that we were more or less committed to go the whole way. 
Assuming that that doesn’t meet with your approval, would you 
approve a recommendation by the Congress to the President to ex- 
plore with authorities in these various democracies, the sponsors of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the whole field of a possible closer integra- 
tion than the Atlantic Pact itself gives? 

I rather feel unhappy about the fact that our only connection with 
these countries officially now is through a military alliance just to 
ward off aggression. I have a feeling that there is a great area to 
be explored of economic collaboration, and things of that sort, which 
wouldn’t necessarily go all the way into an actual federation with 
political implications, but would bring about and encourage a pro- 
gressively fuller cooperation between all those countries. 

Why wouldn’t it be doing a constructive thing in recommending to 
the President that possibly the representatives of these countries be 
brought together informally to discuss the further reaches of what is 
implied in the North Atlantic group? 

Senator Witey. You have got that right now in the United Nations, 
haven’t you ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. You have it, sir, in the United Nations and you 
have it in the North Atlantic Pact machinery itself. We have a council 
set up under the North Atlantic Pact in which they consider anything 
that anybody wants to raise at any time there, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is what I want to bring out 
by the question, whether you feel that in the North Atlantic Pact as 
it is set up we are not simply putting the limelight on the milita 
alliance to prevent aggression, but we are thinking in terms of col- 
Jaboration, to go into other areas of cooperation with those countries. 

Mr. Hicxerrson. Article 2 of the North Atlantic Pact deals with 
economic and other forms of collaboration and lays down a broad 
objective of closer economic relations and cultural relations between 
any of the members, all the members or some of the members and 
provides a good framework for investigation of the sort that you 
mention, sir. It is not strictly a military pact. 

Article 2 has sometimes been overlooked. Now the only difficulty 
that I see, sir, in the resolution that you talk about is this: Would it 
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not to some extent assume in advance that this is the direction in which 
we wish to go, that is, a surrender of our sovereignty in common with 
certain of very friendly countries in this area? Do we know as yet 
that that is the direction in which we want to go? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Isn’t that one of the very questions 
it is suggested should be explored? I am not necessarily advocating 
it; I am just exploring whether the calling of the convention would 
imply that we are prepared to go the whole sn dae in getting others to 
go the same way, whether this would explore the picture with respect 
to areas in which we would collaborate more fully than we do today 
and whether that is desirable. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I believe, Senator, that under the North Atlantic 
Pact itself and in the United Nations, there are adequate forums in 
which this exchange can take place. There is also, of course, always 
open the regular diplomatic channels between the countries. 

The thing that troubles me is it seems to me that the thinking needs 
to be done in this country among our people themselves—studying the 
issues as to what they want to do, the direction in which they wish to 
proceed—and in the other countries concerned. 

In the United Nations and heretofore in international organiza- 
tions, we have proceeded on the basis of cooperation between inde- 
pendent sovereign powers. Involved in this resolution is a surrender 
of sovereignty. It seems to me that in a question so fundamental, 
sir, affecting the rights and interests of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States and in all these countries concerned, our first step 
is to understand the issues and decide for ourselves as individuals the 
direction in which we wish to go. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I see that and, of course, I have 
the same feelings about it as you have. In the meantime, we have 
the atom bomb, as we said before, and we have the H-bomb, and 
the initiative ought to come from somewhere in thinking more ag- 
gressively than just waiting for something to evolve from these exist- 
ing documents that we have got. 

What I had in mind was simply the possibility of the Congress 
going on record by saying to the President, “We think you should 
take the initiative in a more aggressive approach to this thing than 
we have now instead of just waiting for something to happen. That 
is all I have in mind. i am just throwing out that suggestion. 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator, we are constantly studying all of these 
things in the State Department. We think every avenue should be 
explored, every line of thought developed, and we hope that through- 
out this country, in consequence of these hearings, Senator Thomas, 
interest will be stimulated, that these issues will be debated and that 
there will be an expression of what the people of this country them- 
selves think. 


PUBLIC DEMANDS FOR ACTION 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Of course, from our standpoint as 
Members of both Houses of the Congress, we perhaps are the channels 
through which the people of the country are saying they want some- 
thing done. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. And they are pretty insistent that 
they want something done in the light of this terrible thing that is 
about us. They don’t have the consciousness that it is being explored 
scientifically as you do in the State Department. There is no pub- 
licity given tothis. There is no report of proceedings. Either some- 
thing comes out or it doesn’t, and the feeling I get from my constitu- 
ents 1s that very little is being done. That 1s the reason I am asking 
whether: there is any way in which we can move ahead, instead of 
just finding a negative answer to every one of these suggestions? 

These resolutions reflect a strong feeling in this country that the 
people want some action.taken. We don’t want to take any wrong 
action. I am the most conservative person in the world from that 
_ angle, but I do feel a pressure on me to investigate and urge some 
positive action. 

Mr. Hickrerson. Mr. Rusk would like to say something on that. 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, may I add to what Secretary Hickerson 
already said. Senator Smith, that kind of insistence is directly in line 
with what we hope will develop here. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Good. I am glad you feel that way. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LOOKING FOR FURTHER INTEGRATION 


Mr. Rusk. We are not restricting our discussions of the integration 
of the free world, of the North Atlantic community, to the military 
framework of the North Atlantic Pact, for example. Of course, 
we are discussing military and security factors there, but we are also 
discussing vital and fundamental economic issues in connection with 
the work of the OEEC and the European recovery program. 

As you know, we have been having talks with the United Kingdom 
and Canada on the subject of atomic energy. We will be involved 
more and more in equally fundamental discussions relating to the 
problems of the dollar gap. There will be basic questions involving 
Germany, which we are continually discussing with the other mem- 
bers of the western European community. 

Now, in sum total, these specific discussions add up to a very broad 
and very important political program looking toward the further 
integration of the free western world. So that I should like to have 
the record indicate that we are not in any sense approaching this 
within the military confines of the North Atlantic Treaty at all. 
On the atomic-bomb question, Senator, we have not emphasized 
that question thus far in the testimony because, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the atomic bomb is not the fundamental question. It intensifies 
the problem but does not basically change the nature of the problem. 
Mr. Hickerson has already stated today what steps we have tried to 
take to get international control; and we should like to have inter- 
national control, but we may not get it. If we don’t get it, it is im- 
portant that we know that we aren’t getting it; and it is very important 
that we not pretend that we have international control if, in fact, we 
don’t. Now, if we don’t have international control, we are likely 
to have competition in atomic weapons, or the possibility of atomic 
weapons, the possibility of competition. That in itself does not neces- 
sarily mean war. It is not a situation which we would like to see 
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_come about. But, nevertheless, that itself does not automatically mean 
disaster. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS REQUIRE ELIMINATION OF WAR 


If we have competitive atomic weapons, the only sensible and sane 
objective that we can work toward is the elimination of war. Reason- 
able people can’t accept an arms race in atomic weapons leading to 
war as a solution, as the alternative to international control. 

Well, now, the problem of preventing war, which is the real prob- 
lem of dealing with the A-bomb, in the absence of international con- 
trol, affects every element of our foreign policy. It means that problem 
requires us to go behind the weapon itself and get at the people who 
would use the weapon. And, therefore, when we are trying to build a 
strong western European community, a strong United Nations, to 
strengthen the people in the Far East and other areas who take the 
attitude that we take toward life, we are in fact trying to get at the 
utomic-bomb problem. And in the absence of international control, we 
are not likely to find any sort of gadgetary solution to the atomic- 
bomb problem in itself and by itself? It becomes a major problem of 
our entire foreign policy. So I think we can assure you, sir, that not 
only will we press ahead on those general efforts which you spoke about 
this morning, but we shall also press ahead on a great many different 
subjects—on these fundamental questions which have to do with the 
strength of the western community. 


DEPARTMENTAL OBJECTIONS TO ALL PROPOSALS 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much. I am glad 
to have you bring that out. I think it is very important. A great 
many people say to me, “Well, you talk about just increased armaments 
and increased strength.” Ithink we must bring out that we are think- 
ing way beyond that in these other realms. The first impression one 
gets when it seems the State Department says no to every one of these 
resolutions is that it feels that these are very worthy ideas and it is nice 
to have them, but, after all, the Department knows all the answers, and 
in due course of time will give the answers. I want to warn you 
against putting yourselves in that position. It is very dangerous. 
That is why we in the Congress have tried to protect you. I am not 
trying to fight with you.’ Iam trying to protect you. 

Mr. Hickerson. May I add, Senator Smith, if there is any sugges- 
tion or statement that I have just made which indicates that we do 
know the answers, I wish to correct it., We make these statements with 
a deep sense of humility. We are searching for the answers, and I 
would utterly mislead you if I pretended to say we have the answers. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I didn’t mean to imply that I just 
felt that you have an objection to everything that has been suggested 
by these various people all over the United States that are trying to . 
find some solution, that you are rejecting them all. The implication 
is that, well, you must have something better. I don’t want to leave 
the impression with the public that you are doing that. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. air. 
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BASIC UNDERSTANDING NEEDED WITH SOVIET. 


Senator Wizey. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that I think anyone 
reading the testimony would probably be a little bit confused. I 
want to ask several questions to clarify this thing so there wouldn’t be 
any doubt, at least so far as I am concerned, as to the issue. 

I think it was stated very well by those who testified here for 
Atlantic Union. They said that the attitude of the Russian Govern- 
ment and their possession of the bomb has created a situated that 
requires that we have superior force. In other words, I think their 
theory was that under present conditions as we view them there seems 
to be no possibility of getting together with Stalin and his group, and 
that, therefore, it was necessary that whenever an emergency arose 
that we might need to meet with force, if force were used, we should 
have superior force. 

Now my second question—I think it was covered possibly this 
morning in a way—is.this: Is there any morning star in that picture, 
can you see any light on the horizon, or is that the situation at pres- 
ent—and you people in the State Department at least are supposed to 
know that answer? Is there a possibility of arriving somewhere, of 
getting an agreement that would effectively cause this fear that exists 
to disappear? The danger of the bomb, to me, is the gist of the whole 
thing. ts it wasn’t for that, I suppose there would not be this seeking 
and this searching. But that creates this dramatic condition in the 
world that is terrific in its implications. 

Now, is there any hope, from your viewpoint—and you boys know, 
we don’t; you have contact throughout the world—is there any chance 
at all of our getting together? I am speaking with respect to the 
present time. I am not talking about hope—hope springs eternal. 
Is there any chance or possibility of getting what we think should 
be a world inspection of atomic aneray! Do you see what I am driv- 
ing at? All these plans amount to nothing, of course, if there were 
no agreement. You would have the same situation if you passed this 
plan tomorrow that you would have today if there isn’t the possibility 
of getting some cooperation or collaboration between the two great 
forces. In other words, that calls for collaboration betwen the two 
ideologies—cooperation—or are they perpetually in conflict ? 


ATLANTIC UNION 


Mr. Rusk. Senator, you have asked some very searching questions 
there. On the first one, as to whether we must not have superior force 
in dealing with the other side, it is important to know who weare. We 
could easily, we, the United States, become isolated if we are not care- 
ful in dealing with these problems in front of us. Many of us have 
been firmly of the view that the “we” must be to the maximum extent 
_ possible the rest of the world, supported by a hard core of strength in 
the North Atlantic community which can support the rest of the world. 
But there are countries now in the rest of the world who cannot now 
or would not now specifically decide to side with us if we tried to get. 
them to identify themselves with us as among this “we.” Yet ty 
working in the United Nations on the present basis of the distribution 
of politica] authority, little by little and year after year, they become 
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a part of this world community, the solid world community, which 
then becomes the “we.” 

Now, with the matter of the force, yes, we do believe, sir, that we 
should have superior force, but that is not simply a factor of a military 
strength. It, of course, includes the military strength. But the pri- 
mary threat, as we see it now, is not a military threat. Our present 
estimate is not that the Soviet Union is mobilizing to commit specific 
acts of armed aggression by organized forces across frontiers. The 
techniques of aggression which are available to it and which have 
been so well used by it are of a different sort—penetration, intimida- 
tion, infiltration, subversion. | 

Now our military strength can affect but cannot conclusively meet 
that kind of threat, and unless we keep our effort in balance, we might 
deprive ourselves of doing the very things which are required to end 
the threat. 

Senator Witey. Haven’t you made a good argument for the Atlan- 
tic Union ? 

Mr. Rusk. When you come to the Atlantic Union, you make a good 
argument for strengthening the Atlantic community, but when you 
pick a limited number of nations out of even those who have signed 
the Atlantic Pact and say these are the democracies and these are those 
who are going to organize and mobilize to meet the Soviet Union, 
then there are two or three things which have to be looked at. 

In the first place, there are many other peoples in the world who 
don't agree that we have the right to cling to the pure patterns of 
democracy. I think we need to pause occasionally and remind our- 
selves that the minority problems that we have in this country loom 
much larger in the conduct of our foreign relations in the overseas 
world than they do to our Anglo-Saxon majority. Consequently, we 
might tend to drive wedges even among those whose cooperation we 
most clearly seek. 

Senator Winey. Do you see this cooperation now that you feel is 
necessary to get in order to competently meet the challenge? Do you 
see that evolving in the pattern of the United Nations? 

Mr. Rusx. Both in the pattern of the United Nations and in the 
western European situation. | 

Senator Witey. You think there is a spirit that is coming into unity 
and being in case of a great world emergency ? 

Mr. Rusk. Strength is returning, actual, recognizable strength, in 
terms of not only military strength, but economic, psychological 
strength that can be seen, registered, felt. We have much testimony 
to that insofar as western Europe is concerned, Senator. 

You asked about whether there is a morning star on the horizon. 
We cannot, of course, promise that everything is going to work out 
all right; we certainly could not do that. But we do believe that the 
Russians are capable of basic realism, and they are capable of recog- 
nizing fact; and we believe that it is up to us to create fact and a cir- 
cumstance which will bring that realism into play and require them 
to adopt a conduct which the rest of us can accept. 

Now that is not impossible; and I think in the long run we are in- 
clined to say that there is a good chance that that can work out. The 
alternatives to that are not very attractive and are not likely either to 
promise any morning star. 
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Senator Witey. You understand, the very objective you just stated 
is the objective of every. resolution here. Everyone has that very 
objective in mind. The point is, and I must compliment beth you 
gentlemen on what I heard this afternoon, that you are making a 
strong case in favor of utilizing the present mechanism, the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Pact. You demonstrate that if you interject 
a third mechanism into that, that you may disintegrate their influence 
and strength. That is really your point, as I understand it. That is 
about all i have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THom4s of Utah. Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I want to just make an observa- 
tion. In the first place, as one who has always supported the policy 
of the State Department and who believes, as I think most of the 
Members of the Sonate and Congress, that we have to really take our 
place in working for peace and world security, I want to say that as 
far as I am concerned, I have to admit very reluctantly that I am 
terrifically disappointed with the attitude and the lack of imagination 
of the State Department, if their statements here express the De- 
partment’s attitude. 

I think the State Department is assuming the prerogative of speak- 
ing for the American people and for the Congress. I think if this 
same attitude had been present before 1787, we would never have had 
our great, Federal Union here, because nobody can ever be certain 
what is going to come out of a genuine effort to improve relations. If 
our founding fathers had had the attitude of you gentlemen of the 
State Department, they would still have been struggling with the 
Articles of Confederation. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LEADERSHIP LACKING 


I think the State Department, Mr. Chairman, also doesn’t appar- 
ently realize that the people are getting awfully tired of paying the 
expense of a cold war when they don’t see any great something that we 
are seeking or trying to arrive at, and unless the State Department 
does move on and try to find something which will go further than 

these piecemeal efforts that we have been making, I am very fearful 
that the American people are going to cease backing our efforts to 
stay in the front ranks of leadership. 

You may have scientifically a whole lot back of what you say, but 
we are going to have to realize and take into consideration the attitude 
of our people in wanting some great exploration, some star to hitch 
our een to, and also the attitude of people in the other parts of the 
world. 

Now, specifically, this statement that Mr. Hickerson has read—it 
would appear that Mr. Hickerson had not heard the testimony that 
had been given to the committee. Did you hear the testimony, Mr. 
Hickerson ? 

_ Mr. Hicxerson. I didn’t hear the testimony, Senator Kefauver, but 
I think I read every word of it. : 

Senator Kreravver. Did you read the testimony of the former mem- 
her of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Roberts? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I did. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you read the testimony of former Under 
Secretary of State Mr. Clayton? 
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_ Mr. Hicxerson. I did. 

Senator Krrauver. Then your statement must have been prepared 
before you read their testimony, because they endeavored to give a lot 
of the answers to the questions that you ask, and I would like to take 
up some of the things in more specific detail, Mr. Hickerson. 3 

You first say in your statement that this involves not only basic eco- 
nomic and social changes, but also changes in the structure of the 
United States Government. That is conceded to be true, but perhaps 
the Atlantic Pact in a way changed at least some of the obligations, if 
not the structure, of the United States Government, and how can the 
State Department say that the people are not ready to explore whether 
they are willing to change some of the structure or not? © 

Mr. Hicxerson. Senator, if there is anything in the statement I 
made to you which suggests a disposition to try to speak for the 
American people, I wish to correct that. We raise questions in which 
we think every man, woman, and child in the United States has a 
vital interest and is entitled to be heard on. 

Senator Kerrauver. Mr. Hickerson, you raise the questions, but 
the disappointing thing about the State Department and your attitude 
with respect to the questions for peace and stability is that it is the 
duty of the State Department to do more than just raise the questions. 
You dpe to be seeking a policy that we can follow which is going to 
get us off of this plateau that we now find ourselves on. : 
~ You state in the second paragraph of your statement : “What would 
be the reactions of our fellow Americans to the implications of such 
an Atlantic Federal Union?” 

Mr. Hickerson, it is not for you to answer that question for the 
American people or for the American Congress, is it? 

Mr. Hicxkerson. I didn’t try to do that, sir. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD WORLD ORGANIZATION 


_ Senator Krravuver. Then you recommended against even explora- 
tion of what we could do. Do you know, Mr. Hickerson, that in 
every campaign in the United States where the question of surren- 
dering—I won’t say surrendering, it is transferring a little of our 
sovereignty in the interest of at least a limited federal union with 
other nations—where that has been the issue, the proponents of those 
issues have won their campaigns? Do you know that 50 Members 
of the United States Senate are not satisfied with sitting here where 
we are, that we want to go on to something else? 

I am afraid, sir, that you misjudge the temper of the United States 
Congress and also the American people. Do you know it is very sig- 
nificant that in the last campaign in New York, sir, both Senator 
Lehman and Senator Dulles endorsed substantially the federal union 
proposal, which is quite an indication that they thought it had some 
as a among the etl of New York. Did you know that? 

r. Hicxerson. Senator, I didn’t know that either of them had 
specifically endorsed this particular proposal. As regards the State 
Department study in trying to fine a way to meet our problems, I 
can assure you, sir, that every hour of 365 days a year we are earnest! 
engaged on that task. We recommend against this convention. We 
do not, sir, recommend against study and exploration of the idea. | 
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What we are afraid of, sir, is the calling of a convention before there 
has been this soul searching, this debate throughout the country, with 
raised hopes prematurely. 

Senator Krrauver. Let’s get on with this soul searching. We will 
get on to that. You say this would involve the ceding of power by 
the United States Government to some new authority in many fields, 
as if that were something that wasn’t eventually going to have to be 
done. Doesn’t the Atlantic Pact involve the ceding of certain author- 
ity? Don’t we have a moral obligation to come to the rescue of our 
friends if they are attacked under the Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Hicxerson. The obligation in the North Atlantic Pact, Sen- 
ator Kefauver, is clearly defined. We didn’t call a convention to 
discuss the North Atlantic Pact, sir, until after there had been much 
discussion of all of the issues involved in the United States and after 
a resolution had been passed by the Senate by an overwhelming vote 
endorsing the idea of such a pact. The obligations are clearly defined 
in the pact. We know what we are doing in that. 

Senator Keravuver. You wouldn’t know what the obligations would 
be e a constitution until you had a convention to explore it, would 
you 

Mr. Hicxerrson. Our feeling, sir, is that the convention is prema- 
perce there must be this study and understanding and a meeting 
of minds. 

Senator Kreravver. Who is the State Department to say that you 
think it is premature? 

Mr. Hicxerson. You asked our views here. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; we ask your views, but don’t you think the 
American people are able to decide for themselves whether they want 
to go into a federal union with other Atlantic democracies, whether 
they want to accept the recommendations of a convention ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I frankly, sir, don’t think there has been sufficient 
expression on the part of the people of the United States that they are 
ready to embark on such an undertaking, nor do I think, sir, that 
there has been a sufficient expression in the other countries concerned. 

Senator Keravuver. Of course, we would disagree about that. I 
don’t know who you have been talking to, but I think the general idea 
is people there as well as here know that military alliances never work 
over a long period of time. Military alliances such as the Atlantic 
Pact have never worked, and federations have never failed. So that 
maybe it depends on who we talk to. Here you say: “Are the American 
people prepared to doso? To what extent? To what kind of author- 
ity? By what process?” ‘The only way in the world that I know 
we can find out whether the American people are prepared to do so 18 
to have a convention to do nothing but to explore the possibilities, 
Do you want to make the answer as to. whether we are going to explore 
or not, or do you want to give the American people a chance to do that ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think the American people, sir, should, of course, 
have the decision in that. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you say here: “What would be the effect 
on business, agriculture,” and what not. Of course, you can’t know 
what the effect is going to be until you see what the convention after 
exploring it comes out with, can you? 

r. Hicxerson. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Krrauver. Then you want all these questions answered 
before they even have a chance to explore it. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir; I don’t think you can do that. I do think, 
sir, you can have a study of the implications of this from the testi- 
- mony made before this committee of what would be involved. Cer- 
tain of the issues were stated. Certain of the things that would be 
involved were set forth. 

Senator Krravuver. As set forth as the views of Mr. Justice 
Roberts—— 

Mr. Hickxerson. And Mr. Clayton and others. 

Senator. Kerauver. And Mr. Streit and Mr. Ctayton. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes; I do think the people of the country should 
study those issues and there should be some greater expression. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, sir, aren’t you aware the people have been 
discussing them in the press and debating societies and in high 
schools throughout the United States, that there are world federation 
clubs and leagues, Atlantic Union organizations by the hundreds and 
thousands, that every women’s organization has been discussing and 
talking about these matters? Don’t you know, sir, that there is much 
more discussion about this now than there was about the Atlantic 
Pact when you got behind that ? ! 

- Mr. Hickxerson. We had had 18 months of intensified discussion, 
Senator Kefauver, of the issues involved in the North Atlantic Pact 
before we embarked seriously on it. , 

Senator Krerauver. We have had many, many years of discussion 
about this proposal. | 

You say: “How far would the American people be prepared to go 
in altering our form of government ?” 

‘i Le you don’t know what the exploration is going to bring out, 
Oo you | 

Mr. Hicxerson. We don’t know what the exploration will bring out, 
nor do we know the answer to the question of how far our reels are 
prepared to go, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Don’t you think a vote by two-thirds of the 
Senate and the House, if it is ratified by three-fourths of the States 
would be a very good answer to your question ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. It would be an excellent answer. 

Senator Keravver. That is the answer to that question. 

“Are we prepared to have the representatives of the American 
people a minority in the parliament of such a union?” 

ow do you know they are going to be a minority ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is one of the questions on which we think the 
people are entitled to some enlightenment. | 

Senator Kerauver. You can’t tell whether they are going to be a 
minoritv or a majority until you see what they come-up with, can you? 

Mr. Hicxerson. We couldn’t know that until we know the num- 
bers of countries that would participate. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you know the American people were 
willing to accept a small percentage of the control of the Atlantic 
Pact? The only way was to get it up and discuss the matter and have 
Congress decide upon it, wasn’t it? 
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THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


Mr. Hicxerson. There was widespread discussion over a long 
Pe of time, culminating in the passage of a resolution by a vote 
of 64 to 4. 
| nas Kerravuver. Are you talking about the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. 

Senator Krerauver. The Vandenberg resolution didn’t say anythin 
petra about the Atlantic military alliance, did it? It just talked 
about the whole thing in general terms. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Regional self-defense association. 

Senator Krerauver. That could be just as much a mandate for an 
Atlantic Union as it could be an alliance for the North Atlantic 
countries, couldn’t it? | 

Mr. Hickerson. I don’t think it could, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. Get it out and read it and see if it can’t. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I have read it very well, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. It says mutual self-aid, and so forth. 

Mr. Hickerson. Self-help and mutual aid. 

Senator Keravver. That is right. Well, isn’t this mutual aid if you 
have a federation for limited purposes doing altogether what we 
are doing piecemeal and haphazardly? | | 

Mr. Hicicanson. Don’t you think, sir, this would go far beyond 
clea Denator Vandenberg and the sponsors of that resolution had in 
mind ? | 

Senator Kerauver. I don’t know. That is the purpose of an ex- 
ploration. That is the reason we want the people to meet and talk 
about it. I don’t think you can answer what they are going to do. 
These will be sovereign people. I mean people representing nations, 
meeting together in a convention to explore. Let’s get the Vandenberg 
resolution and see if you don’t think that is just as much justification 
for this as it is for the Atlantic Pact. Here it is: 

Resolved, That the Senate reaffirm the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the United Nations so that armed 
force shall not be used except in the common interest, and that the President be 
advised of the sense of the Senate that this Government, by constitutional process, 
should particularly pursue the following objectives within the United Nations 
Charter: (1) Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions in- 


volving pacific settlements of international disputes and situations, and from 
the admission of new members. 


The Atlantic Pact doesn’t have anything to do with section 1. 


(2) Progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements 
for individual and collective self-defense in accordance with the purposes, prin- 
ciples and provisions of the Charter. 

(3) Association of the United States, by constitutional process, with such 
Tigional and other collective arrangements as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its national security. 

That applies as much to an Atlantic union as it does to an Atlantic 
military alliance, doesn’t it, sir ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I dont’ think it does, sir. It seems to me that 
paragraph 3, which you have just read, must be read in close associa- 
tion with paragraph 2, which says, “Progressive development of re- 
gional and other collective arrangements for individual and collective 
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self-defense in accordance with the purposes, principles, and provisions 
of the Charter.” 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rusk has just been explaining how the 
Atlantic Pact military alliance was some kind of an economic some- 
thing where they were discussing other matters than military. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think, sir, I was guilty of that. I said article 2 
provides a framework for close economic and cultural ties between the 

arties. 
. Seator Keravuver. Article 9 provides for a council, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. . 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Rusk was talking about how we could do 
50 many economic things by discussion and meeting in the Council. 

Mr. Rusx. I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t intend to make that 
reference. . 

Senator Krravuver (reading) : 

(4) Contributing to the maintenance of peace by making clear its determina- 
tion to exercise the right of individual or collective self-defense under article 
51 should any armed attack occur affecting its national security. 

(5) Maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide the United Nations 
with armed forces as provided by the Charter, and to obtain agreement among 
member nations upon universal regulation and reduction of armaments under 
adequate and dependable guaranty against violation. 

Well, anyway, it is just a matter of your opinion against somebody 
else’s as to whether this matter has been very fully discussed, isn’t 
it, Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. All right, let us move on, then. 

“It would be difficult to establish a federal Atlantic Union,” you say 
in your statement, “without profound economic reprecussions upon 
agriculture, industry and labor of all art ear countries.” Well, 
that is right, but doesn’t the Marshall plan have profound reprecus- 
sions about all of these things, too? 

Mr. Hicxerson. But very beneficial ones, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you mean to say this would not? 

Mr. Hickerson. Without any limftation on their sovereignty, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. But we have been trying to get them into an 
economic union of their own, haven’t we ? 

_ Mr. Hickerson. By methods and techniques of their choice, sir, 
that 1s correct. ee 

Senator Krerauver. Well, this would be of their choice, wouldn’t it, 
if they came into an Atlantic Union? Doesn’t this provide that they 
ould have to accept the provisions themselves ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. 

aa Kerravuver. So there is no dissimilarity on that basis, is 
there ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. There is a difference in the degree, sir, of the com- 
mitment and the extent of the surrender of sovereignty. 

Senator Krerauver. You don’t know what the commitment would 
be—this is just going to explore it—do you? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Why do you say there would be a difference in 
the commitment ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Because of the testimony, sir, of the proponents of 
the resolution, who said this means a great area in which there would 
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be no tariffs; there would be a common currency; there would be 
various things, which could only mean—— 7 

Senator Krrauver. Well, sir, if you will read the testimony, you 
will see that they were expressing their opinion about what might 
happen, their individual opinion, but each one of them said you would 
probably have to go at it in a lesser way before you could reach the 
full objective they had in mind, but, of course, it would be the mem- 
bers of the convention and not the witnesses before this committee 
who would determine what would be done, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Hickerson. If such a convention were called, that would, of 
course, be true, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Now you and Mr. Rusk made a great point about 
what would be the effect of just having these seven nations meet and 
that everybody else would get mad and would cause a division between 
them. Didn’t you make that point, Mr. Rusk? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, I did, sir. 

. ae Keravuver. Didn’t you have the same thing in the Atlantic 
act 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, we did. 

Senator Kerauver. You got by with that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rusk. We had to work with that one. 

Senator Krerauver. Can’t you work with this one? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. In other words, what fundamentally is the dif- 
ference, Mr. Rusk, between calling it a convention of seven people of 
seven nations, then inviting others in for the purpose of a military 
union and calling a convention to do all of these things together, in- 
stead of on a piecemeal basis? Did the other nations of the world get 
mad at us because we selected certain ones for the Marshall plan? Did 
everybody else get mad at us because we picked out Greece and Turkey 
for aid? Our whole foreign policy consists of doing business and 
calling meetings of particular nations for particular purposes, doesn’t 
it? 

Mr. Rusk. There has been one.very important difference, if I ma 
speak to that point, and that is we go into international meetings wit 
a policy and a program which is clearly defined in advance, Betas 
these important matters have already been discussed with the Execu- 
ye and the Congress and we understand what our position is as a 

ation. 

Now there is a very serious element of seduction in this idea that 
we are just studying things, it now being Ba ae that we get a group 
together and study it. If we want to study it, we can study it in many 
other ways. 

Senator Krrauver. But, Mr. Rusk, according to your statement 
here, the State Department is in no frame of mind to study it. You 
have just reached a place and are at a standstill. 


OBJECTIONS TO GOVERN MENT-SPONSORED CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rusx. We have been studying this for at least 2 years. But 
what we are objecting to is the idea that you send a governmental in- 
vitation out to study this thing on an international basis, with the idea 
that that is all you are doing, is just studying. We have suggested to 
those who have been supporting this resolution that they study it on an 
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international basis, that they call a convention of people from all the 
member states that might be involved in this thing and see what their 
leading citizens have to say about it. But they are not interested in 
study. They are interested in a political commitment on the part of 
this Government to move in the direction of the North Atlantic Union 
rather than something else. | 

Senator Keravuver. I beg your pardon, sir. You entirely mistake 
the purpose of the sponsors of this resolution ; I certainly should know, 
because I have been working with the group for a long time. We are 
interested in having citizens of the United States meet with citizens of 
other countries to see if any Federal union, limited in scope—of course, 
we can’t do substantially on a Federal basis all of these things we have 
been doing piecemeal, with no lasting effects, I am afraid. 

Mr. Rusk. Why not do that on a private basis and not through a 
governmental basis? You can do that on a private basis; you can 
study it, if that is the purpose, but if we are going to study it, why 
not call a similar convention to study world government, a similar 
one to study strengthening of the United Nations, a similar one to 
study some more regional pacts and have a whole dozen or more of 
these conventions studying these various proposals. I think we are 
going far beyond study when we, as a government, call a meeting or 
Invite others to a meeting to discuss whether we should not move in 
the direction of a particular kind of federation. That starts a chain — 
of events which is not neutral and for which we should have the initial 
opening position carefully prepared in great detail. If we went in 
there to study it, we couldnt go in there and sit there and look at 
each other. Someone would make the first speech and they would 
wonder what the subject is going to be. 

Senator Kreravuver. That is right. You didn’t do that when you 
had the original study about the North Atlantic Alliance. 

Mr. Rusk. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. I think you will admit, Mr. Rusk, that all of 
these things that we have been talking about, we have been doing on 
a piecemeal kind of basis, haven’t we? Why couldn’t we get repre- 
sentatives together to study and see if we couldn’t have something that 
the people are going to have an interest in and tie them all up in 
one package? What is the harm in it? 

r. Rusk. The North Atlantic Union proposals are themselves 
piecemeal in the sense that this problem of close integration of the 
western world is only a part of the world-wide problem in working 
any way we can through the universal system, through regional asso- 
ciation, through bilateral effort to strengthen the things we are all 
after. Now a particular effort such as western European economic 
recovery or an assurance to the Philippines that we will not permit 
an attack against them, isolated, may look piecemeal, but the whole 
thing fits together in a world-wide program that is directed across 
the board through every means available to us. — 

Senator Keravuver. You raise quite a question about who else would 
be invited in. Of course, seven met in the beginning and invited others 
in. You notice here that this gives the delegates the same power in 
the North Atlantic Union resolution, don’t you, Mr. Rusk? 

Mr. Rusx. Yes, sir. I was trying to distinguish here between the 
idea that we were going to study this thing and the idea that we were 
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going to make a political commitment, and the thought was that be- 
cause of the political commitment, that we should have to have our 
minds made up as a Nation ahead of time. Now, obviously, that is 
not the State Department’s role. : 


NO POLITICAL COMMITMENT IN SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


Senator Krravuver. Mr. Rusk, you, of course, know that every wit- 
ness has testified, and if there is any doubt about it, we want to make it 
clear now that there is no political commitment to accept what comes 
out of the exploration until the people themselves make the commit- 
ment, is there? Every witness has testified to that. 

Mr. Rusk. There is no political commitment on the part of the 
United States to ace pt the result of the study, but there is a political 
event brought about by summoning such a group for a study of this 
subject which is not just neutral. : 

enator Krrauver. I want to say if the State Department is afraid 
in the conduct of its foreign policy to explore along the lines that 
saved this Nation and made us the strongest union, well, then, I am 
afraid we are being very weak in our efforts, Mr. Rusk. 

Well, let us go on here. Mr. Hickerson states: 

In the development of such closer association, care must be exercised not to 
set in motion forces which will render more difficult the maintenance of the 
solidarity of the free world im support of the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations, 

Well, of course, you read that the purpose of this is to work together 
in the interest of peace and not for aggression. ‘That is stated in the 
resolution, isn’t it, Mr. Rusk? 

Mr. Rusx. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Krarauver. Do you think the formation of Benelux and 
the breaking down of customs barriers between those three nations 
was in violation of the principles and purposes of the United Nations? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Krravuver. Do you think the effort that is going on_at 
Strasburg, to try to have a Western European Union, 1s in violation 
of the purposes of the United Nations? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Then you must not think that any peaceful 
effort to try to bring democratic countries together so that they can 
trade with one another better and to do in one effort all of the things 
that we are trying to do in various efforts could be in violation of the 
purposes of the United Nations, do you? 

Mr. Rusk. That doesn’t follow, sir. If we try to get together 
with the nations of western Europe to make a fundamental redistri- 
bution of political power, we will create very deep chasms between 
themselves and ourselves and raise issues which we could do without 
at a time when we need maximum unity. 

Senator Krrauver. Chasms with whom, Mr. Rusk? 

Mr. Rusx. With the other members of the association whom you 
would call together to work these things out with. In other words, 
when you get into such questions as responsibility for money, re- 
sponsibility for trade, responsibility for protection, for arms, you 
raise a great many conflicting interests which, if not worked out in 
great detail ahead of time, would divide rather than unify. 
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Senator Kxrrauver. Let me say in that connection that we have 
gone along this far without raising any questions with those people we 
res doing baste with on the ground we are afraid of hurting their 

eelings. 

Mr. Rusk. It is not a question of hurting feelings, Senator. 

Senator Krrauver. Don’t you think the best way to divide the 
responsibility about who is going to do what and to unify in a common 
effort is to get together and get the thing out on the table and see what 
you have and where you are going to go? Isn’t that the way you have 
to do business ? 

Mr. Rusk. That is correct, sir, and if the Congress and the people 
and the President have come to the conclusion that this is the way in. 
which we move, then we can do that, but in that process, we are going 
to have to take a look at some very serious questions of our own to 
determine whether we really mean what we say on this thing. For 
example, if we are going to try to deal with the dollar-gap problem, 
we are going to have to accept a great many goods into this country, 
which we are not now willing to accept. For us to pretend that we 
wish to talk seriously to other people about a thoroughgoing federa- 
‘tion without having met that kind of an issue among ourselves would 
be deluding people. 

Senator Krerauver. You don’t know whether we are ready to meet 
the issue or not, but you are trying to give the answer for the American 
people in saying we are not ready to meet the issue. It may be that 
the American people are ready to meet the issue. Mr. Hoffman is 
asking us to take more European goods, and I think the American 
people are willing to do so. On your argument, we would still have 
our 13 little States and some little factory up in one State might 
be hurt by. one in another, We never would aes gotten together. 
But I think the American people are willing to meet any issue that 
is going to get us out of this terrible tax load for defense and recur- 
ring wars and the danger of sitting on top of the atomic bomb. I 
think you underestimate what the American people are willing to do, 
in my humble opinion. 

You say in your statement, “We need new answers.” I certain 
agree that the State Department does need new answers, and all 
kinds, but, Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hickerson, you don’t even give the people 
who are affected a chance to get together to get the new answers. 

Can you think of a better way than getting the representatives ag 
citizens, in the role of citizens, not as eee of the State 
Department, together to discuss the matter 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir; I can. | 

Senator Kerauver. I mean authorized by Congress. What do you 
think is a better way ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think precisely what we are suggesting, sir, that 
there be studies throughout the length and breadth of this land and 
every other country. We hope that the hearings of this committee 
will promote such studies. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is going to do the studying, the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. As Mr. Rusk and I have stated, the Department of 
State has been studying this for over 2 years, It isn’t the State De- 
partment that can decide these questions. It is every man, woman, 
and child in this country. 
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CONVENTION WOULD ENCOURAGE DEBATE 


Senator Krravver. That is what we are talking about. Don’t you 
know that if you had a convention, sir, that it would be the greatest 
public debate and the most wholesome thing that ever happened to 
the United States and to the other democracies? It would be dis- 
cussed in every store, around every stove. It would be the most 
enlightened effort for peace that has ever taken place, if we just had 
the aggressiveness and the boldness to move on where the people are 
demanding that we move on. 

Now you say in your statement that we must draw on available 
patterns and historical experience. What better historical experi- 
ence can you draw on, than the fact that our own Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention worked where military alliances and pacts had 
failed? Isn’t that a historical experience? 

Mr. Hicxerson. It is a historical experience which, of course, 
should be drawn on. On the other hand, there are grave differences 
in the situations which confronted the Thirteen Colonies and the 
countries which comprise this North Atlantic area. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; but you can always find differences in any 
way. It is a matter of whether you have the willingness or not and 
the courage or not to go on ad try to move on, in spite of those 
differences. 

You talk about language differences. The Canadians and the Swiss 
have worked out a federation in spite of language differences. 

Then you come down and say that we should continue to support 
such presently practical measures as the ECA, military assistance, 
everything practically that a federation or federal union would try to 
do, and yet you don’t want the people to get together and talk about 
putting it all in one pact. Is that the attitude? : 

Mr. Hicxerson. We don’t want, sir, an official convention until 
there is evident a greater understanding of*what is involved in this 
and how far the people of these respective countries are prepared to 
go. We don’t want to see a convention a failure. We think that 
would make us far worse off than now. 

Senator Kreravuver. How do you know it is going to be a failure? 
How do you think the people that called the Constitutional Conven- 
tion knew it was going to be a success? You have to take a chanee, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Hickerson. We think you can minimize that chance, Senator, 
by this study in the individual countries, the exploration through 
. private channels, without official sponsor<aip. 

Senator Krrauver. How did you ki.ow the Congress was going 
to ratify the North Atlantic military alliance? Didn’t you have to 
take a chance and start out some way or other? How did you know 
the ECA was going to be successful in advance? You couldn’t tell 
aoe yon didn’t know how the Members of Congress would vote; 

id you?’ 

Mr. Hicxerson. Of course, we couldn’t tell how they would vote, 
but there had been enough discussion, sir, to give a pretty good indi- 
cation as regards both pieces of legislation. 

Senator Kerauver. My complaint, Mr. Chairman, is these gentle- 
men don’t know how much discussion there has been, or they have 
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been so busy on other matters that I am afraid they haven’t found 
out about it. 

Mr. Hickerson, you stated : 

Under present circumstances, such a convention appears more likely to bring 
to light and emphasize the divisions among the proposed members of the Atlantic 
Union than to lead to substantial progress. 

You didn’t have that with the Marshall plan, did you, particularly 
with the North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Hicxerson. There was a vast amount of preparatory work be- 
‘fore—— 

Senator Kerauver. Why can’t you do this preparatory work now if 
you set your head to do it 
a: aa Hicxerson. Senator, that is precisely what we are suggesting 

e done. : 

Senator Keravuver. Well, then, why didn’t you do it, instead of 
saying here we are against anything, and although you know the 
Congress and the people want something, that you are just going to 
sit on the perch and that you are against every resolution that is pre- 
sented and you think more study ought to be made? Why don’t you 
say, instead of being against them, that we want to study this thing, 
we would like for Congress to debate it? I don’t know of any better 
place to generate study than to have a full-dress debate on the floor 
of the Senate, do you? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. I think that is an excellent place. 

Senator Krerauver. Don’t you think that would be a good idea? 

Mr. Hicxerson. IJ think it would be an excellent idea. 

Senator Krrauver. That is all I wanted, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The statement of Mr. William L. Batt which was received by the 
committee at this point in the hearings has been transferred to p. 
157 where it appears with the testimony of other witnesses who sup- 
ported S. Con. Res. 56.) 

All right, Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I may say one word 
about an answer that I made to Senator Kefauver just as I left the 
chair on Senate Concurrent Resolution 57. 
| He asked me whether I did not think that the floor of the United 
States Senate would be a good place to debate these issues, and I 
replied that, of course, I did think so. Now, naturally, I meant the 
issue, and what I said was not to be interpreted as supporting the pas- 
sage and approval by this subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 57, which in my statement 
I said we could not support. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. All right. 


‘STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENT ON SENATE RESOLUTION 138 


Mr. Hickxerson. Now, I will take up Senate Resolution 133. 
Douator Smita of New Jersey. Is this the so-called Culbertson 
plan ? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. I believe it is, sir. 

I am in complete agreement with the statement in this resolution 
that the best hope for world peace lies in the capacity of the United 
Nations to fulfill its primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. However, the question arises as to 
what is the most desirable and feasible approach—the best approach— 
to strengthening the peace structure of the world. 

Three courses of action are proposed in this resolution. By its 
terms, the President would be advised of the sense of the Senate that: 

1, A fundamental objective in the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty should be to seek without delay the revision of the 
United Nations Charter to (a) remove the right of veto in defined 
matters of aggression, (b) avoid the threat of atomic catastrophe and | 
lift the load of the armament race, and (c) establish an effective but 
“tyranny-proof” international police force under a “workable” Se- 
curity Council and World Court. 

2. If a permanent member of the Security Council vetoes these 
revisions to the Charter, the Atlantic Pact should be supplemented 
by a world pact, under article 51, open to all nations, to the end that a— 
united world front of all cooperating nations in possession of overwhelming 
atomie and military power, and based on the principle of enforceable law against 
aggression or armament for aggression, shall avert, by firm action now, the 
third world war later. | —— 

8. The resolution further urges that among the immediate objectives 
in the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty should be the 
establishment of an emergency defense force to be called the Atlantic 
International Contingent. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SENATE RESOLUTION 1383 


The proposals in Senate Resolution 133 have grave and far-reaching 
eu I should like to consider some of these implications 
with you. 

First, as regards Charter amendment. While this resolution is 
silent on the nature of the amendments to the Charter to attain the 
objectives of abolition of the veto, arms control and a tyranny-proof 
international police force, 1t would appear that what is involved is a 
transformation of the United Nations into some form of world gov- 
ernment. The revised organization at the least would contain a 
number of the basic elements which are considered by politcal scien- 
tists to be essential to world government. 

What I have said concerning Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is, 
therefore, directly applicable to this aspect of Resolution No. 133. Per- 
haps, as I have suggested in connection with the former resolution, it 
would be helpful if there could be developed within the framework of 
this resolution a detailed blueprint of exactly what is contemplated. 
Only then can the American people really understand what they would 
be committing themselves to by supporting these proposals. 

As regards the world pact—that is, the article 51 pact—the com- 
ments I made with respect to Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 would 
apply with equal force to the second procedure—the negotiation of a 
world pact—set forth in Senate Resolution 133. Moreover, this por- 
tion of Senate Resolution 133 embodies proposals which go far beyond 
a simple commitment to act in collective self-defense under article 51. 
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The details of these proposals are not clear, but the resolution suggests 
that if any poe nent member of the Security Council should veto 
the suggested Charter revisions, another organization possessing “over- 
whelming atomic and military power” should be established. The reso- 
lution further suggests that this organization might avert “by firm 
action now” the third world war. It is possible that negotiations to 
implement such a suggestion might result in seriously aggravating 
present world differences and lead to conflict. It would seem to me 
that before any steps to formulate a proposal of this character were 
made, a thorough study of all implications should be undertaken. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENT 


As regards the Atlantic international contingent: The resolution 
further urges that among the immediate objectives in implementing 
the North Atlantic Treaty should be the establishment of an emer- 
gency defense force to be called the Atlantic international contingent. 
The sponsors suggest that this contingent should operate in defense 
against armed attack as an auxiliary to the armed forces of partici- 
pating member states. If the subcommittee decides to give detailed 
consideration to this element of the proposal, you will desire probably 
to call upon representatives of the Department of Defense for expert 
testimony on the military aspects of the proposal. 

I may say, however, that the international contingent proposal is 
not included in and at the present time would conflict with the over- 
all defense plan which has been worked out by the Defense Com- 
mittee of the North Atlantic Treaty organization. A governmental 
suggestion that such a contingent be established now might both com- 
plicate and hinder current efforts to develop an integrated defense 
for the North Atlantic community. Confusion and doubts would be 
raised among the peoples and governments of western European 
aan as to what Congress and the United States are working 
toward. 

Congress has just approved and taken vital steps toward implement- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty’s basis defensive concept. It would 
appear wise for all of us to be especially cautious in considering any 
proposal that would call for a different strategic concept and for a 
modification of responsibilities under the North Atlantic Treaty and 
under mutual defense assistance legislation and subordinate bilateral 
agreement. I am confident that the Senate will be careful not to give 
indirect endorsement to any proposal which may be at odds with 
Congress’s previously declared plans and policies, which are now being 
carried out with a real measure of success. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OPPOSES SENATE RESOLUTION 133 


For these reasons, we must oppose passage of this resolution. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I would assume, Mr. Hickerson, 
that if this proposal were adopted, it would mean a reconsideration 
of the whole Atlantic Pact picture. I think you make a good sugges- 
tion that there is a danger of running into conflict. 

Mr. Hickerson. I think that is correct, sir. 
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Senator Smita of New Jersey. I imagine this thinking originated 
before the Atlantic Pact worked out last year. I think the people who 
support this have been working on it for some time; is that true? 

Mr. Hickerson,. I am not informed on that. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. That was my understanding. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Well, the original Culbertson plan was a 
larger plan than this. The ABC provisions of this resolution, I think, 
have been worked out since the Atlantic Pact’s time. I do not know 
whether that is true or not, but that is as I interpreted Mr. Culbert- 
son’s testimony. 3 

The next one, please, Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Chairman, there are three remaining resolu- 
tions on which we wish to comment, two of them are very short. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


The next one is Resolution 66, if it is agreeable with you, sir. 

This resolution resolves— 

That it is the sense of Congress that the President of the United States should 
immediately take the initiative in requesting a general conference of the United 
Nations pursuant to article 109 for the purpose of establishing a true world 
government through adoption of such a constitution; and if such a general con- 
ference is not called within one year after the adoption of this resolution, the 
President of the United States should then call a world constitutional convention 
of delegates elected directly by the people for the purpose of adopting a world 
government constitution. 


DEPARTMENT CANNOT SUPPORT S. CON. RES. 66 


The Department cannot support world federation as an objective of 
United States foreign policy. 

Whereas Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 deals only with world 
federation as an objective of United States foreign policy, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 66 calls also for specific action by the Presi- 
dent toward the attainment of the objective of world government. 
The President is to call a general conference of the United Nations 
under article 109 to establish a world government through adoption 
of “such a constitution.” This prema’ refers to the preceding 
paragraph which reads, “Whereas the combined effort of many able 
and intelligent citizens has resulted in the preparation of a proposed 
world constitution based upon the principles of peace through justice 
with both social rights anil civil rights for all peoples * * *’ I 
understand this refers to the world constitution plan developed at 
the University of Chicago. 

It is difficult to see how a general conference to establish a world 
government could serve a useful purpose unless (a) the United States 
Government were prepared to propose a plan with the conviction 
that the American people would support it, and (0) there already 
existed a substantial agreement among the great powers. A general 
international conference usually confirms such great power agree- 
ment rather than constituting the initial diplomatic move. 

The resolution also provides that, if the general conference is not 
called within 1 year, the President should call a world constitutional 
convention of delegates elected directly by the people. It is doubtful 
that governments which failed to agree to the general conference 
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‘would be willing to arrange for the elections contemplated. Further- 
more, in a large number of countries, free elections do not exist. 

The Department must oppose passage of this resolution. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. I have no questions. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I have just one idea in regard to any 
kind of a move for world government. You have two conflicting 
techniques for control of the world in the world today. The United 
Nations may represent one, which is a union in a sense of free, inde- 
pendent entities. The other is a technique of world domination—the 
technique which Hitler dreamed of or the technique which Napoleon 
dreamed of or the technique in which world revolution implies, and 
which the Communists in a political sonse are trying to carry out 
every where. 

Now I am not going to appear as an advocate for Resolution 66, but 
I do think we ought to at least say for these gentlemen who worked 
so long at the University of Chicago that they have put forth a type 
of scheme which can be worked out in a democratic way to stand in 
the way of a Hitler or the world revolution as it is practiced on the 
communistic scale today. 

The basis of the political aspects of the present communistic move- 
ment is that it hopes to hold the world confined to a single-will idea. 
The University of Chicago’s scheme, if it could come into fruition, 
would at least give us world government which is based upon the theory 
of many wills operating in the way in which many wills operate in 
our own Government or in democracies anywhere. If the great world 
problem is the problem of the atomic bomb plus a single will this 
results, of course, in the destruction of everything that we as a democ- 
racy hold dear, freedom of speech, freedom to think, freedom to 
aspire. All of those things go; the four great freedoms go, of course, 
as soon as you have a single will. 

We ought not to dismiss this resolution with just so many words. I 
think you ought to say about this resolution what you said about the 
others, that it should be studied, that its weaknesses should be learned, 
that the shortcomings of our own Government with relation to the 
fundamental thesis should be definitely understood. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I fully agree with you, Senator. Much of what I 
said about Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, of course, applies to this 
University of Chicago plan. I understand and appreciate the public 
spirited motives that were back of that study, and what I said about 
further development and study, of course, applies with equal force to 
this particular study. 

Senator THomas of Utah. You may proceed with your next one. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENT ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 12 


Mr. Hicxerson. The next one is Senate Concurrent Resolution 12, 
sir. That is the Thomas-Fulbright resolution, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Is that world federation ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Federation of Europe. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you realize why that was brought out 
at this time? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. I understand that no witnesses were to 
be called to discuss that resolution, and that you wished to include 
it for the completion of the record. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is right. 

Mr. Hicxrerson. We did not prepare a detailed official statement 
dealing with that proposal. If you wish, sir, I can give you a brief, 
two-paragraph comment. 

I may say that with Congress, the Department has for some time 
viewed favorably the measures which have been undertaken in rae 
to develop and strengthen the unity of the nations of that area. In the 
preamble of the Economic Cooperation Act, Congress encouraged the 
unification of Europe. The Department of State shares gratification 
felt by many Members of Congress over the movement toward integra- 
tion of the free nations of western Europe. We have observed, more- 
over, that current developments in international affairs have con- 
tributed to the rapidity with which the European nations have on their 
own initiative undertaken various progressive steps toward stronger 
economic and political inter-relationships. This is an example of the 
trend toward the closer association under the United Nations of all 
free nations in the world. 

In view of the fact that such a positive statement favoring this move- 
ment was included in the preamble of the Economic Cooperation Act, 
I would think that no further expression of Congress’ favorable senti- 
ment would be necessary. In fact, it might be preferable for Congress 
not to adopt any particular resolution on this subject at the present 
time. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC UNION 


Senator THomas of Utah. In view of what has already been said, and 
the fact we are making progress, I want to say something more about 
the resolution, and say it most seriously. No one realized the need for 
economic cooperation any more than | did or the chairman did. He 
introduced the resolution long before the United Nations came into 
being, and long before we considered that when we moved into inter- 
national economic organization as well as political organization. 

Now the mistake that has been made—it was definitely a mistake— 
was in assuming that you can bring nations together in an economic 
union without some kind of political action. That was the mistake 
that was made by the orators in defense of the Marshall plan, who 
wanted it strictly understood that this was just going to be an economic 
union. Well, it just can’t be done, because you have to work through 
the channels of political organization in order to accomplish any of 
these unions and any of these understandings. For us to have assumed 
that we were going to unite Europe economically without paying some 
attention to political techniques and the things which go into those 
unions, was one of the greatest mistakes the supporters of the plan 
made; and I think that since the State Department has been chided a 
little bit so far today, we ought to chide it again and say never let it. 
happen that we get into that frame of mind of thinking that we can 
bring nations together which represent political entities to discuss any 
kind of a subject without in some way affecting the political structure 
if they are to come to some understanding. | 
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Senator Smitru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, do I understand from 
your statement that you think we should reiterate this resolution ? 

Senator THomas of Utah. I don’t think you have to. I think the 
whole success of your dream is going to be in political terms, but why 
we were afraid of the resolution is more than I can understand. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. I am prepared to say at this point that 
I still think that Senator Thomas might be justified in suggesting 
a ean ae on this principle, and it may be necessary when we con- 
sider the ECA. We might urge again the political integration of 
Europe as one of the approaches toward straightening out some of 
these difficult economic situations. 
Mr. Hickerson. The final resolution, sir, is Senate Concurrent Reso- 

ution 72. 
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In this resolution the Congress reaffirms its faith in the United 
Nations as the cornerstone of the international policy of the United 
States. It provides that the President be advised that it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States should cooperate with other 
governments for the strengthening of the United Nations, by inter- 
pretation of the Charter, by action taken or usages developed under 
the Charter, by supplementary agreements among nations who desire 
thus to further the purposes of the Charter, or ultimately, if necessary, 
by amendment of the Charter. 

This is in accord with Senate Resolution 239, passed by the Senate 
on June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4. It is in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address. It is in accord with the policy the Depart- 
ment has been pursuing in its efforts to develop international security 
on the broadest possible basis. 


SPECIFIC STEPS TO STRENGTHEN UNITED NATIONS 


Some of the steps specified in the resolution could be put into effect 
right now. Others would require a great deal of sustained effort and 
negotiations within the United Nations. Most of them, in my view, 
are useful steps whose true importance become clear 1f we recall in 
our minds our fundamental objective of working together for a better 
international community, and if we keep in mind the assumption that 
the United Nations is in an evolutionary stage, a necessary prerequi- 
site for a better organized community, These steps do not offer a 

anacea and certainly do not immediately solve our security problems. 
ut no one step today can give us complete security and ensure us 
against war. | 

To begin with, we should remember that in one important respect 
the organization of the United Nations has not yet been completed. 
The Charter contemplated that member nations would place armed 
contingents at the disposal of the Security Council. The efforts to 
negotiate the necessary special agreements have been thus far un- 
successful—have, in fact, bogged down completely. It might be 
worth while to try again at the political level. We have no reason 
whatsoever to think that the Soviet Union would be willing to agree 
to this step which would put some force behind the United Nations 
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authority. Even assuming that we should reach an agreement, we 
should not expect that this will very fundamentally affect our peace 
or war problem, since under the present structure of the United Na- 
tions any one of the five Great Powers could block the use of this: 
force. 

_ We must continue our efforts to improve the peace-making tech- 
niques of the United Nations. We have made constant progress in. 
this direction, most recently with the establishment of the field service 
which should add to the efficiency of the United Nations missions 1n: 
the field. We are in agreement with the desirability for the further 
development of the service and the observer panel. We need only be 
reminded of the tragic murder of Count Bernadotte to illustrate 
the need for adequate protection of United Nations missions. 

We should continue to press for the restriction of the great power 
veto in the Security Council. We have made some progress in develop- 
ing the potentialities of the General Assembly in the field of peace and 
security in which the Secretary Council work has been impaired. The 
important thing, of course, is that when the General Assembly adopts 
a recommendation, all nations carry out these recommendations so 
that these recommendations will gradually acquire the status of an 
authoritative international act. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


The International Court of Justice now has a number of problems 
on its docket. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. May I ask if you have put any cases 
through yourself? 

_Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. We took the initiative, sir, in bringing 
up the human rights in the satellite countries in the United Nations, 
in getting that referred to the International Court. We have par- 
ticipated in reference to the South African question, that is, the 
obligations which South Africa has in respect of Southwest Africa 
a the international community. We supported sending that to the: 

ourt. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Did you put any disputes over money 

to the Court? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I believe not, sir. We have consistently advo- 
cated increasing resort to this International Court for legal adjudi- 
cation. It seems to me that the time has come for the Senate to- 
take another look at the reservations made by the United States to 
our acceptance of the optional clause of the statute of the International 
Court of Justice, as is suggested in Senate Concurrent Resolution 72. 

The Department of State attaches considerable importance to this 
matter. It is not only that we consider the reservations damaging 
to the position of leadership which we would like to take in promoting 
international law and the international judiciary. In addition, the 
conduct of our foreign policy is likely to be hampered in cases where 
we would like to resort to the Court to get a ruling as to whether a 
state has violated its legal obligations, treaty or otherwise. 

There is also the possibility of direct administration by the United 
Nations of certain disputed areas of the world where such adminis- 
tration would contribute to world peace. The Charter of the United 
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Nations provides in article 81 that the United Nations may become 
an administering authority of a trust territory. In certain cases in 
the United Nations the United States has supported the principle 
_ of direct United Nations administration of an area. The long-range 
value of this principle for the growth of the United Nations is evident. 
Its application in a particular case, of course, would depend upon the 
particular conditions surrounding the case. 

With respect to the resolution’s paragraph on membership, the 
United States favors membership in the United Nations of all states 
found to be qualified under article 4 of the Charter. 

The provision of the resolution on fundamental freedoms is entirely 
in accord with United States policy. 

Paragraph (j) calls for an international criminal court and for 
the preparation of an international criminal code. Presumably this 
paragraph refers to the International Law Commission’s current 
studies dealing with a draft code of offenses against the peace and 
security of mankind and the desirability of establishing an interna- 
tional criminal court. The International Law Commission has been 
requested to undertake this study by a resolution of the General 
Assembly, and the Department of State supports continued efforts by 
ae ouone Law Commission to complete its studies in this 

eld. 3 

There is also a provision in Senate Concurrent Resolution 72 call- 
ing for utilization by all United Nations members of suitable meas- 
ures for the exercise of the rights of collective self-defense under 
article 51 of the Charter “as necessary to maintain peace and secu- 
rity.” We understand this clause to indicate the general desirability 
of implementing the concept of article 51 to strengthen collective secu- 
rity under the United Nations. This method of strengthening the 
United Nations peace structure has been supported by the United 
States through its participation in the Rio and North Atlantic treaties. 

I have already given more specific views in connection with article 
51 agreements in my discussion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, 
which, of course, apply to this. . 

Paragraph 2 (k) of Senate Concurrent Resolution 72 deals with 
the relation of technical assistance programs to the United Nations. 
We heartily support the general idea expressed in this paragraph. We 
feel that the nations concerned should utilize the experience and capa- 
bilities of the United Nations and the appropriate specialized agencies — 
by carrying out, as far as practicable through these bodies, the pro- 
gram of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. The United 
Nations and specialized agencies can make substantial contributions 
to the point 4 program, and concomitantly the United Nations system 
will be strengthened by operating the technical assistance program 
through the specialized agencies as far as practicable. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Do you know what date this resolution 
was introduced in the Senate? 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. February 7. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The resolution was introduced after the 
beginning of these hearings. 

r. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. ‘ 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Ferguson for himself, Mr. Graham, 
and Mr. Kefauver offered the resolution. Do you know who cooper- 
ated with these men in this resolution ? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. I am not informed on that, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Smith ? ; 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I gather from your comments, Mr. 
Hickerson, that you do approve of this resolution. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. But you don’t go along with the sug- 
gestion that was made, I think, in an earlier discussion of it, that it 
might call for the passage of Resolution 52. 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You don’t think it is necessary ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. . 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is the only place where you 
differ with the proponents of the resolution. I don’t know whether 
it is in his testimony or not, but I think Senator Ferguson told me that 
he favored 52 as a part of this resolution. I think I am correct in 
stating that. 

Mr. Hicxerson. We do not interpret it as encompassing Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 52. 

Senator Suarn of New Jersey. I am not clear what your approach 
would be to the provisions of the Vandenberg resolution which reads: 
voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions involving pacific 
settlements of international disputes and situations, and from the admission of 
new members. 

I don’t quite understand how you deal with that. 

Mr. Hickerson. We favor that, sir. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. You favor it? 

Mr. Hickxerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What would be your procedure to 
get at it? 

Mr.. Hickrrson. Just what it says, sir—negotiations among the 
five permanent members to see whether or not they can reach agree- 
ment among themselves not to exercise the veto on all questions in- 
volving specific settlement of international disputes and situations 
- and on the admission of new members. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. This means, then, a continuing effort 
to bring about that voluntary agreement. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. There is nothing else here with re- 
gard to the veto itself. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. How long did you have this resolution for 
consideration, Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. There was an earlier draft of that, I believe, Sen- 
ator Thomas, that we have had for some time. This recent draft, of 
course, we had only when it was introduced in the Senate. 

Senator THomas of Utah. You mean there was a draft that the 
State Department worked with before it was introduced ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. An earlier draft was introduced some time ago, 
I believe, or a draft was prepared and was informally shown to us. 
It was not introduced, I correct that, sir. It was proposed some time 
ago and its sponsors very kindly made it available to us for study. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Did the State Department cooperate 
in the study of this resolution ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. We commented on it informally, I believe. I am 
not sure whether Senator Ferguson approached us or not. The Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations prepared a draft on this 
subject, sir, and they got in touch with us and asked us to comment 
informally on it, and we did give them our informal comments on 
their draft. It differs in some particulars but not important partic- 
ulars from the draft incorporated in Senate Concurrent Resolution 72. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Dr. Clyde Eagleton’s testimony is the 
one on which you would build your understanding of what Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 72 means? 

Mr. Hickerrson. Yes, sir. We did consider his testimony—but our 
osition is based upon the Department’s interpretation of the 
anguage of the resolution. 

enator THomas of Utah. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have no further questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The hearing will stand in recess until Friday morning at 10 o’clcok. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Friday, February 17, 1950.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1950 


Untitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE 
Untrrep Nations CHarTer, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in the Caucus Room, room 
318, Senate Office Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thomas of Utah (chairman), Wiley, and Smith 
of New Jersey. " 
Senator WitEy. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Our first witness this morning is Lawrence H. Smith, Congressman 
from Wisconsin. 
We are glad to see you, sir. 
For the record, will you identify yourself. 
Mr. SmirH. I will be glad to, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Smirn. I am Lawrence H. Smith, representing the First Con- 
‘gressional District of Wisconsin in the House of Representatives. 

I am here this morning to appear in opposition to the resolutions 
which you now have before you, on the subject of world government or 
world federation. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am going 
to stick pretty close to the remarks I made in the House on this very 
subject on the 24th of January. 


FALLACIES OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 


As I see it, Mr. Chairman, the implications of the proposal are so 
vast, however, as to merit the attention of every Member of this House. 
It is my purpose to discuss these implications as I see them. 

The proposition contained in these resolutions sounds very persua- 
sive as long as it considered on the level of abstractions. No one can 
take issue with the idea of adequate safeguards for peace. No one 
can object to the ideal of justice under law throughout the world. No 
one can grapple with purely imaginary concepts such as a world 
sovereign or a world federation. 

It is only when one see down to cases and attempts to see the propo- 
sition in concrete application that one comes to question whether the 
proposition is a sound one. 
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This Congress should not put forth this proposition if it is an un- 
sound one. After careful consideration, I have come to the conclusion 
that the proposition is not sound but fallacious. 

Even if the proposition were sound, a concurrent resolution would 
be an entirely inappropriate way of proclaiming it to the world. It 
would not be effective. It would not be convincing. It would be 
legally questionable. The only proper course would be that of a 
constitutional amendment. : : 

I shall discuss, therefore, the fundamental] fallacies of the proposi- 
tion for a world state, the inappropriateness of a concurrent resolu- 
tion as a means of registering the national will on the proposed world 
state and the idea of a constitional amendment as the only proper 
procedure. 

Let us see precisely what is proposed before we develop the fal- 
acies. 


SCOPE OF WORLD FEDERALIST PROPOSALS 


The resolutions state that it is the sense of the Congress that it shall 
be the policy of the United States to strengthen the United Nations to. 
the and. that it shall become a world government having the attributes. 
of making, interpreting, and enforcing law on a world scale. 

On a proposition of such importance it behooves the Congress to 
withhold an expression of approval unless and until the support of 
the American people has been amply demonstrated. It would be a 
reckless imposture for the Congress to announce an intention of such 
world-wide and historic significance if the American people had not 
first resolved their will to support and carry through a design for 
world government. Such an expression by the Congress would be 
a gesture of misrepresentation. It would be the very negation of 
the Congress’ function and duty of representing the people of the 
United States. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT 


No evidence at hand indicates that the American people support 
this proposition. Proponents of the resolution have cited the results: 
of public-opinion polls, expressions of view by several of the State 
legislatures, and the like to yd tak the assertion of Le approve 
Such generalized expressions of sentiment and mood are inadequate: 
as evidence of a considered judgment and a sustained will to submit 
to a world state. It is not enough to assert that such judgment will 
exist. It would be necessary to prove their existence before the Con- 
gress would be entitled to announce to the world a statement of policy 
premised upon their existence. 

The lack of proof of public support for this proposition is easy to 
demonstrate. 


WOULD DESTROY UN 


First of all, this is a proposition to destroy the United Nations. 

That is not what the resolutions say in so many words. They use 
the word “strengthen” rather than the word “destroy.” An analysis 
will show very readily, however, that it is not the strengthening of 
the United Nations which these resolutions propose. The United 
Nations—the organization that now exis oes not have the at- 
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tributes that this proposed world government would have. The at- 
tributes of the United Nations are those set forth in its Charter. The 
Charter is in principle entirely different from the charter that the 
international state proposed in these resolutions. The attributes be- 
ing different, then the things themselves would be different. Only 
the names might be the same. Let us not be deceived by names. To 
be accurate, to avoid deception, these resolutions should not talk of 
strengthening the United Nations. They should talk of discarding 
the United Nations and setting up something entirely different in its 
place. The mere rhetorical use of the same name should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the fact that this is a proposal to jettison the United 
Nations as it now exists. 

Nothing adduced in the hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs or elsewhere indicates that the American people wish to dis- 
eard the United Nations. Nothing has been shown to indicate that 
they now wish to turn their backs on that experiment, after some 4 
years of trial, and take off on a fanciful flight into the hypotheses of 
world government. 


WOULD SUPERSEDE CONSTITUTION 


Second, this is a proposition to supersede and extinguish the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Again, the resolutions do not say so in precise words. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable, however, if one looks analytically at what they do 
say. 
World government—a world federal state going by the name of 
the United Nations or any other name—would necessarily have the 
attributes of government. The resglutions do not conceal this. They 
speak of a world government capable of making, interpreting, and 
enforcing world law. 

Before examining all the implications of this, it is well to allude to 
the argument, as put forth by the proponents, that the world govern- 
ment would necessarily be limited. This formula for limited unlim- 
ited government, for a state which is universal in particulars, is 
somewhat vague. It is difficult to find substantial meaning in the 
assurances, as given in testimony, that the world government will 
be primarily to prevent violence and enforce peace in the world and 
to run a world police force capable of enforcing the world will on any 
-member—just that and nothing more. 

All of us should have realized by now that war has become totali- 
tarian not only in its impact but in its roots. Any social stress, any 
friction or sag in the economy, or any frustration of-a people’s aims 
is potentially a factor in disrupting the peace of the world. A world 
government with power to take jurisdiction over all matters that 
bear on war and peace would be capable of taking jurisdiction over 
everything. 

We are reminded by the proponents, however, of the experience of 
our own Government. The Thirteen Original States were not com- 
pletely supplanted by the Federal Government. The American expe- 
rience, the proponents assert, demonstrates that a government can 
be both central and universal on the one hand and limited on the 
other. 
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The rejoinder is that the American experience does not lend an 
YS ae comparison. The men of the Thirteen Original States 
had not only language in common, they were versed in Blackstone, 
Coke, and John Locke. They had a common concept of public law. 
The concept of limitation of power and of constitutional right was 
inherent in their thought aad action. Upon the basis of this com- 
munity of precept and understanding they were able to form a 
National Government of limited powers and constitutional principles. 

The world with which we are now invited to amalgamate, in whose 
great central sovereign we are now invited to submerge our rights, 
presents no such general concept of limited government. We might 
as well admit that, with all our enshrinement of democratic principles, 
absolutism and capricious use of power now characterize government 
over the larger part of the world’s peoples. Nothing could be more 
misleading than the expectation that a world government would nec- 
essarily emerge in the pattern of the American Constitution—that 
somehow the principles of the American experience would be engrafted 
upon a world state formed largely of peoples who are unfamiliar with, 
and perhaps even inherently hostile toward, the sort of principles that 
we live by in the United States. 

This line of argument, however, is not a determining one. Let us 
assume for argument that a world government would emerge in line 
with the principles upon which our own Government rests. Let us 
evaluate the case on that premise. 


- POWERS VESTED IN WORLD FEDERATION 


Such a government would be clothed with sovereign powers similar 
to those of the United States. It would have the power to tax and to 

appropriate. It would have power to raise and support its own 

armed forces, and would have authority to use them wherever in its 
sovereign wisdom it might choose. It would have the power to coin 

money and determine the value thereof. It would control commerce 
throughout the world. It would be empowered to take over and use 

property for its own purposes. It would have a universal claim upon 

allegiance and in return would have the sae to give protection 

universally throughout its domain. It would have the power to enforce 

its own laws throughout its entire area. 

Let us look at the question of vesting the proposed world state with 
power to tax and appropriate. ; 


POWER TO TAX 


Are the American people ready to yield up to a hypothetical world 
legislature the power to levy world taxes against their property, 
transactions, and incomes? Are they ready to permit the world legis- 
lature to determine where and how the wealth exacted from them by 
world taxation shall be spent? It may be that they are. Perhaps it is 
their sentiment that such power over American wealth and American 
destiny should be surrendered to a sovereign body in which America 
would have a small voice, a very small voice indeed. Nothing in the 
hearings shows this, however, and in the absence of clear proof it would 
ill become the Congress to proclaim a proposition premised on the 
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supposition that the American people are ready and willing for such 
an undertaking. 

Now, let us look next at the implications of the military powers of 
the envisaged world government. 


POWER TO DECLARE WAR 


Is this Congress really willing to give up its constitutional preroga- 
tive in matters of declaring war and exercising control over the armed 
forces? Do the American people wish such a course? Nothing ad- 
duced in the hearings that I listened to supports an affirmative answer. 

It is easy and beguiling to imagine, as the proponents of world fed- 
eration do, a world government in which all the military resources of 
all the peoples would be pooled in something called an international 
police force. Some rather like to imagine a dedicated army of ideal- 
istic youths marshaled by some mythical Eisenhower and working 
under the peace plans of some enlightened world general staff. Some- 
how the idea seems to escape them that the world army might be a 
ruthless army, that its commanders might be men of overweening 
ambition, and that its world general staff might have in its hands 
power vastly in excess of its sense of responsibility. 

How many world army divisions of Communist troops would we 
want to have garrisoned in the United States? How much control 
over American resources in men and armament would we want to 
yield to a world government and its general staff, on which American 
representation would constitute only a small minority? We had 
better ask the questions now. After the world federal constitution 
should ‘have taken effect it would be too late. The power to determine 
the answers would have passed from America’s hands; the world 
government would be making the decisions. 


POWER TO RAISE ARMED FORCES 


One should not overlook that such a world government would neces- 
sarily have power to levy forces. That would entail the power to 
conscript. That would mean the conscription of Americans for mili- 
tary service in such number, in accordance with such standards, and 
for service in such parts of the world as the world authority might 
decide. Americans have adopted conscription as a basis for raising 
their own armed forces only in times of great emergency and with 
great reluctance. That they are now willing to yield such power 
over American lives to a world authority in which this country would 
have a minority voice is, to say the least, open to very serious question. 


POWER TO COIN MONEY 


Let us look next at the implications of yielding to a world govern- 
ment power to coin money and regulate the value thereof. 

Do the American people wish to do away with the dollar—to have 
it absorbed in, and supplanted by, some new world currency? 

Let us assume that the unit of the new world currency will be called 
the global. How many globals will a dollar be worth when the great 
transition is made? How many francs will be counted equivalent to 
a global?) How many pesetas? How many rubles? The world leg- 
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islature can decide all that. The great world-wide share-the-wealta 
lan can be put through as one of the first acts of the new world 
egislature. | 
Maybe the American people are ready for that. But if so, there is 
nothing in the hearings to show it. 
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CONTROL OF COMMERCE 


Let us consider next the control of commerce. 

This is an inherent power of government. A world government 
would necessarily control commerce, and all that bears on commerce, 
among the component parts and, for that matter, within them as well. 
The plea for world government is a plea that the American people 
should divest their own Government of control of commerce with 
other nations and place that control in a superior state. Along with 
it, just as surely, would go control of commerce within the Nation. 

erhaps that is what the American people want. One must empha- 
size the necessity of making completely sure of it first lest we deceive 
ourselves and the world by a false declaration of intention. ; 


EMINENT DOMAIN 


Let us consider next another inherent power of government, the 
power to take over property and control it for its own use. 

The world government would be able to exercise eminent domain 
anywhere in the United States. It would do so in accordance with its 
own procedures and for such purposes as it might deem proper. Its 
power to do so would be beyond challenge by any local unit of govern- 
ment. Have the proponents of this measure adequately considered 
the implications of this?) Have they revealed those implications to the 
American people? Do the American people concur? No evidence at 
hand indicates an affirmative answer to any of these questions. 

Let us consider the matter of universal allegiance and universal 
protection. ‘The reciprocal relations between them is basic to all 
political organization. 

The new world state would impinge directly upon every inhabitant’s 
life in its claim of allegiance. It would be universal throughout its 
domain. On the other hand, the world citizen would have the right to 
claim the world government’s protection wherever he might go. In our 
own constitutional history it was early developed that the right to 
move freely about in the area of the sovereign was inherent in the 
individual’s claim of protection in return for the obligation of allegi- 
ance. The protection which the Federal Government extended to a 
New Yorker was not confined to the limits of New York. The man of 
Wisconsin did not cease to have a claim for protection at the moment 
of passing into Illinois. The right to move about within the area 
covered by the sovereign’s protection was inherent in the reciprocal 
obligation of allegiance and protection. 


CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION 


What does that mean when applied to the proposed world state? 
It means, surely, for one thing, the end of immigration restrictions in 
the United States, If it does not mean that, then there is no good to be 
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served in talking about the world state, for a state in which the 
obligation to protection was compartmentalized would be a state 
without a universal claim upon allegiance, and therefore no state at all. 

Now it may be that the American people are ready to knock down 
the immigration bars and invite the whole world in. It may be that 
they are ready to yield control over such things to a working majority 
of & mythical world legislature. Nothing in the hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs indicates this, however, and in the 
absence of clear proof, it would be presumptuous of the Congress to 
issue a declaration indicating any such willingness. 

Let us look now also at the implications of the universality of impact 
of a world government. 

The world government would govern in every section of every land, 
including this land, make no mistake about that. Its writ would be 
effective in every neighborhood. Its marshals, its agents of investiga- 
tion and enforcement, of whatever national origins, would be empow- 
ered to proceed on their business independently of local restrictions. 
Its power could reach down and touch every individual. Its courts 
could take cognizance of offenses against the world law wherever 
committed. The citizens of every American town would be subject 
to trial before the world judges in whatever venue might be appro- 
priate under the procedure of the world courts. 

Is that what the American people and their Congress want? If 
they do, they should say so more clearly. If they do not, they should 
not say anything to mislead anyone into thinking they do. 

Some exponents of world government contend, of course, that the 
desire for peace is so great that such considerations as the ones 
expressed above are of secondary importance. Their plea stems from 
the sincere belief that the urgency for security among the American 
people and other peoples is so compelling that, given the opportunity, 
they would all willingly merge their national prerogatives in one cen- 
tral governing power to the degree necessary to insure tranquility 
throughout the world. One cannot question the desire for peace or 
the need of it. One may, however, question the historical validity of 
the hope that peace is necessarily to be achieved through widening the 
area of sovereignty. 

This hope is only a postulate. It rests on no historic experience. It 
is asserted, like the dogmatic panacea of the classless society, as a sim- 
ple refuge from the complexities of reality. People who find the 
burdens and anxieties of the world about them intolerable have ever 
been wont to recreate the world in the image of their wishes. It is 
seductively easy to alleviate the threat of war, first, by identifying it 
with the circumstances that the world is divided into many states and, 
second, by imagining a world consisting of only one state. 

The fallacy is exposed by a glance at history. 

Peace can break down within a sovereign’s domain as well as upon 
the periphery. There are civil wars as well as international wars. 
History gives examples without number. Only one needs to be cited, 
however. The great constitutional experiment of 1787 in our own 
country did not resolve the fundamental issues for the American 
oe Those issues remained to be resolved on the battlefield in the 

S. 

The memory of this is strong in the American consciousness. The 

American people will want and are entitled to ask, and to have 
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answered,.one very fundamental question before the Congress under- 
takes to pledge them in the cause of a world state. That question is 
this: Is the world state essentially a formula for abolishing interna- 
tional wars, or is it essentially a pattern for widening the scope, and 
therefore the tragedy, of civil wars? 

Until that question has been explored and unless the American peo- 
ple are satisfied that world government would indeed be an avenue to 
the hopes which its proponents assert, this Congress would be ill 
advised to pledge them in support of the proposition. 


CONSTITUTIONAL OBSTACLES 


I turn now to a discussion of the inappropriateness of a concurrent 
resolution as a means of registering the national will on this matter of 
such vast importance, and of the necessity of cleaning up the consti- 
tutional obstacles before taking action leading toward establishment 
of a world state. 

One thing in the American experience germane to the issue is the 
fact that the constitutional fathers realized that no agent of govern- — 
ment could properly be called upon to destroy that which he had been 
sworn to uphold. They realized that the Federal Constitution, as a 
successor to the Articles of Confederation, would destroy the articles. 
They realized that the Federal Constitution, in impinging upon the 
States, would destroy in a measure powers which the States had under 
their constitutions. They realized, therefore, that the Federal Con- 
stitution had to be brought into effect by a process independent of 
existing agencies of government. Accordingly they went directly to 
the people. 

We must apply the same principles in this instance. 

A world federation enacting, interpreting, and ,enforcing world 
law would supersede and extinguish the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Congress cannot properly call upon the members of the execu- 
tive establishment to work for the impairment and extinction of the 
Constitution—the very instrument that members of the executive estab- 
lishment are sworn to uphold and defend. — 

No member of the executive establishment could properly work 
toward the establishment of a world state even with the passage of 
one of these resolutions, which would merely be an expression of the 
sense of the Congress. | | 

We cannot realistically expect such a resolution to have any effect on 
the ends of American foreign policy. It would be nothing but an 
expression indicating a pattern of piety in our wishes. It could not 
possibly prevail as against the power of the oath taken by members of 
the executive establishment to uphold and defend the Constitution. 

One may doubt that the Congress could properly pass such a reso- 
lution even if it had binding effect. This doubt is based upon con- 
sciousness of the oath taken by all Members to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. It binds them just as definitely 
as it binds the members of the executive establishment. 

Some proponents of the resolutions in question have cited as prece- 
dents House Concurrent Resolution 25 and Senate Resolution 192, 
Seventy-eighth Congress. The former, known generally as the Ful- 
bright resolution, passed the House of Representatives on September 
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21, 1943. The latter, known generally as the Connally resolution 
passed the Senate on November 5, 1943. A careful examination of 
their langauge shows that neither is a proper precedent for the 
present resolutions. 


THE FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION 


The Fulbright resolution was an expression favoring— 


the creation of appropriate international machinery adequate to establish and 
to maintain a just and lasting peace, among the nations of the world, and 
* * * participation by the United States therein through its constitutional 
processes. 


‘THE CONNALLY RESOLUTION 


The Connally resolution favored United States participation— 


with free and sovereign nations in the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the peace 
of the world. It recognized the necessity of there being eStablished a general 
international organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states. | 

Neither of the above resolutions attempted to predetermine the 
attributes of the organization envisaged. Neither aimed at the cre- 
ation of a world superstate. Neither aimed at the creation of a new 
political authority which would supersede the authority of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Neither of them attemped in any 
measure to extinguish powers vested under the Constitution. Both 
of them were entirely appropriate as expressions of the will of the 
Congress or one of its bodies completely in keeping with their con- 
stitutional responsibilities. Neither of them sought to impose upon 
the Executive a line of policy which the Executive’s constitutional 
obligations could not tolerate. 

To undertake the course envisaged in the present resolution—or 
to attempt to lead the world into thinking we are undertaking such 
a course—without thoroughgoing debate into all the particulars would 
be dangerous in the extreme. The propositions in these resolutions 
should be rejected. It is an invitation for a sentimental journey 
into a blind alley. 

The implications of the resolutions are so vast as they concern 
our constitutional system that the course proposed should not be 
undertaken except through a solemn constitutional process. The 
Constitution provides an appropriate procedure in the amendment 
process. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION REQUIRED 


An appropriate amendment would be one to authorize the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations looking toward a world government 
under which characteristics of the American Constitution would be 
submerged and destroyed to the extent necessary to make such a 
world government possible. It might also authorize the Congress, 
specifically the Senate, to take action on such an instrument of gov- 
ernment once it had been formulated. 

_ With such an amendment before the American people the public 
would be able to see steadily and wholly what the implications of world 
government are. After such debate, and after a solemn referendum, 
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we should then know what we mean and what we are doing. The 
world, furthermore, would be assured that our intentions are delib- 
erate and firm and not the mere expression of a passing aspiration 
arrived at after negligible consideration. 

There could be no doubt that the executive department would be 
empowered to proceed along the path of negotiations toward world 
government if a constitutional amendment were put into effect au- 
thorizing him to do so. There could be no doubt of the power of 
the Congress, or of the Senate in particular in regard to its share 
in the treaty-making procedure, to participate in the process if the 
Constitution were so amended as to open up the avenue to a super- 
session of the Constitution. The Constitution would not impose an 
impediment in the path to world government. if the Constitution 
were so amended as to clear the way. 

The impulse for such an amendment should come from the States. 
The States, by affirmative action of the legislatures of a two-thirds 
majority of them, can bring about a national convention to originate 
amendments to the Constitution. Such amendments become fully 
valid when affirmed by the legislatures or by conventions in three- 
fourths of the States, whichever course may be determined upon in 
the proposal. The reason for the suggestion that any movement to 
supersede the Constitution should be under the process indicated is 
that it would ill become any agents of this Government, having direct 
constitutional responsibilities, whether in the executive branch or the 
legislative branch, to originate a formal effort to supersede the Consti- 
tution. 

If the sentiment, Mr. Chairman, for world government is as great 
as the proponents of these resolutions assert it is, then there could be 
no doubt that the great referendum on this issue would provide an 
affirmative result. If it is not sufficiently great to produce this result— 
and one may surely doubt that it is—then this Congress and this 
Nation should withhold any action that might mislead the world about 
our intentions. 

Senator Wutzy. Thank you, Congressman. 

I just have one question, and that is: I assume from this very fine 
statement of yours, in which you have gone into the various phases of 
the argument against practically all the resolutions that are here, I 
assume that you are in favor of the State Department’s attitude, and 
that is in substance, that the United Nations should be strengthened, 
and that if any instrumentality would be effective, that it would be the 
United Nations. 7 

Mr. Suirn. I agree with that, absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wrzy. Thank you very much. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


Mr. Smrrn. May I say, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman; in order to 
bring this matter to focus on the national level—I am going to propose 
a constitutional amendment to this effect: 


The President of the United States shall negotiate with other nations, looking 
toward the establishment of world government, consistent, if possible, with the 
Constitution of the United States, but where necessary all matters of national 
sovereignty may be waived in order to make such world government possible, 
subject, however, to final approval by the Congress. 
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That would present the issue, Mr. Chairman, clearly to the people of 
this country, if Congress takes the oy ede action. 

Now, may I say this: Just 3 days after I had made my statement in 
the House, I had a telephone call, and the man on the other end asked 
for my identity and I told him that I was the Congressman who had 
made this speech. 

“Well,” he said, “this is Mr. Cordell Hull; and, Mr. Congressman, 
I want you to know that your statement on these resolutions pending 
on world government are exactly as I feel about the matter, and I fur- 
ther feel that if this matter succeeds, it will mean the end of the 
United Nations.” 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I am in very distinguished company, in 
view of Mr. Cordell Hull’s remarks, 

Thank you for this:opportunity. 

Senator Wrzy. I thank you, ( aeiesnian: 

We have a long list of witnesses and, of course, we will not impose 
the rule of limitation upon our associates in the other House, but if 
we can see to it that the testimony be limited, as far as possible, to about 
10 minutes, that will be fine, and if there is any additional testimony, 
we will be glad to put it in the record in the shape of a statement. 
_ Of course, Congressman Hoffman, you are the exception, if you 
will take the stand. | | 

Please identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS OF THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN | | 


Mr. Horrman. I am Clare E. Hoffman, Representative of the 
Fourth Congressional District. of Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, if we become a part of a world federation, we will 
lose our individual] liberty, our prosperity, our national security. 

We will lose our individual liberty because it is proposed that the 
international organization will enact legislation of world-wide appli- 
cation, imposing its civil liberties program upon the citizens of all 
member nations. 

We will lose our prosperity because the world organization will levy 
upon our taxpayers the assessments which it deems necessary for its 
activities—a burden which our people cannot carry. 

We will lose our national security because, by the contributions 
exacted, we will be impoverished ; rendered unable to provide means of 
adequate defense. The right to declare or refrain from declarin 
war will be taken from us—that authority vested in the international 
organization. Repeated wars will destroy the most powerful of 
nations. 

On Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1944, Winston Churchill, ad- 
dressing a London audience in which were hundreds of American 
servicemen, said that Americans never had more justification for 
thanksgiving than on that day, and I quote: 


When we see that in 3 or 4 years the United States has, in sober fact, become 
the greatest military, naval, and air power in the world. 
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‘Well might he have added that we were, in addition, the greatest 
productive Nation in the world; the Nation where the individual 
citizen enjoyed the greatest degree of individual liberty, of prosperity, 
and of happiness. 

That was undoubtedly our world position at that time, and, except 
as that position has been weakened by exorbitant aid given to other 
nations, by legislation and Executive order curtailing our individual 
freedom, it so remains. 


OBJECTIVES OF WORLD ORGANIZATION 


Objectives of world organization: To end war, to establish peace, to 
give to individuals throughout the world the same opportunity, the 
same degree of freedom, which our citizens enjoy—all desirable ob- 
jectives—it is now proposed that the United States of America forsake 
its established form of government, surrender at least a part of its 
sovereignty and join some world-wide organization, sometimes called 
a United States of the World, sometimes referred to as Atlantic Union, 
a a United Nations of the World, sometimes designated as Union 

ow. 

However desirable the objectives of the proposed organization, how- 
ever sincere and patriotic in thought and purpose be the intent of 
those who advocate our participation in such an organization—and 
their patriotism and sincerity is not questioned—the result, in my 
opinion, and that is all anyone can express, however dogmatic may be 
his assertions—the result would be similar to the purpose of the 
Communists, who advocate the overthrow of our Government by 
force—the end of our existence as a nation of free people. 

It is matter of common knowledge that the Constitution has given 
to the individual citizen of the United States the greatest degree of 
individual liberty, of freedom of action, of equality of opportunity, 
of material prosperity, enjoyed by anyone anywhere. 

Proof? One need but to compare the lot of our average citizen 
with the status of the average citizen in any other part of the world. 
If further evidence is needed, it is found in the desire of so many 
people of so many other nations to come to our land, subject them- 
selves to our laws, obtain the benefits of our form of government. 

Until recently, except as the curtailment of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual citizen has been made necessary in order to protect all members 
of our society, men here may go his way free to actas he will. 

It is quite true that, in perhaps the last 10 or 15 years, the liberty 
and the freedom of action guaranteed by the Constitution have been 
cael impaired by restrictive laws, sustained by the Supreme 

vourt. 

Some of those laws, like the Wagner Act, curtailed the liberty of 
members of one group while giving special privileges and considera- 
tion to members of another group. Members of one group have had 
their incomes increased at the expense of members of another group 
whose property has been taken from them without just compen- 
sation. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, it is still true that, here in the United 
States of America, the average citizen enjoys a greater degree of per- 
sonal freedom than elsewhere. 
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Likewise, it is yet true that the average individual here enjoys a 
greater degree of prosperity than does the citizen of any other land. 

If the statement of Mr. Churchill made in 1944, that we were then 
the greatest military, naval, and air power in the world—and con- 
cededly we than were, and concededly we were then also the most 
productive nation in all the world—even though we have since fallen 
‘behind in military might—we still have—our people have—the ability, 
the resourcefulness, the courage and the endurance, if they be not be- 
trayed from within, to successfully defend our national integrity, pro- 
tect our future from aggression from whatever source it may come. 

To doubt that is 6 doubt we still possess the characteristics of our 
people which have made us great, to admit that, instead of having ad- 
‘vanced, our people have retrograded; that we of today have less of 
courage, of ability and determination, than had our forefathers. 

No truer words were ever spoken than those uttered by Abraham 
‘Lincoln when speaking at Springfield, Ill., of the danger to our Re- 
public, said, and I quote: . _ 

At what point then is the danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever reaches 
us, it must spring up among us. It cannot come from abroad. If destruction 


be our lot, we must ourselves be its author and finisher. As a nation of free- 
nen, we must live through all time or die by suicide. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF PROPOSALS 


¢ 


The proposal: Stripped of deceptive and confusing language, the 
present proposals, naked, stand forth as a clear attempt to induce us 
to scrap our Constitution, surrender our sovereignty, our right to 
plot our course in world affairs—surrender our national independence, 

ecome a part—but only a minor part—of a world organization. 

Strange and unfortunate is it that there are those among us who 
have so Tittle faith in the principles enunciated in the Constitution, 
in the capabilities of our people in our resourcefulness, in our idealism. 
that they would surrender our sovereignty, haul down the Stars and 
Stripes, and cravenly seek protection under the banner of a federation 
of nations which deny equality, liberty of action, freedom of expres- 
sion, to their own people; which have all too often, as shown by history, 
been quarrelsome and war seeking. | 

It matters not what be the name of the proposed world organization. 
The intent and purpose of those who advocate our becoming a mem- 
ber of such an organization is that we join with other nations in form- 
ing a new world-wide supergovernment. 
~ Of necessity it follows that that world government be supreme; that 
to it we and our people, in common with other nations and peoples 
ee owe allegiance to, yield obedience to its rules, regulations, an 

aws. . 

In this proposed organization hereinafter referred to as the United 
Nations of the World, we would be but one of several members. The 
other nations, if history be accurate, are intensely nationalistic, jealous 
of their rights, resentful of any invasion of their territory, antago- 
nistic to any disagreement with the religious views of their people 
and frequently engage in war. 

The issues for which, in the past, they have fought, are those with 
which we have but little concern unless it be conceded that the United 
States of America intends to extend its power throughout the world. 
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Had the proposals to form a world government advanced in 1941 
and 1942 by Mr. Davis, by Mr. Streit, by Mr. Justice Roberts and 
others been carried out, we would today be a satellite of Russia. 

Keeping in mind the recent spread of communism, Russia’s acquisi- 
tion of territory and people, the ease with which her spies find 
sanctuary in our State Department, in our economic life, and the gul- 
hibility, if not worse, of some of our public officials, the present danger 
to our Republic comes not from the: threat of armed invasion but, as 
Mr. Lincoln said—from within—from a lack of vigilance in guarding 
our liberty. Our Nation can, as he suggested, commit “suicide.” 

Many of us recognize the present proposal that we join some form 
of a world organization, whatever may be the objective, the good inten- 
tions of those who advocate it, as an attempt to overthrow, or, perhaps 
more accurately, destroy our form of government. 

I do not know the exact terms of the proposed world federation of 
nations. I do not know what flag its armies, its police force is to 
carry. 

I do have a flag purchased in New York in 1941 which it was then 
proposed should be the flag of the world government of which we 
should become a subject. _ 

The proposal then was, and the proposal now is, that we haul down 
the Stars and Stripes, masthead in its place an international flag. 

It is evident that inasmuch as we are to be but one member of the 
world federation of nations, if we join our freedom of action will be 
destroyed. , | 

The World Court, or the world military staff, or the world council, 
or whatever the governing body of the federated nations may 
called, will determine the amount of our contribution to the world 
organization to the furtherance of its purposes. Associated as we 
have been with, aiding as we have, other nations which had, or claimed 
to have, less than we have, with the idea thoroughly established 
throughout the world that we are a rich people; that we have an obliga- 
tion to contribute to the welfare of the rest of the world, it is evidence 
that an overwhelming portion of the burden of maintaining the world 

overnment, of carrying out whatever purpose or program might be 
b it labeled “humanitarian,” would fall upon taxpayers of this 
ation. That burden is beyond our ability to carry. 


UNITED STATES AID CONTRIBUTIONS WOULD BE INCREASED 


We have already voluntarily impoverished ourselves by our con- 
tributions of billions of dollars for foreign aid. Impaired our na- 
tional defense program. 

If we establish this world supergovernment, we no longer would be 
poe to confine our contributions to those we wished to make, 

ut being one of the family would be obligated not only to rehabilitate 
but to support all other members of our world family. 
' Not only would the representatives of other nations tell our tax- 
payers how much they should contribute in dollars and material to 
Pa welfare of the world, but they would tell us when and where to 
ght. 

No longer would the Congress have the sole authority to declare 

war. 
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The international organization would determine that issue. No 
longer would our Congress decide whether or when the youth of the 
land was to be drafted—the international organization would deter- 
mine when and how many of our young men and women should be 
called. Those young men and women—and the women are now in the 
armed services—would be under the command of officers named by 
the international military staff. Yes, and if the proposals of the 
extremists be adopted, the international organization would write the 
laws, make the rules under which our people should live here in Amer- 
ica. The proposal to form a super-world organization, a statement 
of its objectives, that is, the provision for the peace of the world, the 
good of all mankind, is most alluring. : 

A consideration of what must inevitably happen to our freedom 
as individuals, our independence as a Nation, our national security, 
under such an organization is appalling. 

The proposal is suicidal. 

May I make the further request that with my testimony may be 
ees a summary of two talks I made on the floor of the House in 

anuary of 1942. | 

Senator Wier. Do you have such a summary prepared f 

Mr. Horrman. I have. 

Senator Witzy. May I see it? : ; 

Mr. Horrman. I do not have it with me. It is in the Congressional 
Record. I will send over a copy. 

Senator Witrr. I wanted to know about how long it is. Is it as 
long as this statement ? 

r. Horrman. It is perhaps two pages, I think. 

Senator Winey. It is so ordered. | 

(The summary referred to is as follows:) 


{From the Congressional Record] 
DON’T HAUL DOWN THE STARS AND STRIPES 


REMARKS OF CLARE E). HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JANUARY 27 AND 30, 1942 


January 27, 1942 


Mr. HorrMaNn. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise, to delete 
frem, to extend, and to combine, for the purpose of reprinting and distribution, 
the remarks I made on the floor of the House on January 27 and on January 
80, 1942, so that the two, as rewritten, may be printed and distributed together. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


A JUDAS 


Mr. HorrMan. Mr. Chairman, on the assumption that, following the Declara- 
tion of Independence, guided by the principles enunciated in the Constitution, 
our people have established here a nation where the average man enjoys 
a greater degree of material prosperity, intellectual advancement, and religious 
freedom than in any other part of the world, the people of these United 
States of America are fighting a war, so it is said, to carry those blessings 
to all other people. ; 

That war, the cost of which no man can estimate and which, if carried 
on according to present plans, will take the lives of millions of American men, 
the President and his supporters tell us is being fought to bring other peoples the 
same right of independence and self-government which we have enjoyed. 

The hypocrisy of those who claim that to be the purpose of our present 
involvement in this war is clearly demonstrated when we receive from them 
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a petition to repudiate our own independence, surrender our existence as an 
independent Nation, and become a part of a United States of the World. 

It is quite true that, under our Constitution, men have the right of a free 
press and free speech; that, under the provisions of that Constitution and 
the security granted by it, they may advocate its repudiation. Therefore, 
the man Streit and all those who join with him in asking us to surrender our 
independence and become a part of a world nation are within their legal rights. 

However, Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito are, it is said, also seeking to destroy 
our independence and make us a part of a world group. Streit and his associates 
seek to accomplish the same end—the destruction of our independence—by a 
more subtle and a peaceful method, and they say for a different purpose. 

Our Constitution was adopted in order that there might be formed a more 
perfect union of the States. Streit and his adherents would destroy that union, 
This Nation of ours is a union of 48 States. The Civil War was fought to pre- 
serve that union. Most of us many times have said: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation indivisible, with liberty and. justice for all.” 


THEY WOULD BETRAY US 


Streit and his associates now repudiate that pledge of allegiance to the Republic, 
‘fone nation indivisible,” and would make it a part—and only a part—of a world 
nation. 

Misapplied ambition is a ruinous thing. Unchecked, it destroys everything 
it touches, tearing down the good with the evil it seeks to end. 

“To reign is worth ambition, although in hell. Better reign in hell than serve 
in heaven.” , 

This country of ours, for more than 150 years, has not only been the haven 
but the heaven of those who in other lands were oppressed, enslaved, and de- 
nied opportunity. Yet Streit and Ickes and their associates, however distin- 
guished they may be, would rather form and reign in a hell made up of all the 
nations of the world, of all the people of the world, than serve under the Consti- 
tution to which they have pledged allegiance, in a land where all have equal 
opportunity. 

Ever since the President had his conference with Churchill on the high seas, 
we have been hearing from editorial writers, radio commentators, and New 
Deal spokesmen of the United Nations. Now comes a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, Ickes; a member of the United States Supreme Court, Roberts; both 
of whom have sworn to uphold and defend the Constitution, and add their 
endorsement to the Judaslike betrayal of our people into and as one of a 
United States of the World. 

While Germany, Italy, and Japan seek by force of arms to overthrow us as a 
nation, to make us subservient to a group of world powers headed by themselves, 
Streit and his associates seek, through propaganda, to accomplish the same thing 
and make us a part of a United States of the World, dominated by England, 
Russsia, China, and whatever other nations may seek to participate in a world 
redistribution of the wealth of the United States and its people. 

Alexander the Great wept because there were no other worlds to conquer. Is 
not Franklin Delano Roosevelt satisfied with being a third-time President of the 
United States, an honor which the patriotism of Washington forbade him ta 
accept? Is he not satisfied with his opportunity of conquering the whole world, 
far greater than in Alexander’s day? Are his spokesmen behind this move to 
surrender our independence, our national existence; become a part of a United 
States of the World, and make Franklin Delano Roosevelt the president of that 
world nation? 

Yes; ambition is a cancerous growth and often in the past, as history dis- 
closes, has destroyed the one who harbored it. Alexander was ambitious. 
Caesar was ambitious. Napoleon was ambitious. Hitler is ambitious. But the 
people who were the playthings of their ambition suffered and died. So, too, 
if this move to make us a part of a world nation—and a subservient part at 
that—goes through, will our people suffer, our independence, our Nation die. 

It is said that we are the richest Nation in the world. It is undenied that the 
average citizen of these United States of America enjoys more of everything that 
goes to make man contented and happy than the people of any other land or 
nation. And yet these men, like Judas, who betrayed his Master, would, before 
we are fairly in this war, betray our people; surrender our independence; con- 
nive to destroy our liberty and our freedom. They would surrender that for 
thos the war is being fought—our national existence—before the war is fairly 

egun. 
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Let them be stripped of their hypocrisy. Let us expose them for what they 
are—enemies of the Republic, boring from within. They seek to take advantage 
of our involvement in this war and while the attention of the people is directed | 
to the winning of the war. They would do what the armies of the Confederacy 
could not accomplish—destroy us as a nation, one and indivisible; make us a 
part of a United States of the World, where the communistic Russian, who de- 
nies the existence of God, where the Chinese, the Hottentot, and the people of 
India would have equal voice in curtailing the liberties, spending the tax money 
of American workers, farmers, and businessmen—a United States of the World 
where all the peoples of the world would be glorified participants in a WPA, & 
PWA, a Federal housing program, the triple A—a program to rebuild after the 
war all the cities, towns, and villages which may be destroyed in that war—and 
all at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

Oh, that Streit and all his associates who are dissatisfied with our Declaration 
of Independence, with the working of our Constitution, with our country, would 
only go and take up permanently their residence in some one of the many coun- 
tries whose system of government they evidently so greatly admire. 

Let Streit go and live with the Chinese. Let Ickes go to Russia and live with 
the Communists, who tell us that. religion as a fraud. Let Justice Roberts 
sojourn a while in India with Gandhi, who is demanding that Britain grant 
freedom to millions of the oppressed in his native land. 

If the administration wants to win this war, let it put aside the ambition of 
the President’s advisers to make him or one of themselves a president of the 
world. Let this administration get rid of the more than a thousand Communists 
on the Federal pay roll—bloodsuckers seeking to destroy our national existence. 

Let the ambitious politicians remember that the first thing, the important thing, 
is the winning of the war, and that the American people will only devote them- 
selves enthusiastically and wholeheartedly to that purpose as they believe in our 
own Government, the maintenance of our own freedom and independence. 


January 30, 1942 
A BIRTHDAY GIFT 


Mr. HorrmMaNn. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is the President’s birthday, it may 
not be out of place to call attention to the fact that a birthday gift has been 
requested of Congress for the Chief Executive. 

The 4th day of July 1776 was the day when our Declaration of Independence 
was adopted. Here is an organization which undoubtedly has expended con- 
siderable sums, which now proposes to celebrate the President’s birthday by 
having Congress adopt a resolution doing away with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I do not know; I have not been able to learn, whether any Member 
of the House has introduced such a resolution. | 

I have introduced a resolution—it was introduced yesterday—House Resolu- 
tion 425—asking for the appointment of a committee to investigate the purpose 
and ascertain who are the members of these two or three organizations which 
advocate the surrender of our independence and the sources from which they 
derive the funds which they are spending. . 

This movement to surrender our independence and become a part of a world 
supergovernment has the support of Cabinet Member Ickes, Justice Roberts of 
the Supreme Court, Federal Union, Inc., Red Christian Fronters, and Communists. 

While we are celebrating today the President’s birthday we should have this 
other movement in mind. There are many of us who in the past have bitterly 
opposed some of the President’s political policies. There are some of us who 
will continue to oppose those domestic policies while giving him support in the 
effort to win the war. There is none, however, who should in my judgment at 
least not be able and willing to join in the hope that God will grant him many 
happier returns of the day. We can all join in the request that God give him 
wisdom, and strength, and courage to frown upon such efforts as the one which 
is here suggested. 


THE DAY FIXED FOR OUR BETRAYAL 


The people will now back this administration in this war effort, they will give 
wholehearted support to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force; but how about 
the future when the people learn that there is in administration circles, or at 
least entertained by one member of the Cabinet, the purpose to destroy our 
independence? 
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The answer to that question depends upon whether they consider the war a 
just war; a worth-while war; a war to preserve our independence; a war to 
‘perpetuate our Nation; a war to protect our freedom and our liberty. 

At the present time, our people believe that this war must be won. They are 
willing, even though it cost billions of dollars, millions of lives; even though 
it means the lowering of the standard of living for many generations to come in 
order to meet the tax bills which will follow this war, to make whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary to win. | 

But let our people once discover or arrive at the conclusion, sound or unsound, 
that they are being betrayed; that their sacrifices are in vain; that at the end 
of the war they will have lost their independence, our constitutional form of 
Zovernment, our existence as a free and independent Nation destroyed, and no 
longer will this administration have their support. 

Of our more than 130,000,000 people, those who think believe in some vague 
way that we today, as our forefathers in the Revolutionary War, as in the days 
of the Civil War, are not only fighting for the preservation of our Nation, but 
that, when we win, the freedom of the individual, the independence of the Nation, 
will be rendered more secure and its permanency insured. 

We know that Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito, at the heads of their respective 
mations, are our enemies. They would destroy our national existence. They, 
accc.dinig to this administration, would enslave us, destroy what has been de- 
scribed as the American way of life. There are other enemies who would accom- 
plish the same purpose. These others are a greater menace than are Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito, for they carry on their battle to destroy us, not directly, 
not openly, with announced purposes; but in an underhand, treacherous, trai- 
torous way, pretending they would make secure the freedoms and liberties, the 
national existence, which they seek to destroy. 

Using the false plea that we can win the war and after it is over establish 
permanent peace throughout the world—a desirable objecti¥ve—Federal Union, 
inc., headed by Clarence K. Streit, by the expenditure of theusands of dollars, 
is carrying on a campaign of propaganda, the purpose of which is, while our 
attention is distracted by the war, to cause us to surrender our independence and 
our national existence and become the economic slaves of other world powers. 

That organization would inveigle our citizens into a united states of the 
world where their property, their incomes, would be at the mercy of Old World 
politicians. 4 

* % * * * * * 
_ Federal Union, Inc., and World Fellowship, Inc., which has a similar objective, 
would make the American taxpayer the Santa Claus of the world; the peoples of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa glorified members of a world WPA. We Americans— 
workers, farmers, merchants, industrialists, professional men and women, all of 
us—would furnish the money for the boondoggling and the warring of princes, 
dukes, kings, and dictators. 

We would, in addition, furnish the cannon fodder for the war games which 
they might play when they grew tired of boondoggling. 

Is the foregoing but a creature of the imagination? In full-page ads in news- 
ee of the East the campaign to do the things just mentioned ‘is being. car- 
ried on. 

Yesterday, January 29, to me, as a Congressman, and no doubt to every other 
Congressman and to every Senator, from World Fellowship, Inc., came propa- 
ganda asking that, as a Member of the House of Representatives, I support a 
joint resolution which this organization asks be passed on the President’s birth- 
day, January 30, 1942, as, I quote, “‘a present to him, to us, to the world.” The 
word “him” is capitalized. A proposal for a birthday gift which the President 
should lose no time in condemning. 

That resolution proposes, as step 1, among other things: 

“That the Congress of the United States of America does hereby solemnly 
declare that all peoples of the earth should now be united in a commonwealth 
of nations to be known as the United Nations of the World, and to that end it 
hereby gives to the President of the United States of America all the needed 
authority and powers of every kind and description without limitations of any 
kind that are necessary in his sole and absolute discretion to set up and create 
the Federation of the World, a world peace government under the title of the 
United Nations of the World, including its constitution and personnel and all 
other matters needed or appertaining thereto to the end that all nations of the 
Mh haan by voluntary action become a part thereof under the same terms and 
conditions.’ 
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If you are an American citizen, willing to make the needed sacrifices to win 
this war, if you believe in the independence of our Nation, what do you think of 
this proposed grant of authority to the President of the United States to set up 
a United Nations of the World? Why should Congress grant to the President 
of the United States power to create a new world government, United Nations of 
the World, of which we would be a part? 

By what stretch of the imagination can it be assumed that we, the people of the 
United States, have the right, or, for that matter, the power to set up a world 
government entitled “United Nations of the World,” and to write and prescribe 
a constitution and to pick the officers of such a government? 

If the President of the United States is not satisfied with the office which he 
holds, if he and his advisers and supporters or any of the rest of us are not. 
content to live under the Constitution which we have sworn to maintain ant 
uphold, then why does not he, his wife Eleanor, Ickes, Perkins, and the horde of: 
Reds which surround him, and those of us who are not satisfied, emigrate to- 
Russia, or to Germany for that matter—for Hitler has the same idea of uniting- 
all the peoples of the world under his rule—and there establish the world 
government? 

This proposed joint resolution contains this further provision: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 or so much thereof 
as may be necessary to be expended by the President in his sole and absolute 
discretion to effectuate the purposes of this joint resolution.” 

Consider this language. This organization asks, in this time of war, when 
every dollar is needed to support the Army, the Napy, and the Air Force, for an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to be expended by the President of the United 
States, without accounting to anyone in any manner, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a United Nations of the World. 

The resolution contains this further language, immediately following the 
foregoing : 

“And in addition the sum of $1,000,000,000 for the immediate use of the United 
Nations of the World under its constitution as set up and created by the President 
of the United States of America as provided in this joint resolution.” 

While MarArthur is fighting in the Philippines: while American soldiers and 
sailors are dying there and in many, many places throughout the world in the 
belief that they are fighting for the preservation of our Government: for the 
safety and the independence of the folks at home; for their parents, their brothers. 
and sisters, here at home, in America, through the mails of the United States: 
Government comes this propaganda, which would destroy all that these boys 
have fought and died to save. 

The Treasdry of the United States is not only empty of funds, but in it are 
stored obligations which call upon future generations for the payment of bil- 
lions of dollars in taxes. Yet this organization, these men and women who 
sponsor it, whose purpose is the surrender of our independence, the destruction 
of our constitutional form of government, destroy the morale of our fighting men. 
They sap the courage of our citizens. They create the feeling that this admin- 
istration, by permitting their efforts to go unrebuked, may be charged with not: 
carrying on a war to preserve the American way of life, to protect our people,. 
to render our Government secure and permanent, but, driven by ambition, seeks: 
to make us a part of a world power. 

Let this administration—let the President. of the United States—without delay, 
assure the American people that he wants no part in the creation of a United 
States of the World—in the formation of a United Nations of the World. 

Let him assure us that when this war is won—that when this war is over— 
our independence as a nation will be sacredly preserved and that we will not 
become a part of any world political union. 

I append hereto, as exhibit. A, excerpts from the full-page ad of Federal Union,,. 
Inc. ; also appended, as exhibit B, are excerpts from World Fellowship, Inc. 

Yesterday I introduced a resolution—House Resolution 425, calling for an: 
investigation of this movement. I ask that a copy of that resolution be printed. 
herewith as exhibit C. 

Here we are—a nation billions of dollars in debt, needing every resource of 
our command, not only to carry on a war, as the President said, on every conti-. 
nent and in every sea, but to prepare for our own national defense here at home; 
and yet come these men and ask that we appropriate $100,000,000 to aid in form- 
ing a United Nations of the World, and an added $1,000,000,000 to be expended by- 
that organization when formed. 
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They ask that we surrender our independence, appropriate $1,100,000,000, and 
offer it to the President of the United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as his 
birthday gift on January 30, 1942. 

Yes; I wish the President many returns on this birthday of his. I hope that 
each of those days will bring less for him to worry about; that the morning sun 
of each of those days will rise upon a world at peace—upon a United States 
of America still independent—indivisible. 

God grant that each of those birthdays of our President and the dawn of 
many succeeding centuries will see us as a people free, independent, our liberties 
secure; our National Government, the United States of America, a republic still 
the refuge, still the hope, of the oppressed throughout the world. 

Oh, I ask you, I appeal to the leaders of the House, to the dean of the House 
as he sits here, because he said he believes in the independence of our country, 
our institutions, and our form of Government, are we going to let pass unchal- 
lenged such appeals as these, which have been sent to every Member of the 
House, undoubtedly, and to every Senator? This same proposition is being 
advocated by full-page advertising in the great daily newspapers. I ask you, 
Mr. SABATH, chairman of the Committee on Rules, to give us a rule in support 
of the resolution which I have introduced, and let us learn who is back of this 
movement and who is paying for it. 


EXHIBIT A 
{From the Washington Evening Star of January 5, 1942] 
“Tn UNION Now Lies POWER To WIN THE W4B AND THE PEACE—A PETITION 


“That the President of the United States submit to Congress a program for 
forming a powerful union of free peoples to win the war, the peace, the future; 

“That this program unite our people, on the broad lines of our Constitution, 
with the people of Canada, the United Kingdom, Hire, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa, together with such other free peoples, both in the 
Old World and the New, as may be found ready and able to unite on this federa 
basis; | 

“We welcome President Roosevelt’s conferences with Prime Minister Churchill 
and the ‘declaration of united nations.’ ” | 

(Churchill is the man who said, “Give us the tools, and we will finish the job,” 
and who, since these remarks were made on the floor of the House and after the 
fall of Singapore, said, referring to the entry of the United States into the war: 

(“That is what I have dreamed of, aimed at, and worked for, and now it has 
come to pass.” ) | 

Referring to this proposed supergovernment, the advertisement continues: 

“Now the responsibility is ours either to create or defer too long that ‘common 
community or state’ whose importance Mr. Churchill stressed in the Senate 
December 26. 

“Organizing the democracies effectively in a union need take no longer than 
organizing them in an ineffective alliance or supreme war council, and will safe- 
guard their national rights far more securely and equally. There already exist 
carefully studied concrete plans for just the kind of emergency union that we 
need. These plans provide for representation responsible to the people and in 
proportion to self-governing population. They work out the details and assure 
the American people a majority in the union congress at the start. 


‘HE SOVIET STATES HAVE A COMMON GOVERNMENT’”’ 


(Note those who would pull down our flag and run up in its place the symbol 
of Union Now graciously tell us that, at the beginning, we are to have a ma- 
jority vote in this new supergovernment. They fail to tell us that, shortly, 
outvoted by the more numerous peoples of Russia, the British Empire, and others, 
‘we would become but a vassal state. ) 

‘“‘We gain from the fact that all the Soviet republics are already united in one 
government, as are also all the Chinese-speaking people, once so divided. Surely 
we and they must agree that union now of the democracies wherever possible is 
equally to the general advantage.” 

(Yes, Union Now advocates suggest—in fact, they insist—that we now accept, 
as full partners and as participants, not only in the carrying on of the war but 
in our domestic affairs, in our daily lives, Communists of Russia and the people 
of China.) 

“Let us begin now a world United States. 
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“30,000,000 AMERICANS FAVOR UNION 


“Thirty million American adults, according to the December Fortune Survey, 
already believe the United States ‘after the war’ should ‘join a union of de- 
mocracies in all parts of the world to keep order.’ 

“The surest way to shorten and to win this war is also the surest way to guar- 
antee to ourselves, and our friends and foes, that this war will end in a union 
of the free. The surest way to do all this is for us to start that union now.” 

(In other words, surrender our independence; burn the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and substitute in its place a declaration of interdependence. Pull down 
the Stars and Stripes and run up the flag of Union Now. That is the plea these 
men are making.) 

The advertisement continues: 

“As citizens to our fellow citizens, we recommend this proposal to your serious 
consideration. 

“Robert Woods Bliss, Grenville Clark, Gardner Cowles, Jr., Russell W. 
Davenport, Harold L. Ickes, Owen J. Roberts, Daniel venous 
- Roper, William Jay Schieffelin, John Foster Dulles. 
“Inviting you to help create now a living, growing World United States. 


“FEDERAL UNION, INC., 
10 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
“(A nonprofit membership association.) 
“Please put me, an American citizen, on record as favoring your petition for 
union—now, as explained in your advertisement in the Evening eter Washington, 
D. C., January 5, 1942. 


PSP OC Gia iste ate ee in rt CI see oo es ete ees 
Check here for an enrollment card , literature , reprints of this adver- 
tisement ; , 
“We need funds to carry on this campaign quickly. If everyone who believes 
in a World United States will give now what he can to help create it, we shall 
have it soon. Please insert here ___.----_--_-_-__- the amount of any gift you 
enclose. 

“Federal Union, Inc.: A. J. G. Priest, chairman; Clarence K. Streit, president ; 
K. W. Balduf, director; P. F. Brundage, secretary ; John Howard Ford, treasurer; 
Patrick Welch, acting director. 

“Philadelphia, Architects Building. Washington, D. C., 726 Jackson Place, 
Republic 2425. Chicago, 135 La Salle Street. St. Louis, Arcade Building. San 
Francisco, Russ Building. Los Angeles, 1717 North Vine Street, Hollywood. 

“National Headquarters, 10 East Fortieth Street, New York City.” 


ExuH rT B 


In TiMe or WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE—WoORLD FELLOWSHIP, INC. 
(Started in 1918—the armistice year) 


To Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America: . 
We ask the Members of the Senate and House to take the three steps presented 
here for your consideration. 
We hope these two joint resolutions will be introduced and passed by Congress 
on a President’s birthday, January 30, 1942. A present to him, to us, to the 
world. 


STEP 1 


To be enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 


Joint resolution authorizing the President of the United States of America to 
set up and create a Federation of the World, a World Peace Government, under 
the title of the “United Nations of the World” 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States of 
America does hereby solemnly declare that all peoples of the earth should now 
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be united in a commonwealth of nations to be known as the United Nations of 
the World, and to that end it hereby gives to the President of the United States 
of America all the needed authority and powers of every kind and description, 
without limitations of any kind that are necessary in his sole and absolute dis- 
cretion to set up and create the Federation of the World, a world peace govern- 
ment under the title of the “United Nations of the World,” including its constitu- 
tion and personnel and all other matters needed or appertaining thereto to the end 
that all nations of the world may by voluntary action become a part thereof 
under the same terms and conditions. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be expended by the President, in his sole and absolute 
discretion, to effectuate the purposes of this joint resolution, and in addition the 
sum of $1,000,000,000 for the immediate use of the United Nations of the World 
under its constitution as set up and created by the President of the United States 
of America as provided in this joint resolution. - 

The President may appoint such committees and summon such advisers, from 
any part of the world, as he may deem necessary to effectuate the foregoing 
purposes with all convenient speed. 


ExHIBIT C 


[H. Res. 425, 77th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


Whereas, through full-page advertisements published in many great dailies, 
- Federal Union, Inc., Clarence K. Streit, president, is now advocating the sur- 
render of our national independence and our entrance into a United States of the 
world; and 

Whereas World Fellowship, Inc., is now propagandizing Congress to appropri- 
ate $1,100,000,000 for the purpose of forming a United Nations of the World, 
which would involve the surrendering of our national independence; and 

Whereas such activities tend to undermine the morale of our people and to 
raise in their minds a suspicion that there is on foot a powerful movement which, 
notwithstanding the winning of the war, would, if successful, result in the sur- 
rendering of our national independence, the destruction of the liberty of the 
citizen : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and he is 
hereby authorized to appoint a special committee to be composed of five members 
for the purpose of conducting an investigation to ascertain— 

(1) The extent, character, and objectives of Federal Union, Inc.; of World 
Fellowship, Inc.; and of any and all similar organizations, and the members of 
such organizations in the United States ; 

(2) The sources from which such organizations and individuals receive the 
funds which enable them to carry on their activities; the amount and the date 
of contributions made for that purpose; and the names, places of residence, and 
occupation of the persons contributing; and 

(3) All other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
advisable remedial legislation. 

That said special committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is hereby author- 
ized to sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents, by subpena or other- 
wise, and to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas shall be 
issued under the signature of the chairman and shall be served by any person 
designated by him. The chairman of the committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. Every person who, having been summoned 
as a witness by authority of said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, will- 
fully makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question 
pertinent to the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the pen- 
alties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(U.S. C., title 2, sec. 192). 

SEC. 2. The committee shall file its report to the House on October 31, 1942, or 
may file same earlier in the event the House is not in session, with the Speaker 
of the House for printing as a public document. 
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Mr. Horrman. May I be permitted to subscribe to the views ex- 
eee by the gentleman from Wisconsin, Congressman Smith, except 
or the submission of the question to the people. 


NO PUBLIC DEMAND FOR CHANGE 


I have been unable to discover any demand on the part of the people 
for 4n opportunity to vote upon such an issue. Perhaps I have not 
traveled enough. I have not been abroad, but inasmuch as those 
peoples there would not vote upon it anyway, I can see no reason for 
submitting such a question, such an issue to our folks here at home 
when they have not asked for it. They ask for enough, so we don’t 
need to suggest other issues to them. 

As to this question which is here, whatever may be said by me except 
as it is borne out by natural laws, by facts or by logic, would be only 
an expression of an opinion, and I most respectfully submit that the 
statements of others, no matter what their station in life may be 
are under the same circumstances only expressions of opinion. 

Senator Wixry. If I may interject there and ask, you said that you 
in substance agreed with Congressman Smith. Have you seen the 
concurrent resolution introduced by Senator Ferguson ? 

Mr. Horrman. No; I have not. 

Senator Wier. I might state for the record that that is the only 
resolution that the maibers of the State Department conceded would 
be appropriate to pass as it, in substance, would carry out the extension 
of some additional power in the United Nations. 

I presume that in that respect you are not speaking against that 
resolution? I can show it to you if you want to see it. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to have a copy to take with me, but I 
have had extreme difficulty in understanding just what the State 
Department, over the last few years, means when it makes a statement ; 
and so, I would not want to subscribe to any statement the State De- 
partment might make until I knew what interpretation they will put 
upon it, and how they will carry it out, if 1t went through. 

Senator Wuey. All right. 


PROPONENTS’ PATRIOTISM NOT QUESTIONED 


Mr. Horrman. No one questions, at least I do not, the sincerity 
or the patriotism of any of those who appear in support of or who 
advocate the adoption of any of these resolutions. The proposal, as 
I understand it, or them, and they all boil down to one, is that we 
should join an international organization and that when we join that 
organization, we become a minority group in it; that we surrender 
to that organization at least a part of our sovereignty ; that under the 
proposal, the members of that organization, outvoting us, would have 
authority, as was suggested by Mr. Smith, to tell us how much we 
should contribute in money and in material toward the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of that organization. It would have the author- 
ity to tell us when we should go to war, for what purpose, and when 
and where and how long our men should fight. 

Senator Witey. Well, do you agree, Congressman, that the appar- 
ent purpose of all these resolutions is that in them they see some 
possibility for disposing of the differences between Russia and our- 
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selves, and I would like to get your opimion as to whether you believe 
any international confederation would have.any particular effect in 
changing the minds of Joe.Stalin and his group.’ ». 3 

Mr. Horrman. The only thing I know about Joe Stalin is from 
what I read from the President’s statement some time ago, that old 
Joe was a good fellow,” that was it in substance; but, from the way 
he acts, I don’t believe that. I don’t believe old Joe is a good fellow, 
in the sense of looking after our good. I think he is a good man maybe 
for Russia, if the sole purpose is to extend her power, but not for the 
rest of the world. 

It occurs to me that it is impossible to attain the objectives of these 
proposals if Christ, and Christianity over 2,000 years has not been 
able to bring peace on earth and good will toward men, surrendering 
our independence is not going to accomplish that purpose; that weak- 
ening our resources to the extent that we are weakening them now, 
will not do any good toward the establishment of peace, but it will 
place us in a position where we may not be able to defend ourselves. 

I recall that in 1942, and late in 1941, some gentlemen who held high 
positions in this country advocated similar schemes, or made a similar 
proposal, and at that time they proposed to surrender our independ- 
ence. They went so far as to have designed and made a flag, that is 
the One World organization, the “Union Now” I think they called it 
then, that is what we were to exist under. That flag I assume would 
have been the international flag. 

I had, and have a flag of that kind, a world organization flag. 

It seems logical to believe that anyone who advocates scrapping our 
Constitution—and that is what this proposal, in my humble judgment 
does—who advocates the hauling down of the Stars and Stripes and 
putting up in its place a flag which would be carried by our Armies 
and our Navies and our Air Corps, an international flag, lacks faith 
not only in our form of government, in the principles enunciated in 
the Constitution, but lacks faith in the courage and endurance and 
determination of our people. | 

In my statement I have called atention to the statement made by 
Mr. Churchill to the effect that, we were the greatest nation from a 
military standpoint in all the world. 

If that was true, and I think it was, I might add that I think we 
are also the greatest productive Nation in all the world, and just may 
we should have so little faith in our own form of government, whic 
brought us to that position, so little faith in our courage and the 
fighting ability and initiative and endurance of those who in every 
war have won the battle, is difficult for me to understand. 

I agree with that statement of Mr. Lincoln, made years ago. I think 
when he was a very young man, at Springfield, when he said that if 
we were ever destroyed, the danger would come from within, and that 
we might commit national suicide. 

In my humble judgment, and with all due respect for the opinions 
of those who advocate these proposals, I think that is just what we are 
trying to do. 

One more thought. We have spent billions upon billions of dollars 
to fight communism throughout the world. In some parts of the 
world. It is my understanding that we have not done very much to 
fight communism in China and in the east. As a matter of fact, we 
have half-heartedly encouraged the Communists to slip in there. 
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Senator Witery. We didn’t spend very much at home, either, did we? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, in view of the Senator’s statement that we 
have not spent very much at home—— | 

Senator Wier. To fight communism, | 


COMMUNISTS CODDLED 


Mr. Horrman. To fight communism—as a matter of fact, and the 
record bears me out, we have coddled and encouraged the Communists 
here in America, especially in Washington. One needs but to look 
at the record of the House committee, when it was known as the Dies 
Committee, later the House Committee on Un-American Activities, to 
recall, and I say this with regret, perhaps I wouldn’t have said it had 
the statement not just been made by the chairman—the Communists 
were, when they came before the committee, accompanied by—by 
officials and individuals in high positions, and the attempts of the 
House committee, under Mr. Dies and under Mr. Starnes of Alabama, 
when he was acting chairman in the absence of Mr. Dies, to expose 
those Communists were hindered and thwarted on occasions by the 
support by the President, support of people who came up from the 
other end of the Avenue. | 

The record shows that, and from that day to this, individual mem- 
bers of the House who fought communism, who fought individual 
Communists, were discouraged and they were—— 

Senator Wier. Ridiculed ? 

Mr. HorrMan. Ridiculed and lied about. 

I recall very distinctly, if you will pardon a personal allusion to a 
time when I objected to our Nation coming under the One World flag, 
being called four times down before a grand jury here, at the request 
of those in authority, not because of what I said, but because of the 
individuals to whom my remarks which I have incorporated in part 
in this statement were distributed. Other members of the House had to 
undergo the same sort of treatment. Why? Because we spoke for 
America, were against and were fighting Communists. If this Nation 
ever falls, or if it does now cease to exist 1t will be because we have spent 
so much abroad and have coddled and encouraged Communists here 
in America and they are still here protected by the administration and 
failed to provide for an adequate national defense. 

Just this, in conclusion: The Communists advocate the overthrow 
of our Government by force, Mr. Chairman. Whatever may be the 
interest of those who advocate the adoption of these resolutions, and 
I question not their intention, the result will be the same, the over- 
throw of our Government. 

They are both groups working, one knowingly, the other uncon- 
sciously, toward the same end. 

I thank you. 

Senator Witey. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman, and I just want to say 
for the record that while you were talking and while you were quoting 
Lincoln, a piece of Scripture came to my mind, and that was “The 
blind shall lead the blind, and they both will fall in the ditch.” 

We had one Pearl Harbor when our minds were closed, and I am 
sure that we would have had another internal Pearl Harbor if it 
had not been for the courage of those who dared to constantly bring 
before the public the insidious influence and termiting influence of 
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the Communist way of life in this very land, what they were doing, 
what they were thinking, and yet, as you say, folks in high places 
closed their eyes to the realities. 

But, at long last, we have our friends now, a majority joining us 
in “Me too-ism.” | 

Mr. Horrman. I want to avoid any expression about “Me too-ism,” 
7 es what it refers to. I am not knowingly a follower of the 

nd. 

I might add this, yesterday’s press carried the statement that the 
. CIO organization had expelled I think either four or six unions 
because those unions were dominated by Communists. That is a fine 
step forward, even though it-cames at this.late date. Just a year or 
so ago when the House committee had before it the question of the 
communism of Mr. Flaxer, who was named in last night’s press as 
the head of one of those expelled unions, an attempt was made to learn 
whether, at the White House conference which occurred in February 
of that year, the President had not supported the officers, Mr. Flaxer 
and Mr. Bernstein, Communists, in their efforts to force local em- 
ployers to deal with them, notwithstanding the fact that under the 
Taft-Hartley Act they did not need to deal, and in answer to the House 
subcommittee’s subpena, Mr. Steelman wrote, and I have the letter, that 
on the order of the President, he refused to appear. The President 
still refuses to give either Senate or House the files on Communists. 

Senator Witey. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wiiey. Mr. James P. Warburg. 

It is good to see you, Mr. Warburg. Will you identify yourself for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. WARBURG, GREENWICH, CONN. 


Mr. Warsvura. I am James P. Warburg, of Greenwich, Conn., and 
am appearing as an individual. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, of the exigencies of your crowded sched- 
ule and of the need to be brief, so as not to transgress upon your 
courtesy in granting me a hearing. 

The past 15 years of my life have been devoted almost exclusively 
to studying the problem of world peace and, especially, the relation 
of the United States to those problems. These studies Ied me, 10 years 
ago, to the conclusion that the great question of our time is not whether 
or not one world can be achieved, but whether or not one world can be 
achieved by aceful means. 

We shall have world government, whether or not we like it. The 
question is only whether world government will be achieved by consent 
or by conquest. | 

Today we are faced with a divided world—its two halves glowering 
at each other across the iron curtain. The world’s two superpowers— 
Russia and the United States—are entangled in the vicious circle of 
an arms race, which more and more preempts energies and resources 
sorely needed to lay the foundations of enduring peace. We are 
now on the road to eventual war—a war in which the conqueror will 
emerge well-nigh indistinguishable from the vanquished. 

The United Sates does not want this war, and most authorities agree 
that Russia does not want it. Indeed, why should Russia prefer the 
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unpredictable hazards of war to a continuation of her present profita- 
ble fishing in the trouble waters of an uneasy armistice? Yet both 
the United States and Russia are drifting—and, with them, the entire 
world—toward the abyss of atomic conflict. | 


SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 . 


Mr, Chairman, I am here to testify in favor of Senate Resolution 56, 
which, if concurrently enacted with the House, would make the peace- 
ful transformation of the United Nations into a world federation the 
avowed aim of United States policy. The passage of this resolution 
seems to me the first prerequisite toward the development of an affirma- 
tive American policy which would lead us out of the valley of death 
and despair. 

I am fully aware that the mere passage of this resolution will not 
solve the complex problems with which we are confronted. Our 
recognition of the inadequacy of the present United Nations structure, 
and our declared determination to strengthen that structure by Char- 
ter amendment, will not alone overcome the Russian obstacle. But 
it will, at long last, chart our own goal and enable us to steer a straight 
course toward a clearly seen objective. Moreover, it will unite us in 
purpose with the vast majority of the peoples of the non-Soviet world. 

Until we have established this goal, we shall continue to befog and 
befuddle our own vision by clinging to the illusion that the present 
structure of the United Nations would work, if only the Russians 
would let it work. That has been our position to date. 

Until we establish this goal, we shall continue to ask other peoples 
to unite with us only in the negative purpose of stopping Russia. 
Fear-inspired negative action makes poor cement for unity. 

Once we shall have declared a positive purpose—once we shall have 
cemented the united will of the free peoples in a common aspiration— 
we shall be in a far stronger position to deal with the obstacles pre- 
sented to the realization of that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I prefer Senate Resolution 5€ *o other resolutions 
now before you for two major reasons: 


UNIVERSAL FEDERATION REQUIRED 


First: Senate Resolution 56 goes to the root of the evil in the 
present state of international anarchy. It recognizes that there is 
no cure for this evil short of making the United Nations into a uni- 
versal organization capable of enacting, interpreting, and enforcin 
world law to the degree necessary to outlaw force, or the threat o 
force, as an instrument of foreign policy. Jt states the objective in 
unequivocal terms. 

Second : Senate Resolution 56 does not commit the United States to 
any specific next steps to be taken toward the attainment of that 
objective. In the present state of world affairs, it would seem to me 
unwise to commit ourselves to any fixed plan of action, without first 
exploring all the possibilities. | j 

In contrast to Senate Resolution 56, other proposals before you seem 
to me either to set a goal short of what is needed to ensure peace, or to 
foreclose the ultimate attainment of a universal organization by an 
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over-eager acceptance of half measures, on the theory that half a loaf 
is better than none. 

Limitations of time prevent my going into detail, but I should like 
to state specifically the conviction that any exclusive partial federa- 
tion, such as the Atlantic Union, would not only serve to harden the 
existing cleavages in a divided world, but would create new and 
dangerous cleavages within our half of the divided world. 

I should like to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that I do not minimize: 
the many and complicated problems which will remain to be solved, 
once Senate Resolution 56 is enacted. Mr. Hickerson of the Depart- 
ment of State listed them most carefully. In due course we shall 
have to define more closely what we mean by world government and 
by what steps we propor to get there. I have given considerable 
study to these problems. I believe them to be soluble—but not by 
the adoption of any hastily conceived formulas, and, above all, not 
without exploring patiently and carefully what is in the minds of other. 
peoples, who, while friendly to us, do not share our historical back- 
ground nor our particular political or economic prejudices and 
predilections. i ; 

If we seek peace under law by common consent, we cannot expect 
to impose our imprint upon the world. We must be prepared to accept 
some sort of a composite pattern, in which we may preserve for our- 
selves the things we cherish, but in which others may be equally free to 
dothesame. We may or may not be able to find a common pattern with 
the present rulers of Russia. -We most certainly can, and must, find a 
common pattern not only withthe peoples of western Europe but 
with the peoples of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
Perhaps a shorthand device for stating the point would be to say that 
we must find a common pattern with Nehru, before we can even think 
of trying to find a common pattern with Stalin. 


AFFIRMATIVE POLICY REQUIRED 


The virtue of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is precisely that it 
does not commit us to the narrow pattern which the State Department. 
dreads. It is a broad declaration of purpose and nothing more. 

Secretary Acheson said the other day that the only agreements which 
can usefully be made with the Kremlin are those which rest upon 
established fact. I think this is true, and not only with respect to 
Russia. But, as to Russia, the trouble has. been that we have been 
letting the Kremlin create the existing facts. 

One of your colleagues made a speech the other day, which seemed 
to me to leap straight for the jugular vein in our present foreign policy. 
Senator McMahon proposed that we create some facts of our own. 

One of these facts, which your colleague specifically proposed to 
create, would, in my judgment, be far more powerful than our recent 
decisions to develop and manufacture hydrogen bombs. Senator 
McMahon proposed that we present the Kremlin with the fact of our 
determination to dedicate cur streneth to a world-wide, cooperative 
crusade, waged through the United Nations, against hunger, poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. This is the sort of bold affirmative action in 
the economic field which could, if pursued, create the climate for the 
attainment of our political objective—namely, the establishment of a 
world community living at peace under law. 
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Without detracting from the imaginative courage of Senator 
McMahon’s proposal, I regret that, in his first presentation, he has 
attached it to a self-negating proviso. His plan, so right in itself, 
would become operative only if a disarmament agreement were first 
reached with the Kremlin under which the United States could save 
$10,000,000,000 a year out of its military budget. This is extremely 
unlikely. 

Moreover, even if the Russians were to accept a modified Baruch 
plan, this would not suffice, because, at best, such a plan would outlaw 
only one type of weapon and one method of waging war. It would, 
in effect, establish world government in the limited field of atomic 
energy, but it would leave the use of all other types of weapons to the 
discretion of nation-states dwelling in a state of international anarchy. 

At a conference in New York last week, I ventured to put forward 
an alternative, in which Senator McMahon’s world-wide Marshall plan 
would not be conditioned upon anything the Kremlin might or might 
not be willing todo. Under this alternative, we should not wait for 
Russia. The benefits of the McMahon plan would become immedi- 
ately available to those countries which made known their will to 
acccept supranational authority—not only in the field of atomic 
energy, but in the whole field of international relations—to the extent 
necessary in order to establish peace under law. | 
~ Obviously, the proposed alternative condition—agreement to outlaw 
all weapons and war itself—is one which we cannot impose until we 
ourselves have accepted it. But, once we have accepted it, by adopting 
the concurrent resolution now before you, we shall be in a position 
to proceed with Senator McMahon’s cooperative plan, hand in hand 
with the majority of the world’s peoples. 

Thus we should present the Kremlin with two vital new facts not of 

its own making: 
- First. The united determination of the majority of the world’s 
peoples to establish a rule of law and thus eventually to free themselves 
from the burden of armaments and from the overhanging fear of 
annihilation; and 

Second. The steady progress of the massed forces of humanity 
embattled in a common crusade against hunger, poverty, disease, ancl 
ignorance. 7 

The first of these new facts would, for a time, be static. The avowed 
aim could not be realized without Russian cooperation. 

The second of these new facts would be dynamic. It would demon- 
strate how peoples devoting their energies and resources to cooperative 
effort outstrip those peoples whose governments subsist on force and 
pursue only the goal of widening the orbit of their own arbitrary 

ower. 
. Taken together, these two facts would exert a mounting pressure 
toward cooperation upon the Kremlin. It is true that a regime, which 
maintains itself by force at home, cannot readily renounce force as 
an instrument of foreign policy. Yet even such a regime can, in the 
long run, be brought to accept new facts which alter the conception 
of its own self-interest and self-preservation. 

The creation of one such new fact has been boldly proposed by a 
member of your committee. The creation of the other lies in your 
hands today. 
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In order not to trespass upon your time, Mr. Chairman, I have left 
a number of gaps in the presentation of the suggested modification of 
the McMahon proposal. To fill in these gaps, I ask leave to have 
included in the record of my testimony, the paper already referred 
to, which was delivered last week at a conference of the Postwar World 
Council in New York. | 

Senator THomas. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 


(The Current Affairs Press, New York 17, N. Y.] 
SENATOR McMauHon’s PEAcE BomMBp—WoRKABLE PLAN OR DESPERATE HOPE? 
(By James P. Warburg) 
I. I8 IT A PLAN OR JUST A HOPE? 


The speech delivered in the United States Senate on February 2, 1950, 
by the Honorable Brien McMahon, may well go down in history as the turn- 
ing point in postwar United States policy. On the other hand, it is also 
quite possible that its echoes will die away within a few weeks or months, 
if the flame of hope which it kindled is allowed to flicker and die out. 

For the first time since the cold war began, one of the major architects of 
United States foreign policy stood up and- denounced. the sterility of the, present. 
negative approach to peace—denounced as hopelessly outworn the ancient motto: 
‘He who wants peace had better prepare for war.” This was the beginning of 
hope. 

But Senator McMahon did more than merely repudiate the idea that security: 
ean be attained through maintaining the greatest arsenal of destructive weapons. 
He put forward a constructive proposal for an affirmative approach to peace. 
Was this proposal a workable plan for peace? Or was it merely the expression 
of a desperate anxiety that a workable plan for peace should be developed? 

Briefly stated, Senator McMahon proposed that, if the Soviet Union would 
accept effective international control of atomic energy, the United States 
should declare itself willing to cut its military expenditures from 15 to 5 billion 
dollars a year, and to contribute the $100,000,000,000 so saved to a world-wide 
economic recovery program, channeled through the United Nations. The Sena- 
tor envisaged a cooperative program, to which other nations would likewise 
contribute—a program lasting perhaps 5 years and calling for a total contribu- 
tion of $50,000,000,000 from the United States. The present European recovery. 
program, the point 4 program, atomic energy development and, presumably, all 
other programs of economic rehabilitation and development would be combined 
in this single over-all plan. Under it, all nations, including the Soviet Union, 
would be eligible for assistance. | 

This proposal falls into two parts: the proposal itself, and the conditions 
upon which it was put forward. Let us consider.each separately. . 


II. THH CONCRETE PROPOSAL 


The plan itself recognizes and squarely meets several major defects in our pres- 
ent foreign-aid politicies. 

By implication, it recognizes the futility of all military aid as opposed to eco- 
nomic assistance. Explicitly, as to economic assistance itself, Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s proposal corrects three major errors in our present procedures: 

1. We have so far been attempting to deal with isolated parts of the world 
economy without an over-all concept or plan. For example, we are trying des- 
perately to “integrate” western Europe by one major effort, while making 
another wholly separate effort to raise the living standards of the so-called 
underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and the Middle Bast. We have so far 
overlooked the fact that parts of western Kurope are actually much more closely 
“integrated” with parts of Asia, Africa, and the Middle Bast than they are with 
each other. 

Senator McMahons’ plan recognizes the need for a single, coordinated, world- 
wide effort, applied at whatever may be the points of maximum leverage on the 
world’s economy. 
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2. We embarked, in 1947, upon a-wholly negative concept of extending eco- 
nomic and military aid wherever needed to contain Soviet-communism. We 
then tried to switch to a positive approach, when Secretary Marshall, in launch- 
ing his well-known project, declared: “Our policy is not directed against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” Our 
attempt to make this switch was frustrated by Molotov’s famous walk-out, 
which doomed the Marshall plan to become primarily an instrument in the 
negative cold war. (It is beside the point of this discussion to speculate upon 
which would have happened, if Russia had accepted Secretary Marshall’s invi- 
tation.) In January, 1949, President Truman made a second start toward an 
affirmative policy, when he enunciated the point 4 principle. This declaration of 
principle remains as yet unimplemented and the legislation now before Con- 
gress would, if enacted, constitute only a very small first step in its execution. 

Senator McMahon’s proposal carries the affirmative emphasis over into the 
whole of our foreign ecomemic assistance effort. It restores the original Mar- 
shall plan concept. 

3. We have been operating, in our foreign-aid programs, almost wholly out- 
side the: Untted Nations. “The basic tenet of our policy has been to strengthen 
the United Nations; nevertheless, we have acted unilaterally in western Europe, 
in Greece and Turkey, and in China. President Truman’s point 4 program will 
apparently attempt to channel at least some of the proposed technical aid through 
the United Nations, but most, if not all, of the needed capital investments are 
expected to fiow unilaterally from the United States to the participating coun- 
tries, in accordance with bilateral bargains made outside of the United Nations.. 

Senator McMahon’s proposal recognizes the need for channeling the whole pro- 
gram through the United Nations. 

These are three major contributions to the making of an American policy 
that might lead to enduring peace. There is a fourth contribution implicit in 
the Senator’s proposal. 

Because we have committed so large a part of our resources to military prepara- 
tions and to European aid, we have arrived at the crisis in Asia, feeling im- 
poverished. Our budget is heavily out of balance. Taxes are already burden- 
some. Therefore, whatever we do in Asia must, we think, be done without spend- 
ing any substantial funds from our Treasury. This led President Truman to 
speak of “our vast imponderable resources” and to think in terms of technical 
advice rather than financial assistance. Since then, however, it has become 
clear that technical advice without substantial help in carrying it into effeet would 
be of no great usefulness, and so we have built a point 4 program on the hypothesis 
that private investors can be induced to provide the necessary capital. Toa very 
great extent, I believe this hypothesis to be an illusion, especially in the initial 
stages of the program. 

Senator McMahon’s proposal would make aid to the underdeveloped areas an 
integral part of an over-all program financed largely by Government contribu- 
tions channeled through the United Nations. This would in no way preclude 
private investment. It would, on the contrary, create the only conditions in which 
private capital might be willing and able to make an important contribution. 

We sod then, that the McMahon proposal might, if reduced to a practicable 
plan, cur precisely those defects from which our past efforts have suffered and 
from which the point 4 program will suffer, if we pursue our present course. 


III. THE SELF-NEGATING PROVISO 


Let us now consider the conditions upon which this extremely interesting 
proposal has been put forward. 

The whole plan rests upon the assumption.that the United States can save 
$10,000,000,000 a year (two-thirds of its present military budget). This assump- 
tion, in turn, rests upon Russian acceptance of a modified Baruch plan for the 
international control of atomic energy. 

Various commentators have pointed out that this point of departure negates 
the whole proposal and makes it merely a clever propaganda maneuver. They 
have pointed: out that, if Russia would not accept the Baruch plan when we 
had an atomic monopoly, she would certainly not accept it now; in other words, 
that the Baruch plan is out of date. 

This criticism seems to me wide of the mark. It is true that the Baruch 
plan is out of date. But I can find no conclusive evidence in the Senator’s speech 
to suggest that he would object to modifying it, so long as it remained an en- 
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pee plan fortified by the right of inspection. .The real difficulty lies else- 
where. ‘ ha 

The Acheson-Lilienthal report, from which the Baruch plan derived, was a 
revolutionary document. It said, in so many words, that there was no way to 
prevent the construction and probable use of atomic weapons, short of establish- 
ing a world authority capable of enacting, administering, and enforcing law. 
The Baruch plan was, in effect, a plan for the establishment of world government 
in the field of atomic energy. 

Now the amazing thing was this: We, the United States, were willing to put 
forward this far-seeing proposal and to abide by it, but without recognizing the 
revolutionary nature of our own proposition. It never occurred to us that the 
principle, which we recognized as valid with respect to atomic weapons, was 
equally valid with regard to all weapons. We talked about government under 
law with respect to A-bombs, but went on talking. about international anarchy 
with respect to TNT-bombs. This is something like:a community which decides 
to outlaw murder by the use of firearms, enacts a law to that-effect, and hires a 
policeman to enforce it, but leaves murder by knives, hatchets, and poison to the 
discretion of individuals. For what, pray, is any attempt to control so-called 
conventional armaments by treaty between sovereign nation states, other than 
leaving the use of such armaments to the discretion of the individual governments? 

The trouble with the Baruch plan—even if brought up to date—is that it deals 
only with one type of weapon. It outlaws one method of waging war. What 
we need to do is to outlaw all weapons of aggression. What we need to do is to 
outlaw war itself. 

The puzzling thing about Senator McMahon’s proposal is that he did not make 
this the condition—if there was to be a condition—for the adoption by the United 
States of an affirmative policy toward peace. It would be less puzzling if Senator 
McMahon had not himself sponsored a resolution, now before both Houses of 
Congress, which would make the development of the United Nations into a 
world federation the avowed aim of American policy. In signing his name to 
this resolution, Senator McMahon recognized that there can be no peace without 
a world organization capable of enacting, administering, and enforcing world 
law, in such a way as to prevent aggression by any nation against another with 
any weapons of force—from hatchets to H-bombs. 

Why not, then, combine two bravely taken positions of wise statesmanship 
into one? It seems to me that, were he to do this, Senator McMahon would have 
a theoretically impeccable plan. 

It is true that the proposals thus modified would still not be a practicable 
plan, because the Russians would hardly accept world government with regard 
to all weapons any more readily than they would accept the enforcement of law 
with regard to one type of weapon. This brings me to the final observation 
I should like to make concerning the Senator’s proposal. 


Iv. THE PLAN MADE REALISTIC 


If the policy suggested by Senator McMahon is a wise policy for the United 
States to pursue, why must it be made conditional upon any Russian action? 

The obvious answer is that we cannot afford to cut our military exfenditures 
by $10,000,000,000 a year unless there is an effective agreement to disarm; and 
that, unless we can save the $10,000,000,000 out of our military budget, we cannot 
afford to spend them on economic reconstruction. 

The first half of this answer must be accepted as correct. Disarmament by 
example will get us nowhere. : 

The second half of the answer seems to me open to question. Suppose we take 
for granted that no effective disarmament agreement is possible at the present 
time, and that we cannot, therefore, count on any substantial saving in our mili- 
tary budget. Is it so certain that we cannot afford to go ahead nevertheless with 
the constructive program put forward by Senator McMahon? 

To begin with, we should not be talking about a net increase of $10,000,000,000, a 
year in our expenditure. The money we are now spending in western Europe 
and in other parts of the world for purely economic aid—excluding military 
assistance—comes to at least $4,000,000,000 a year. If these existing programs 
were integrated, as proposed, in the new over-all plan, we should be adding only 
six billions to our annual expenditure. Thus, the 5-year program would cost us 
380—not 50 billions. Furthermore, it seems reasonably certain that, with or 
without the over-all McMahon plan, we shall have to spend considerable sums 
in Asia and the Middle Hast during the next 5 years if we intend to hold our own 
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in a continuing cold war. It is, therefore, fair to say that the adoption of the 
McMahon plan without any conditions whatever would probably not add more 
than four or five billion dollars a year to our expenditures. 

Can we afford such an increase? : 

I should like to put the question to you in reverse: Can we afford not to under- 
take such a plan? The last war cost us over $1,000,000,000,000. It cost us very 
nearly as much per week as this program would cost us per year. No one knows 
what the next war would cost. | . 

_ Clearly we can afford it, if the program can reasonably be expected to get us 
off the greased slide that leads to atomic war and on to the long and arduous road 
that leads to peace. 

I, for one, believe that Senator McMahon has outlined a plan that can reason- 
‘ably be expected to lessen the existing tensions, to strengthen the United Nations, 
to put the United States into an unassailable moral position and to improve the lot 
of mankind. I believe that the United States should embark upon such a plan 
‘without making its decision subject to whatever the Kremlin may or may not be 
willing to do at the present time, 

Secretary of State Acheson has said that the only agreements that can be 
made with the Kremlin are agreements which rest upon existing facts. Let us, 
then, present the Kremlin with a fact far more powerful than our decision te 
develop and manufacture ever more horrible weapons of destruction. Let us 
present the Kremlin with the fact that the United States is determined, in spite 
of its military burdens, to commit an act of faith—to dedicate its great strength 
to constructive cooperation with all the world’s peoples in a world-wide crusade 
against hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. Let us present the Kremlin 
with the fact of a challenge not only to its military power but to its purposes, 
which are the ultimate roots of its power. | 


V. SHOULD WE LET RUSSIA PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW OVER-ALL PLAN? 


The condition I would attach to Senator McMahon’s proposal is one that we 
Shall not be able to impose until we, ourselves, have accepted it. That condition 
is that only those nations shall be eligible to participate in the plan whose peoples 
have made known their will to accept the rule of law—not merely in the field of 
atomic weapons hut in the whole field of international relations—to the degree 
mecessary in order to outlaw force, or the threat of force, as a method of settling 
disputes. 

Once we declare our own willingness to transform the Unit:d Nations into an 
organization capable of enforcing peace under law, we shall find ourselves in 
company with the entire non-Soviet world. We shall then be in a position to 
proceed with our over-all cooperative plan hand in hand with the majority of the 
world’s peoples. 

When the rulers of the Russian people decide that they, too, wish to partici- 
pate on these terms, then, at long last, the arms race can come to an end, and 
all the world’s peoples can be released from the burden which lies so heavily 
upon them, and from the overhanging threat of annihilation which beclouds their 
lives with fear. 

It would, I think, be foolish to think that this can happen in the immediate 
future as the result of any sort of negotiations. A regime which maintains 
itself at home by the use of force cannot readily renounce force as an instrument 
of foreign policy. In the long run, however, even such a regime can be brought 
to realize—by “demonstration of fact’—that those peoples, who devote their 
energies to peaceful cooperation, will outstrip the peoples whose governments 
pursue only the sterile aim of widening the orbit of their own arbitrary power. 

The alternatives with which we are faced today are not whether we should . 
or should not “talk to the Russians.” The alternatives we face are whether 
or not to do—in spite of the Russians—what needs to be done and what, in our 
hearts, we know we should do. ; 

Freed from its self-defeating proviso, Senator MecMahon’s proposal can become 
a mighty weapon for peace. 

Freed from its own myopic, penny-pinching fears, our Government can use this 
proposal to end the long nightmare in which we have been living. 


Senator Tuomas. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiro of New Jersey. Mr. Warburg, I am interested in 
your program here. I gather from your statement that you are not 
prepared to go as far as the so-called Hutchins plan, which is a pro- 
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. ary set-up for a world federation—you are not prepared to go that 
ar 

Mr. Warsure. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I also gather that you are not in 
accord with the proposals of the Atlantic Union group which con- 
templates a preponderance of power at this time in order to give us 
a strong bargaining position with Russia ? 

Mr. Warsure. No, sir; I am not in favor of that, as I stated in 
my testimony. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. And you think the proposals we 
have had to move step by step are not adequate? 

Mr. Warsura. That is right. 


WORLD “FEDERATION” OR “ORDER”? 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Now there is one difficulty that has. 
been raised in these hearings, in regard to a particular resolution, 
and that is to the use of the word “federation,” and that is on the 
theory that it prejudges the kind of world set-up to exist. In other 
words, it is sort of copying after our own state or Swiss state. Some 
think that it goes too far and some think that unless we can see the 
thing through and blueprint it as to what it means, we should not 
use It. I have been asked as to those things, and as to the substitu- 
tion of the word “order” for the word “federation” so that you won’t 
have the implication of some kind of federated states, if that might. 
not be better in this resolution, if adopted. 

Mr. Warsura. I would hesitate to express an unconsidered opinion 
as to this, Senator. It seems to me that “federation” is as broad as 
“order,” and a little more specific in the sense that it is more limited, 
if you like, because it means that you delegate power to a federal 

overnment, whereas “order” might:be unitary government, and if 
were afraid of having this too broad, I would prefer the word 
“federation” because it does imply a limited delegation of power. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You feel it presupposes that we 
might commit ourselves to something like the Swiss Federation, or 
our own federation, or any other existing federation at the approach. 
I am wondering whether you are prepared to go that far, where you 
say in your statement that you are not trying to outline the details, 
you mean you are not prepared to say yet what kind of over-all fed- 
eral legislature should be set up to enact the kind of laws you con- 
template ? : 

Mr. Warsura. No; because I don’t think we alone are capable of 
thinking that out. I think that is a cooperative matter that calls 
for cooperative effort. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I just wondered whether you wanted 
the United States to commit itself to that approach, and to the im- 
plication of the word “federation” at this time. 

Mr. Warsure. I think the essential thing we should undertake is 
that we declare our willingness to participate in some sort of world 
organization capable of enacting, administering, interpreting, and en- 
forcing world law, whether you call it a federation, a government, or 
world order, I don’t think that matters. I don’t share in Mr. Hicker- 
son’s anxiety that this limits us to a narrow approach. I think this is 
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a broad approach, and I like it for that reason; whereas some of the 
other preposals are not, and I think they would be a misstep at the 
present time. | 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Would you be willing, irrespective 
of whether this is serge or not, to support the Thomas-Douglas pro- 
ais or the so-called Ferguson Resolution, if you know what they 
are 

Mr. Warsure. I don’t know the Ferguson Resolution. 

Senator Smit of New Jersey. The Ferguson Resolution is simply 
an approach through the United Nations, recognizing the United 
Nations, and presupposes that it has in it a possibility of expansion 
and proposes that that area of expansion should be explored under 
the United Nations as it is today, a trial-and-error approach, rather 
than contemplating a blueprint for the future. 

Mr. Warsurc. I couldn’t support that because it doesn’t seem to go 
to the root of the matter, which is simply that the United Nations in 
its present form is a league of sovereign states, and the root of the evil 
is that it is not a league of sovereign people. Unless you cure that, 
I don’t think you can attack the root of the evil. I don’t think our 
present resolutions go far enough, I may be incorrect, but in my under- 
standing, the resolution won’t go far enough to change the United 
Nations from a league of nations to a league of people. 

Senator THomas of Utah. It would not change the structure of the 
United Nations at all. 

Senator Smirs of New Jersey. That is all I had in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wanted to bring out, if I could, Mr. Warburg’s position on 
these things, and the relation to other proposals. We are dealing with 
lots of proposals and we will have to meet’ in executive session when 
the hearings are over, and think through the positions taken by the 
different witnesses. : 

I feel grateful to you for your splendid presentation, Mr. Warburg. 
Your point of view is very valuable. 

Mr. Warsore. If I might sum it up, I think Senate Resolution 56 
does the minimum required to undertake the job we have to undertake 
without going any further than is necessary, to accomplish that mini- 
mum at the present time. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You don’t claim Senate Resolution 
56 would meet any of the immediate present crises before us? 

Mr. Warsvure. No, but I think it would get us on a course with a 
charted goal toward which we could steer, which would enable us to 
meet the crises, and without such a goal, I don’t see how we can, be- 
cause we will go on zigzagging. 


DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Would you care to comment on Sen- 
ator Tydings’ suggestion that the President call a disarmament con- 
ference to deal with that as the immediate problem before us, before 
we get to Senator McMahon’s proposal ? 

r. Warsurc. With all due respect to Senator Tydings, I have never 
seen any hope in disarmament or limitation of armaments by agree- 
ment between sovereign nations or states, because all of the treaties 
between the sovereign nations or states are such that anyone can break 
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them at their convenience, and the result is that you give a head start. 
to the aggressor. , 

Senator SmitH of New Jersey. I ought to say, in behalf of Senator 
Tydings’ proposal that he wouldn’t think of going into it unless there 
were some practical plan for international inspection. 

Mr. Warsure. I would find it difficult to imagine any practical plan: 
which did not involve some form of world government. 

Senator Sm:tH of New Jersey. That is one of the difficulties we have.. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. : 


IMPLEMENTATION OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, Senate Resolution 56 merely ex- 
presses the sense of the Congress. Do you think, Mr. Warburg, that 
it should be a fundamental objective of the foreign policy of the United 
States to support and strengthen the United Nations and seek its de- 
velopment into a world federation open to all nations with defined 
and limited power ? | 

Where do you go from there? 

Mr. Warsure. [ don’t think one needs to answer that question at the 
present time, sir. I can tell you where I think, or where I would try 
to go. As far as I can see today, the next thing I would do would be 
to explore with the other nations, and as I said in my statement, par- 
ticularly with a nation lke India, what the common ground is on 
which we could reasonably hope to build a pattern on which they could 
live and we could live, each keeping the things we cherish. If we 
could do that, find the common pattern or the common meeting ground 
for the non-Soviet world, and I believe it can be done, then one begins 
this trial-and-error business, finding out how the details would work 
out in terms of a constitution, and so forth. 

Senator WiLEy. I want to thank you for that explanation, because I 
‘agree fully with you that all the resolution does is to express the sense 
of the Congress the hope and wish that through man’s ingenuity and 
vision he can evolve something that may do this job. 

Mr. Warsurc. I should say, if I might, sir, it is more than a wish. 
I think it is a determination. I think if the Congress enacts this con- 
current resolution, it is requesting the President to declare this as an 
avowed aim of the American policy, and aims of American policy have 
a habit of being more than wishes. 

Senator Witey. I won’t quibble with you about the meaning of 
words. What I have in mind is that it is not a mandate because under 
the Constitution this is a question of foreign policy. It virtually says 
to the President, “Now, get busy and see if you can do something about 
this terrible situation that we are in.” 

The Stae Department says that they have been busy. They have 
been trying in every way, through the United Nations, through their 
ambassadors, to try to reach some workable arrangement with Joe 
Stalin. The only reason I am interjecting this angle is because, as you 
have heard today, two Congressmen have intimated that the passage 
of one of these resolutions would be unconstitutional. When those 
very suggestions get to the public, and they connect them with the 
daily news, a bad psychological condition is created. I think it is well 
to have it clear that all we are doing here is exploring these sugges- 
tions. If any resolution is passed, all it does is to suggest to the 
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President who, under the Constitution, has responsibility for our for- 
eign relations, that we want him to keep on exploring to see if we can: 
do something to antidote the Russian influence. 


EFFECT OF RESOLUTION ON PEOPLE OF THE WORLD 


Now, I want to ask another question: Assume now that pursuant to . 
this resolution the President is requested to head in a certain direction 
in foreign relations to take steps to support and strengthen the United: 
Nations in such a way that there will be developed a world federation 
open to other nations. 

Assume that we are successful in getting this resolution through. 
Suppose we get India and Pakistan and their 500,000,000 people to. 
enter our organization. We could make a lot of other assumptions. 

All right, how are we going to, by having this mechanism, change 
the ideological approach of these people? I am interested, vitally 
interested, because I think that is the crux of the thing—how are we 
going to win the battles of the mind? 

Mr. Warsurc. What I attempted to suggest, and let me restate it 
because I think it is the nub of the problem. I don’t think that by our 
avowed intention to transform the United Nations into a world fed- 
eration, that we change an existing crisis with Russia, and the whole 
Communist orbit. | 

Senator Winey. That should be set out 

Mr. Warsure. It may hitch together, because that is only half of 
what I want to say. 

I don’t think we can meet that crisis in any other way except b 
embarking on this road, and then doing some other things as well. 
I don’t think then, even if you attained world government, you would 
necessarily have a guaranty of peace—I don’t think you can have 
peace without world government, I think we need to proceed on two 
lee lines, one political, and one economic. I think the political 

ine is that we must declare our intention to do the one thing that. 
can preserve the peace in the world, and oddly enough, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are the only two great powers that are 
on record as opposing the transformation of the United Nations. 
That is the only thing we agree with Uncle Joe on. Most of the other 
nations in the world are about ready to do something about it. That 
is the political approach. | 

~ But, parallel, to that, that is why I brought in Senator McMahon’s 
proposal, I think we can do a great deal to create the limits within 
which the world community can grow and become possible, and I 
think the Senator hit the nail on the head with his proposal, except 
as I say he hitched it to another proviso. 

_ I think we should go ahead and do precisely what he says, and not 
wait for Russia. We should get together with the other nations 
wa are willing to share our purpose to create the rule of law in the 
world. 

_ Senator Witry. Have you ever heard of the statement that a treaty 
is but a scrap of paper? 

Mr. Warpure. Yes. 

Senator WiiEey. Have you seen any indication in the last 30 years 
that the nations have changed their approach on that ? 
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Mr. Warsvure. If your question means, do I believe that we can make 
a treaty with the Russians, I will say precisely the opposite. I am 
saying we should proceed, irrespective of a treaty with the Russians. 

Senator Witey. I am talking about whether or not the question of 
the validity of a treaty is just as strong as the intent of the parties to 
maintain it and keep it. 

Mr. Warevrc. That is correct. 

Senator Wier. And, when you talk about creating a world govern- 
ment, you mean, I presume, that not simply the mechanism, but that 
the parties to that will live and die with the instrument; that they 
are ready to live and ready to sacrifice and ready to carry it through. 
But we have seen how in the economic front, the doctrine of the 
British, that a contract is a valid thing between two parties, has 
fared, and you have seen in the nations of the earth, the old British 
doctrine go out the window and the idea is now, “Get as much as you 
can, and forget the contract.” 7 

Mr. Warsure. Senator, I think you have put your finger on the 
primary reason why this resolution 1s necessary. As long as you have 
a world organization which is in effect nothing more Man a multi- 
lateral agreement between sovereign states, you have precisely the 
situation you describe. The minute you have government and law, 
and law enforcement, there is no longer a question of whether you 
are willing to stick to a contract, you have to, or the policeman will 
come and take you in to jail. 

Senator Witey. You are assuming law and law enforcement. That 
means that Uncle Sam would become the world policeman. 

Mr. Warsura. No, no. I am not assuming that we -will run the 
world government. I am not assuming that this world federation 
is a device for extending our own power. 

Senator Wier. You are not assuming that all the other folks on 
the earth are going to run us, are you? 

Mr. Warsure. I am assuming that a government will be run as 
our own Government is run, by the development of a fair aaa of 
representation which has to take in all the factors that apply to that, 
ne only population, but productivity and education and all those 
things. 

Senator Wir. That is a consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
but are you not really assuming that we have won the battle of ideas 
in the minds of men, so that we all see alike? Until you do that, you 
will have your internal conflict. 

Mr. Warsore. I don’t think we have won the battle for the minds 
of men, I think we are in the process of losing it, sir. 

Senator Wixey. I think we have lost it. I want to win it back, if 
there is a way to do it. If yours is the way to do it, you will have to 
demonstrate it, and you will have to demonstrate that if we join up 
with all the groups of the earth, that we won’t be taken for a ride. 
We have been so naive in our world dealings, as you know, with the 
Soviet Union particularly and with others, and my whole thought 
in questioning you is to see or make sure that the thing we want, in 
other words, people sitting down, nations sitting down together, 
keeping faith with one another, things that we want to be—that our 
wishes do not lead us up other blind alleys that we would regret. 
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Mr. Warsore. I subscribe to that, but I do very strongly feel that 
what we are doing today is following a policy which is made largely 
in Moscow, a fear-dictated negative policy designed to stop the 
Russians from whatever they want to do. I think the only way we 
will ever stop the Russians is to develop a positive policy of our own, 
and I think the two parts of a pattern go together. You can’t have 
law without government, and you can’t have peace without law, that 
is part A; and, part B, the fact.that you have to conduct a really 
serious world-wide war on hunger, disease, ignorance, and poverty 
if you want to have the people of the world on our side. I don’t mean 
to be Santa Claus. I mean, there should be a cooperative endeavor, 
stn as Senator McMahon was talking about, in which everybody 
chips in. 

Senator Wier. We have to have that recognition. If we have it, 
fa me get all the other folks to have that recognition, and then keep. 
alth ¢ 
Mr. Warsvra. I think the first problem we should meet is in our- 
selves. One of the things I think we have been doing too much, is 
that we have stoped ourselves from getting started in the right direc- 
tion because we then say,. conveniently, “Oh, well, the other fellow 

won't do it anyway, so what’s the use.” 

If we said, ““This is something we have to do,” and did it, we would 
find an awful lot of other Seaple coming along who, once something 
was started, might be persuaded to join us. 

Senator Witey. You understand, of course, that we have a great 
deal of disagreement here between great minds in relation to the 
appropriateness of the mechanism. You are in favor of this, others 
are in favor of the North Atlantic Union, so, great minds differ on the 
mechanism, but they all seem to think that their mechanism will 
do the job.. 

Now, the thing I am trying to bring out in my questions is, that no 
mechanism will do the job unless there is a willingness and intent on 
the part of the peoples to carry it through. 

Mr. Warsore. Including our own. 

Senator Witey. Yes, that is the thing, and there is always the 
danger that because men of high standing, like yourself, get up here 
and talk about a mechanism, that some people believe it is going to 
give us the thing right off the bat, ipso facto, so to speak—it 1s going 
to be self-operating. That is a very dangerous condition for us to 
get into. We must make sure that whatever we do, it does not go out 
to the public that at long last we have found the magic something 
that is going to bring peace on earth. Peace is a question of conflict 
within the minds of men, and between nations. Conflict in the minds 
of men has been generated through centuries of hate and competition 
between people for material wealth and political domination. That 
basic conflict is not eliminated by merely passing a resolution or cre- 
ating a mechanism. It has to be something finer, a rebirth within the 
minds of men. Do you agree with that. 

Mr. Warpura. Yes, but nothing I ever said, or that I have ever 
written indicated that I think that by passing a resolution we will have 
the millenium, nor are we talking about a mechanism. I think we are 
talking about an aim to find a mechanism; something different. We 
are not saying this is the mechanism by which you do it, we are saying 
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you have to find it. We have to find the mechanism which will enable 
us to substitute the rule of law for the rule of anarchy in the world. 

Senator Witey. You have no mechanism, you are searching for one. 
Others say they have the mechanism. 

Mr. Warsore. I think that is all this resolution commits us to, 
to starch for a mechanism to create the rule of law. 

Senator Witry. Thank you. 

Senator Toomas. Thank you, Mr. Warburg. 

Mr. Warsurc. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Whitney, please, Byrl A. Whitney. 

Please identify yourself for the record, and then proceed. 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

My name is Byrl A. Whitney. As I understand, in order to con- 
serve time and come within your limits, I will skip some of my state- 
. ment, but the whole statement will be in the record. | 

Senator THomas of Utah. We’re trying to hold you to 10 minutes, 
Mr. Whitney. If you will do that, we will be very grateful. 


STATEMENT OF BYRL A. WHITNEY, DIRECTOR OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND RESEARCH BUREAU, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
TRAINMEN 


Mr. Wuitney. My name is Byrl A. Whitney. I am director of the © 
educational and reserach bureau of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, with offices at 1528 Standard Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Whitney, if you want to insert your 
statement in the record, I will give you that privilege, and then you 
may talk to us during your 10 minutes, informally, instead of reading 
to us, and the record will look better, I am sure. 

Mr. Wuitney. I believe I can read and insert and save time. 

Senator THomas of Utah. All right. 

Mr, Wuitney. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada, and represents conductors, 
brakemen, baggagemen, flagmen, yard conductors, yard brakemen, 
switchtenders, car retarder operators, yardmasters, dining car stew- 
ards, and intercity bus operators. I have been asked by Mr. W. P. 
Kennedy, president of the Brotherhood, to appear before you and pre- 
sent this testimony in support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 

At the outset, let me state that the subject we are dealing with today 
is not a passing fancy or fad, nor is it a new proposition. Four hun- 
dred years before Christ, Socrates was thinking in terms of world gov- 
ernment when he said “When you are asked your country, never reply, 
‘I am an Athenian,’ or ‘I am a Corinthian’—but ‘I am a citizen of the 
world.’” I should also point out that a system of government and 
law in the relationships between men is the earliest form of stable, 
social organization. The civilized world has existed to this day with- 
out government at the international level, but on the testimony of the 
world’s most eminent scientists, mankind is now confronted with a 
serious threat to continued existence on this planet. For almost 30 
years I have firmly believed that world federal government is the only 
feasible and realistic solution to the problem of maintaining world 
peace and stability. : 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT ACTS ON INDIVIDUALS 


I want to emphasize that when I speak of world government, I mean 
a government of laws which reach down to the individual and com- 
mands him to obey what the collective wisdom of organized society, 
expressed through its tribunals of legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments, have found to be necessary to the common good. In fact, 
these are the basic essentials of government. Let me also emphasize 
that we are not talking. about a government that would regulate the 
price of eggs on Main Street, America, but rather a world federal 
government with limited powers, but with power adequate to main- 
tain peace. 

May I state orally here, Mr. Chairman, that I heard the testimony of 
the two congressmen this morning and I certainly want to say that I 
do not believe in the kind of world government they envisage, and I 
want to emphasize the point I just made, that so far as I know, no one 
1S talking about the kind of world government they envisage. 

I don’t think what they said has anything to do, remotely to do 
with Senate Resolution 56. 

Senator Winey. I think they go on the theory that if you get the 
camel’s nose under the tent, pretty soon you get the hindquarters. 

Mr. Wurtney. That of course is not very good logic, particularly. 

Senator Wizry. Did you ever see a camel do that ? 

Mr. Wurrney. No. 

Senator Winey. I think it is very logical. 

Mr. Wuitney. That same argument could have been made against 
our own form of government, we:should never do anything right, 
because maybe if we do, a lot of wrong will get in with the right. 

I don’t follow that philosophy of government or personal conduct. 

Senator Wier. I am not particularly standing by the conclusion. 
I am simply stating what I believe to be their philosophy, which I 
think has a lot to it, that once you open the door, and you can put your 
foot in, soon your whole anatomy is in. 

Mr. Wuitney. We opened it up with our forefathers, true we have 
amended the Constitution 22 times. I don’t think that is a crime. 
I don’t think it hurt anybody. I think it helped the American people. 

If you had a world government, maybe in the course of human events 
it would be desirable to amend it for a specific human need. I wouldn’t 
see anything to be fearful, on that score. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Those amendments to the Constitution— 
were they adopted primarily because there was something the matter 
with the Constitution, or were they adopted primarily because men 
oe the Constitution had done something that the people didn’t 

e 

Mr. Wurtney. Of course the first 10 amendments, the Bill of Rights, 
were adopted, I think because there was specifically something wrong 
with the Constitution, it was inadequate. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Does that hold for the tenth? 

Mr. Wurirney. The first 10? t. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The'tenth of the first 10. 

Mr. Wurrney. Which one is that ? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is the tenth. 
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Mr. Wuitney. I think our Constitution evolved as our country 
evolved, we had needs that had to be served which our forefathers, 
the drafters of the Constitution, could not anticipate. ! 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You consider the first 10 amendments 
literally as part of the Constitution ? 

Mr. Wuitney. Yes, I understand some of the Original States would 
not go for the Constitution without the Bill of Rights. 

oer Tuomas of Utah. So, they grew out of the fear of the 
people! | 

Mr. Wuitney. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Witry. Perhaps they grew out of a fear of a supergovern- 
ment. They retained the powers back in the people, and the State, 
no question about that. | 

Mr. Wuirney. The same fears that we heard expressed in the room 
this morning, those fears will be corrected, I take it, by the kind of 
world government and world constitution we want. 

In considering any proposition, it is always wise to consider the 
alternatives, those which have been tried and succeeded or failed, and 
those which have never been tried. Frankly, I know of no practical 
alternatives to world government which have not been tried, but I 
know of many which have been tried and failed. I wish to address 
you on the latter. In general there are three types, (1) efforts to 
maintain peace by alliances, treaties, or covenants between the high 
contracting parties, (2) leagues of sovereign states, and (3) force. 
The civilized history of mankind gives us many examples of the failure 
of all three of these methods. In fact these methods have been so 
notorious in their failure that war rather than peace has been the 
normal order of human existence. In 4,000 years of recorded history 
there have been only 268 years of total peace. 


TREATIES AND COVENANTS HAVE FAILED 


In a United Press dispatch dated at Tokyo, January 25, 1950, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur is represented as being of the firm belief that war 
must be outlawed, so great is the threat to mankind of a third world 
war. One wonders where the General was in 1928, when war was 
outlawed by treaty, the Kellogg-Briand Pact. That pact, signed by 
the major powers of the world, solemnly declared that war as an in- 
strument of national policy should be forever outlawed. Not being 
supported by anything more than the agreement of the contracting 
parties, it failed, as have all such treaties. Even those treaties which 
are calculated to “humanize” war, and I suggest that such a project 
is self-contradictory, have been successful only because of the fear 
that if the prohibited practices of war were indulged in by one side the 
other side might do likewise. I should loath to live in a community 
where the only protection to my person and property was the feeling, 
in myself and among my neighbors, that the only restraint to assault 
upon me or my property is the fear that I might make an equal or 
worse assault on someone else or his property. 


ALLIANCES HAVE FAILED 


Unequivocal as the text of a pact or an alliance between nations may 
be, the fact remains that each signatory retains its sovereign power to 
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interpret the terms of the pact in accordance with its own interests. 
This is inherent in the nature of such pacts. Let me point out 
with emphasis that it evidences the great distinction between such 
methods of keeping the peace and a federated union under a written 
constitution. 

Your colleague the Honorable Estes Kefauver, ‘of Tennessee, well 
stated the basic shortcomings of alliances when he said: 

*It encourages the adversary to hope that he can contrive to split the allies 
apart, and it makes each ally continually fear that he will be left in the lurch 
by the others just when he is most in need of aid. 

In 1789, Alexander Hamilton, in No. 15 of the Federalist, pointed 
out the basic weakness and futility of alliances as a means of keeping 
the peace. He stated: 

* * * triple and quadruple alliances were formed; but they were scarcely 
formed before they were broken, giving an instructive but afflicting lesson to 
mankind how little dependence is to be placed on treaties which have no 
other sanction than the obligations of good faith. 

I need not further elaborate the point that atte and world stability 
by treaty covenant or alliance have failed during the thousands of 
years of recorded history. 


LEAGUES OF SOVEREIGN STATES HAVE FAILED 


We come now to the concept of leagues of sovereign states. The 
most recent example is the United Nations and preceding it was the 
League of Nations. Certainly, in view of World War II no one will 
claim that the League of Nations prevented war. As to the United 
Nations, it has accomplished as much good as any league of sovereign 
states can accomplish. Let me say here and now that, in my support 
of world government I do not conceive that I am in any respect 
opposing the United Nations. On the contrary, I strongly support 
it, to the extent that I hope it may be strengthened and given the 
powers of government and law which will enable it more effectively to 
achieve its high purposes, 


FORCE HAS FAILED 


The third general device that has been used in the past is force, 
supported by gigantic military expenditures. Force seeks to utilize 
the dynamics of fear to keep the peace. One need not be a psychol- 
ogist to know that a man living in fear does not have peace in his 
heart. Rather he has a feeling of desperation and never will he 
achieve peaceful existence until he eliminates that which he fears, to 
which elimination he dedicates his life and his energies. The force 
concept of maintaining peace has as one of its most ue) ees what 
is now called the “cold war.” Cold wars can never be a long-run 
successful device for obtaining or maintaining stable, peaceful, and 
constructive human relationships. Cold wars produce cold sweats 
and hot tempers that are generated when large groups of human 
beings are motivated by fear and feel insecure. These uncontrollable 
passions sooner or later consume those who have them. Need I give 
a more impressive example than Adolf Hitler, who created the most 
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fearsome and the most gigantic military machine that, up to his time, 
was ever known? But it brought him neither peace nor stability. 

Napoleon has persuasively testified to the failure of force as a means 
of keeping the peace and providing a stable and constructive order 
of human relationships. After drenching with blood the soil on which 
the Almighty intended that men should live in peace, Napoleon sor- 
rowfully lamented. | 

Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires. But on what 
did we rest our creations of our genius? * * * Upon force. Christ alone 
ous His empire upon love; and, at this hour, millions of men would die for 

1m. 

If history has proven anything, it has proven that treaties, cove- 
nants, military alliances, leagues of nation states, and force have con- 
tinually failed to keep the peace. In view of the lessons of history 
one wonders if we shall continue in the spirit of the truth expressed by 
Disraeli, when he said: 


A practical man is a man who practices the errors of his forefathers. 
GOVERNMENT AND LAW HAVE PROVED SUCCESSFUL 


We do have examples, on a smaller scale, in history to support the 
general proposition of world government. It really should not be 
necessary to argue with civilized people that government under law 
that reaches down to the individual and commands him to obey is 
necessary and desirable. The entire history of organized society testi- 
fies to the success of government and law that reach down to the indi- 
vidual. It seems strange that that which has succeeded on the national 
level has not been earlier tried on the world level. 

Blackstone taught us that the end of all laws is to make it easier 
for people to be good and more difficult for them to be evil. But in 
order for laws to accomplish such purposes, they must be made effec- 
tive against individuals and not against nation-states. A law which is 
enforceable only against a nation-state can be enforced only by war. 
This fact encourages international gangsters, such as Hitler and Mus- 
solini, to carry on their depredations by force of the state which they 
head, with a feeling of complete irresponsibility because there is no 
law to which they, as chiefs of state, are answerable. It is true that 
the Nuremberg trials represented an effort to establish an ex post facto 
Judicial procedure by which the accountability of individuals was 
sought and, in a measure, was achieved. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how anyone could support the principle of the Nuremberg trials 
and not accept and support the principle of world government. Cer- 
tainly there is justification for criticism of ex post facto procedure, 
and we who believe in world government would establish the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial tribunals now and not wait until inter- 
national gangsters again break loose and then resort to ex post facto 
oon. to obtain belated and inadequate justice after the carnage 
of war. 


OUR FEDERAL UNION AN EXAMPLE 
A study of the history of our own great Federal Union is an inspi- 


ration to anyone seeking a peaceful, stable, progressive way of life. 
We should never forget that the basic principles by which we were 
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made a strong Federal Union, were many times in great peril in our 
Constitutional Convention because of the fears of the colonists, which 
are quite like the fears of those today who criticize world federal gov- 
ernment. The principle of keeping the federated government weak 
and ineffective by giving it no power to enforce its own laws, BY re- 
quiring every Federal enforcement to be accomplished cnlv by State 
action against the citizens of the respective individual States, almost 
became a part of our Federal Constitution. I need not argue the propo- 
sition that had our Federal Government been left to the mercy of the 
several States for the enforcement of its laws and decrees, we would 
not be the great and powerful Nation we are today with close to two 
centuries of existence with but one civil] war in the entire history of 
our Union. 

If one makes a study of the conditions prevailing at the time our 
Constitution was formed, the impression is obtained that antagonisms, 
animosities, and suspicions were at least as prevalent among the 
several Colonies as they are today on the world level. Some States 
were free and others permitted slavery, a diversion of views that 
probably stirred deeper emotions than the prevailing controversy 
between free enterprise and Socialist economies. Each of the 13 
States had its own currency, its own treasury, and most of the States 
then were bankrupt, their currencies worthless, and their trade re- 
duced to barter. Depression was rife. 

The Dean of Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, reflected gloomily on the 
outlook of 1786 when he wrote in England that it was “one of the 
idlest and most visionary notions that ever was conceived even by 
writers of romance,” to assume that America could rise “under one 
head, whether republican or monarchical.” He declared that “the 
mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, their dif- 
ferences of governments” proved that they had “no common interest.” 
He concluded that America was doomed to be “a disunited people, till 
the end of time, suspicious and distrustful of each other; they will be 
divided and subdivided into little commonwealths or principalities, 
according to natural boundaries, by great bays of the sea, and by vast 
rivers, lakes, and ridges of mountains.” 

The Dean of Gloucester clearly described what America would have 
been had it not been for the courage of our forefathers in establishing 
a positive federated union with delegated powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and reserved powers to the people, implemented in a written 
Constitution to which almost two centuries of peaceful existence attest 
to its excellence as a means of governing the interrelationships of man. 
Had the Articles of Confederation, a mere alliance, continued, no doubt 
today each State would continue to have its own army, currency, and 
tariff barriers, and citizens of one State might have open season turned 
upon them if they entered into another States, as was the case in the 
pre-Federal days of the separate nation-States of our Union. 

I recall reading only a year or so ago where, I believe it was the 
Governor of Connecticut, wired the Governor of Rhode Island, and 
told him that Connecticut had just repealed a law of colonial times, 
which provided that any resident of Rhode Island found in Con- 
necticut would be shot on sight. The Governor of Connecticut 
told the Governor of Rhode Island, now that this colonial law had 
been repealed, it would be safe for him and the citizens of his State to 
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come into Connecticut. We can laugh at these things now, but if our 
forefathers had not had the courage to give us a Federal form of 
Government, we would not be the laughing, light-hearted, and free 
people we are today. 
With Carl Van Doren we might well realize that: ; 
History is now choosing the founding fathers of the world federation. The 


man who could be one of that group and does not seek to be, has lost the noblest 
opportunity of his lifetime. 


WITHOUT GOVERNMENT ATOMIC ENERGY THREATENS DISASTER 


The atomic bomb is a most fearsome weapon, but it appears now that 
it may be succeeded by the hydrogen bomb. The testimony of all the 
eminent scientists of the world have solemnly warned us that science 
has now developed the means to destroy all animal and vegetable 
life on this planet. With such fearsome testimony before us, we must 
not, as Disraeli said, continue to practice the errors of the past. 

Fearsome as atomic bombs are, they are manufactured in but a few 
of the 48 States of our Union. Those States in which the atomic 
bomb is not manufactured are not concerned because atomic bomb 
plants are located in their sister States in our Federal Union. Why? 
Certainly the answer is obvious. We are protected by a federated 
system of government, with laws that reach down to the individual. 
We are safe although we live in States where there is no atomic bomb 
manufacturing.. However, when it was learned that these bombs were 
being manufactured in a State not a part of our federated Union, we 
then became justifiedly gravely concerned. I submit that were it not 
for our federated Union, the people of my State of Ohio would prob- 
ably be as fearful of the State of Tennessee, location of an atomic- 
bomb plant, as it is of Russia with its atomic-bomb plant. That is in 
the nature of things. When social groups of equal sovereignty come 
into contact, in the absence of law and government that reaches over 
those groups and down among the people in the groups, conflict is 
always potential and periodically inevitable. These basic truths, 
gentlemen of this committee, are the things that are involved in the 
subject we are here considering. 


HATRED AND SUSPICION OF FOREIGNERS CONDEMNED 


Someone has said that the only trouble with the world today is 
that it has too many foreigners in it. If for no other reason than self- 
ishness, I have never liked to encourage the concept of suspicion and 
hatred of foreigners, for I know that with respect to all the world, 
except as one of a mere 150,000,000 out of over 2,000,000,000 people 
in the world, I, as an American, am a foreigner and I do not like to 
encourage hatred toward myself. I believe that Socrates, in urgin 
people to think of themselves as citizens of the world, may have had 


this thought in mind. 
ALL PEOPLE HATE WAR, LOVE FREEDOM 


It is easy for us to feel, particularly we Americans who have so 
long enjoyed a heritage of freedom, that we, more than any other 
people, want peace and freedom. I believe that the masses of the 
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people the world over love peace and yearn for freedom. You may ask 
why I, as a representative of labor, appear before you. Let me em- 
phasize that it has been well said that revolution has never been caused 
by men in overalls. Working people of all nations take pride in the 
products of their toil. They loathe war which destroys not only 
human lives but also those things which the workers produce and 
which make for more comfortable human existence. 

If it were left to the workers of the various nations of the world to 
decide the issues of peace and war there would be no war. It has 
always been discouraging to me that good people on the community 
level can become deeply concerned with a slum-clearance project or the 
building of a public hbrary or school, or hospital, but they are too 
often inclined to feel that it is not of their concern to take an interest 
in deciding the principles and policies that might determine whether 
the works of their hands and brains be wiped out in one fleeting 
moment. 


DEMOCRACY NEEDED IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


One of the finest things that could come from a world federal gov- 
ernment would be the taking of the destiny of mankind from the 
hands and control of the diplomats, admirals, and generals, and 
placing it in the hands and control of the people. We have had many 
wars in history because the people have never had an effective voice 
in the foreign relation polices that determine the issues of war and 
peace. Democratic as our great country is, there is too little democ- 
racy in the formulation of our foreign policies. There are those who 
even question why labor should be interested in foreign policies. Dip- 
lomats, admirals, and generals who have so much influence in the for- 
mulation of foreign policies are not elected by the people. They work 
largely in an atmosphere of secrecy, and so costly have been the 
living standards of diplomats that only very wealthy men have been 
able to accept such appointments. Too often even the hearings on 
foreign policy in our country are secret, and when the truth does come 
out, if at all, it is only after a devastating war has been fought. Be- 
cause of the explosive character of international elationshi s, the 
totalitarian concept of no criticism is encouraged in the field of 
foreign policy. 

These undemocratic conditions prevail not because the people will 
it but because of the inherent psychology of fear that prevails where 
no law and no government controls the interrelationships of men at 
the international level. To me, the very essence of democracy is 
majority rule, with the right of the minority ever to be free by per- 
suasion to become the majority. A federated world government will 
promote that ideal and it will make the business of peace and war 
the business of the people, something that has never existed and can 
never exist in the absence of government and law at the international 
level in the affairs of mankind. 


SOULS, NOT SOVEREIGNTIES, HAVE PRESERVED DEATHLESS PRINCIPLES 


Franklin D. Roosevelt once said 


Magna Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Emancipation Proclamation, and every other milestone in human 
progress, all were ideals which seemed impossible of attainment—yet they were 
attained. 
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Yes, they were attained. But down through history the principles 
of these great documents of human freedom have lived in the souls of 
men, not in the sovereignty of nations which have frequently 
threatened to destroy them by wars. We can no more attain these 
ideals on a permanent world basis by gentlemen’s agreements between 
sovereignties or by leagues of sovereignties which never reach down’ 
to individual persons, than we could hope to regulate interstate com- 
merec in the United States by State enactments or by treaties or gen- 
tlemen’s agreements between the States of our Federal Union. We 
must cease confusing the equality of States with the equality of men. 
We must understand the simple truth that laws can be enforced only 
upon individual persons; when they are enforced upon governments, 
as Alexander Hamilton said, it is an act of war. 

You will recall that World War I so weakened France that she 
hever recovered until she was engulfed in World War II, and was 
conquered by the enemy although she had the world’s largest standing 
army and the Maginot Line. Great Britain has suffered moral wounds 
from World War II. No right-thinking man can believe that our 
great country, however victorious it might be in a World War III, 
will escape the final destruction of our free economy if not the fina] 
destruction of mankind itself, a threat that has been expresed by every 
important atomic scientist in the world. 

The issues involved are too grave for right-thinking men to be 
persuaded by those who will always contend that something that has 
never been tried can never work, and who will always point out to 
you every conceivable weakness of such a proposition as world gov- 
ernment while remaining blind to the awful alternatives that await 
the failure to establish government and law on the world level. 

We must cease refusing to look at the new moon out of respect for 
the old one. We must cease drinking poison to quench our thirst. 
As we listen to the counsels of doubt and fear, the assurances that 
world government cannot succeed because it has never been tried or 
that it will take a thousand years to bring it about, let us realize 
that beaten paths are for beaten men and that mankind cannot advance 
without entering upon new paths. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have skipped over quite a bit of my pre- 
pared statement, in an effort to be brief, and I hope that it will be 
elpful. | 

Senucos Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Whitney. 

Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. No questions. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Senator Wiley, any questions? 

Senator Witey. No questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Whitney. 

Mr. Wurrney. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Doctor Nearing, will you come forward, 
lease ? | 

Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF SCOTT NEARING, EDITOR OF WORLD EVENTS 


Mr. Nearing. My name is Scott Nearing. I am the editor of a 
review of world economics and politics known as World Events. 
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r) 
SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Mr. Chairman, I am speaking in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56 which calls upon the United States to take the lead in a move- 
ment to convert the United Nations into an effective world government. 
I have dug my way out of a New England blizzard and come down 
here, first, because many of us up in the Green Mountains are deeply 
concerned about the present international situation; second, because 
I have spent the last half century as a student, teacher, and writer 
on economics and sociology and so feel called upon to make what con- 
ee I can toward an understanding of the current crisis in world 
affairs. 

One of the axioms of social engineering is that the area of adminis- 
trative authority should correspond with the area of the problem or 
problems to be administered. | 

We live in a world united by technology, communication, trade, com- 
merce, and travel, but divided by national sovereignties. 

Order is the first essential for the smooth functioning of this planet- 
wide community. The alternative, disorder, involving the use of 
mass-destruction techniques, results in widespread material and 
human losses and may mean the annihilation of our culture. 

Hence the primary task facing mankind is the establishment and 
maintenance of world order. 

World order can be established and maintained only by delegating 
to a global authority legislative, executive, and judicial powers suffi- 
cient to enable that authority to deal with economic, political, and 
social questions which are international in their scope. 


WAYS TO ESTABLISH WORLD AUTHORITY 


There are three ways in which a competent world authority may 
be established. First, by strengthening the United Nations. Second, 
by substituting for the United Nations a federal world government. 
And, third, by permitting or assisting one nation to conquer and 
dominate the planet. 

The first of these three methods is preferable because it involves 
the least cost in time, in social disruption, and in human life. There- 
fore, the immediate task of those concerned with foreign affairs is the 
extension of United Nations’ authority. 

The United States should take the initiative in an effort to enlarge 
United Nations’ authority for the following reasons: 

First, because the experience of the United States in replacing inter- 
state conflict by Federal order, under the present Constitution, is a 
convincing demonstration of the axiom that an area of administrative 
authority should correspond with the area of the social functions to 
be administered. 

Second, because the present-day wealth and power of the United 
States make it easy for the country to be magnanimous in dealing with 
less wealthy and less powerful nations. 

Third, because, as the most heavily armed among the nations, the 
United States is a threat to the peace and security of its neighbors. 
While this threat continues, international anxiety and tension will 
continue as a matter of course. The most heavily armed nation is 
the one which can most effectively launch a movement to transfer 
heavy military equipment to a world authority. 
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‘ 
NATIONAL SECURITY A MYTH 


Fourth, in this atomic age, national security is a myth. Security 
will be world-wide or else it will be nonexistent. If the Government 
and people of the United States want security and peace, they can 
have them, not by developing more destructive weapons, but by taking 
the steps necessary to establish world authority and world order. 

In pursuance of this purpose, the United States Government should 
inaugurate and lead a crusade for world order, disarmament, and 
peace. 

First, by withdrawing its support from the shabby remnants of 
European and Asiatic feudalism, capitalism, and imperialism, and 
turning its foreign policy toward a constructive program for world- 
wide cooperation and mutual aid under the auspices of a competent 
world authority. : 

Second, by abandoning unilateral action in international affairs and 
channeling multinational problems through the United Nations. 

Third, by terminating the present armament race forthwith. 

Fourth, by announcing an end to the cold war. 

Fifth, by devoting the enthusiasm, energy, and material means 
now being used for the negative purpose of containing and com- 
bating communism, to a positive program of unceasing, determined 
effort to broaden United Nations authority and delegate to it the 
powers necessary for the maintenance of world order. 

Finally, by using all available channels of communication to edu- 
cate public opinion in the United States and elsewhere concerning 
the alternatives before us: 

First, world government, order, and peace, or 

Second, the present world chaos, the competitive struggle for na- 
tional prestige and power, cold war today, shooting war tomorrow, 
destruction, devastation, and possibly annihilation. 

F ee Tuomas of Utah. Do you have any questions, Senator 
mit 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I have no questions, thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Dr. Nearing. We appre- 
ciate your coming here today, sir. 

Mr. Neartne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF ALAN CRANSTON, PRESIDENT ,UNITED WORLD 
FEDERALISTS, INC. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Cranston, please. 

Mr. Cranston, I notice your record is too long for the time limit. 
If you wish, we can insert it as it is in the record, and you can talk 
to us informally for your time. 

Mr. Cranston. I would appreciate it very much if you would, sir. 
I have some informa] remarks that I would like to make concerning 
testimony delivered before this committee in the past few days. 

cue Tuomas of Utah. Then, the testimony will appear in the 
record. 

(The prepared statement by Alan Cranston is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ALAN CRANSTON, PRESIDENT, UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 


General MacArthur was recently asked what world war III will be like—if 
we let it come. The general replied by telling a story of two quarreling mem- 
bers of the French Army who wanted permission to have a duel. Their com- 
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manding officer said he would authorize the duel provided he could prescribe 
the weapons and state the distance at which they would be used. Agreed. 

“Fine,” said the C. O. “The weapons will be pistols. You will stand at arm’s 
length, each holding your pistol upon the other’s heart. You will fire when I 
give the signal.” 

There was no duel. 

General MacArthur suggests that we have no world war III. 

Any nation choosing to unloose the most terrible weapons upon its foes 
will, of course, justify its course henceforth by citing the precedent established 
by the United States at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Certainly, the war plans of 
the United States and presumably those of the U. S. S. R., are based upon of- 
fensive and defensive calculations involving the plutonium and hydrogen bombs. 
There is also reason to believe that nations are now prepared to unleash 2 
bacteriological weapon capable of destroying all warm-blooded life in a chosen 
area, and, yet, of leaving the area safe to occupy after the 12 hours it takes to 
disappear—with no lingering danger of contagion, no lethal radioactivity, no 
destruction of property. 

HKven short of the actual outbreak of war, the results of the present course, if 
long pursued, will be catastrophic. 


COST OF WORLD WAR II 


- Secretary of the Army Gray estimates that the final cost of World War II to 
the United States alone will be $1,404,000,000,000. 

Total tax collections now exceed the wartime peak—approximately, $55,000,- 
000,000 this year as against only $52,500,000,000 in 1945. Seventy-five percent 
of our present Federal tax dollar is earmarked to pay for past wars and prepare 
for future ones. We are adding some $5,500,000,000 to the deficit in the current. 
fiscal year and President Truman proposes that we add another $5,133,000,000 to. 
the deficit in the coming fiscal year. 

This is only the beginning. We are engaged on a capacity arms race, seeking 
to maintain power superior to that of the Soviet Union. In the effort to stay 
ahead, we may well find ourselves compelled to devote a great many billion more 
to military purposes in the fateful years ahead. 

Lenin once said: ‘‘We shall force the United States to spend itself into de- 
struction.” 

Will the greatest arms race in the history of the world culminate in the ful- 
fillment of the prediction of the Soviet leader? 

The cost of the present course need not be measured by the dollar sign alone. 
As we move toward total preparedness, our traditional liberties shrink and 
shrivel in the stifiing atmosphere of a frightened world. The right of the indi- 
vidual to know the facts and to participate in determining appropriate action 
diminishes. More and more swift and secret decisions are made by fewer and 
fewer men. 

The Committee for Economic Development, in a recent report entitled ‘“‘Na- 
tional Security and Our Individual Freedom,” representing the considered think- 
ing of many of the Niation’s top businessmen, declared : 

“Though adequate security is essential to protect our freedoms, the program 
aimed at security raises new threats to our freedoms and to our way of life. 
Under it there has been a great increase in the role of the military in our govern- 
ment, a great increase in bureaucracy, and expanding dominance of government 
over industry and an increasing interference with individual freedoms. 

“Public apathy and the pressure for security can lead us along a dangerous 
road—a road that ends in what has aptly been called a garrison-police state. 

“In a garrison-police state, the soldier and political policeman rise to power 
while the institutions of civilian society and of freedom shrink. In the name 
of security, channels of public information dry up; the press becomes a mere 
purveyor of official hand-outs. Cut off from significant information, editors, 
commentators, and group leaders become less accurate in their judgments. The 
process of public discussion atrophies. Political parties decline. The power of 
Congress dwindles. Administration by civilians shrinks, relative to adminis- 
tration in uniform. The courts weaken. Cut off from information, the power of 
the citizens fades. a Local plans are subordinated to central purposes. The free 
market is constricted. Labor is hedged in by special regulations. Consumers 
find their range of choice reduced. Decisions come to be made by an all-powerful 
government. All freedoms suffer.” 

_ All this would be quite endurable if it seemed likely to lead to the end we 
seek ; peace and a new birth of freedom. 

All history cries out to the contrary. 
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All previous arms races in the history of the world have ended not in peace 
but in war. 

Plainly, the present course leads to war. bankruptcy, or both. 

And will anyone declare that war is the most effective way to deal with 
communism? 

In World War I, communism found its first home—in Russia. 

In World War II, the hammer and sickle spread across eastern Europe and 
much of Asia. 

In World War III, we might well destroy the Kremlin, Moscow, and the entire 
Soviet structure, and yet fail to destroy the ideology of communism. 

World War III— if it comes—will leave in its wake the chaos, hunger, misery, 
and degradation in which communism flourishes. 

War is irrational, and cannot be relied upon to produce a rational result. It 
is true that the United States and her allies achieved their main purpose in 
World War II—the destruction of the regimes of Hitler and the Japanese war 
lords. 

Yet 5 years after the end of hostilities, the United States and the Soviet Union— 
mighty allies in World War II—busily prepare to destroy each other in World 
War III. Germany, the enemy destroyed in war, is being rebuilt by each asa 
potential ally in World War III. The United States rebuilds Japan alone. 
China, saved in war by the United States, joins the Russian camp. 

Our times resemble the era of which Tacitus wrote: 

“Rent with seditions, gloomy with wars, and savage in its very hours of 
peace.” 


WAR NOT EFFECTIVE IN DEALING WITH COMMUNISM 


If we of the democracies fail to devise a weapon other than war for dealing 
with communism, and finally drift to the catastrophe of conflict, we shall have 
demonstrated to all mankind the political bankruptcy of the Western World. 

Let me emphasize two points: 

1. The United World Federalists are not sympathetic to communism in any 
way. UWF has adopted the following resolution applying to Communist .mem- 
bership in our organization ; 

“UWF recognizes that world government must bring together under a rule of 
law peoples of various ideologies throughout the world. However, as a United 
States organization, UWF will not knowingly admit or continue as members 
persons who seek to overthrow the government of, or, in the interests of a foreign 
power, seek to weaken the United States, or to change its form of government by 
other than constitutional means.” 

UWF firmly believes that the most effective way to work toward world law 
is not by revolutionary processes but through existing structures of government. 

This is in deep contrast to the secret and subversive strategy of the Com- 
munists, who are notorious for their advocacy of force and violence and extra- 
legal means to gain their ends. 


WORLD FEDERATION ALTERNATIVE TO FORCE 


The whole purpose of UWF is to achieve an alternative to the use of force and 
violence by establishing constitutional means of settling the problems of civilized 
man. 

We believe that war can be abolished and our great American heritage of 
freedom can be preserved only by extending to the world the rule of law and 
justice—under the kind of federal legal order proven by our own experience to 
be the best guardian of the inalienable rights of man. 

The Soviet Government is highly critical of UWF. Moscow recently referred 
to Cord Meyer, Jr., my predecessor as president of UWF, as the “fig leaf of 
American imperialism.” 

2. UWF does not propose that the United States disarm unless and until there 
are effective guaranties that all nations disarm with us. We recognize that the 
United States must be prepared to resist aggression as long as the threat of 
aggression exists. We do not quarrel with the present preparedness program. 

We simply refuse to surrender, abjectly and totally, to the tides of the arms 
race, * 

We refuse to accept the inevitability of war. 

We believe that genuine peace is conceivable. 

We believe that the main—the only—hope lies in the announced objective of 
United States foreign policy: To develop the United Nations to the point where 
we can rely upon it for peace and security. 
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Since the UN was established in 1945, however, we have been unable to place 
main reliance upon the UN for security. 

We are spending, in the current fiscal year, approximately $15,000,000,000 for 
direct military purposes. In the same year, we are spending only $16,076,000 as 
our share of the UN budget—only one one-thousandth of our direct military 
expenses, and considerably less than New York City spends annually to dispose 
of its garbage. The comparison of the two investments demonstrates that we do 
not really rely upon the UN for security. 

Moreover, the Atlantic Pact and the Marshall plan, two of the great keystones 
of our foreign policy, are conducted outside the UN. 


UN CANNOT ENFORCE PEACE 


The United States, and all the other nations engaged in the armS race, know 
that the UN lacks the authority to enforce the peace. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand Ambassador to the United States, who has 
served as their representative upon the Security Council, once analyzed at a UWF 
convention the sterilizing effect of the veto. 

He pointed out that the Security Council cannot take action against a great 
power, because it can use the veto to prevent it. 

He ‘pointed out that the Security Council cannot take action against a small 
power supported by a great power, because, again, the great power can use the 
veto to prevent it. 

Well, asked Sir Carl, when can the Security Council act forcibly to prevent 
conflict? 

It can act, he replied, only against a small nation not supported by a great 
nation. 

It is quite plain that the peace of the world is not primarily threatened by 
small nations not supported by great nations. 

If we are to achieve the announced objective of the United States by develop- 
ing the UN to the point where we can depend upon it for peace, what is required? 

A principal requirement is that the laws of the strengthened UN must apply 
to all nations and all individuals. History offers abundant proof of tke fact that 
there can be no security in any community, of any size, if anyone in it is above, 
beyond, or outside the law. In all communities where law and order exists— 
in other words, where people live in peace—every individual lives under the law 
from the day of his birth or from the moment he enters the community. No 
nation will dare be bound by laws of disarmament until all are bound. Plainly, 
neither the United States nor any group of nations can safely disarm as long as 
any nation remains free to arm. 

The arms race cannot be halted until all contestants in it are brought under 
equal control. 

The UN must become universal. Everyone on earth must be in. Bveryone 
must stay in. There can be no withdrawal. If any nation were allowed to 
secede the world would again face an arms race. 

UWF urges that this universal UN be given the increased authority necessary 
to enable it to prevent war and assure a peaceful world order. 

We believe that something more is required than the mere lodging of power to 
conduct and control disarmament in a special commission established under 
the supervision of one or another of the organs of the UN as it is now constituted. 

We believe that it would be folly to entrust the Security Council alone with the 
task of administering and insuring disarmament—even if the veto were abolished. 

The Security Council represents only 11 of the several score of nations of the 
world. It would scarcely be democratic to request that all but six of the smaller 
powers vest such vast authority in a body in which most of them would have no 
voice. 

B So the United States could be outvoted 10 to 1 in a veto-free Security 
ouncil 

UWF does not believe that the people of the United States should or would be 
willing to entrust their security to the Security Council upon such a basis of 
representation. We doubt that the Soviet Union—or any other great power— 
would be willing to do so, even if the United States would. 

We believe that, if the UN is to become a trustworthy organ for the preserva- 
tion of peace, it must be revised in such a way as to become representative in a 
fair and realistic way of all nations and all peoples. Its heart must be a repre- 
sentative body to write the common rules, but it must also have an executive to. 
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insure effective administration and enforcement of the laws and a system of 
courts to guarantee justice. 

Without this trinity—a legislature, executive, and a judiciary—and without 
all possible checks and balances operating in and between them, no government 
can be anything but a tyranny. 

It would endanger all that is cherished by the people of the United States and 
all free people everywhere if the UN were granted binding lawmaking authority 
under any other conditions. ’ 

There is abundant evidence that the people of the United States and of a very 
great many other lands desire a UN empowered to control the hydrogen bomb 
and other great weapons, and to keep the peace. 

What guaranty would there be that the powers of a strengthened UN would 
be limited to these great and compelling purposes? 

’ What would prevent the UN from rapidly expanding its powers? 

Once all nations were in it, might it not proceed to dictate and dominate the 
day-to-day lives of all of us? To avoid this, the powers delegated would have to 
be carefully defined and written into the revised Charter itself. 


AMENDMENT OF STRENGTHENED UN 


It is obvious, on the other hand, that some method of amendment must be 
provided to prevent the strengthened UN from freezing into an unworkable 
framework. 

The UN must be permitted to develop in accordance with the demands of future 
history. Yet, if the amendment procedure is too easy, the nations would justly 
fear that the UN might soon be transformed into something altogether different 
from the original structure which formed the basis of their willingness to 
participate. 

The United States would fear that impoverished nations might put over an 
amendment empowering the UN to seize our resources and wealth and distribute 
them to all people everywhere. 

The USSR would fear that the UN might be granted power to control or alter 
the Soviet economy. 

The new-born nations of Asia—India, Pakistan, the United States of Indonesia, 
and many more—tasting freedom at long last after centuries of struggle, would 
fear that the UN might proceed to rob them of their hard-won right of self- 
determination. 

The problem is to provide an amendment procedure that is tight, yet not too 
tight. This is plainly a great test for statesmanship. As an illustration of how 
this problem might be met, a procedure somewhat like that in our own Constitu- 
tion could be utilized. This would require adoption of a proposed amendment by 
majority vote of the UN’s legislature, with the amendment actually going into 
effect only after being ratified by an overwhelming majority of the nations. It 
might well be that amendments affecting specific matters deemed of the most 
vital interest to one or another of the great nations, and named in the Charter, 
would be forbidden until approved by that nation—as the United States Consti- 
tution provides that no State can be deprived of its equal representation in the 
Senate without its own consent. 

Such safeguards, however, would dispose of only one facet of the fears each 
nation will inevitably entertain as it considers entrusting its security to the 
strengthened UN. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO UN 


How extensive must the original grant of powers be? 

What would prevent a strengthened UN from becoming the instrument of a 
tyrant? 

The main powers vested at the outset in the revised UN would, of course, deal 
with disarmament and weapon control. 


A POLICE FORCE 


The aim would be to set up world inspection and police forces whose creation 
would permit the abolition of all national military forces and armaments. 
Nations would then retain for internal policing—for the preservation of domestic 
tranquillity—only authorized local municipal police forces such as those of our 
own towns and cities, small State police, and national units such as the FBI 
and the Secret Service. 
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As the nations disarmed—and no nation would disarm unless all others did 
simultaneously—it would be necessary to build up the world inspection and 
police forces concurrently, under separate commands, and under civilian control. 

The threat of invasion or rebellion would still exist, if there were no world 
inspectors and police. Wars and invasions were carried on for centuries by 
hordes armed with swords, spears, crossbows, and the like. There is no way 
to guarantee absolutely against the launching of such incursions or uprisings 
unless an appropriate world force is available to suppress them promptly. It 
would be prepared also to prevent a nation from using its internal police forces 
for external purposes of aggression. 

It would again require the greatest statesmanship to establish a world force 
at once strong enough to provide security to the disarmed nations, and yet not 
so strong as to impose a tyranny upon the world. It would be necessary to 
surround the armed force with safeguards insuring against improper use or 
seizure by a would-be tyrant. Many suggestions have been offered, but the 
problem is basically one for the best military minds, insofar as disposition, 
equipment, and command is concerned, and for statesmen, insofar as civilian 
control is concerned. 

One suggestion is that there should be no national contingents—the units 
would be thoroughly mixed as to nationality, making it impossible for a national 
group to seiZe any major part of it. The world police force would be so small 
that no draft would be necessary. Recruitment would be entirely voluntary. 

Applicants should be selected with utmost care in respect to character and 
loyalty to the idea of world peace. They should be very well paid, provided 
with excellent living conditions, and guaranteed adequate security on retirement. 
The result would be (a) there would be many more applicants than places 
available, and (0) the members of the forces would be happy, contented, and not 
susceptible to the wiles of provocateurs. 

Even with an infinite number of ingenious safeguards concerning the nature, 
disposition, command, and control of the world police force, the success or failure 
of the strengthened UN, and the acceptability of the proposals for its revision 
will finally depend in great part upon the wisdom guiding the creation of its 
political structure and authority. The heart of the strengthened UN will lie in 
its legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 


REPRESENTATION IN WORLD ASSEMBLY 


The present General Assembly of the United Nations is often spoken of as 
the beginning of a world legislature—the first step toward Tennyson’s dream of 
a “parliament of man.” 

It functions now upon the basis of one vote for each nation. Iceland, with 
a population of 140,000 has equal voting power with the United States, with 
150,000,000 citizens. Iceland and Luxembourg, with 430,000 between them, 
can outvote China’s 400,000,000 people 2 to 1. 150,000,000 people south of the 
Rio Grande have 20 votes; 163,000,000 people north of the Rio Grande have 2 
votes. 

It is not conceivable that the great nations will be willing to permit any 
fundamental increase in the authority of the General Assembly, without insist- 
ing that it be reconstituted upon a basis of representation reflecting more ac- 
curately the realities of power and influence in the world, just as certain of the 
inhabitants of George Orwell’s fabled Animal Farm insisted upon amending the 
basic clause in their constitution which read, “All animals are created equal.” 
They insisted upon adding an amendment stating, “but some animals are more 
equal than others.” ' | 

Many factors have been suggested as the proper basis for representation. 
Nearly all proposals include population as the key factor, for, if the General 
Assenibly is to be in any sense democratic, great importance must be placed upon 
the human factor. Some have suggested, however, that industrial capacity 
should be used as a factor in determining representation, as is done in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Some have suggested including the monetary con- 
tribution of each nation, as in the World Bank. Regional formulas are widely 
supported ; this factor is already considered by the UN in the election of members 
to the Security Council. 

The United World Federalists have gone on record as favoring a form of 
balanced representation, declaring: “Representation in the legislative body 
should be determined upon a just formula recognizing all relevant factors such 
as population, economic development, educational level, and others, each repre- 
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sentative to vote as an individual.” The effect of such a system would be to 
translate the present realities of power and influence in the world—employed 
now in power politics and war—into voting strength. The present ability of any 
nation to have its way in the world would be neither diminished nor decreased. 
All would gain, however, if decisions were reached by ballot rather than by bomb. 

Gen. Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, President of the General Assembly 
of the UN, has answered those who suggest that the small nations might oppose 
a revision that would deprive them of their present equal voting rights in that 
pody. He told the Assembly on November 16, 1946: 

“As a spokesman for a small nation, I want to make it very plain that my 
nation, for one—and I am sure I speak the sentiments of many more—would be 
very happy indeed to trade the fiction of equality in a powerless Assembly for 
the reality of a vote equal to our position in the world in an Assembly endowed 
with real power.” ; 

There would, of course, have to be a provision for periodic adjustments of the 
representation accorded to the various nations—just as representation in our 
own House of Representatives is adjusted every 10 years. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY NEEDS LEGISLATIVE POWER 


The present General Assembly does not possess legislative power. It exer- 
ecised what many interpret to be quasi-legislative authority in the case of the 
disposition of Italian colonies, when the United States, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and France agreed in advance to accept as binding the deci- 
sion of the General Assembly. Ethiopia, however, has now refused to recognize 
the decision. The General Assembly plainly must possess the power to write 
enforceable laws of certain clearly defined classifications if it is to exercise the 
authority requisite to the preservation of peace. To make a grant of such 
authority acceptable to the nations of the world, careful limitations and restric- 
tions on the legislative power are mandatory. 

The expansion of authority would of necessity be “federal” in form in the 
sense that that word means that all powers not specifically delegated to the UN 
should be reserved to the member nations as provided in our own United States 
Constitution. 


AUTHORITY FOR ASSEMBLY TO TAX 


In addition to granting the Assembly the authority required to provide for dis- 
armament to be enforced by a world police force, it would need an adequate but 
strictly limited power to tax. No government can exist without the power to raise 
sufficient funds to sustain its functions, for it cannot survive on the basis of 
voluntary hand-outs from its members. It is plain that the voluntary contribu- 
tions from member nations relied upon to produce the $40,000,000 comprising 
the budget of the present UN could not be depended upon to raise this larger 
sum. A dependable tax procedure would be necessary. Yet the suggestion that 
the UN be given taxation power might well lead to great outbursts of horror in 
the United States, where we possess nearly 50 percent of the present wealth of 
the world—unless the tax power was explicitly defined and very carefully limited. 

The annual cost of a UN empowered to enforce the peace would undoubtedly 
run to several billion dollars—but it would amount to far less than the cost of 
the present arms race. A strengthened UN, keeping the peace and ending the 
arms race, would mean not higher taxes but a sharp reduction in taxes here 
and in every other land. 

Two basic types of tax program for the UN have thus far been proposed. 
One confines the taxing power to “international transactions” such as interna- 
tional mail; cables, air, rail, and ‘steamship tickets; and purchase and sale of 
goods. It would forbid any direct taxation inside any nation. 

The other type, suggested by Grenville Clark, noted lawyer and vice president 
of UWF, who is at present drafting proposed detailed amendments to the UN 
Charter indicating how it could be transformed into a limited world federation, 
would permit direct national taxation. However, a provision would be written 
into the Charter prohibiting the UN from raising taxes within any nation in 
excess of 2 percent of its annual national income. 

The limits and techniques of the taxing power might well be written into the 
Charter in the form of constitutional limitations not amendable without unani- 
mous consent. The UN should be prohibited from levying any taxes except those 
specifically authorized. 
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BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


A bill of human rights would have to be an integral part of the Charter in 
order to protect individuals and nations against improper actions by the UN. 
This would not authorize the UN to interfere in any way in the domestic matters 
of the member nations. It would not protect individuals against the actions of 
their own governments; but it would protect everyone on earth against any 
improper exercise of power by any organ of the United Nations. 

The present Declaration of Human Rights of the UN would, of course, remain. 
However, the revised UN would have no more power than the present structure 
to enforce the provisions of the Declaration except where the separate nations 
specifically agree. 

Executive authority tn the strengthened UN would logically be lodged in a 
revised and veto-free Security Council responsible to the Assembly. Its primary 
function would be to insure compliance with the Charter and the laws enacted 
thereunder by the General Assembly. It should be placed under appropriate 
restraints to be exercised by the Asembly—to prevent the development of an 
all-powerful and tyrannous executive. 


STRENGTHENED INTERNATIONAL COURT 


The present International Court of Justice lacks compulsory jurisdiction. This 
makes it an entirely unsatisfactory organ of justice, for there must be an inter- 
preting body if there is to be any semblance of order and justice in any community. 
At present no international body is empowered to interpret the Charter and order 
enforcement of UN decisions. Each nation is free to seek to interpret it for 
itself, and the Security Council, the General Assembly, and the Little Assembly 
have suggested different and conflicting interpretations of certain articles, thereby 
adding to the confusion. . 

The International Court of Justice must be given the authority to interpret 
the Charter. It must be given compulsory jurisdiction in cases involving legal 
questions. The disputants must be fully bound by the judgment of the Court. 

Finally, the rule of law and the powers of the Court must apply directly to 
individuals, not just to nations. At present the ability of the UN to dispense 
true justice is rendered impotent because it can deal only with what Justice 
Jackson, in his great speech of indictment at Nurnberg, termed “that fictional 
being—the state—which cannot be produced for trial, cannot plead, cannot tes- 
tify, and cannot be sentenced.” 

The lack of any final authority to hand down and enforce decisions in all types 
of disputes would not mean that the revised UN could not therefore prevent 
war from arising out of such disputes. The UN would always possess full 
authority to deal with violence. It would be vested with plenary power to pre- . 
vent any nation involved in a dispute from resorting to a warlike solution. The 
world police force would act to prevent any solution by force of arms. 

It is the deep conviction of the many thousands of Americans who have joined 
together in UWF that the UN must be revised and expanded along these lines 
if it is to be able to deal forcefully with the problem of peace. 

We believe that nothing less can at the same time both end the arms race and 
preserve our freedom. 

We believe that nothing less can implement the avowed purpose of the United 
States to achieve disarmament and control of great weapons. 

I want to stress, however, that the 22 Senators sponsoring Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56—and the 112 Representatives sponsoring an identical measure in 
the House—are not committed to any particular formula. 

This resolution lays down no precise blueprint. 

It demands no immediate action by our Government, nor does it present any 
timetable. Tactics and strategy of implementation are not even suggested in 
the resolution. It simply declares a great purpose. 

Adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 would, in a sense, be a fulfillment 
of American destiny. It would be a declaration that we offer something more 
to the world than an arms race, something more than a negative and leaky 
policy of containment, something more than a mere effort to purchase security 
with American dollars. 

It would announce our willingness to join with the people of the world in 
creating the institutions necessary to a world-wide realization of the American 
dream of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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It would be an affirmation of American faith in the UN—as the UN is today 
and as it might be tomorrow. 

It would signal to the world that this country intends to use the UN to the 
maximum degree possible. It would announce that we will do all that we can 
to strengthen the UN by using its present structure and by strengthening that 
structure as soon aS we can. 

It would be a recognition of the very great accomplishments of the UN in its 
less than 5 years of existence—of the peace that it has maintained in various 
parts of the world through its moral strength and its skillful mediation, and of 
the great progress it has made in health, education, trade, and many other vital 
matters. 

The fact is that the advocacy of a strong UN must be viewed as a part of a 
complete foreign policy, having as its aim the greatest possible use and develop- 
ment of the international machinery available in the UN for the solution of all 
problems between nations. 

UWF has deemed it a necessary and vital part of its advocacy of a strengthened 
and universal UN simultaneously to work in behalf of immediately available 
measures, such as a multilateral and effective point 4, the UN Participation Act, 
the UN ceiling legislation, and similar matters. 


SPECIFIC STEPS TO STRENGTHEN UN 


I believe that at present such steps as the following might be taken to make the 
UN under its present Charter a more effective instrument. 

1. Elimination of the reservations made by the United States to its acceptance 
of the International Court of Justice, and acceptance by all states of compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

2. Passage of appropriate legislation to facilitate the provision of independent 
sources of revenue for the UN in addition to the revenue provided by contribu- 
tions made by members. 

3. Support for the principles of the UN Charter respecting fundamental 
freedoms. 

4, Preparation by the International Law Commission of the UN of an interna- 
tional criminal code and of a statute for an international criminal court. 

All this, of course, points in the direction of a stronger UN. 

The plain fact is that the creation of some sort of world Boverniient is 
inevitable. 

The world has been moving toward some form of world-wide political institu- 
tion ever since man stood up on his hind feet and began to walk. The areas 
governed have grown steadily larger, commencing with the family, through the 
tribe, to the village, then the state, and now to the nation as we know it. 

Plainly the world has shrunk so small, with transportation so rapid, with 
methods of destruction so violent, that it cannot long continue as a jungle of 
anarchistic sovereign nations. 

The only real questions are: 

When will world government come, and what will it be like? 

Will it come before World War ITI, in time to prevent it? 

And will it be a dictatorship, or will it be a federation in the democratic 
tradition? 

To put it in a sentence, will it come by conquest—or by consent? 

It is up to us. 

We can wait for a new Hitler—armed with weapons the Nazis luckily lacked— 
to succeed someday in conquering the free world. 

Or we can set about building a world political structure capable of preventing 
aggression. 

History will not wait. 

Hither we must act—of our own free will—or others will act to fill the present 
void with a world tyranny. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Cranston, I will watch the time and 
tell you when it is up. 

Mr. Cranston. I will watch it, too. 

Mr. Cranston. My name is Alan Cranston. I am appearing as 
president of United iw Torld Federalists. 
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COMMENT ON STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION ON SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 56 


Assistant Secretary of State John D. Hickerson asked this commit- 
tee the day before yesterday: “Just how far are we willing to go in 
compromising our way of life and our institutions?” 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 recommends that the United Na- 
tions be developed into a World Federation with defined and limited 
powers adequate to preserve peace. 

The intimation by Mr. Hickerson that this suggests a compromise 
of our way of life and our institutions reveals either a lack of under- 
standing of the forces now at work in the world, or a misconstruction 
not only of the resolution but of the purposes of its many supporters 
im and out of Congress. 

The testimony which this committee has already heard from five 
of the Senate sponsors of the resolution and from representatives of 
supporting national organizations has made it plain that this is not 
a proposal that the UN be granted powers enabling it to interfere in 
any way with our domestic, political, economic, social, and religious 
institutions. On the contrary, the testimony indicates clearly that 
what is contemplated by Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is that the 
UN be given only the limited and carefully restricted powers necessary 
to aouece weapons of mass destruction and insure a peaceful world 
order. 

This objective was declared by President Truman in his message 
to Congress on January 4, 1950, when he pledged his support to the 
United Nations and declared his belief that it will develop into an 
agency that “can automatically provide the framework of interna- 
tional law and morality without which mankind cannot survive.” 

The President stated at that time: 

We are working toward the time when the United Nations will control weapons 
of mass destruction and will have the forces to preserve international law 
and order. 

The President reiterated his hope when he announced that the 
United States would produce the hydrogen bomb until controls were 
established over all great weapons. 

A day later, Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg urged the 
President to make a new effort in the UN to achieve such control. 

This, of course, was the avowed purpose of the men who gathered at 
San Francisco in 1945 to forge the United Nations. It was the pur- 

ose of the Congress of the United States, when it ratified the UN 

harter. For the very opening words of the Charter declare: 


We the people of the United Nations determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war * * *., 


Mr. Hickerson declared 2 days ago in his testimony : 


The general direction of United States foreign policy should be toward the 
establishment of a world community in which there are effective standards of 
conduct applicable to all within which nations may live at peace despite the 
diversities of their political, economic, and social institutions and which will 
permit those who share common objectives to work toward them in a manner 
consistent with the peace and well-being of all. 


__IfI understand what all of these statements mean, and particularly 
if I understand Mr. Hickerson correctly, there is no essential difference 
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between the avowed objective of the Government of United States 
and the objectives of the sponsors and supporters of the world federa- 
tion resolution. | 

I am startled by Mr. Hickerson’s refusal to accept responsibility for 
defining the steps which must be taken if we are to achieve these great 
objectives. To suggest, as did Mr. Hickerson, that private organiza- 
tions must blueprint methods for achieving goals on which they would 
appear to be in agreement with the State Department, before the State 
Department will take any action with regard to achievement of those 
goals, seems to me to be a singularly infelicitous appraisal of the 
proper relationship between the people and that Department of the 
United States Government charged with responsibility for the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. . 

Mr. Hickerson suggested that there are a number of questions—10 
in all—which have to be answered before the conversion of the present 
UN into an international legal structure can be accomplished. He 
implied that it would be improper for the Congress to express its faith 
and hope in the development of the UN into a limited world federation 
until these questions have been answered. | 

Since when has it been the policy or the practice of the Congress of 
the United States to refuse to endorse objectives, but only to sponsor 
detailed programs? 

What position would Mr. Hickerson have taken had he testified on 
the Connally resolution in 1943? What was that resolution but a 
statement of an objective, wholly without details? And how could it 
have been otherwise since the international organization it contem- 
plated could be formed only by agreement of many nations? 

How could the Congress have insisted that only a “made in Amer- 
ica” plan could be submitted or discussed ? 

And what position would Mr. Hickerson have taken on paragraph 
5 of the Vandenberg resolution which called in the most general terms 
for the revision of the UN Charter? 

_ Are we to assume that it is the declared policy of our Executive 
ity the Congress may deal only with details and never with prin- 
ciples? 

1 want to state emphatically, lest there be any misunderstanding, 
that United World Federalists endorses wholeheartedly, without re- 
servation, the desire of the State Department to support the UN, 
to work through the UN, and to make the UN the keystone of our 
foreign policy. 

We stand steadfastly with the State Department against the ma- 
chinations of those who seek to lessen the commitment of our country 
to the UN and whose works destroy American faith in it as the way 
to genuine peace. 


SURRRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Another spokesman for the State Department, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, likewise appeared before this subcommit- 
tee 2 days ago to ask us to “consider whether we shall place in the 
hands of others the power to dispose of the manpower and resources 
of the United States.” , 

The people of the United States unhappily find it necessary—now, 
at this very moment—to devote a vast portion of their manpower 
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and resources to the production of plutonium-hydrogen bombs, bac- 
teriological weapons, and the maintenance of the greatest peacetime 
Military Establishment in our history, due to events transpiring 
abroad which are completely beyond our control. 

We are dealing here with the matter of sovereignty, and the fact is 
that we have lost much of our sovereignty in the most vital issue of 
our age—the matter of war and peace. 

It 1s quite plain that the final decision which led to our participa- 
tion in World War II was made in Tokyo—not in Washington. We 
learned of the decision at Pearl Harbor when the bombs dropped. The 
next day, when many of our soldiers, sailors, and marines were dead 
and others were fighting back, our Congress met and declared war 
upon Japan. 

And it is quite plain today that the final decision as to whether or 
not the United States and the Soviet Union shall meet on the field of 
battle will be made not in Washington but in Moscow. 

I cannot conceive of the Congress of the United States making the 
first move toward war, by debating and adopting a declaration of 
war upon Russia. But 13 men in the Politburo—by whatever majority 
they function—could today decide that war is inevitable, that now is 
the best time to get it under way from the Soviet point of view, and 
by this afternoon, without the shghtest volition on our part, we might 
well be at war. 

If Congress survived the plutonium-hydrogen attack upon Wash- 
ington which would presuniabl open the sonflick it might tomorrow 
exercise the sacred prerogative of sovereignty by declaring war. This 
seems a sterile forms of sovereignty. We propose to get back the sov- 
eignty which has plainly slipped away from us on this most vital 
matter of all by lodging in the UN the authority necessary to prevent 
war. 

The United States is asked to give up the right to commit aggression 
against others—and others are asked to give up the right to commit 
aggression against us. This can only be done by strengthening the UN 
to the point where it can control weapons of mass destruction. 

Only in this way can the avowed aim of American foreign policy 
be achieved. Only in this way can the proclaimed objectives of the 
State Department be implemented. 

We don’t for a moment believe that the passage and implementa- 
tion of this resolution would alone eliminate the threat of war, but 
we do deeply believe that such a declaration of national purpose would 
strengthen the hope of peace. 

Mr. Hickerson declared in his testimony that the proponents of 
the resolution before this committee have the burden to show spe- 
cifically that what they propose offers a better chance of attaining our 
objectives than present policies. 

In every community on earth where there is law and order—in 
other words, where there is peace—there is also government. It is 
impossible to cite any community on earth—from the smallest town 
to the largest nation—where there is peace without government. 

The burden is therefore upon Mr. Hickerson to show a reasonable 
basis for his belief that what has proved indispensable upon every 
lesser level is not necessary upon the world level in the plutonium- 
hydrogen age. 
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Throughout the past 3,000 years, people have depended upon their 
own armed might, and the might of their presumed friends and allies, 
for security and peace. And in those 3,000 years there have been 
precisely 227 years of peace. All the rest of the time, war has raged 
somewhere in the world—often many wars at once, always wars of 
ever-increasing violence and destruction. 

There has not been a single year of peace in the world since 1871. 

Is it not up to Mr. Hickerson to cite evidence that anything less 
than the prompt creation of world law will produce peace? 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST NOT ENOUGH 


Mr. Rusk made the wholly proper point in his prepared statement 
that the problem is not solved by putting up a new form of organiza- 
tion. No one suggests that paper organizations themselves solve in- 
ternational problems—or any problems between men or groups of 
men. There must necessarily be a willingness to agree and to abide 
by the terms of the agreements reached. : 

Yet the fallacy of Mr. Rusk’s position is that he stresses only the 
willingness to agree—the “community” among nations—and wholly 
ignores the need for machinery and techniques to make that willing- 
ness effective. In private life, as well as in international affairs, mere 
evidence of good will, without the existence of methods to compel 
compliance, are illusory. 

Nowhere in our country is there a system of daily relationships 
among men guided solely by good will and a willingness to cooperate. 
When men are willing to agree, they can rely upon our system of law 
and law enforcement to enforce their agreement—to compel either 
party to conform 1f he should elect to default. 

In the kind of legal order which Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 
proposes, we must necessarily have the willingness of which Mr. Rusk 
talks, but we must just as necessarily have the structure for enforce- 
ment and compliance which will assure to all peoples the compliance 
of all others. 

While paper structures alone will solve little without willingness 
and good faith, willingness and good faith alone will solve just as 
little, without enforcement structure. 

Mr. Hickerson, together with Representatives Hoffman and Smith, 
want evidence that the people of this country are prepared to 
strengthen the UN. 

It has impressed others that 111 Members of the House and 22 
Senators—more Members of either body than ever previously in our 
history jointly sponsored any foreign-policy resolution—have joined 
in backing the world federation resolution. A great many of these 
Senators and Representatives have made plain nee belief that they 
reflect the opinion of the people in their States. 

The legislatures of 22 States have endorsed the principle of this 
program. 

The people of two States, Massachusetts and Connecticut have 
endorsed it overwhelmingly—10 to 1—in official referenda. 

Among the national organizations which have endorsed the world 
federation resolution now before this committee or the general idea 
of a world legal order are: AMVETS, Cooperative League of the 
U. S. D., National Farmers Union, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
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Kiwanis International, National Grange, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, United Automobile Workers, and the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation. 

It is our belief that if this committee—and then the Senate—adopts 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, it will be an expression of the will 
of the American people for peace with honor under law. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much; we appreciate 
your coming here. 

Mr. Cranston. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. The next witness this morning is Mr. Ray 
E. Short of the National Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

ea eee will you come forward and identify yourself for the 
recor 


STATEMENT OF RAY E. SHORT, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. SHort. My nameis Ray E. Short and I am here representing the 
National Junior Chamber of Commerce. J understand the time limita- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and will endeaver to come within the 10 minutes 
allowed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am humbled and honored for the opportunity to 
appear here in behalf of the position favorable to federal world gov- 
ernment held by our United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, an 
organization constituting some of the finest young men in this great 
Nation. I represent Mr. Al Cahill, our very capable vice president in 
charge of international relations, who was unable to be ‘there. 

‘ For 3 consecutive years now the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has consistently favored strengthening the United Nations into 
a limited world federal government. 

In 1948 my distinguished friend, Robert J. Bishop, testified before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee for our United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He urged that the UN— 


must possess sufficient power to regulate armaments— 
and that— 


its limited but adequate power must be defined by law within the framework of 
a constitution * * * its legiSlature should be empowered to enact world 
laws, enforceable directly upon individuals. 
He went on to recommend that a general session of all the united 
nations be called for the purpose of these amendments. He spe- 
cifically recognized that the first move should be toward a federation 
open to all nations and demonstrate our good faith, forming a partial 
federation only after exhaustive efforts to gain Soviet participation. 
Today in 1950 our Junior Chamber of Commerce position remains 
essentially the same, as is indicated by the following statement issued 
by our last national convention: ; 


RESOLUTION OF JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The fundamental objective of the foreign policy of the United States should 
be to support and strengthen the United Nations and to seek its transformation 
into a federation of universal membership with defined and limited powers 
adequate to preserve peace through the enactment, interpretation, and enforce- 
ment of world law. 
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(We) wholeheartedly * * * recommend to the President of the United 
States that he initiate immediate consultation with members of the United 
Nations to accomplish this objective. 

Again the universal membership is stressed. It will be noted that 
the wording of this resolution is almost identical with that of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56 and therefore urges its support. 

This consistent, steady support of world federation, year after 
year, indicates conclusively that our wise Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce leaders know what world federation does and does not involve, 
_ As I examine the records of the discussions of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56 before this committee, I am distressed to find that much 
of the discussion has been beside the point, if not entirely irrelevant. 
Some concepts desperately need clarifying if that is permissible. 


MEANING OF “FEDERATION” 


First, there seems to be confusion as to the meaning of the word 
“federation.” How much or little does it imply? On this hinges the 
whole meaning and acceptability of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 
If the United States Congress committed itself to the resolution, as 
1 earnestly hope it will, just to what would we be binding ourselves? 

Webster’s New International Dictionary provides the key to the 
solution : 

The definition of “federation” is given as meaning— 

a sovereign state formed by the union of several states under one, central or 
federal government, the several local governments retaining or having control 
of local matters. * * * The main characteristic of a federal state is the 
division of power between the control authority and the constituent jurisdictions, 
which have rights guaranteed by the constitution, to which both they and thé 
central government are subordinate. 

There’s the answer! The genius of the federal system is that each 
member state retains all the sovereignty not specifically delegated to 
the central government. We commit our Nation to absolutely noth- 
ing by this resolution except an earnest effort to explore the possibili- 
ties of a permanent solution to the war problem. | 

A federal system can be granted powers great or minute, dependin 
entirely upon the specific terms of that constitution which is accepte 
and ratified. It is quite conceivable that the peoples of the world could 
agree to delegate a very minimal degree of power to a world federa- 
tion, in the area of arms control and aggression. True, the federation 
must be all-powerful in that single limited area, but it need in no 
way impair the individual freedoms of member peoples except to 
deprive each of the right and means to wage war. This world federa- 
tion, as here strictly defined, would eliminate those dangers and fears 
of a world federation that have been posed before this committee, 
including those of our respected Department of State. It has been 
assumed by many that federation means a grant of great and exten- 
Sive powers, when it really means granting however many or few 
powers as the component members decide. 

The second thing that I think needs clarifying is, there has been 
some confusion as to the exact scope of this world federation resolu- 
tion. This resolution, we must remember, simply states our foreign 

olicy goal to be to investigate the possibilities of developing the 
nited Nations into a world federation capable of keeping peace. It 
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commits us to nothing except an earnest, honest exploration of the 
possibilities of federation. Questions of what powers in such a fed- 
eration should be granted, modes of representation, what would be 
acceptable to the Soviet Union or ourselves, techniques of disarma- 
ment—all these and many more are extremely important, but at 
present they are entirely secondary. The first step is to clearly unify 
world sentiment around the desire to eliminate the war system through 
law and government. Then and only then can we begin the tortuous 
task of spelling out just what shape that governmental structure 
should assume. 


PASSAGE OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 WOULD PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP 


Passage by the United States Congress of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 56 is clearly the first step—it would provide the highly essen- 
tial leadership of the United States of America. This would boldly 
declare our willingness to talk world federation, and commit us to 
absolutely nothing more. 

The next step might be to determine carefully how many other 
peoples would equally willing to discuss world federation. If 
unanimous consent were obtained—an unlikely occurrence—action 
could begin within the United Nations itself under article 109. Many 
nations have already expressed their willingness. 

If some nations refused even to talk about hammering out a world 
constitution able to prevent war yet preserve freedom, such talks 
could be begun, under article 51, by those who were ready, with an 
open invitation always extended to all others, to either participate 
actively or observe the proceedings. We thereby eliminate any pos- 
sible accusations of exclusiveness. 

If a document could be agreed upon which appeared to the confer- 
ence sound, safe, yet adequate, it could be decided to submit it to all 
nations for their consideration and possible approval by ratification. 

Note that up to this point there would be absolutely no binding com- 
mitment on the part of any nation participating in the conference. 
Each nation, our own included, would have the perfect right to ac- 
cept or reject the proposals of the conference. Meanwhile all the 
agencies of the present United Nations could be functioning simul- 
taneously on schedule with no added damage whatsoever to that body. 

Should most of the peoples, however, prove willing to ratify the 
document, or “constitution,” provision could be made whereby it could 
begin to function when a given majority ratified, as in our American 
history. Thereby, no small minority could obstruct the progress of 
the rest of the world by refusing to ratify. A partial federation could 
then be formed, again open to all those still remaining outside. 

Of course, however, no disarmament could be begun until all peoples 
of the world were bound by those enforceable armament restrictions 
that would have been spelled out by the convention and proved ac- 
ceptable to the member states. 

This, I repeat, is a possible path to peace that could conceivably 
follow upon adoption of Senate Concise Resolution 56 by this great 
Nation’s lawmakers. 

Again review the safeguards: Any proposal of the convention could 
not bind the United States in any way unless we duly ratified and 
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freely accepted it. Be assured, if representation procedures were 
unjust, our basic freedoms impaired, or if any of. the other oft-posed 
possible objections to a world federation were present in the docu- 
ee the American people could and undoubtedly would refuse to 
ratify. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 ONLY ADEQUATE PROPOSAL 


Of the many proposals before you, gentlemen, it seems clear to me 
that only provides an adequate, over-all solution to the problem of 
war—the world-federation resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
56. 

Exclusive regionalisms as advocated by the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee cannot eliminate war; at best they can but postpone war. 

Treaties, loose confederations, and “quota force” plans, however 
wisely devised, cannot prevent war; for agreements and treaties are 
effective only as they are voluntarily kept by all participants. Nor 
can we permanently doctor the United Nations by simply bandaging 
the minor wounds as Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 would do, 
though this might help temporarily. 

At the opposite extreme, a world federal government given powers 
as extremely broad as those recommended by the University of Chicago 
constitution is hardly realistic in a world where many great differences 
exist. 

The middle ground lies in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, which 
while envisioning adequate world government control of mass-destruc- 
tion instruments, nonetheless looks toward a strictly limited federa- 
tion to avoid oppression or tyranny. Federal in principle, all powers 
not specifically delegated to the world government would be retained 
by the member nations. Thus nations would be free to have their own 
economic, political, social, and religious institutions, but no nation, 
group, or individual would have the right to wage war. The world 
government would have authority and power to prevent aggression, 
and arrest any and all violators. 


SOVIET REACTION TO SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


The Department of State has expressed the opinion that it is useless 
to offer world federation to Russia, that past experience proves she 
would certainly refuse. I submit that only after the offer is made. 
can we draw so certain a conclusion. Heretofore no over-all system 
of adequate weapon control has been proposed as a substitute for the 
mutually suicidal armaments race. The chances may be 1,000 to 1 
against Russian participation, but with war as the almost certain 
alternative, the offer must be made even if the odds are 1,000,000 to 1. 

It might well be that, faced like our own Nation with the dual 
threats of atomic destruction and bankruptcy due to preparedness, 
the Kremlin may decide they would be better off in the federation 
with but a loss of a fraction of power, than outside with the almost 
certain total loss of power following a war. Or, if at first Russia 
refuses, she may reverse her stand as she sees the great majority of 
nations willing to proceed even without her. 

In any case, a resultant partial federation that included the majority 
of nations would have much greater strength militarily, economically 
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and morally than individual nations can possibly achieve under the 
present condition of independent, nonunified activities. 

In brief, an offer to the world might be accepted, providing adequate, 
permanent armaments control. But even if the offer is not accepted 
by some nations, we “lose nothing not already lost’”—and stand to gain 
considerably. 

There are those who doubt the wisdom of world federation, and even 
question the patriotism of those working to attain it. It is difficult 
to imagine a more patriotic endeavor than the pursuit of the one course 
which holds promise of delivering our good American people from 
physical destruction or bankruptcy or both. Only this week that 
greatly revered advocate of world government, Dr. Hamilton Holt, 
of Florida, said to me concerning expressed opposition of certain 
ladies to world federation: : 

They should be ashamed of themselves for attacking the very principles for 
which their famed forefathers fought and bled and died. 

We talk glibly of the destruction of civilization. Spelled out, that 
may well mean that these monumental buildings on Capitol Hill might 
be pulverized in atomic dust, not one stone left upon another. Picture 
the confusion of city populations madly jamming city exits to escape 
mass destruction. in vision lifeless children sprawled on city streets— 
your children, gentlemen, and mine. And for the survivors—fear, 
outlawry, want, radioactivity. 

Is it much comfort to reason that the same fate will befall the Krem- 
lin and their children and the Russian people? 

We must strike at the very heart of the war system and gouge from 
human society the cancerous growth of international war. Only this 
can save our civilization’s life. 

Thousands of our Junior Chamber of Commerce members, 85 per- 
cent, dropped everything else and entered their country’s service in 
World WarsI and II. Many did not return. 

Is it too much to ask that you gentlemen put world peace above all 
else, even if it means neglecting certain other of your duties? If 
your committee and this Congress do nothing else this session than 
recommend and pass Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, I truly believe 
that you will each go down in sate) as great statesmen. 

But I need not remind you five gentlemen of this subcommittee how 
vast is your responsibility. The logic is simple: Most nations look to 
the United States of America for leadership ; United States power rests 
with the Congress; Congress looks to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; and you five statesmen have been selected to explore the true path 
to peace. 

Bither tomorrow’s historians will honor you and the American 
people for initiating a sound program for future peace or they will 
condemn us for our lack of daring foresight. 

Gentlemen, there must not be another war if there is anything at all 
we can do to prevent it. And there is something. 

History shows that intergroup war has never been conquered suc- 
cessfully for long, except under law and government. There are dan- 
gers in government, but far, far greater dangers without it. 

Here in Senate Concurrent Resolutjon 56 is a tangible, realistic 
first step toward abolishing international war. True, this step is but 
a faltering one, but it is a step in the only direction adequate to assure 
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peace. It will be difficult, perhaps impossible to achieve. But since 
when do Americans hesitate just because a job is big ? 

Gentlemen, passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 1s the very 
least we can do at this time. But it does announce to the peace-hungry 
peoples of the world that America will not let them down, that our 
avowed goal is the elimination of the war system. They will rally te 
our standard and we can move ahead in a desperate attempt to deliver 
mankind and his civilization from death by his own scientific hand. 

And, in conclusion, the name of our Junior Chamber of Commerce 
national magazine is “Future.” That name suggests unlimited possi- 
bilities, achievements, fulfillment of youthful purpose. But it seems 
clear that none of us will have a future worth anticipating unless the 
_ problem of war is solved. 

So, in a very real way, the future of the 150,000 young men whom 
I represent lies in the hands of you gentlemen gathered here and your 
colleagues in Congress. I urge you in deepest sincerity to act favor- 
ably upon Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and do all in your power 
to further implement the purpose it defines. Time is very short. We 
may never again have this way open to us. 

Ssnator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Short; we appreciate 
your coming here today. | 

Mr. SHort. Thank you for the opportunity, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mrs. Vivienne Wechter, will you come 
forward, please. | 

For the record, will you identify yourself, and will you tell us also - 
how you want your statement to appear; do you want to insert the 
statement and use your time in talking to the committee ? 

Mrs. WeEcHTER. I will allow my statement to remain as I have pre- 
pared it, and I believe that the members of the committee have a 
copy of the statement. 

Of course, I will probably add an additional sentence here or there 
throughout the statement. 


STATEMENT OF VIVIENNE WECHTER, ON BEHALF OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. WEcHTER. I am Vivienne Wechter, and I speak for the Liberal 
Party. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am truly grateful 
for the opportunity to be here to speak in favor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 56. 

If I may say, we represent close to a half million members who 
we like to consider are truly intelligent men and women, who give 
reasonable and deliberate consideration to their opinions and who are 
completely behind us in our present position. 

The Liberal Party has always been profoundly committed to the 
principle of a world governed by world law. In its dedication to 
this principle, the Liberal Party has not overlooked or even minimized 
the realities of the moment. e believe that, in the present state of 
world anarchy, this country must maintain its military strength at its 
highest level. But we also believe that our country has a solemn obli- 
gation to parallel its military defense with a determined effort to find 
a solution of the mounting world crisis. 
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The Marshall plan, the North Atlantic Pact, our growing interest 
and concern with a technical-assistance program and, above all, our 
continuous devoted support of the United Nations itself—all these are 
ample evidence that the United States is committed to a program of 
international cooperation. The Liberal Party has supported these 
arene and will continue to do so. And yet all this is not enough. 

t is not enough because it does not encompass the elimination of the 
constant threat of war. It is not enough because it does not halt the 
frantic race for military supremacy which becomes wilder and more 
malignant as man finds the key to ever more horrible means for the 
destruction of man. 


WORLD-WIDE APPEAL OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


For these reasons it is no longer enough for this country to prove 
that we are committed to a program of international cooperation. For, 
useful and valuable though they are, American economic and military 
aid cannot be stretched indefinitely to cover all those vast areas of the 
globe which must be rescued from economic chaos or fall to the Com- 
munist illusion, aggression, and domination. 

There are tremendous crucial areas—Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East—which are reluctant to be drawn by either side into the present 
struggle between the East and the West. A third alternative must be 
projected which will offer to these neutral areas an objective which is 
neither exclusively a United States objective nor exclusively a Soviet 
objective, but a world objective. 

t seems a curious anomaly that the United States, having been the 
firm guiding hand in the formation of the United Nations for the 
purpose of achieving world peace and world order, we should now be 
quibbling over the question of taking the next step—the logical step— 
toward realization of that goal. 

The passage of the resolution would certainly not weaken our mili- 
tary strength nor would it slacken our efforts to aid democratic forces 
abroad and to assist in the recovery of other nations. But the passage 
of the resolution would supply the missing elements which now reduce 
_ our efforts to step-by-step strategy. 

In fact, a deliberate move by our Nation toward world government - 
would be grand strategy in its broadest sense, a strategy with enormous 
potential, for it would be a strategy of peace, implemented by the 
weapons of peace—a moral crusade—with the greatest promise for 
yeace. The Soviet can try to match us in military strategy. Will it 
be able to afford not to try to match us in the potent strategy for peace? 

While it is not the intention of the resolution that a coalition be 
formed against any nation, but that all nations coalesce in the com- 
mon interest, we must not overlook the fact that a United Nations 
trying earnestly to move toward world government. would in itself 
be a powerful persuasive force against ideas of aggression, of imperi- 
alism, of domination, of spheres of influence. , 

The recent, particularly the most recent, developments in the Far 
East make it all the more necessary to move now toward a world fed- 
eral government, limited though it may be, as the best and most con- 
certed protection against aggression and domination. And, while 
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moving toward this goal, we must work to strengthen the United Na- 
tions in every way possible, especially by eliminating the veto, by 
giving it fully effective means for international control of atomic 
energy and by providing it with an international police force. 

The fact that the resolution is merely a statement of a fundamental 
objective of our foreign policy does not limit its influence in the 
world. For, if passed by ea it would be a document of epoch- 
making importance. It would be the first step on a long road. 

The resolution implies, even though it does not specify, negotia- 
tions toward the goal of limited world federal government. At all 
times during such negotiations we would, of necessity, keep our mili- 
tary machine in high gear and our defenses secure. 

If the negotiations fail we are simply back where we were. Noth- 
ing will be lost, but we will not know until we try, and if they show 
any signs of success, however slow that success may be in coming, 
the world can look with new hope to its future and the people the 
world over can be relieved of the great fear which they now live with 
and stop girding themselves against that second, that figurative sec- 
ond, of world annihilation—that fear that grips everybody’s con- 
sciousness and that multiplies every time there is an announcement of 
success from weapon science laboratories. 

We believe that the first step toward achievement of world peace 
and world order under world law is the immediate declaration by the 
United States Government that a major objective of its foreign policy 
is the development of the United Nations into a world federation. 
The path toward achievement of world government may be tortuous 
and the obstacles heart-rending. But the path must be traveled and 
the obstacles surmounted, for we are driven to make, in the words of 
Bernard Baruch, the choice between the quick and the dead. 

Gentlemen, for every word spoken by EKinstein for a supranational 
body, billions of such hopes are spoken by the man on the street. 
Every call for rescue from imminent disaster by a Professor Urey 
is echoed billions of times in the homes, offices, stores, and factories by 
the people of this great Nation who look to their leaders, the leaders 
they elect—to you gentlemen—to find the way to wipe out the threat 
of world disaster. 

Of course the Liberal Party does not contend that passage of the 
resolution assures peace, but the Liberal Party is convinced that the 
passage of this resolution will marshal the world’s peoples behind 
: great movement toward world peace and world order under world 

aw. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wechter. 

Mrs. Wecuter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Alexander Klein, please. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER KLEIN, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Mr. Kizrn. My name is Alexander Klein, and I am here, gentle- 
men, because Senator Claude Pepper asked me to come and speak in 
favor of his resolution; also Senator Wayne Morse has read my full 
eb aa which I ask permission of the chairman to submit for the 
record. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. It will be printed in the record. 
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(The statement of Mr. Klein is as follows :) 


ARMIES FOR PEACE 
(By Alexander Klein) 


In a recent Atlantic Monthly article, Walter Lippmann declared: “Our power 
to deter military aggression by the Soviet Union can be deemed effective only 
if we succeed in eliminating the idea of a preventive and of an inevitable war, 
only if our diplomacy succeeds in presenting a clear alternative to war.” 

It is my contention that this “clear alternative” is ready to hand and that a 
bold, imaginative program on the part of our President and State Department 
could turn it into actuality. 

As Walter Lippmann, by implication, indicates, our present policy is based on 
the notion of a probable or inevitable war with the Soviet, possibly even a pre- 
ventive war initiated by us. Accordingly, we are preparing for that conflict by 
arming ourselves and our allies. At the same time we hope against hope that 
the extent of these armaments will deter the Soviet from waging war, now and 
in the future. In short, we propose to become and remain a military nation of 
such mighty proportions that our very existence will prevent war—a sort of 
permanent Pax Americana. By implication Walter Lippmann denies any chance 
for success for this deterrent-by-fear technique. 

It has very little chance, indeed. It has repeatedly failed in the past, for 
reasons that remain valid today. It can only succeed now at enormous cost: a 
heavy economic drain year after year, and a fundamental psychological toll that 
may prove even heavier, in the long run, in its effect on our people and our 
democratic traditions. Realistically, the chances are all this will only drive the 
Soviet to redouble their own efforts, to continue pressing for advantages where- 
ever and whenever they think they can achieve them without war, and to prepare 
also for the inevitable conflict. And one day war will come. It is in lieu of this 
present suicidal, but seemingly unavoidable, policy that Walter Lippmann pleads 
for a clear alternative. 

Recently, in the United Nations the Soviet representative reasserted his na- 
tion’s desire for peace, without, however, cffering a specific, meaningful program. 
At the same time President Truman announced the detection of an atomic 
explosion in Russia. This is the opportune, urgent time for strong, constructive 
action. The United States must stop playing tail to the Russian kite. It must 
take the lead in pressing for peace, concretely, comprehensively, insistently. 
Anything less is a betrayal of our democratic principles and our Christian ethic. 


PROPOSALS FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Let us examine the various peace programs that are being currently advocated : 

The first (and the only one being acted upon by our Government) is deterrent 
by force and fear. In this category belongs the Atlantic Pact, the Soviet’s main- 
tenance of a large standing army, our building of carriers and superbombers, 
the atomic weapons race and all the other aspects of the so-called cold war. 

The second peace program is world government. William O. Douglas suc- 
cinctly states the case for this program: “As between sovereign states war 
has always been an instrument of policy. It will remain such in spite of 
increasing horrors until a system of law takes its place.’”’ A state of peace (as 
differentiated from a temporary truce between wars) in the world, the proponents 
of this program state, can be achieved only by a world government. All other 
measures are considered patch-work affairs doomed to failure by their very 
nature. 

The third, put forth by Henry Wallace, advocates that we extend the hand 
of friendship to Stalin and the Soviet Union, that we sit down together and 
talk peace. In this way we can convince them and they can convince us that 
beth countries really want peace and our differences can then be settled amicably 
by compromise. 

The fourth, less publicized than the others, is pacifism or war resistance. The 
War Resisters League, which has members in many countries, advocates a west- 
ern version of Ghandi’s policy of nonviolence. They declare that the use of 
violence or the threat of violence to achieve peace has repeatedly proven a 
failure. Therefore, people must simply refuse to cooperate in waging war. If 
attacked and overrun, a nation shall resist nonviolently through noncooperation 
with officialdom, and friendly wooing of individual soldiers. Thereby it will 
nullify the enemy’s conquest. 
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The fifth and final type of peace program is that which includes as its main 
plank a disarmament plan, generally combined with an international policy 
force. Except for Ely Culbertson’s writings, Norman Thomas’ book, Appeal to 
the Nations, the recommendations included in the Quaker report, and a rare 
article by some relatively unknown journalist, very little has been said about 
disarmament in recent years, except in the unpublicized sessions of special 
United Nations committees. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF PROPOSALS 


A great many of the advocates of these various peace programs insist that 
theirs is the only way. It is not possible to concur on this with any of them. 
However, careful analysis reveals that each of them contains, explicitly and 
implicitly, a part of the whole truth. 

1. Given the past history of the human race and the current politico-economic 
situation between the United States (and the other western powers) and the 
Soviet, a complete absence of force or fear as a deterrent on either side would 
be very dangerous indeed. The temptation to either side to take advantage of 
the other’s weakness would be too great, the logic for considering it necessary 
to do so, seemingly too well-founded. Therefore, one could hardly recommend 
to either the Soviet or the United States that one of them suddenly disarm 
totally and forget about the whole thing. As long as one side operates in terms 
of force, so must the other. 

However, as previously indicated, this could possibly lead to peace only if one 
side is able to maintain at all times so much more power than the other that the 
latter will not dare wage war. This condition is far from fulfilled today, 
though our statesmen are laboring mightily to bring about our national assump- 
tion of the international policeman’s role in perpetuity. Short of one nation 
conquering the world this type of peace would be difficult to attain. At all 
times it would be an extremely costly affair. Furthermore, it would distinctly 
be a forced peace, not a peace arrived at mutually. It would most certainly 
breed tremendous antagonisms and, unless the world situation remained vir- 
tually static power-wise, it would eventually lead to wars of fanatical hatred 
and revenge. (The recent Quaker report concludes, as does this author, that 
security via military power is well-nigh unattainable. The Vatican organ, 
Osservatore Romano, also disavowed preparations for war as means of achiev- 
ing peace.) 

2. Justice Douglas, Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago University, and the many 
other prominent proponents of world government offer powerful arguments to 
support their approach to peace. It is partly law and its enforcement which 
prevents individual murders from occurring in all but rare instances, despite 
the many difficulties and antagonisms individuals have towards each other. 
And surely one world government and one all-embracing law, properly enforced, 
will similarly reduce the incidence of national “murders.” Furthermore, be- 
longing to one government will, in time, have a unifying tendency. Finally, in 
a truly reasonable and just world men would naturally set up a central govern- 
Ment once instantaneous communications, rapid transportation, and cultural 
and economic inter-dependence made this both feasible and necessary. 

Thus world government cannot but be a part of any peace program. It can- 
not, however, be the whole program. The achievement of world government 
is not a matter of fiat; both education and favorable external conditions are 
necessary before it can become a reality. Mortimer Adler once estimated it 
might take a minimum of 500 years for this to come about. Even the most 
optimistic would agree that it will take a long time before peoples and gov- 
ernments will be willing to relinquish sovereignty to a world authority. There- 
fore, by all means let us work for the establishment of a universal rather than 
a national ethic, for world understanding and cooperation, with the ultimate 
goal of world government. But let us not disregard other, immediate and 
urgently necessary roads toward peace. (Such roads will, of course, tend also 
to hasten the day of world law for which Emery Reves argued so eloquently in 
his book, The Anatomy of Peace.) 

3. In the terms in which I stated it above, without any of the additional 
elements and connotations connected with the ‘‘Wallace” program, I do not see 
how anyone can question the fact that talking peace and extending the hand 


1 And, clearly, today the Soviet and its allies would refuse to join a world government 
for fear the United States and its aliles would dominate it. 
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of friendship may help make peace and cannot have any bad effects. Surely we 
are a sufficiently strong power (particularly in conjunction with Britain and 
France) not to have to fear that if we talk peace too ardently the Soviets will 
take it for a sign of weakness. 


ANALYSIS COMPARATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 


(Since our strength relative to the Soviet has an important bearing on this 
entire subject of making peace, I want briefly to present the balance sheet: In 
1948, it is estimated that the material wealth produced in the world was worth 
$531,000,000,000. Of this total the United States produced 224 billions or 42 
percent, while Russia produced only 52 billions or less than 10 percent. Our 
allies in EKurope produced another 140 billions, or over 30 percent. This basic 
ratio, of between 4 and 5 to 1, applies also in such key industries as steel, coal . 
and electricity. Thus we are outproducing the Soviet 4% to 1 at a time when 
they are toiling full-force, while we are operating somewhat under wraps, as we 
generally do during peacetime. Should war seriously threaten, we could increase 
that margin materially in short order; our ability to do so was demonstrated 
clearly during World War II. 

(Furthermore, the strength of the United States Navy was recently estimated 
at 3,800,000 tons. Britain’s navy weighs in at 1,500,000. Soviet naval strength 
is estimated at no more than 500,000 tons. The United States and Britain, 
therefore, outstrip the Soviet 10 to 1 in naval strength. 

(In terms of strategic bases, vis-a-vis one another, the United States is far 
superior to the Soviet. We have bases in Europe and Britain, and in the Pacific; 
in conjunction with our allies we have bases in practically all parts of the globe. 
The Russians have only one advantage here: the intangible “bases” constituted 
by the Communist Parties in various countries. In the United States this 
“base” is numerically and strategically insignificant, a tiny handfull with no 
power or influence and showing no signs of increasing. In France and Italy 
they are more numerous, but their numbers are decreasing, and they are of no 
real strategic value. 

(The Russians do have a much larger standing army, and very probably, more 
active ground forces, equipment and material than does the United States. But 
this advantage is of less importance than first appears. For, should a war last 
long enough for armed manpower to become a significant element, the United 
States would by then have sufficient time to mobilize as many as necessary of 
the 10 to 15 million trained veterans of World War II, the millions trained yearly 
since 1945, and millions of new men. 

(Finally, as regards key offensive weapons—long-range bombers, aircraft car- 
riers, and the like—and in defensive equipment such as radar, the United States 
is well in the van. In atomic weapons we have a tremendous edge both in 
numbers of bombs stock piled and the size and effectiveness of those bombs. 
Furthermore, the sources of uranium available to us are larger and richer than 
those at Russian disposal. 

(Thus, without pretending to complete or expert military information, we can, 
nevertheless, safely consider ourselves in a strong enough position not simply 
to win a war (no nation would “win” the kind of war which would be fought 
today), but to talk peace and avoid a needless war. ) 

But peace talks without clear objectives cannot lead very far in the current 
mood of suspicion between the two powers. Only a peace talk involving Walter 
Lippman’s clear alternative to war can be efficacious. For all of Mr. Wallace’s 
religious sincerity he has not put forth any such alternative in the concrete 
terms which alone have meaning at an international conference. . 

4. The War Resisters approach peace from still another logical angie. Creat- 
ing a fierce desire for peace in people and persuading them to act accordingly 
and refuse to wage war is, in fact, a direct road to peace. It cuts through national 
lines and by-passes the whole machinery of government to appeal directly to peo- 
ple. Furthermore, it strikes at the psychology which makes war possible; it 
attempts to re-create peoples’ concepts and reactions, so that war will no longer 
be acceptable to them even as a form of defense. 

If such a movement could be developed simultaneously in all countries of the 
world, it would, naturally, lead to peace. Unfortunately, however, a War 
Resisters League would not be allowed to operate in the Soviet. The same, 
of course, holds true for a movement for world government. But the latter, 
if pursued only in western countries, involves no dangers; while the War 
Resisters movement if successful in the western nations would simply invite 
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conquest by the Soviet where war (offensive or defensive) psychology would 
still prevail in the main. (The Soviet would feel impelled to seize this un- 
expected opportunity before the west experienced a resurgence of the old psy- 
chology which embraced war as a necessary evil.) 

Furthermore, the doctrine of nonviolence has so little appeal to the average 
westerner that, for this reason alone, it can hardly be termed a feasible road 
to peace. Thus, although a considerable body of intellectuals has come out 
in favor .of world government, practically none belong to the War Resisters. 
Nevertheless, the War Resisters’ movement involves two important truths: (1) 
traditional balance of power, force or threats of force have repeatedly been 
proven futile as roads to peace; (2) altering national group psychology to 
inculeate and antiwar attitude must be an important part of any peace 
program. Individuals murder each other relatively rarely, not simply because 
they are deterred by law and the enforcers of law (as some world government 
proponents seem to argue), but also because their ethic, their emotional ‘set’ 
does not easily permit them to murder. If an antiwar ethic, an anti-national- 
murder ethic could be developed in people it would surely be a potent force for 
peace, 

5. Finaly, we come to disarmament, a road toward peace which has been ad- 
vocated many times, but never tried, except in a haphazard, impracticable man- 
ner. Obviously any peace plan must at some point or other involve disarma- 
ment. The question is ‘‘When?” Shall disarmament be simply a consequence 
of the achievement of peace, or shall it be a part or the entire working road 
toward peace? . 

I do not see how it can be the entire road. In the absence of armaments, 
men can fight with their fists and, in any event, weapons can be manufactured 
with relative rapidity. Furthermore, differences between nations or regions 
will, no doubt, continue to arise and unless people learn to shun group violence, 
and some method of settling disputes short of war is developed, wars may even- 
tually result despite the immediate lack of weapons. But it does seem to me 
that disarmament can and should be a basic part of any over-all peace program. 
In fact, everything indicates that it is the most readily available instrument 
with which to begin a peace program. Properly thought out and presented, it 
can be the “clear alternative” all of us are seeking. 

At this point there immediately comes to mind the failure of all previous dis- 
armament plans. Why did they fail? Partly because they were not aimed 
at the elimination of weapons, but only at a kind of token limitation; they were 
not basic, comprehensive plans but simply temporizing measures. Partly be- — 
cause they were not conceived and planned in dramatic terms that might have 
fired peoples’ imaginations. Partly because people were not ready for it and 
were unwilling to give it wholehearted support, and nations were unwilling to 
limit their sovereignty accordingly, or to accept the international status quo 
as no longer subject to possible revision via military force or the threat thereof. 
Partly because no inspection plans were incorported in the disarmament pro- 
grams, and no development of an international police force agreed to. But, 
perhaps the ground reason for the failure of all previous disarmament pro- 
grams is that they were not pursued relentlessly ; no one major power or group 
of powers approached the program with sincerity and determination and exerted 
every effort to bring noncooperative countries in line. And today, though there 
is much vague talk about disarmament as a kind of ultimate good at which 
we ought to aim, there is no strong, concrete action being taken. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Baruch proposal for international control of atomic weapons was not 
put forth as part of a comprehensive plan for total disarmament. And both the 
Soviet and the United States went about the matter with a combined horse- 
trader and diplomatic-dignity approach that reduced the whole affair to a 
matter of power politics and propaganda. When basic differences cropped up, 
neither side was willing to compromise. Each side wanted to gain a basic 
advantage first, and, in effect, asked the other side to do all the trusting that 
this advantage would not be misused and would be evened out later. Nor, 
apparently, did we try to adapt inspection procedure to make allowances for 
Soviet policies and fears of western influences on their people. 

All these factors have essentially continued to hold true in the deliberations 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. A consistent attempt has 
been made to deal with atomic weapons as an isolated field, rather than as 
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part of a comprehensive program. But the effective outlawing of a single weapon 
so as to limit warfare to more “humane” or “gentlemanly” techniques of de- 
struction is pure mirage. Only fear of reprisal and doubt as to the true decisive 
or strategic value of a hideous weapon prevents its use, once international 
relations are being conducted by means of violence. What is wanted is a 
comprehensive disarmament program, encompassing all types of weapons, and 
a spirit of compromise as to the operational features of the program, combined 
with a relentless insistence on the key elements in the program. 


PROPOSED NEW APPROACH TO SOVIET 


Suppose the United States, both as part of the United Nations and in direct 
negotiations with the Soviet, approached the matter in this entirely different 
spirit. Suppose we offered a comprehensive, reasonable, concrete, and thor- 
oughly practicable peace program; made proper allowances for the differences 
between our societies; and did not clearly reflect in our attitude and phrase- 
ology our belief that we are 100 percent right and the Soviet 100 percent wrong. 
Suppose we said in effect: 

“The threat of violent conflict reduces itself at the moment to the issues 
between the Soviet and the major powers of the west, particularly, ourselves, 
the United States. Now we firmly declare that we have no hostile intentions. 
Furthermore, we believe on the basis of your actions and statements and propa- 
ganda that you, the Soviet Union, are planning to wage war at some future 
period, if you cannot achieve world domination without war. We recognize, 
however, that we may be wrong. Besides, your currently projected plans may 
be due to your misconceptions of our own intentions. Therefore, at this very 
moment you may perhaps honestly believe that we, alone or in combination with 
other powers, are planing to wage war on your country, when economic or other 
causes make it desirable or imperative, in accordance with your analysis of 
our social, political, and economic system.” 

(NoteE.—The recent Quaker report indicates that the Soviet fears and expects 
an attack; the Quaker report also asserts that much of the present conflict stems 
from the attempt, on both sides, to achieve security via military power. Recently, 
too, David Lawrence wrote in his United States News-World Report: ‘“‘We in 
the United States and among the western democracies must dispense with the 
self-righteous attitude which assumes that our own viewpoint is 100 percent 
right and that the other fellow is 100 percent wrong. * * * We must not 
be upset by their suspicion and their emotional propaganda. Rather, we must 
strive all the harder to earn the confidence and the trust of the Russians as well 
as that of all other nations.’’) 

‘In short, we are both suspicious of the other. And no one can deny that our 
ways of life and systems do differ considerably. As a result, we jockey for 
position in every arena and sphere in order to gain specific advantages—mili- 
tary, economic, political. And we prepare for war. 

“But let us assume that both our suspicions are false. Let us assume that 
in reality both our peoples and governments desire peace. Military preparations 
and war itself have continued to be instruments of national policy chiefly 
because nations were unwilling to accept the status quo, internationally, as 
no longer subject to ehange by violence or the threat of violence. Furthermore, 
there was no accepted modus operandi whereby nations could eliminate the 
military or war as elements of policy. 

“Today, technical developments have made military preparations and war 
highly impractical instruments of policy. War now threatens to devastate 
large areas and destroy so many people, as to make it unacceptable and inef- 
fective, except where one nation is so powerful in contrast to its opponent’s 
weakness that the former need fear no counterattack. Furthermore, the cost, 
materially and psychologically, of preparing for war for any length of time 
has become prohibitive. 

“But human relations and international relations do not function solely on a 
logical basis. Otherwise, the simple apprehension of these facts by the na- 
tional powers involved would result in their immediately acting to eliminate 
the military and warfare from national life. Generally, it takes repeated bring- 
ing home of facts by historical events gradually to evolve or hammer out a 
change of orientation to make allowance for these facts. World War I and 
World War II and their aftermaths demonstrated the impracticability of war 
as a means of achieving national ends. The recent development of the atomic 
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bomb and other weapons of mass destruction underscores this fact for all of us. 
' “At any rate, let us assume that each of us (the Soviet and the United States) 
realizes this but also knows that as a nation each must stand ready to defend 
ourselves against attack. (Furthermore, we may feel that the threat of war 
is itself a useful instrument of policy so long as a real, lasting peace cannot 
be achieved.) Let us assume, finally, that each of us feels that (particularly 
since we are the two most self-sufficient nations on earth) under conditions of 
a real peace our countries could best prosper and that our respective systems 
would have the best chance to flourish. 

“Your Marxist principles and analyses indicate to you that, given time and 
freedom from violent interference, your economic, political, and social system 
will triumph throughout the world. According to your theories, this will hap- 
pen partly because you will have an opportunity to develop and perfect your 
system. Partly, too, your long-term prophecy of victory for your system is 
based on your expectation that our capitalist society will break down of its 
own accord. To thes? forces of history you will unloubtedly add all the 
power of your propaganda. But it ought to be to your advantage to avoid armed 
conflict and assure peace in order that this entire development can come about 
in accordance with your Marxist theories. 

“Now, although it may go counter to your theories, we want to assure you 
that we, too, believe that peace and the freedom to develop our system, without 
violent interference or the necessity of maintaining a war machinery, are our 
society’s best roads to continued and even greater prosperity. (We are going 
to make specific, concrete proposals, in just a moment, that will prove to you 
that we mean what we say. And, as we act and turn these proposals into 
hard facts, no theoretician will be able to quarrel with them.) 

“Unfortun‘ately, however, even if all these assumptions were true—that both 
of us really want peace—we would still continue to act as we have been all 
along, because each one would continue to believe the other the villain of 
the drama. We must therefore hit upon some method that will prove con- 
clusively to both of us that each of us is innocent of aggressive intent (or, at 
any rate, is willing to abandon aggressive plans provided its security is assured). 
It seems to us that we have all been overlooking an obvious beginning for con- 
structing such proof, and, at the same time, embarking on a peace-building pro- 
gram which involves no serious risks or dangers for either of our two nations 
and which offers both an opportunity to achieve our aims. 

“Back in 1927 Litvinoff proposed that the nations of the world adopt a program 
of total disarmament. To the shame of all the countries he approached, the 
proposal was at that time not even given serious consideration. We wish to 
revive that proposal. We wish to offer a plan for comprehensive, gradual, total, 
inspected disarmament, worked out jointly with you and all the other nations, 
a plan that no nation can refuse to cooperate with unless they intend to wage 
war. We want you, the Soviet Union, to join with us, the United States, as 
authors and sponsors of this plan. But the general outline of such a plan seems 
quite clear to us. The plan’s aims shall be: 


“DETAILS OF PROPOSAL 


(1) To eliminate the weapons and armies necessary to wage modern warfare. 

“(2) To gradually make war as a means of settling disputes as unacceptable 
to nations and peoples as murder is to individuals, and to eventually make the 
act of waging war a crime as dangerous to the war criminal as the act of murder 
is to the individual in a civilzed state. 

“(3) To dissolve the wall of suspicion and antagonism that has risen up between 
the Soviet and the major western powers. 

“The major element in our plan will probably be the following: 

‘‘(1) We shall announce the agreement jointly and simultaneously via both 
our newspaper and broadcasting systems. (Appropriate news and propaganda 
build-ups over a reasonable period, not to exceed 3 months, may precede this 
announcement, if you so desire.) The text of the agreement shall be published 
in toto and identically the same in all our newspapers and yours. However, 
you may freely interpret the method by which this agreement was reached, in 
accordance with your view of the situation and your political principles and 
propaganda needs, so long as the basic peace intent of the plan is not affected. 
We should, of course, prefer that you indicate the plan is a joint achievement. 
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But you may, if you wish, declare that this plan is primarily your accomplish- 
ment, that Litvinoff’s efforts have, finally, after more than two decades of peace- 
making work on your country’s part, been crowned with success. You may also 
indicate, if you wish, that you are not accepting this plan completely at face 
value, but are maintaining a watch-and-wait attitude and hoping it is bona fide. 
In turn, you must realze that our uncontrolled press and radio will make diverse 
interpretations of the plan and its context of events and motives. Neither of 
us shall allow this sort of thing to divert us from our peace goals. 

‘“(2) The announcement of the agreement shall include a sacred promise and 
oath by both our governments and all other signatories to the plan that, regard- 
less of any differences that may arise in the future, this agreement shall in 
no wise be affected. In other words, we acknowledge that we shall eontinue to 
have certain differences, but we pledge ourselves not to use arms or the threat 
of arms as a means of settling these differences. (Naturally, to the extent that 
we shall still be armed at any particular time when such differences are at 
issue and to the extent that productive power is itself a major force, we cannot 
avoid making this a factor.) But we shall solemnly pledge ourselves to each 
other and to our own peoples to continue to apply the letter and spirit of this 
agreement at all times; to continue to disarm in accordance with the provisions 
of this agreement, in spite of all other differences. (We would recommend alsa 
this added guaranty: Let us all declare that whosoever shall break this agree- 
ment shall immediately be declared a bandit and outlaw and dealt with ac- 
cordingly by the combined power of all the other nations party to this agreement, 
and any international arms that shall by then have been established in accord- 
ance with those particular provisions of this agreement. This agreement would, 
then, include a binding commitment on all nations to participate in such agree- 
ment-enforcing action.) 

“(3) We realize that total and immediate disarmament on either side is for 
both practical and psychological reasons neither feasible nor desirable. There- 
fore, the method and extent of disarmament shall be gradual and progressive, 
the exact basis to be worked out mutually. We recommend a maximum of 3 to 
5 years for the achievement of our physical disarmament goals. But the 
inspection and other elements of this agreement shall remain in effect indefinitely. 

“The disarmament program shall cover all factors involved: (a) Gradual 
destruction of present armaments, including atomic weapons. (b) Gradual re- 
duction of military personnel, standing and training. (c) Gradual reduction 
of the manufacture of military material, including atomic weapons. (d) Grad- 
‘ually spreading inspection of factories which are potential producers of war 
‘material, including atomic-energy plants. 

“Mutual inspection, combined with inspection by an international commis- 
Sion, shall be a major element in our disarmament program. ‘This is essential. 
‘Only if all of us know that the others are living up to the agreement will we 
feel safe in doing so ourselves. Therefore, all parties to this agreement shall 
from Armies for Peace, consisting of trained scientific personnel, as well as 
administrative and other personnel necesSary to the functioning of Such an 
organization. 

“(It is recommended that each nation’s Army for Peace shall be set up on 
lines closely paralleling its present Army for War, utilizing uniforms, ranks 
such as private, lieutenant, major and so on. This will make for easier accept- 
ance and comprehension of the new organization by the people, since both name 
and form will be in a traditional mold, It will also lead in time, it is hoped, 
to a complete supplanting of the present meaning and connotation of such words 
as “army,” “uniform,” “salute,” and so on. In short, this method will have an 
‘immediate practical and a long-term psychological advantage. ) 

“The personnel of tlie various Armies for Peace, including the international 
inspection organization (an International Army for Peace), shall have no 
weapons other than their own knowledge and understanding of war material, 
‘production processes, and so forth. The function of the International Army 
for Peace shall be chiefly liaison and proxy. For example, nations not wishing 
to expand their own Army for Peace beyond a token number may rely upon the 
‘International Army for Peace to do their inspection for them. Most nations 
‘probably will do this, thus relieving many men for productive work, and re- 
ducing the number of men conducting the actual inspection in each country and 
eliminating, in the main, duplicate inspection. Similarly, one nation may dele- 
gate another to do any or all of its inspection. Thus, for example, countries 
‘very close to you (the Soviet Union) may wish you to handle this for them. 
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INSPECTION SYSTEM 


“Just how will inspection by Armies for Peace be carried out? Let us take the 
most important example, yourself, the Soviet Union, and we, the United States. 
We shall begin with a token exchange of let us say 1,000 men or a battalion. 
These shall be assigned to inspect the application of our agreement, which, like 
the exchange of inspectors. shall at first be quite limited to a small area. Then 
progressively more and more men and a greater and greater area will be in- 
volved. 

“Your inspectors and ours shall be in constant, telephonic and radio com- 
munication with their home governments. Elements of the agreement shall 
be put into effect on a piece-meal, simultaneous basis. Thus, we shall destroy 1 
tank, or 10 (or whatever unit is agreed upon as a ‘safe’ one), and you the same 
number, and so on, Therefore, at no time will either nation be acting ‘ussefely’ 5 
all action will be on a realistic, guaranteed basis. 

‘We recognize that there are certain basic problems which we must mutually 
resolve. The first is to agree on permitting inspection. We agree to do so and 
to allow inspectors all the freedom necessary to carrying out their duties. You, 
the Soviet. may however. set up any rules and regulations regarding the members 
of your Army for Peace in our country and other countries to which you may 
wish to send them. Thus, if you wish them to live in special barracks under 
careful supervision of your specially trained personnel—for fear that we will 
propagandize them in a manner not to your liking—we shall arrange for that. 
Also, if you wish, your inspectors will be taken to their work in special vehicles 
(with blinds on, if desired) so as to be kept out of contact with our people and 
their way of life, lest it influence them unfavorably. In short. we shall cooperate 
in every way possible to keep such contact to a minimum—if that is your 
desire. As one final example, we are agreeable to your special security per- 
sonnel seeing to it that all conversation between your inspectors and our own 
people are limited to immediate technical matters. (We do not advocate this, but 
we simply cite these instances to indicate to you that we will do everything 
possible to make this plan acceptable and workable.) Furthermore, we solemnly 
promise that no members of your Army for Peace shall be allowed to desert and 
that we shall join with you in finding and returning any few that may take such 
action. 

“Naturally, we shall carefully examine all the personnel of your army for 
peace, and their belongings, for weapons. We also reserve the right to keep 
them under careful surveillance to obviate possible espionage, in connection 
with elements and factories not yet under inspection at any particular period. 
It would perhaps be best, for the while at least, to keep such personnel within 
fairly narrow limits, much as if they were in a fort in some unpopulated part 
of the world. Men have served thus in warfare; for the first time in hiStory, 
a similar, though less dangerous, sacrifice will be made for peace. 

“In turn, the members of our own army for peace (and other inspection 
personnel) sent to your country can, if you wish, be kept from all but the most 
essential contact with your people. They can be kept in special barracks, 
supervised by your security personnel during the discharge of their inspection 
duties, and so forth. ; 

“In short, we shall arrange to enjoy the full benefits of inspection, with as 
few as possible of the attendants ‘dangers’ or ‘complications.’ (It is our hope 
Hea a all be able gradually to adopt the views that there are no ‘dangers’ 

nvolved. 

“The second problem we must resolve is the bases for disarmament. Obviously, 
this is not a simple matter. Numerical equivalencies will make for disproportion. 
Thus, if we have many more planes than you, or you have many more men under 
arms than we, then equivalent numerical reduction will give one of us the 
advantage in each case. In turn, however, a proportional or percentagewise 
reduction would seem to require a complete knowledge of each country’s total 
armaments in every category. Naturally, at the present time the mood of Sus- 
picion is too strong for either of us, let us say, to believe the other’s freely 
declared figures or to allow a total survey by an impartial commission. Further- 
more, even if we did, each side might have some weapons the other lacked en- 
tirely, and thus we would still have to set up some sort of ranking or weighting 
of weapons and personnel. 

“However, this problem can be resolved in a number of ways. One method 
would be to set up two commissions. One would be manned equally by your- 
Selves, the Soviet, and ourselves, the United States. The other commission, an 
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advisory United Nations Commission, shall be staffed, if Possible, equally by 
countries you consider your allies and countries we consider our allies. 

“These commissions shall set up proportional equivalencies based on all evi- 
dence available. Each country, for example, has a fairly accurate estimate of the 
other country’s strength, based on various sources of information. Using these 
estimates as a starting point the bilateral commission shall effect a compromise 
agreement, with the UN Commission available as an arbitration board whenever 
the bilateral commissoin wishes to utilize its services. The UN Commission 
shall serve in a similar capacity in facilitating the setting up of all other nations’ 
disarmament quotas and schedules. 

“In order to avoid a protracted delay, a time limit shall be set on the confer- 
ence, forcing the commission to make a relatively speedy decision. In the 
event no compromise is effected, the UN Commission shall settle the matter, 
effecting as nearly as possible a 50 percent compromise. Meantime, the start 
of actual token disarment shall begin at once, so that the beneficial psychological 
effects shall be felt by all the people, and shall influence the discussions of the 
commission, disposing them toward resolving any differences. 

“Naturally every nation that is in any way in conflict with another nation— 
either because of actual or imagined interests—will carefully check the speciféc 
application of disarmament schedules to its ‘opponent’ nations. Otherwise it is 
conceivable that, for example, country (A) might gain an undue advantage by 
maneuvering for the destruction of weapons most needed by country (B), and 
maintaining weapons most needed by themselves. However, such maneuvers will 
be easily detectable and countered. It is hoped, in particular, that the major 
powers will each realize that such maneuvers have little chance of success, that 
sincere cooperation with the program is to the advantage of each and all To 
make certain that a decision on the exact details of disarmament shall not prove 
a stumbling-block, all parties to this agreement shall bind themselves to follow 
the Commission procedure outlined here. Lack of adherence shall constitute 
breaking of the agreement and require mandatory punitive action by all the ather 
signatories of this agreement.” (NoTe.—This last element is recommended, but 
should the Russians object and refuse we could eliminate this provision and 
proceed to try to achieve an agreement on the exact details in the spirit indicated 
above. ) 

“(3) The major powers and all other countries shall also pledge themselves to 
give fullest publicity to both the signing and the execution of this agreement. 
When personnel of various armies for peace arrive in any country they shall be 
welcomed with a mammoth celebration. Thereafter, their activities shall be 
continually publicized. For example, in the motion-picture theaters everywhere 
newsreel pictures shall be shown of armament destruction, of demobilization of 
soldiers, of change-over of war material-producing machines to the production 
of valuable, needed living essentials, and so forth. Press, radio, and all other 
organs of communication shall be utilized to the full for this purpose so that the 
beneficial psychological effect upon all people shall be exerted to the fullest. 

“Since our peoples are by and large peace loving, as are those in the Soviet 
and practically every other land, this program will, when it is understood and its 
impact felt, be welcomed everywhere, though not without reservations. But 
gradually it will have a strong effect. In time, it will make it more and more 
difficult for any government or group of interests to try to get any people to wage 
a war. 

(4) Since weapons are constantly becoming obsolete, this program must be 
applied on an over-all basis both to present material and to material in 
production, both to standing troops and those being trained. Thus, though it 
seems paradoxical and wasteful, it will actually be essential that while, say, 
tanks are being destroyed in one spot in a country, elsewhere in that same 
country new tanks will still roll off the assembly line. However, fewer and 
fewer tanks will be made and more and more will be destroyed. 

“In large countries, like our own and Soviet Russia, initial inspection will by 
no means assure that these countries are living up to the agreement. In unin- 
spected plants and areas, production can be secretly stepped up to make up for 
the inspected reductions and destructions being carried out. But this will be 
only a temporary danger. Any country not living up to its obligations will know 
that it canot long hide its defections. For as inspection is spread wider and 
wider, the chances of being detected will increase. Conceivably several countries 
may out of fear increase their output illegally in one factory to counteract the 
official, inspected decrease in another. But in time they will be forced hurriedly 
to destroy these illegally produced armaments, as the spreading inspection 
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threatens to uncover a discrepancy in the amount of total armaments stock piled 
in the countries. 

“In addition, the sacred pledge of each country and the penalty of outlawry 
and punitive action by all other countries should serve in part as a deterrent. 
Furthermore, the fact that most, if not all, the nations of the world will be 
party to this agreement will make such “cheating” by one nation a negligible 
factor, particularly as total inspection is to be in effect within the relatively 
short period of 3 (or at most 5) years. 

“As inspection spreads, trust will spread. For suspicion and mistrust are 
based on lack of knowledge. If we, the United States, know more and more 
certainly that you, the Soviet Union, are not preparing to war on us or on 
countries upon whom we depend for trade or for whom we feel a fraternal 
affinity, we shall obviously be less and less suspicious, fearful, and antagonistic. 
And vice versa. 


“ATOMIC WEAPONS CONTROL 


**(5) Since the atomic bomb is (actually or in the minds of most people) a 
major weapon of great physical and symbolic significance, we are willing as an 
additional token of our sincerity and good will to place our atomic bombs under 
United Nations seal to be re-released to us only if this agreement is broken. The 
Soviet will, of course, do likewise. 

“Thereafter, atomic weapons can be dealt with exactly as all other types 
of weapons in the disarmament program. We shall outline a specific, gradually 
spreading plan of inspection, to be completed within a period of no more than 
a year and a half (this is our recommendation). This inspection will not give 
either of us a special advantage, nor place either of us at any disadvantage; 
it will at all times be proportional. As soon as inspection is completely set up 
(at the outside, within a year and a half after its start) the bombs under UN 
seal and any others manufactured since then shall be mutually destroyed. 

“In past discussions limited solely to atomic weapons, you, the Soviet Union, 
have expressed your fear that we may ‘back out’ of this agreement after we have 
learned all we wish about your own military developments. The very nature 
of this present agreement and our manner of presenting it should serve as 
assurance that we Shall live up to our agreement; just as it serves as assurance 
to us that you will do likewise. 

“We are both announcing this agreement publicly to our own peoples. We are 
both making specific promises to each other and to our own peoples to keep this 
agreement. In addition, the outlawry penalty which would apply to us, if 
we broke the agreement, serves as a further deterrent. Also, the international 
security forces to be set up as part of this agreement will serve as further insur- 
ance that we will live up to the entire agreement. Finally, our tradition and our 
form of government is such that once we make a public oath and treaty—and 
specifically call our peoplpe to witness the fact that this is a binding treaty 
which we must, under all circumstances, adhere to—we cannot do otherwise. 

“A special UN Commission, as previously outlined, shall decide all disputes 
as to applications of the agreement, judge violations and the like. As to the 
Soviet desire to maintain its veto prerogative in connection with this Com- 
mission, that is not a matter that need be argued about. For, in effect, a veto 
constitutes a breaking of the agreement. If the Soviet wishes to keep the form 
of the veto, we are perfectly agreeable. But it is clear in this case that a veto 
amounts to a declaration of war on all the other signatories to this agreement. 

“There is one other factor in connection with atomic weapons that is of concern 
to all of us: the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. We appreciate the 
desire of the Soviet Government to pursue this as a means of aiding their people. 
We, too, wish to do likewise, both via Government-owned plants and our private 
enterprise. Inspection will make it possible for us to do this safely, without 
fearing that either of us will suddenly decide to use atomic energy for military 
uses. For, the moment this happens in either country, inspectors will inform 
the other country. 

- “Furthermore, it appears that the ‘safe’ or peaceful development of atomic 
energy can be carried out in many cases with ‘denatured’ materials, not usable 
for weapons except through a long (and detectable) process. This will consti- 
tute another safety measure, added to the inspection that will be constantly 
conducted. As to so-called dangerous processes applicable to war or peace uses, 
inspection of these to assure their use for peace alone is practicable, as previously 
indicated. And the making of atomic weapons can be quickly detected. 
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“Kinally, it must be kept in mind that the atomic bomb is not the only weapon 
of war today. It will therefore be treated as part of the over-all inspection- 
disarmament agreement. And the comprehensive nature of this agreement will, 
it is expected, have a strong psychological effect, reducing more and more the 
possibility of either country being willing to wage war or able to get its people 
to go to war. Thus, eventually, the potential danger will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

“Finally, should you, the Soviet, in view of the thoroughgoing nature of this 
agreement, wish to speed the day of full inspection of atomic-energy facilities 
and total destruction of all bombs, we are agreeable and will cooperate in accom- 
plishing this as soon as possible. 

“(6) At some point (we recommend 3 years) we shall have reached the stage 
when only enough armaments are available and being produced for the mainte- 
nance of internal police, guarding of borders, and the like. The amount and 
nature of weapons and the size of the police force for each of the signatories of 
this agreement shall be determined by a United Nations Commission. (If you, 
the Soviet, insist, we can decide this in advance; or we can wait until the agree- 
ment is under way, token fashion.) All but a tiny fraction of such weapons must 
be in the general category of ‘defensive’ weapons, or ‘offensive’ weapons applicable 
by their very nature only on a limited local scale. Such offensive weapons as 
large bombers with long range will not be allowed.” 

(NotE.—Most military experts agree that, in terms of specific weapons, one 
can distinguish between the “offensive” and the “defensive.’’) 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


“(7) Ata certain phase of the disarmament program—we recommend the half- 
way mark—an international police force shall be established, staffed, and armed 
by all the signatories to this agreement. Just as disarmament will be gradual, 
so the building up of this police force will be a graduated process. Gradually, 
too, its own production plants—set up in some neutral, agreed-upon area—shall 
be built up. However, at no time shall the international police force or its 
weapons-production plants be allowed to grow so large that control of it will 
give any group of countries or individuals insurmountable power. This is a re- 
mote possibility, in any event, since industrial potential in practically every major 
country will serve as a counterweight. Furthermore, both the international 
police force and the production plants shall be manned by men of diverse national 
loyalties ; and retirements of important officers, technicians, and administrators 
shall be effected periodically. 

“The purpose of the police force shal? be to operate as the effective arm of the 
signatories of this agreement. Thus, if any violation is discovered swift action 
can be taken. However, this entire agreement is being carefully planned to 
make the need for such action as remote as possible. 

“The exact size and allocation of this force shall be determined by the special 
UN Commission representing all countries. In no event, however, shal! either 
we and our ‘allies,’ or you, the Soviet and your ‘allies’ hold a majority repre- 
sentation. If there are no countries which we both agree are ‘neutral,’ then a 
50-50 allocation shall be made. Finally, no more than 15 percent of all available 
weapons in the world shall be in the possession of the International Police Force. 

“(8) As a further part of this agreement, all the signatories shall, in effect, 
sign a mutual-assistance pact with all other countries. This pact will supersede 
all other and previous pacts, such as our own Atlantic Pact. 

“This international pact shall pledge all countries under no circumstances 
to wage war. And all countries shall bind themselves to join in the defense 
of any country attacked. Thus, for example, should any country attack the 
Soviet, all others would be bound to come to its aid. 

“Actually, however, the inspected disarmament provisions of this agreement 
are the ‘teeth’ which make this International Mutual Assistance Pact and Pledge 
meaningful. 

(9) We realize that this is an expensive agreement to put into action. It 
will call for the services of thousands, in time perhaps of millions, But armies 
for peace will not require more personnel than do armies for war today. And, 
gradually, most of the productive capacities now wasted in war production will 
be turned to the making of useful goods. This will benefit us all in the long run. 
~ (10) We realize that disarmament alone will not make peace. But, dis- 
armament and armies for peace are tools that will help us overcome our sus- 
picions of each other; that will help force us all to use peaceable means for 
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settling disputes; that will help reeducate our citizenry to shun war and will 
make it difficult for any of us to wage war. 

“By embarking on a disarmament program of this type, by establishing armies 
for peace, we shall also beneficially affect anw discussions of our differences that 
will take place. When each of us realizes that the other has joined in a dis- 
armament program, surely the tenor of our discussions will be altered for the 
better. Furthermore, each of us will realize that he cannot threaten the use 
of force without breaking an agreement he has sworn to uphold regardless of all 
differences, and the breaking of this agreement will brand any government before 
its own people and the whole world as a bandit and an outlaw. Finally, each day 
will help make it more and more unlikely that any of us shall wish to or be able 
to resort to violence. Thus, there will be a greater chance of our settling differ- 
ences by compromise. 

“We recognize further that disarmament will not solve all the world’s problems. 
Hard, economic realities still must be faced and dealt with. But we feel certain 
that the removal of the onerous burden of a needless armament race and the 
gradual elimination of the threat of war will contribute heavily toward the 
solution of these other problems in a sane and fruitful manner. Particularly, all 
nations will be enabled to cooperate more closely in solving such problems. 


AGREEMENT TO LIFT TRADE BARRIERS 


“AS an additional earnest of our intentions we propose to make a special 
second agreement with you, the Soviet Union, to be ratified and announced simul- 
taneously with the Armies for Peace agreement. This economic agreement shall 
provide for the gradual lifting of trade barriers between our countries, for 
special loans in cash and machinery, for gradually making available to each 
other our respective industrial techniques and know-how. This positive aspect 
of our rapprochement program shall also be on a gradual, accelerated basis, 
paralleling the disarmament phase of the program. This is not offered as ‘ap- 
peasement,’ but as an integral logical part of a cooperative agreement to live 
sanely and intelligently in a world freed from fear and from want.” 

It is my feeling that a propoSal couched in these terms and in this general 
spirit would not fall on deaf Soviet ears. In any event, surely no one has the 
right to prejudge the situation and do the refusing for the Russians. 


SOVIET REACTION TO PROPOSAL 


However, suppose the Russians did refuse or raised all sorts of barriers that 
seemed to us unreasonable. Suppose we made every effort to modify our sug- 
gestions to meet their objections, and yet be workable, and the Russians still 
refused. We could then politely but firmly tell the Soviet diplomats that we were 
determined to have peace. We would tell them that if they did not wish to join 
with us in creating and announcing the Armies for Peace Disarmament Plan, we 
would proclaim the text of the proposal under solely American sponsorship. 
We would warn them that we intended to propagandize the world in favor of our 
plan on a relentless 24-hour basis, day after day, week after week, month after 
month, by all the means at our disposal. In effect, we would be telling the Soviet 
that our propaganda efforts for peace will prove to the world and to them (the 
Soviet) that we mean what we say: that we insist on peace. Then, if they con- 
tinue to persist in refusing, we and the rest of the world will know that it is the 
Soviet and the Soviet alone which insists on war and preparations for war. 

How different and unambiguous of interpretation would such action be in 
contrast, say, with the Atlantic Pact. And how much more efficacious and bene- 
ficial. For the pact, in essence, does nothing more than formalize an already 
existing condition. And it operates wholly on the deterrent by fear principle 
which, as we have seen, has little to commend it outside of immediate expediency. 
Whereas the promulgation of a comprehensive, gradual, inspected disarmament 
plan—and an insistence on it—goes to the heart, if not the root, of the problem. 

Iully to appreciate the significance and effect of the program recommended 
here, which is unconventional and at the same time tarnished by the repeated 
advocacy of similar ideas in vague form by not too hard-headed idealists, a 
wrenching of the imagination becomes essential. One way of achieving this is 
to imagine the Soviet suddenly proclaiming such a proposal and insisting that 
we join with them in this over-all, relatively riskless, comprehensive peace pro- 
gram. With all our suspicions, how could be continue to refuse if the Russians 
kept pressing us. And, indeed, why should we refuse, in view of our peaceable 
intentions and the fact that the mutual inspection and gradual application fea- 
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tures of the plan, plus the widespread publicity factors within each country, 
would remove most of the possibilities of danger? In turn, why should the Rus- 
sians refuse? 


DRAMATIZATION OF PROPOSAL 


Another way of gaining clearer perspective on a problem of this kind is through 
fantasy. Suppose Franklin Delano Roosevelt were suddenly miraculously re- 
turned to life, and for a brief period, rcgai:ed his Presidential powers. Even 
those who feel that the aging Roosevelt was jockeyed out of position by Stalin 
will grant that Roosevelt at the height of his powers was a shrewd diplomat and 
a master showman. Is not armies for peace precisely the type of dramatic, all- 
embracing, but realistic proposal which Roosevelt might well decide to utilize in 
the present international emergency? First he would probably try to win the 
Russians over to the proposal by reasoned discussion. He would offer to make 
all possible adjustments in details to win their approval. He would try to make 
allowances for the needs of their society’s mythology, political structure and 
philosophy, and not base everything on those of our own society alone. Then if 
they still refused he would say in effect: 

“Well, Joe, ’m going to prove to you that we really mean what we say. I’m 
going to dissolve all your suspicions. I’m going to speak on an international 
radio hook-up day after day, explaining this proposal to the entire world, and 
via the Voice of America to your own people, until you and they are convinced 
of our sincere and just peaceful intentions. I’m going to tell the world that I 
know you are going to join up once you really believe what you hear. And I'm 
going to keep doing this day after day after day. Eventually, however, I’m going 
to leave out that part about my knowing you are going to join up and I’m going 
to simply repeat our plan and your refusal to join will show the world just 
where the rotten apple really is. We'll see just how long your suspicions or, 
if you have any, your future aggressive plans, will hold up under this barrage,. 
Joe.” 

Imagine a Ghandi-like campaign pursued by Roosevelt (or by our Government 
today) day after day, week after week. It would most certainly fire the 
imagination of most of the world. The chances are that it would achieve its 
objective. But, should the Soviets persist in refusing, such a campaign would 
rally most of the other nations to our side in a wholehearted manner. Such 
a campaign coupled with a Soviet refusal would prove conclusively to the world 
at large whose intentions are aggressive and whose peaceful. It would have 
offered a clear alternative to war to the Soviet and it would have been rebuffed. 
Surely, this would reduce to a minimum the number of Soviet supporters and 
sympathizers everywhere, thereby diminishing the Soviet’s power in any war 
they may wish to wage. Such a campaign would also weaken the Soviet hold 
over its allies who would be eager to grasp the opportunity of making peace with 
the west. In short, no matter what the Soviet reaction will be, and no matter 
what our view of the Soviet state and its rulers may be, this type of approach 
seems to offer fruitful results. 

Still another way of clarifying a muddled, overcomplicated situation is by 
analogy. Today we have Uncle Joe and Uncle Sam, and their respective 
families, living in different parts of the same town, regarding each other with 
equal suspicion. Both Joe and Sam are convinced that their respective systems 
of running their families and estates are the best, and in equal competition 
would spread and be adopted by all other families. So each would really like 
peace and quiet. But both Joe and Sam are convinced that the other fellow 
(Joe says, it’s Sam; Sam says, it’s Joe) is out to cut their throats and stop this 
victory for their system from taking place in the natural course of events. So 
each devotes a greater and greater part of his time and energy and resources 
to preparing for the battle to come. They try to get the other citizens of the 
town to join with them. Sam says Joe is a Red bandit out to enslave the world; 
Joe says Sam is a capitalist ogre out for imperialist world conquest. Meantime, 
everyone knows that neither Joe’s nor Sam’s family really care about con- 
quering anybody—except those few who’ve been worked up to a fanatic pitch 
or have private reasons for desiring such national conquests. Joe’s family, 
however, is confined to Joe’s estate, where they are told daily about Sam’s 
vicious plans, which Sam is fooling and forcing his family to cooperate with. 
And Sam’s arming of his family and friends and jockeying for position (coupled 
with a previous attack in which Sam and his West Side allies collaborated many 
years ago when Joe was still struggling to gain a foothold in the world) provide 
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grist for J oe’s theories and propaganda about Sam’s current aggressive plans. 

Meanwhile, Sam’s family is allowed to move around freely all over town 
( except in Joe’s section of course), but they, too, are told repeatedly about Joe’s 
vicious acts and projects, (Joe, in fact—partly because he feels weaker with 
fewer allies than Sam; partly because his whole background is rougher and 
tougher, his recent ancestors having been “brass-knuckle” aristocrats—does 
occasionally use a little rougher type of persuasion than Sam in getting allies 
to join his side and in jockeying for position. ) 

Gradually this cold war between Joe and Sam involves more and more of 
the town’s citizens. It takes up more and more time and energy. As the stock 
pile of weapons both Sam and Joe keep boasting about grows larger and more 
destructive weapons are created the tension among Joe’s and Sam’s family and 
all the rest of the town becomes greater and greater. A destructive hot war that 
will surely kill a large part of the town’s population seems inevitable. And 
everybody knows that no matter who wins, most people will lose. 

Then one day, either Sam or Sam’s family decides that this whole affair 
{s not only unpleasant, but downright insane—because it is unnecessary. No- 
body stands to gain by it. So why not call the whole thing off. Well for one 
thing if Sam’s family stops arming and Joe’s family gets way ahead, Joe’s 
family is likely to attack and murder Sam’s family and take-over their estate. 
So the only thing to do is to get Joe’s family to get rid of their guns and bombs 
at the same time that Sam’s family does, and work out a plan for gradually 
being able to accept each other and meet on the street without either spitting 
or fighting. But this is not easy to achieve— 

(NoTE.—This story has several endings. Here we present only two.) 


Ending A 

Sam feels that if he suggests something like that, Joe’ll figure he’s getting 
scared. Anyway Sam’s too proud to be the one to say “let’s stop.” He’s tried 
it in a half-hearted way once or twice and Sam, in Joe’s opinion, didn’t respond 
well at all. In fact, Sam became convinced more than ever that Joe was a 
bandit at heart and did not want peace and quiet as (Joe) was forever claiming. 
Furthermore, Sam figures he’s winning the armament race and getting more 
allies so come what may he’s gonna be on top. In fact, Sam thinks he’s so 
tough that he’ll be able to scare off Joe. 

But Joe won’t be scared. He steams up his family and allies. He works 
them unmercifully day and night preparing. And one day—somehow or other, 
the way fights always start—the big battle begins. Most of the town is blown 
to bits and a great many of the townspeople. Practically nobody wins anything; 
practically everybody loses a great deal. 


Ending B 

Sam and his family decide to do the intelligent, courageous and practical 
thing. They make a proposal to Joe to disarm on a mutual, simultaneous, grad- 
ual basis. Joe thinks it’s a trick or a sign of weakness. Joe stalls. He has 
his spies check up to see whether Sam isn’t about to crack up; Joe doesn’t want 
to play the fool and agree to disarm when in a little while he'll have Sam at his 
mercy. But Joe’s spies report that Sam and his family and friends are stronger 
and tougher than ever, and getting stronger by the day. So, Joe thinks it must 
be a trick. But Joe can’t find what the trick is. Whenever he thinks he’s found 
something phoney and unacceptable in Sam’s plan, Sam clearly indicates it’s 
not so, or makes necessary adjustments. Meanwhile Sam is talking up his 
plan day after day. All the citizens in town are for it. Some of Joe’s friends 
and allies are getting restless; they’re for the plan too. And even some of Joe’s 
own family have gotten wind of the plan (via radio messages and other “leaks” ). 
Finally, Joe begins to realize that Sam means what he says. Joe has a last 
lingering doubt; maybe if he holds out, refuses to join the plan and keeps arm- 
ing, thereby forcing Sam to keep arming, Sam’s “system” will break down, and 
Joe will win everything. But all the while Sam is getting the Jump on Joe 
among the other people in town, and among Joe’s friends and even among some 
of Joe’s own family. In fact, it’s beginning to look as if Joe’s system may run 
into trouble if things keep up this way. 

So, Joe, realizing both he and Sam have been playing the fool, decides to join 
the plan. To save face, he sets up a plan of his own. Instead of taking 3 years 
to disarm, he suggests they do it in 18 months. Sam says fine. 

The plan is carried out. There are some arguments and difficulties involved, 
but gradually they iron out. Many years later the entire feud—though it has 
left a lasting impact and scar on the town in many ways—is a matter of history. 
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Incidentally, a variation on ending B consists in Joe’s joining the plan with a 
Jot less difficulty than just detailed; there are quite a few reasons to think 
this variant the most plausible of all. 

To return from the realm of fantasy and analogy to that of hard reality, 
with which we have been dealing in detail throughout most of this article, let 
us make a parallel between the early and middle thirties and today. I do not 
intend any gratuitous comparisons between the Soviet and the Nazis, or between 
the United States and Nazi Germany. But, obviously, to many Americans the 
Soviet now represents the war threat once symbolized by the Nazis. And, simi- ‘ 
larly, to many Russians the United States is now portrayed as the main danger 
and potential military aggressor. Is it not clear that World War II could 
almost certainly have been avoided if the major powers had in the middle 
thirties insisted that Germany join with them on a program of armies for peace 
of the type outlined here? Because of the nature of nazism, that particular 
movement, itself, would have eventually died a natural death if Germany had been 
forced to accept such an inspected disarmament plan.) And is it not equally 
elear that if such a program is pressed now—by the United States and/or the 
United Nations—the major potential aggressors (currently the Soviet and the 
United States, the only major countries capable of waging war or poised to do 
g0) will have to join sooner or later, thereby avoiding the so-called inevitable 
future war? Unlike the Nazis, however, the chances are that, once a safe method 
of disarming and gradually dispelling the existing tension is agreed upon along 
such lines as indicated previously, none of the powers involved will find it counter 
to their best interests to join such a program. 


SUMMARY OF “ARMIES FOR PEACE” PROPOSAL 


Let us briefly sum up the gist of the armies-for-peace-disarmament proposal: 

First, please note that the proposa) does not call for the United States to lay 
down its arms and place ourselves open to aggression. In fact, it calls for con- 
tinued, but gradually reduced use of the deterrent-by-force principle. 

It does not call for the immediate adoption of a world government, since the 
present international situation makes Soviet and United States participation 
in such a government impractical. Furthermore, despite the wide publicity given 
Emery Reves’ book, The Anatomy of Peace, only a small percentage of the people 
in the United States have been won over to the world-government plan espoused 
there. Thus, though world government is ultimately logical and desirable it is 
not immediately feasible. On the other hand the armies-for-peace plan does help 
hasten the day when world government and world law will become more than 
the dreams of men of good will, and nations and peoples will be able and willing 
to operate on the basis of effective world organization. 

The armies-for-peace program extends the hand of friendship to the Soviet 
Union, but the hand offers a concrete, workable plan towards peace, that should 
be advantageous to all concerned. 

The plan does not advocate unilateral nonviolence on our part. But it does 
offer a means of gradually altering national psychology in all countries so that 
all peoples may in time shun war (national group murder) as most of us do 
individual murder. : 

The plan makes disarmament feasible and concrete, and in so doing takes full 
cognizance of the suspicions between nations and offers a means of lessening 
those suspicions. 

In sum, armies for peace works toward fulfilling the four conditions for remov- 
ing the causes of war listed by Pitrim A. Sorokin in an article in one of the recent 
issues of the Annals of the Academy of Political Arts and Sciences: (a@) The plan 
limits national sovereignty as related to the war-making power; (0) the plan 
sets up an international authority to enforce peace; (c) the plan helps reintegrate 
and transvalue cultural values toward a nonacceptance of war as a group activ- 
ity; (d) the plan helps establish binding social norms (on a universal basis) 
that will promote peace. The plan makes possible the achievement of these 
essentials to peace on a gradual, workable basis. It does not purport to do the 
whole job, but it makes the achievement of all of it more possible. 

Thus, both in terms of the immediate urgent international situation and long- 
term goals, armies for peace seems to recommend itself for earnest consideration 
and action—by President Truman, our State Department, and Congress, by the 
members of the United Nations, and, finally, by the American people and all 
other peace-loving peoples throughout the world. 
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Naturally many other elements will have to follow, such as: (1) Sharing of 
scientific knowledge; (2) development of economically backward areas and a 
raising of law living standards in those areas; (3) broad international cul- 
tural exchange; (4) progressively broader and freer international trade, com- 
bined with a certain amount of production planning, gradually raising the 
standard of living everywhere (including the United States) ; (5) compromis- 
ing of specific differences (made more feasible through the lessening of ten- 
sion) ; (6) gradual modification and improvement of existing political and eco- 
> nomic systems to adjust more and more to the realities of human needs, desires, 
and aims, both material and spiritual. 

Adoption of a disarmament plan, as outlined here, will not bring about all 

these changes without stress and strain. Nor, in fact, will peace be guaranteed 
by the adoption of such a plan. But the achievement of peace and all the other 
aims just listed will be more probable, speedier, and less painful if this type of 
disarmament plan is pressed for and adopted in the near future. 
. A few years hence the memory of the last war will be dimmer and the fear of 
war less real. It will be harder to arouse people to press for peace and easier 
to rouse them to wage war. In fact, living continually with the threat of war 
a daily reality may make many people wish, unconsciously, for war—as a means 
of “getting it over with” and as a psychologically necessary culmination to the 
long waiting and preparing period. (Even today many people tend, perversely 
but psychologically explicably, to resent the possibility that there may be a way 
out of the present impasse that would avoid a future war.) Therefore, action 
as soon as possible is essential. 

Perhaps the details or specifics of the particular plan advocated here are open 
to criticism. Most certainly they are subject to improvement. But the basic 
strategy and philosophy espoused here is sound: 

(1) The United States, in combination with its allies, has an opportunity to 
bring about peace on earth. To put it plainly, we can enforce peace; negatively, 
because of our combined power; positively, because of what we have to offer the 
Russians and all other nations who will cooperate with us in making and keeping 
peace. - But we cannot force peace by using our power as a deterrent forever- 
more—which, in essence, is what we are embarked on now. 

(2) A proposal for gradual, thoroughgoing, comprehensive, but realistic dis- 
armament, combined with inspection and an international police force, is some- 
thing on which all of us who desire peace can unite, regardless of any variances 
in our politics or in our views of the present situation. No matter what our 
economic or political. views may be, no matter how we envision the Soviet state 
(“slave state,” “Socialist paradise,’ “Red imperialism,’ or no matter what) 
and its aims, a proposal such as that outlined here can only have favorable results. 
At the worst, if the Russians absolutely refuse, we shall have marshalled world 
opinion more firmly on our side and we shall have unified the forces for peace 
everywhere. (For those who may look upon a war against the Soviet as a 
necessary crusade, I should like to add here that Soviet acceptance of the pro- 
posal would, undoubtedly, lead to a gradual change in the conditions of govern- 
ment in Russia. The necessity and the bases for the present dictatorship would 
gradually disappear; and the present evils against which the advocates of a 
“crusade” wish to fight would probably cease in the natural course of events.) 

(3) Disarmament, as outlined here, is feasible. Furthermore, it is the most 
direct and readily available means of gradually dispelling suspicion, distrust, and 
the belligerency that now obtains between the Soviet and the United States 
Governments. The recent Quaker report on Soviet-United States relations in- 
cluded comprehensive control of armaments among its recommendations. Armies 
for peace is a means of putting this recommendation into practice. 

The United States has the stature, the strength, the tradition, and the key 
position to spearhead such a plan. Let us lead the way to peace, instead of 
allowing ourselves to be led to war. 


APPENDIX—OBJECTIONS TO PLAN 


Some typical objections which will undoubtedly be raised by some people to a 
plan of this type need to be anticipated and answered here: 

1. Objection.—The Soviet system is based on Marxism and violence and cannot 
en brace disarmament in any form. 

Reply.—No matter what else it may be, Marxist theory tries to be realistic. 
No realistic theory can deny that a tank is destroyed when reliable evidence says 
that the destruction has taken place. Therefore, Marxian inadmission that a 
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capitalist power could offer such a proposal in good faith can be overcome by 
actually offering the plan, insisting on it, and, in time, acting on it—thereby dis- 
approving that facet of Marxian theory. 

Nor is it true that the Soviet system is based on violence. If disarmament is 
to their interest, the Soviets can get their people to support and accept it. As 
a matter of fact, as the recent Quaker report indicated, Communist doctrine pre- 
dicts that war will be made by non-Communist countries on the Soviet. Re- 
cently, too, John Foster Dulles stated in a speech that he agreed with most 
expert European observers that the Russian people and the Russian Army will 
fight effectively only in a defensive war, and the Soviet would, for that reason 
alone, not initiate an attack. Nevertheless, the danger of war is still a daily 
reality with which we live; and should war come, each side will picture it as a 
“defensive” war on its part. 

The approach outlined here will effectively counter the Soviet belief in our 
aggressive intentions. Furthermore, since Marxist doctrine also predicts the dis- 
integration of capitalism because of its “inner contradictions,” the Soviets should 
be more than content to stand by and let history hand them their triumph. (In 
turn, since we have full faith in our free-enterprise system, we, too, can be con- 
tent to let history take its course peaceably.) In any event, no one has the 
right to reject peace for the Russians. 

2. Objection.—Since weapons can be produced rapidly, almost overnight, of 
what practicable use is disarmament? And what about biological warfare, which 
many experts say is more deadly than the atomic bomb and can be prepared 
for even in small, hidden “home” laboratories that could not possibly be con- 
trolled by inspection? Since biological weapons (which are perhaps the most 
deadly) cannot be controlled, what’s the point of controlling the others? 

Reply.—In the first place, one of the main and most important effects of dis- 
armament is psychological. This acts on the administrators and legislators, on 
soldiers and scientists, as well as on the people as a whole. Just as arming 
breeds a war-accepting and even war-desiring psychology, so disarming fosters 
its opposite, a peace-accepting and desiring, war-shunning psychology. That is 
why the Armies for Peace program places explicit emphasis on widespread 
publicity for the announcement of the plan and for the execution of each 
step in the plan. 

As the plan progresses, this psychological effect becomes an increasingly 
significant and powerful factor. In time, it will make it extremely difficult for 
any government to get its people to turn-about-face psychologically and support 
a war, unless it is literally attacked and must literally fight for its life. Since 
this will happen in all countries, no one country lays itself open to special 
danger, Since the possibility of aggressive attack in time becomes a very remote 
one. Meanwhile, cooperation on an international disarmament program and the 
lessening of tension will tend to accelerate other measures of international 
cooperation and tend to speed the resolution of differences. 

Thus, although weapons can be created, the desire to do so, the ability to get 
people to do so, and the need to do so, as well as the chances of getting people 
to use those weapons in an aggressive war—all this is greatly lessened. 

To relate this to the current situation, keep in mind that the Soviet is not 
ready for war today and will not be for some years to come. If we embark on a 
disarmament program now, then they will never be ready for war (except in 
some remote future when they might conceivably attempt to turn the clock 
back). The 3-year schedule for the completion of the inspection and disarma- 
ment plan removes any possibility of danger from “cheating” by the Soviet via 
secret building of armaments. The time is not enought to build as much as is 
necesary to be ready for a full-scale war; and the spreading inspection would 
soon put an end to such “cheating.” 

In the second place, the absence of weapons-on-hand is a strong deterrent to 
waging a war. The building up of a war machine is not an overnight process, 
though admittedly modern technology and techniques can speed rearmament. 
In the time it would take to prepare for war much could be done to avert war. 

In the third place, the continual inspection system means that war prepara- 
tions will be spotted almost instantly and can be countered by other nations. 

In the fourth place, the international security police, acting in conjunction 
with other nations’ internal police forces, can quickly stop an aggressor from 
arming. 

Now for the specific problem of biological warfare: No matter how deadly 
biological warfare may be, it obviously is not the major factor in warfare today. 
Otherwise, neither the Soviet nor the United States would be devoting practically 
all their effort to other armaments. 
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Furthermore, to a considerable extent it is possible to eontrol the preparation 
Of agents of biological warfare. The control would operate as follows: 

(a) Even today there exists a strong disinclination to use biological weapons 
(partly because of their inhumanity; partly because the results are not as pre- 
-dictable as with other weapons, and might conceivably also affect the nation 
first using them; partly because of reprisals. Given an Armies for Peace pro- 
gram, the psychological effect just described would surely make the use of bio- 
logical weapons even more unacceptable than it is today. Getting scientists to 
manufacture such weapons will not be very easy. And getting people to use 
them—and the nation to condone it—should in time prove extremely difficult. 
In fact, as previously stated, the waging of aggressive war by a people will no 
longer be acceptable. 

(b) The inspection system will certainly include laboratories. Also the inspec- 
tion system will include keeping track of scientists activities and whereabouts. 
All this will help reduce the danger of biological weapons being created. 

(c) The existence of the international police force and the fact that any nation 
which violates this agreement will thereby declare itself a bandit, subject to the 
penalty of outlawry, will act as a further deterrent. -—Any nation which tried to 
create or used biological weapons would find itself arrayed against the whole 
world. 

3. Objection—The Russians are sure to refuse. They will say that history 
has shown they cannot trust us; that western powers attacked them shortly after 
the 1917 revolution; that they need their army as security against us; and that 
the entire proposal is just a capitalist trick. 

Reply.—Perhaps the Russians will say this. But we can prove to them and 
and to the whole world that there are no loopholes or tricks in this plan. The 
Russians lose nothing and they gain both security and positive economic gains. 
There’s a chance they'll be made to realize this and will eventually agree. And 
if they do refuse, we will have rallied the world wholeheartedly to our side. 

4. Objection.—Without military appropriations our economy at this delicate 
point in the cycle may collapse. 

Reply.Sound economics belies this, and moral sanction demands that were 
it true we deserve to collapse. Actually the gradual reductions of armament 
expenditures can be absorbed by the economy. Furthermore civilian housing 
projects and other Government expenditures of a useful nature could, if need be, 
‘replace military expenditures as temporary buttresses for the economy. 

5. Objection.—Congress and the American people are not ready for such a 
plan. They will never act on it. 

Reply.—There is no part of this plan that is not well within the framework 
of our democracy and in full harmony with our traditions. (Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and many other early American statesmen opposed standing armies, and 
Americans have often led the fight for peace and disarmament. Previously, how- 
ever, we acted naively. This time we should offer a plan with teeth in it, a plan 
both realistic and idealistic, such as “Armies for Peace.”’) Dramatically pre- 
sented and reasoned, this type of plan can gain the support of enough people, 
legislators, administrators to be put into action. Let’s not defeat our peace goals 
by default. 

6. Objection.— (This objection is a quote from a review of a book on peace by 
‘Foster Rhea Dulles (in Saturday Review of Literature). It is representative 
of an entire school.) ‘But isn’t a sense of security a necessary prerequisite (to 
disarmament)? Can there be any real hope of universal disarmament * * #* 
until political settlements are reached removing the tensions and fears that make 
for armaments? * * * No great nation would be willing to disarm unless it 
felt that its safety were assured by stronger guaranties than the armies and 
navies it agreed to scrap, however illusory such defenses might really be.” 

Reply.—One way of helping build that essential “sense of security” is grad- 
ual, mutual disarmament, combined with gradually spreading inspection. If 
each side know more and more about what the other is doing in the way of 
war preparations, and each side is doing less and less, will not the sense of 
security of each be strengthened? And will not the political settlements be 
easier to reach then than they are now in the midst of an armament race? And 
‘will not the tensions be eased precisely by such a disarmament plan? 

Furthermore, gradual, mutual, inspected disarmament asks no nation to sud- 
denly scrap its armies and navies. On the contrary, as the armies and navies are 
gradually reduced, it does offer the nations invoived stronger guaranties of safety 
(via inspection and an international police force) than they had when each was 
speeding armaments to prepare for the expected conflict. 
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7. Objections—There have always been wars and there always will be. Hu- 
man nature cannot be changed. 

Reply.—tThe existence of anything in the past is no argument for its continued 
future existence. Deaths by diphtheria, for example, were once common oc- 
curence; today they need never occur if we apply the preventive we have 
developed. 

Human nature has, in fact, been repeatedly modified; and man’s aggressive 
impulses, practically all psychologists agree, are quite capable of fulfillment by 
many means well short of group homicide. 

8. Objections.—The differences between the United States and Russia are so 
great that no artificial solution such as this will work. What about the dis- 
putes now going on throughout the world between the Soviet and the United 
States or other western powers? Greece and Yugoslavia, for example? We must 
settle these major differences first before any real solution of East-West con- 
flict can be achieved. 

Reply.—The single biggest difference between the United States and the 
Soviet is this: The United States declares that Rusia is intent on spreading 
Soviet communism by violence to the rest of the world, and it must be stopped. 
The Soviet declares that the United States is seeking to bolster a rotting 
capitalism and prevent the natural spread of communism and socialism to 
other countries by imposing its imperialist domination on the rest of the world 
through force and eventual violence. 

This difference, combined with the present armament race, results in making 
every difference (such as that in Greece or Yugoslavia) a major one, because it is 
handled as part of the over-all difference. 

Thus no “solution” of the East-West conflict can be achieved via a series of 
“settlements” of specific disputes. Only a long-range practical solution is pos- 
sible. The “Armies for Peace” program is a means of practically putting into 
effect a long-range program ‘to achieve this ultimate solution. 

Actually the conflict between East and West is two fold: (a) military power: 
(b) ideology. By gradually reducing and eliminating the factor of military 
power and the fear and tension that go with it, the nature of the ideological 
conflict is altered. Ideological conflict becomes no longer a fanatical life-or-death 
affair, with violence the final judge of victory. Instead, it becomes a more fruit- 
ful, partly constructive competition of ideas and techniques. The United States 
and the Soviet will try to outdo each other in the effectiveness of their own 
systems in achieving further prosperity for their people. Each will try to become 
the pinnacle example to the rest of the world. Each will learn from the other 
and absorb (with modifications) the useful techniques and ideas of the other. 
And, no matter who wins this “war” of example and ideas, the other also wins, 
eventually. 

As to the specific disputes, these will become less focal, once a comprehensive 
peace and disarmament plan is in operation. Settlements will be easier to reach 
as the atmosphere gradually grows less tense. 

' 9. Odbjection.—Hffective inspection is not possible. All that can be achieved is 
a false security. Meanwhile, the Soviet will be able to arm secretly and then 
when it is ready attack and conquer the world. 

Reply.— Undoubtedly effective inspection will be a major operation involving 
large numbers of personnel. But there is no reason to believe that it will not 
pe feasible. The production of military equipment is a large-scale affair and 
cannot long be kept hidden, once inspection spreads. Also there are key plants 
and sources of raw materials; the inspection of these and following the routing 
and processing of the materials will help make for effective controls. 

At various points throughout this article specifics of inspection have been 
discussed (such as the fact that “cheating” during the earlier stages constitutes 
no danger, and how atomic weapons manufacture can be controlled, ete.). Every 
indication is that inspection will work. As Emery Reeves pointed out eloquently 
in his book, The Anatomy of Peace, we did not say, “it can’t be done”? when the 
tremendous problem of developing an atomic bomb in an incredibly short time 
‘was facing us; we said, “it had to be done,” and we did it. The same held true 
in all technical matters relating to the last war; repeatedly what seemed 
“impossible” was achieved. 

Now, we are faced with a logical, technical problem—the problem of apply- 
ing adequate methods of control and inspection in each country, eventually to 
make impossible secret arming for war. It is a problem which seems soluble. 
Let us not defeat ourselves in advance. 
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Finally, it must be remembered that troops and other personnel are a basic, 
major element in warfare. Arming and training large numbers of men for 
war is a large-sc2’e operation, just as is the manufacturing of weapons for 
these troops. Carefully planned ont inspection will be certain to disclose any 
such activity. And, as pointed out repeatedly, the psychological antiwar effects 
of this program will tend to make people in all participating countries more 
and more reluctant to join in any war-making plan their government may decide 
upon. At the least, the chances are that one or more persons will consider it 
their duty to disclose any secret plans that may be begun. More probably, such 
plans would simply not stand a chance of being put into action. 

10. Objection—Communism is a world-wide threat. If we join the Russians 
in a disarmament plan, we shall no longer have the power to oppose the spread 
of communism. Meanwhile, the Soviet will continue aiding the various Com- 
munist parties throughout the world, and fostering revolution. Thus communism 
may engulf the world. To avoid this catastrophe we must continue arming and 
use our might to save civilization and our way of life. 

Reply—First of all, a mutual (and international) disarmament plan would 
eliminate one of the Soviet’s most frequently used talking points: That the 
United States is out to dominate the world by force of arms, and bleed the 
world for the further advantage of the already “bloated” American capitalists. 

Second, every country would continue to maintain internal police forces, so 
no nation would be any more open to revolution than it was before. 

Third, with both the Soviet and the United States (and all other nations) 
acting to eliminate armed violence as a ‘means of settling the world-wide ideo- 
logical conflict, that conflict will then be settled by nonviolent means. As 
pointed out previously, the conflict will no longer be the life-and-death matter 
it is today, but rather an intense, though saner, competition of ideas and tech- 
niques. Naturally, to some extent, economic power and propaganda will play 
a role in this competition. Also, the United States and the Soviet will each 
try to set an example of success for the rest of the world to emulate. 

Surely we are as well equipped or better equipped than the Soviet, in the 
spheres of economic power and propaganda and in our faith in our way of life, 
not to have to fear the outcome of this competition. As for the Soviet aid to 
Communist parties, should it continue, there is no reason why we cannot aid 
pro-free-enterprise propaganda in those countries as a means of countering the 
Soviet. Such a competition of ideas should be welcomed. 

To put it bluntly, those who advance this argument are, in effect, saying that 
Soviet communism, either because it is a more successful system or more attrac- 
tive for other reasons, will appeal to more people than a free-enterprise demo- 
cratic system. Therefore, these objectors say, we must arm and build arma- 
ments to force the world to do what we want, to choose democratic free enter- 
prise which will also be to their (the other countries’) ‘advantage. Such lack 
of faith in our principles is as deplorable as is the implied avowal of violence and 
force as a means of settling conflicts of opinion. 

Fourth, the spread of communism, as has been repeatedly pointed out by men 
of discerning and of various political colorations, is primarily dependent on the 
continuation of substandard conditions of living for the mass of the people, and 
on glaring inequalities in economic organization. Communism appeals to people 
suffering from these conditions as a means of raising their standards and giving 
them a fairer share of their respective countries’ wealth, The strongest way to 
combat the spread of communism is to help raise other people’s standards of 
living, to help make it possible for other nations’ industries to produce more 
effectively and in greater abundance so as to meet the needs of their peoples. 

The “Armies for Peace” plan will make possible increased international 
cooperation to help raise standards of living everywhere, and gradually modify 
and improve existing political and economic systems to adjust more and more to 
human needs, desires, and aims, both material and eppreua It is thus, and 
not by armed might, that civilization can be “‘saved.” 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. That will conclude the witnesses for this 
morning. 

We will stand in recess until half past 2 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee stood in recess until 
2:30 p. m. that same day. ‘an 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The session reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. : 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mrs. Hayford, please. 

Mrs. Hayford, for the record, will you identify yourself, please? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JANE L. HAYFORD, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
WORLD ORGANIZATION OF MOTHERS OF ALL NATIONS, INC. 


Mrs. Hayrorp. My name is Jane L. Hayford. I am the national 
director of the World Organization of Mothers of all Nations, the 
initials of which are WOMAN, Inc. We are chartered in the State 
of New York, with our international headquarters at 16 East Sixty- 
second Street, New York City. 


SUPPORT OF SENATE RESOLUTION 133 


Our organization, while in sympathy with other resolutions before 
your committee that seek a more effective international organization 
support in particular the specific ABC plan for revision of the Unite 
Nations, as embodied in Senate Resolution 133, Eighty-first Congress, 
and Senate Concurrent Resolution 50, Kightieth Congress. | 

In the unavoidable absence of our chairman, Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son, may I ask permission to insert in the record an editorial article 
by Miss Thompson published in the current February issue of the 
Ladies Home Journal. This article describes the background and 
program of our organization. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Without objection, it will be inserted. 

(The article above-referred, submitted by Mrs. Hayford, is as 
follows :) 


/ 
THE PROGRESS OF A JOURNAL EDITORIAL 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


The history of a single article in the Ladies’ Home Journal throws immense 
light on the minds of women in many countries. That editorial, written by 
myself, some 244 years ago, and called If No One Else—-We, the Mothers, exco- 
riated the second historical failure to create a system of world collective security 
which could even conceivably guarantee world peace, and suggested that women 
should not so easily as men relinquish faith in an ancient dream’s being realized, 
but should rally around a definite, practical program for strengthening the United 
Nations. 

It is significant that prior to World War II the peace movements which 
attracted women were predominantly pacifist, working in each country for 
disarmament, against military budgets, and hoping to gain peace largely by 
emphasizing the evil of war. All of them failed, as in a world without effective 
security they will always fail. Denmark was not spared invasion because after 
World War I she disarmed entirely, while Switzerland, whose constitution itself 
prohibits her to attack any nation or to join in any other nation’s war, was per- 
haps the most formidable fortress of Europe and was spared attack. The dis- 
armament of some nations while others are armed does not promise peace, but 
offers temptation. The right to self-defense is an inherent right, for persons and 
peoples, and it is also a necessity of culture, for without it bullies and gangsters 
would rule the world. 

The recognition of this is a sign of the growing political maturity of women, 
away from an emotional and negative pacifism, toward a realization that the 
abolition of war must furnish all with the right to security while granting none 
the right to aggression. 

e@ 
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The people of the world have always recognized war as evil. But they have 
also felt it a worse evil to be conquered and to have the civilization of their 
ancestors and of themselves obliterated, while repeatedly, in history, the envies 
or grievances of peoples have driven them to seek equity or redress by force of 
arms. Security for all, aggression for none, is the fundamental thesis of the 
United Nations. But the structure of that body does not guarantee that the 
thesis will ever become a reality. For to make the thesis real, one sovereign 
right—the right to wage aggressive war—must be banned by all nations, and an 
international power must exist to see that the ban is observed. A verbal pledge 
is a mere platitude. In short, there must be a law, a judge, and a policeman, and 
it is precisely these that the United Nations does not provide. 

Even 2% years ago, when the article I refer to was published, the official world 
was falling into a fatalistic acceptance of the impossibility of creating a work- 
able system of collective security. 

The response to that article indicated the intensity of the concern of women 
everywhere with the problem of war or peace. More than 4,000 American women 
wrote in asking what they could do. As the weeks passed, copies of the Journal 
reached subscribers abroad and more than 2,000 women wrote from Australia, 
Cuba, Colombia, Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and Sweden: 
“Let us do something to express the demands of women on the world’s statesmen.” 

And then women sprang up to help, and out of an article came the movement 
called WOMAN—World Organization of the Mothers of All Nations. 

It seemed to us that the first thing to be done was to be specific. We believed 
that peace required a political program, aimed at securing the minimum neces- 
sities for a workable system of mutual security. It is, for instance, a good thing 
to foster understanding between the peoples by international congresses and 
exchange of, students. But great wars do not arise because of lack of under- 
standing; the lack of understanding is fostered by the imminence or danger 
of war. 

It is also a good and necessary thing to work for an improvement of the econo- 
mies of all nations, and a more just distribution of the world’s raw materials. 
But poverty and inequity are also the result of war, and of the apprehension of 
war, and rich states as well as poor have waged aggressive. wars. 

Historically, long periods of peace have been achieved in only two ways: (1) 
dominations of the world by a single state; and (2) the maintenance of an 
equilibrium of forces, or balance of power. 

Organized states are powers, and in one sense all international politics are 
power politics. Among the powers which all states possess is the power to 
wage war. Were the world dominated and controlled by a single great state, 
international war would become impossible. This concept of how to get perma- 
nent peace was Hitler’s—and the Stalinist ideal, as far as peace is concerned, 
is the same. The Communists have always argued that there will be war until 
the whole world is under the domination of a single power—the Soviet Union. 

Leaving all other considerations aside—such a world would be a brutal despot- 
ism and a cultural wilderness, and in the end it would surely crack up, as the 
most brilliant historic example, that of Rome, eventually cracked up in the Dark 
Ages—the additional horror is that the road to such a peace is paved by the 
most hideous intervening wars, international and civil. 

The other way in which long periods of peace have endured is by an equilibrium 
of power forces. The world has been divided; the great powers have possessed 
untrammeled warmaking powers; but the balance between them has been such 
that war has been an unfavorable risk. 

It is actually that condition of equilibrium, and not the United Nations, which 
is divided into two great power blocs led by the United States of America and 
the U. S .S. R. Each fears and distrusts the other; each anticipates that the 
other may strike. But neither under present conditions dares do so. For the risk 
to each is too great. 

But such a peace—actually an armed truce—is highly precarious. It might 
be broken at any time by an unbalance of the equilibrium, as power shifts and 
nations change sides as China is doing. 

The third way to lasting peace has absorbed the minds of philosophers and 
statesmen for centuries. That course provides for voluntary agreement to sub- 
stitute enforceable law for naked power. It does not require a world govern- 
ment beyond one single world law; a law against aggression and preparation for 
aggression. The police power is taken away from arbitrary authority and is 
made subject to law. 
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But it is essential that the police power be at all times the instrument of the 
law, otherwise police would be not the protectors of the community but its. 
scourge. 

Even within domestic communities, the primary law is against aggression and 
preparation for aggression. No matter how convinced you may be that your 
neighbor has stolen your silver, you may not enter his house by force to get it 
back; and no matter how unkindly life has treated you, you may not redress. 
even a just grievance by resort to force. No one may possess a tank, a bomber, or 
even a tommy gun, and the possession of such weapons would be evidence of 
intention to commit crime. 

So here you have the minimum of what is necessary to keep the peace by 
Midecead contract, between the citizen and the state, or between one state and 
another: 

There must be a law against aggression and preparation for aggression. 

The latter must define what and how many weapons are legitimate for the 
defense of any country until the police come. Obviously there must be in- 
spection. 

Obviously, too, no state can veto the operation of a law it has once accepted, 
nor sit in judgment on its qwn case. 

The thoughts that went into the formulation of a program for WOMAN 
included this: The Security Council should be more representative. There 
should be a permanent place on it for the small nations. 

WOMAN then formulated its five demands for the reform of the United 
Nations: An enlargement of the Security Council; a law against aggression 
and preparation for aggression; an international supreme court to judge offenses 
of the latter; an international police force to move if the court’s orders were 
not accepted; and the waiving of the veto in cases of aggression and prepara- 
tion for aggression. 

It may be, and was argued that if an international force were called into 
play against any great state, that, in itself, would be war. But just as an 
equilibrium of forces sustains peace as long as the risk of upsetting it is too 
great, so the risk of opposing Judgment by war would always be too great. The 
preponderance of force would always be on the side of law. So would world 
opinion. 

Since these ideas and specific demands were launched, vast numbers of mer 
and women have taken them up. Twenty-two Senators support them in prin- 
ciple. Arguments against WOMAN’s demands are that they are utopian or that 
the Russians will not accept them. 

Every great step forward in human progress was once utopian. And no one 
can foresee what the future of any idea may be. There is no iron curtain through 
which ideas cannot percolate, even if they are spread by attacks upon them. 
There is the Voice of America to spread ideas. 

WOMAN does not maintain that communism and democracy cannot live in 
the same world. As women we are conscious of the infinite variety between 
members of the same family—in our own children. We maintain that armed 
and lawless communism and armed and lawless anything else cannot in the 
long run live peacefully together in the same world. 

WOMAN was not created by the author of the previous Journal article, and 
this one. It was created by the response of readers and their demand that 
the promise of centuries at last be brought to pass—before the next world war. 


Mrs. Hayrorp. Mr. Chairman, I am a mother of four sons, two of 
whom are war veterans, I know I am expressing the fears and be- 
wilderment of millions of mothers, confronted with the obvious fact 
that although we stand today in the very shadow of onrushing atomic 
catastrophe, virtually nothing is being done by our Government and 
the governments of our Allied Nations to stop this catastrophe. 


POWER OF UNITED STATES IRRESISTIBLE 


More than 4 years have passed since the Hiroshima atomic bomb. 
During these precious years, the United States Government had a 
monopoly of atomic energy. The power of the United States was 
irresistible, and four-fifths of the world was ready to support us in 
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any just and effective action to remove the atomic cloud gathering 
over the homes of the world, and to lift the back-breaking load of 
the armament race. What has our Government done to meet the 
problem of the atomic threat? It has made a great historic pro- 
posal, the Baruch plan. But then it permitted this proposal to be 
smothered in 240 meetings of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. Today we and Soviet Russia are feverishly building 
an even more terrifying bomb—the hydrogen bomb. In a year or 
two, no city in the world will be safe from the threat of utter de- 
struction. | 

Today, the power of the United States is still irresistible. The sup- 
port of the overwhelming power of most of the world is still assured 
to us, for any just and effective measures for the salvation of the 
world. And yet, virtually nothing is being done to stop effectively 
the race in hydroesn bombs. . 


ACTION REQUIRED 


More and more mothers are turning to. their national leaders, in 
Congress and outside, demanding the answer to this question: What 
are you doing, and what do you expect to do in the immediate future, 
to avert the threat of annihilation of 50,000,000 Americans? 

There are some who advocate appeasement of Soviet Russia. We 
are opposed to appeasement of potential aggressors because we know 
from bitter experience that out of appeasement can only come a bigger 
war a few years later. There are others who wish to buy Soviet 
Russia’s agreement to international controls by gigantic loans and gifts 
of billions of dollars. We favor any intelligent action that may bring 
better relations between Soviet Russia and the United States. But 
we know that a far more radical solution is needed, for peace cannot 
be bought on the installment plan, 

There are others who advocate a preventive war against Soviet 
Russia now, while America still has an overwhelming superiority 
of atomic bombs, enough to oe 50 Russian key centers and 
paralyze Russia for decades. We, the mothers of America, oppose 
a preventive war against the mothers of Russia. For us, the killing of 
a single Russian child in such a preventive war would be a crime 
against humanity. 


STRONG UN NEEDED 


There is a third way, which is not a way of appeasement nor pre- 
ventive war. This is the only way to save the world. It lies in the 
establishment of a stronger United Nations, so designed that the 
western powers could never attack a peaceful Soviet Russia and 
Soviet Russia could never threaten the peace of the rest of the world. 
The hope of the world lies in the United Nations—but not the pres- 
ent impotent, veto-ridden United Nations. We, the mothers, demand 
the kind of United Nations in which peace cannot be vetoed by in- 
ternational gangsters, where specific and concrete measures for the 
elimination of the atomic and armament race are enforced by an in- 
ternational police force, under the authority of a world court. And 
such an international organization must be established with Russia if 
possible, without Russia if necessary, although always open to Russia 
should she choose to join later, when she realizes that a single nation 
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cannot defy the lawfully organized might of the rest of the world. 
This can be done now, if only our Government has the will to do it. 


FAILURE OF STATE DEPARTMENT TO ASSERT LEADERSHIP 


We, the mothers, want to know from our Secretary of State the 
answer to this question: Why is it that our State Department A pela 
so stubbornly in defending the present paralyzed United Nations, 
whose obvious defects can favor only aggressors? Why do they 
oppose any and all proposals to transform the United Nations Charter 
from a timid, hypocritical document into an effective instrument for 
peace? Why did they produce under article 51.a shaky military alli- 
ance of the Atlantic Pact, when under the same article 51 they had a 
God-given opportunity to establish a world pact under a lawful world 
authority, with a world judge and a world policeman, of such over- 
whelming power, moral, atomic, and military, that no nation could 
defy it? 

his failure by our State Department to act is moral defeatism of 
the most abject kind, out of which can only come war. 

As I consider that every month we lose to the Soviet rulers may be 
paid by generations of American tears, all other questions raised by 
the antirevisionists in defense of the veto, in justification of the ab- 
sence of a world law and an international police force, not to speak of 
the many and sundry legal technicalities advanced—all such objec- 
tions become not only irrelevant bu irreverent. For are we and our 
children to perish from atomic blasts because of the legalistic scrupu- 
losities of the architects of the veto, whose ee of authorship is 
greater than their fear of onrushing catastrophe ? 

WOMAN, Inc., demands immediate action and concrete action. 
We are not seeking a parliament of man, nor an exclusive union of a 
few states. This is not necessary, and there is no time. We are not 
seeking “world government” beyond the limits of a single law against 
aggression and armament for aggression. We do not believe that a 
single uniform world, with world laws to compel all states and socie- 
ties to conform to a single pattern, would either be a free world, or 
would be compatible. with cultural developments. We see the world 
as a house of many mansions, many peoples, and many conceivable 
forms of government and economic order, each of which may be good 
or reasonably satisfactory to one nation or another, accordmg to its 
deep-rooted customs and stage of historical development. We do not 
wish to see international interference in the domestic affairs of states. 
On the contrary, we wish to ban such interference, wherever it in- 
cludes unilateral military aid of any kind outside the collective sys- 
tem. But we wish to see a world order replace the present world 
anarchy, in which each people will be free to work out its own des- 
tinies in security. 

Gentlemen, we of WOMAN, speaking, we know, for many thou- 
sands and, we are convinced, for untold millions of women, who 
above all other interests in the world are charged by nature to be the 
nurturers and protectors of their childreh, and thus of the human 
race, beg you to instruct our Government to take the lead in propos- 
ing such a reorganization of the United Nations as will lift the pres- 
ent spell of defeatism and fear. If we must have a show-down with 
the Soviet Union, let it be on this issue—on the issue of peace under 
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law—a bad issue for them to resist; a strong issue for the renewal of 
our own faith in a new moral order. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mrs. Hayford. 

Mrs. Demarest, please. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, Mrs. Demarest, please? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VICTORIA BOOTH DEMAREST, PRESIDENT 
. OF THE WORLD ASSOCIATION OF MOTHERS FOR PEACE, INC. 


_ Mrs. Demarest. Mr. Chairman, my name is Victoria Booth Demar- 
est. I ama granddaughter of William and Catherine Booth, found- 
ers of the Salvation Army, and an ordained minister of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 

I come before you on behalf of the mothers and children of the 
world. This I feel I have the right to do, since I am a mother of a 

large family, stepmother of three war veterans, Gold Star Mother, 
and also the founder and president of the World Association of Moth- 
-ers for Peace, a religious, nonprofit movement to organize mothers 
of all races, nations, and faiths that together they may pray, work, 
and raise their children for the furtherance of world peace and good 
will. I speak for the millions of mothers whose voices cannot be 
heard. others and children are too often forgotten in the affairs 
of state. Their voices are only heard when raised in the agony re- 
‘sultant upon war, and then it is too late. The hydrogen bomb makes 
it imperative that their voices now be heard. 

The World Association of Mothers for Peace is very young. How- 
ever, 32 States and the District of Columbia are already represented 
‘by its membership. It also has some hundreds of active members 
in Japan, Brazil, Chile, Australia, Germany, and other countries. We 
mothers of America are concerned with peace not only for our own 
‘country, but for the whole world. 


PROPOSALS OF MOTHERS FOR PEACE 


Briefly, our program is spelled out by the word “peace”: P—a 
prayer union of mothers of the world. Senator Sparkman in his 
address on the 8th of July, in which he presented Senate Resolution 
133, said that one cause for our era of turmoil was “not enough reli- 
gion.” The primary causes of war are spiritual forces, those of fear, 
hate, prejudice, and suspicion. They should be combatted by other 
spiritual forces, those of faith and patience, understanding and cour- 
age. Good is still more powerful than evil. We will prove this to 
be true if we only have the supreme courage of translating it into 
practice. 

E in our program stands for the education of mothers and children 
in the ways of peace. A stands for assisting mothers and children 
who are war victims, also displaced persons in other countries and in 
our own country. C stands for cooperation with movements work- 
ing to strengthen the United Nations. It is in connection with this 
section of our program that I am about to testify for the ABC plan 
of revision of the United Nations embodied in Senate Resolution 133. 
The last letter, E, is the word “peace” stands in our program for es- 
tablishing communication between the mothers of the world that they 
may learn to know each other, exchange ideas and programs for peace, 
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and be mutually encouraged and inspired to build the forces of peace 
in their own countries and throughout the world. 


SUPPORT FOR SENATE RESOLUTION 133 


' Briefly, the purpose of Resolution 133 is to abolish the veto right 
in matters of defined aggression and preparation for aggression; 
establish a world court of law to which peace-loving states will have 
recourse in matters of dispute; to create a world police force, tyranny 
proof, and by all means evolve a plan for the international control 
of atomic energy that it may be used for the good of humanity and 
not for its destruction. 


HYDROGEN BOMB 


Mr. Chairman, no nation should have the veto right in matters of 
on of preparation for aggression. However, it has become 
absolutely necessary that the United Nations Security Council define 
the terms “aggression” and “preparation for aggression.” This it 
will no doubt do. In this connection may I say that I do not see how 
by any conceivable argument the hydrogen bomb can be considered a 
weapon of defense. The Maginot line, of what now seem ancient 
days, could be so considered, but the hydrogen bomb would be used 
only on countries other than our own. That is why other nations — 
may well construe the creation of such a weapon as an aggressive 
threat to peace. Its existence can only create fear, and as the Scrip- 
tures state, fear brings that which you fear upon you. 

The conquest of the air has blotted out all frontiers. Bombs fall 
indiscriminately on mothers and children, on nurseries and hospitals. 
It would seem that there is only one form of war in an atomic age and 
that is aggressive war. It is easier to outlaw war itself than any 
particular form of it or any specific weapon of destruction. Besides, 
to spend billions in the construction of the hydrogen bomb and then 
not use it or outlaw it is titantic waste of the people’s money. More- 
over, how can this act of building the hydrogen bomb be taken by 
Russia as convincing argument for her disarmament and yet that is 
the implication of the statements made by the Secretary of State if 
he has been correctly quoted. 

The decision to build the hydrogen bomb concerns not only every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, but every man, woman, 
and child in the whole world. This is an act which affects the whole 
of the human race, and it seems to me that the American people should 
have had a voice in the decision forits making. The hydrogen bomb is 
not a weapon of war, but a machine of annihilation. It is no longer 
a question of war or peace which is facing us, but annihilation or 
peace. We thought that with an atom bomb we could make Russia 
come to terms. Russia has made an atom bomb. We think that with 
a hydrogen bomb we can make Russia come to terms. Russia will 
make a hydrogen bomb. We have reached the ultimate. We can go 
no farther along this road. It seems to me there is only one course 
of action open to us; that is, to walk along another road, the road of 

eace and good will to all men as proclaimed on the day of Christ’s 
birth, Let us walk this road by stubbornly seeking agreement with 
Russia on the ABC plan. 
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ABOLISH THE VETO 


In view of what I have said concerning the atom and hydrogen 
bombs, it is certainly essential that the abolishment of the veto in 
matters of aggression and preparation for aggression and a world 
police force, as proposed in Resolution 133, be substituted for such 
weapons of annihilation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no doubt of paramount importance to this com- 
mittee that the United States of America, the strongest nation in the 
world, automatically has the moral responsibility of protecing the 
smaller and weaker nations. Those weaker nations would be utterly 
devastated, even annihilated, by an atomic war. Hence our ines- 
capable duty of creating a world court of law, a world judge, and a 
world policeman for their protection. Under article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, we can extend the Atlantic Pact into a world pact 
under lawful authority and open to all. This seems our only and 
last chance of achieving peace. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it should be the primary pur- 
pose of our foreign policy to take the steps, as outlined in the ABC 
plan, namely, to abolish the veto in reference to aggression, to limit 
armaments, to create an international police force, and to break the 
stalemate with Russia on the question of international control of 
_atomicenergy. I would further add that it appears to be the duty of 
our Government, not only to our own nation but to all of humanity, 
unceasingly to seek discussion with Russia with the ultimate objective 
of the destruction of all atomic weapons. Our discussions should be 
based, as stated in our Declaration of Independence, on the rights 
of all men to life, iberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The mothers 
and children of the world have a right to survival and to peace. 

Undoubtedly the ABC plan presents some difficulties, but when has 
America hesitated because of difficulties? Our country’s very exist- 
ence and form of government is the result of seemingly impossible 
undertakings by men of vision and courage. America itself is the 
achievement of pioneers. Today our country is challenged by the 
whole world to be, as a nation, a pioneer for world peace. Our posi- 
tion of world leadership spirtually, economically, and politically is 
inescapable and universally recognized. It involves responsibility 
such as no nation in all history has had to shoulder. Let us worthily 
shoulder that responsibility. We must not fail humanity. We must 
not fail the mothers and children of the world, who in their fear and 
helplessness are primarily looking to us. Should we rely only on 
human wisdom and courage, which necessarily are limited, we will 
fail, but if, as stated on our coins, we put our trust in God, we will not 
fail. With His help, we can and we must achieve the seemingly im- 
possible and bring peace to our tortured world. 

I thank you. . 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We appreciate your coming. 

Mrs. Nugent, please. 

Mrs. Nugent, will you identify yourself for the record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LILLIAN NUGENT, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Mrs. Nugent. My name is Lillian Nugent. Iam from Rutherford, 


N. J., and I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for permitting me to appear here today. 
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I am here because I am the mother of three sons who served in 
World War II and the grandmother of four children who will be 
called upon to serve in subsequent wars, and we may have many if 
we do not inaugurate a foreign policy that will consider Americans 
first, just as Russia considers Russians first, just as England considers 
Englishmen first. ee 

I want our great heritage, the divinely inspired American Constitu- 
tion, kept intact for my grandchildren and all children so that they 
may enjoy the freedom and privileges that our founding fathers be- 
queathed to us. The dominant motive of our founding fathers was 
to establish a society where individual liberty should be forever 
secure. 


OPPOSITION TO SUPRAGOVERN MENT 


Gentlemen, this liberty would very quickly disappear under a supra- 
government invested with the power to tax the individual citizen. 
The power to tax is the power to destroy, just as much today as it was 
in the day of Karl Marx, when he advised his followers to use this 
method to destroy their victims. And what consternation there would 
be among Americans when individuals would be arrested by world 
government police for breaking world government laws. Laws, mind 
you, that would be made by a world government legislature in which 
Americans would have less than one-seventh of the representation. 

With all the subversive elements in our country clamoring for lifting 
restrictions on immigration, one gathers that all their relatives and 
friends want to come here. Can you imagine what it will be like 
under a world government when world citizens may pass freely in and 
out of our country. It is a safe bet that more would pass in than 
out, and either our country would become an American India or native 
Americans would have to move to another country either voluntarily 
or by order. 

It doesn’t take too keen an imagination to envision a small rebellion 
being instigated, thus giving a seemingly justifiable reason for a mass 
deportation order. This, you remember, has happened in other coun- 
tries. The proponents of world government are loud in their assur- 
ances that this plan is sure to bring peace. We with good memories 
remember that the proponents of lend-lease were just as sure that 
their plan was the only sure road leading to peace. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT NO ROAD TO PEACE 


No, gentlemen, world government is not the road to peace. The very 
fact that once a nation joins, it cannot secede and the world govern- 
ment army could be used against any nation that endeavored to with- 
draw, would lead to civil wars and I don’t want my grandchildren 
mixed up in civil war, and I’m sure you don’t want your grandchildren 
in them either. 

The attorney general of New Jersey, Theodore D. Parsons, stated 
in a letter to an opponent of world government: 


- I am in thorough accord with your sentiments. The best way to fight com- 
munism is to protect the Constitution of the United States. 


To sacrifice our divinely inspired American Constitution for a 
godless world government constitution would be a crime against 
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humanity. Then the great example of a free people would be lost te 
the nations of the world. because we ourselves would then no longer 
be free, but would be a subject nation. Our liberty, the most precious 
possession of any peop’ will be gone forever. | 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mrs. Nugent, we 
appreciate your coming. 

rs. Walter B. Johnston, please. | 
Mrs. Johnston, will you identify yourself for the record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELISE F. JORNSTON, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL SECURITY 


Mrs. JoHnston. My name is Mrs. Elise French Johnston. I am 
here representing the National Society for Constitutional Security. 

I am going to reverse the order of my remarks. 

For 20 years, the slogans for utopia, “World peace,” “World gov- 
ernment,” “World currency,” “World police,” have been part of the 
patter of Marxian Socialists of every hue from “parlor pink” to Rus- 
sian Red. All these groups and individuals responsible for our rapid 
march down the road to Marxian socialism are the noisy and politically 
powerful proponents of the bills now before Congress. They follow 
the Hitler technique: “Tell a big lie often enough and the public wilt 
believe it.” Socialists talk peace and lead their people to war. Presi- 
dent Truman has not signed a peace treaty since World War II and 
has not relinquished all his wartime powers. ‘ We are told we are in 
a cold war and in the same breath told to surrender our veto power to 
nations who have adopted rules of conduct which make a virtue of lies 
and deceit. Why should the United States trust any nation which is 
governed by men who have adopted the immoral code of Marxian 
socialism? What ideological friends has the United States? Only 
Switzerland, which firmly refuses to join the United Nations or the 
Atlantic Pact. 

That the role of federation is not simple, is proved by Switzerland. 
Commencing her transition in the a nr 3 century, Switzerland 
was torn by bitter civil war for 500 years. Her present constitution 
dates from 1874. Socialists feed on war. Are they relying on civil 
wars on an international scale to keep themselves in power? Wilt 
these international civil wars last 500 years? 


-SOCIALISM AND WAR 


Why do Socialists like war? The answer issimple. Socialism does 
not work. It doesnot pay. Europe is bankrupt because she has been 
under socialistic controls for 50 years. Two socialistic Presidents 
have changed the United States from a solvent Nation into a Nation 
staggering under public debt. 

ur ieee foreign expenses today, heavy enough to lead us to 
eventual bankruptcy, are outside of the United Nations and could be 
continued if we withdrew from the United Nations tomorrow. I refer 
to our military occupation costs in Germany and Japan and our ECA 
program. I repeat, we cannot carry a heavier burden of loans, ECA, 
and military costs if we are to survive. That explains the pressure to 
change our status as an independent Nation. We are to be destroyed 
by such changes and the enemies of our present Constitution and our 
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free-enterprise system clap their hands at this unholy scheme. Our 
enemies within are today more dangerous than our enemies outside 
our border. The public at last is beginning to recognize names and 
faces. The millions who refused to vote in the straw battles of almost 
identical party platforms are stirring. There is a storm brewing 
which is going to sweep right through the Halls of Congress. 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The issues, thank God, are clear at last. We are promised a vague 
utopia called world peace or world security. In exchange, we are 
asked to give up our national sovereignty, our national independence— 
we relinquish control of our currency, our immigration laws, our tax- 
ing powers, our tariffs, and our political freedoms as guaranteed to us 
by the United States Constitution. In both plans we, the great United 
States, will be hopelessly out-voted and must lose our living standards 
and our political freedom. 

Gentlemen, we refuse to be frightened by talk of atomic warfare. 
Our ancestors ran the risk of roasting alive in their cabins with yell- 
ing Indians waiting outside to torture them to death by slower, more 
dreadful methods. Death by fire, death by atomic bombs, death by 
cancer are all unpleasant. In fact, I do not like the thought of dying 
at any time for any reason. Nevertheless, I still live by the maxim 
in my first-grade copybook, “The coward dies a thousand deaths; the 
brave man dies but once.” The future is in the hands of God, but the 
present is ours. Freedom is for the brave, and we stand firm. Gen- 
tlemen, may God give you wisdom and courage to match ours, and 
this great Nation will survive—free, generous, powerful—a beacon 
of light in this dark world. 

In 1776, if the slogan “Peace at any price” had been popular, this 
Nation would not have been founded. We are willing to fight as our 
ancestors fought, but not under a world flag for a composite pattern 
of Asiatic and African ideologies in which we will be a minority group. 
The veto power of the United States in the Security Council must not 
be given up. Ere long we, of the five permanent members, may be 
standing alone for the preservation of our American way of life, and 
our veto power will be vital. 

Last spring the American a as felt frustrated in their efforts to 
make a success of the United Nations because one member of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council blocked proposals for 
what we considered constructive action by an excessive use of the 
veto power. In that mood of frustration, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 52 was presented in the Senate on legislative day, June 2, 1949. 


VETO PROTECTS UNITED STATES 


Our annoyance when others used the veto merely emphasized the 
importance of the veto for our own protection should the situation 
change and another nation suggest plans of action dangerous to the 
United States and possibly to the peace of the world. 

The tide of events has moved swiftly since June 1949. The ideo. 
_logieal complexion and political commitments of all four permanent 
members of the Security Council are now definitely antagonistic to 
the concepts on which this Nation was founded. The United States 
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in the near future may need the right of veto to save our own Nation 
from destruction and the whole world from catastrophe. 

Even last spring politicians and publicists were using the phrase 
“cold war,” and since that time four permanent members in the Secu- 
rity Council have turned more and more to socialism and ever further 
away from political freedom as we Americans know it. 


SAFEGUARDS IN UN CHARTER 


Surely this is no time to weaken the safeguards Congress thought 
vital to our own security when United States membership in the 
United Nations organization came into effect on October 24, 1945. 

The United States of America joined the United Nations Organiza- 
tion because the text of the United Nations Charter contained the six 
following safeguards: 

(a) The United States retained its right of sovereignty when it 
joined the United Nations Organization. . 

(6) The text of the United Nations Charter did not authorize the 
United Nations Organization to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
its members. 

(c) The United States became one of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, each to have one vote. 

(dz) The unanimous vote of all five permanent members of the 
Security Council was required before any action could be taken. 

(e) The functions of the Assembly, where the United States with 
one vote could be outnumbered, were to be purely passive and confined 
to recommendations and initiating studies. 

(f) The text of the United Nations Charter clearly stated the 
impossibility of altering the text without the unanimous vote of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council. 

For the sake of clarity, the text of the United Nations Charter cov- 
ering these six points are listed as A, B, C, D, E, F in the appendix 
attached to this statement. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 IS UNDESIRABLE 


Fundamental and undesirable changes in the structure of the United 
Nations Charter are contemplated in this Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 52. 

First, the passive character of the functions of the United Nations 
Assembly now limited to initiating studies and making recommenda- 
tions are to be changed. See appendix E. The Assembly is to assume 
lawmaking and warmaking powers. | 

This is important and dangerous to the United States, as this 
country has no veto power in the United Nations Assembly and only 
one vote. The United States would be helpless in the inevitable log- 
rolling, regional animositiés and temporary and shifting voting 
blocks of small nations who might be intimated and even bribed by 
Jarger nations. 

The calm atmosphere of the Assembly as a forum where all nations 
may be heard and enlightened public opinion formed will be lost in 
the din of political strife and intrigue, thus cruelly weakening the. 
effectiveness of the entire United Nations Organization. 
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Therefore, we urge a careful analysis of the proposed changes in 
the functions of the United Nations Assembly as set forth in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 52. We respectfully petition the Senate to 
oppose Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 as a threat, not only to the 
safety of the United States, but to the future effectiveness of the United 
Nations in its primary purpose to preserve peace. 

Second, Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 contains a second undesir- 
able change in the text of the United Nations Charter in the proposed 
weakening of the veto power in the Security Council whose five perma- 
nent members are: Russia, China, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, France, and the United States. 

As written, the United Nations Charter clearly states unanimous 
vote by all five permanent members of the Security Council is required 
before action can be taken. As all measures for economic warfare and 
the direction of armed forces are directly in the hands of the Security 
Council, the only hope of maintaining peace is to retain this wise 
provision of the original charter. See appendix E and F. Article 46 
of the Charter states: : 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the military staff committee. 

Now let us examine the text of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, 
which reiterates three times the proposal that the Assembly shall at 
times usurp the power now limited to the Security Council and act 
with three instead of five members of the Security Council to make 
war by coming to the aid of a victim of attack. 

The gentlemen introducing Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 are 
optimists. They assume the United States will always be selected to 
serve as one of the three nations chosen from the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. They also assume the United States will 
always be in agreement with the wishes of a two-thirds majority of the 
membership of the United Nations Assembly. On these two amazing 
assumptions these gentlemen are willing to throw away our own safety 
and influence by relinquishing our right of veto as one of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council. | 

The entire purpose of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 is funda- 
mentally extra legal and dishonest. It proposes two fundamental 
changes in the Charter of the United Nations by a method forbidden 
in the Charter itself: Chapter XVIII, amendments, article 109, para- 
graph 2: | | 

Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote of 
the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of the members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

The folly of trusting the future of our great nation to the actions 
of politicians of other countries sitting in the seats of power on the 
United Nations is tragic but celar. Can we expect other nations to 
be wiser than our own elected members of Congress? Can we expect 
politicians of other nations to respect us when our own elected Mem- 
bers of Congress have the audacity to urge congressional approval of 
this extra legal action to change the text of the United Nations 
Charter? 

It is my firm conviction that it would be a fatal mistake to give 
the Assembly of the United Nations lawmaking and warmaking 
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powers, as the United States has no veto power in the Assembly 
and only one vote. 

It is my firm convinction the United States must keep its full veto 
ower in the Security Council. That is possible even though all 
our other permanent members of the Security Council agree to 

change that section of the text of the United Nations Charter. The 
United States must vehemently oppose such proposals and Congress 
must go on record as determined to defend the present status of the 
United States as one of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council with veto powers as defined in the original text of the Charter. 
See appendix D. 

Opposition to Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 and all current or 
future bills which make similar proposals dangerous to the security 
of the of the United States is of paramount importance. 


APPENDIX TO PART I 


A. Chapter I, article 2: 

(1) ‘The organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
its members.” 

(4) “All members shall refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations.” 

B. (7) “Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state or shall require the members to submit such matters to 
settlement under the present Charter, but this principle shall not prejudice 
the application of enforcement measures under chapter VII.” 

C. Chapter V, Article 25, the Security Council: 

(1) “The Security Council shall consist of 11 members of the United Nations. 
The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America shall be permanent members of the Security Council.” 

(3) “Each member of the Security Council shall have one representative.” 

D. Chapter V, article 27: 

(1) “Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote.” 

(3) “Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members; provided that, in decisions under chapter VI, and under 
paragraph 3 of article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting.” 

Chapter VII, article 41: 

“The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of 
armed force are to be.employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call 
upon the members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may 
include complete or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the 
severance of diplomatic relations.” 

Chapter VII, article 42: 

“Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, 
and other operations by air, sea, or land forces of members of the United 
Nations.” 

E. Chapter IV, article 13: 

(1) “The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of: 

“a. promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of international law and its codification ; 

“b. promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, 
educational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights 
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and fundamental freedom for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.”’ 

(2) “The further responsibilities, functions and powers of the General Assem- 
bly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph (1b) above are set forth 
in chapters IX and X,” which deal with international economic and social co- 
operation and the Economic and Social Council. 

F. Chapter XVIII, article 109: : 

(1) “A general conference of the members of the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be fixed 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each member of the United Nations 
shall have one vote in the conference.” 

(2) “Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote 
of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds of the members of the United Nations, 
including all the permanent members of the Security Council.” 


OPPOSITION TO SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


Some proponents of Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 make the 
strange assertion that we, the United States, would give up only part 
‘of our sovereignty. This is pretty close to lunacy. Can one be a little 
bit dead? That statement never appears on a coroner’s report. Cana 
woman be diagnosed as being a little bit pregnant? Independence is 
sovereignty to a nation, and loss of sovereignty is death. Defeated 
nations have been forced to lose their sovereignty, but a victorious 
nation has never renounced its sovereignty voluntarily, thus commit- 
ting suicide—national suicide. 

All the nations who say they are willing to surrender their sov- 
ereignty have, in recent years, found themselves unable to defend 
their independence. The victorious United States, who rescued some 
of her allies, is now being coaxed to give away what our soldiers died 
to defend. 

The phrase “limited sovereignty” is ridiculous. It is unnecessary 
to remind men experienced in the actual operation of government 
that the four fundamentals of all government are: (1) Authority and 
ability to use force, (2) power to write and enforce laws, (3) control 
of money, and (4) power to tax in order to raise money. 

An Atlantic union supergovernment, or a world government, with- 
out these powers could not function. An Atlantic union supergov- 
ernment with these powers would reduce this Nation to a minor posi- 
tion and destroy the liberties now our glory and our pride as guar- 
anteed in our Constitution. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is a military alliance for mutual pro- 
tection and, in addition, members pledge increasing international 
cooperation and international good will among themselves. 

To form a political union, in addition to this military alliance, 
might well reduce the United States to a position of impotence. 

y population, by geographical area, and by wealth of raw mate- 
rials and vital minerals, we would be hopelessly outvoted. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 would have the United States 
assume a permanent joint responsibility for maintaining law and 
order, economic health, and military security among more than 400,- 
000,000 people outside of the United States. How many of these are 
friendly to the United States or to their European owners? How 
many are under communistic, socialistic, or Fabian influence? A 
great many included in the Atlantic Pact are outside of the Atlantic 
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region. While we hesitate to fortify Alaska, we are being asked to 
assume permanent joint responsibility for the following nations and 
their possessions, and I would like to place this list of nations and 
their populations in the record at this at 
The above-referred list, submitted by Mrs. Johnston, is as follows :) 
Atlantic Union super soveriinent or a world. government 
without these powers could not function. An Atlantic Union super- 
government or a world government with these powers would reduce 
this Nation to a minor position and destroy the liberties now our 
glory and our pride as guaranteed in our Constitution. 





Population 
NT ANCC oes So ee ee ee ieee ee ee 41, 500, 000 
BRreneh:.  Indi@ oa o etoc seco Soe eee woos eeweweseseaused 323, 500 
UNGOGB ING a a Se a eS 25, 000, 000 
WeSt AtriCis s-seb aes eas 16, 000, 000 
CON80 ss335 2 wee eet ee a a ee eee 4, , 000 
AGC Gc 5 a se 7, 200, 000 
MUNI SG oucn oo ee ee nC eet ea 3, 000, 000 
MOlCOCCO tee Ck ee Ge ee 8, 500, 000 
Other’ Africa: coe te eh ee eee eae eS 7, 900, 000 
West dndies, @(@2.-.2- 22222 eee ee eee stele ee 600, 
OCC@O NGS 2225-28 ee at ee et a 100, 000 
Total French possessions outside of France______..---------~ 72, 623, 500 
pel 2a oh eo a ee ee Se te eae 8, , 000 
Belgian. Congo. = Se ee ee 11, 700, 000 
The Netherlands. 2cso2. ee ee Sa oe eee eee Se : , 000 
Indonesia, Borneo, Sumatra, ete. (the Republic of Indonesia is 
to be set UD 40. 1900) oe ot eh ee ee 85, 000, 000 
West Indies and South American possessions_____-__-______--- 295, 000 
TCR UT Be ae a i ee ; 
CANR08 2 oe 65th oo he ae he ete ee es 13, 200, 000 
Great Britain (England, Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland) —~.-_--_-~ 50, 033, 000 
British possessions excluding India and Pakistan: 
British: Guiana oeieo ns eae oo ee ee 390, 000 
British West Indies____.-__----___-----__------____----. 2, 535, 000 
British: Malaya .< 2. eee Se ee eee 4, 908, 000 
IBGQINUG 8 oes oe ee eee ee eee aoa 36, 000 
TA hc ai ee ees 307, 000 
Gibrallar.2 4 hss 28 se a eaoenieee stone eee esses 22, 500 
SINGA POPC ee Sei i ee eee ea eis 940, 700 
PIOUS’ CONG soi a a ee eee eee oes 1, 800, 000 
British: HOndGrad 2.3 2c ee ee cs 62, 000 
NWDYUS $26 cece oe eee ee ee eee 460, 000 
OOD ae ee ee ee ee 730, 000 
CCV 10D aa oe eo ee eben eee 6, 800, 000 
SOTO WK. ok re ee eee eae ewesoes 550, 000 
British. OCe@a tle. 52 eee eee 500, 000 
British West Africa___--__.-----------------~--------~--- 29, 300, 000 
Zanzibar and Mauritius________--_-----___-------__----_- 600, 000 
British Mast Atrica.2.2 5202022 55324 Se eee ends 19, 460, 000 
IBritish SOuUth Atticdse. 26.8 22S ee eee 4, 500, 000 
Total British possessions outside of Great Britain._______ 73, 802, 000 


The North Atlantic Pact, signed April 4, 1949, includes the above six countries, 
the United States, and five additional European countries: 


NOD WAY soe ee ee el ee eae oe ee ewe toe 3, 181, 000 
Several minor pesca of Norway, including Spitzbergen____~_ 2, 700 
DOGMA ee ot eee eee ae Gee eee oe 4, 190, 000 
Greenland, Faroe Islands..-------------_-------~.-----------. 43, 700 


RCGVA ea one i eee ee toe Gece 138, 000 
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Population 

Italy (not including the Italian colonies in North Africa with a popu- 
lation of over 3,000,000) --..-----_--- 45, 700, 000 
POPreugal o.oo set ee ee eee et 8, 400, 000 
SSS 
POrtueuese Indias 2. oes at hh so ee 624, 000 
Macao; Ching: 22268 oe i Se i le 374, 000 
Portuguese Timors 5.260 See SS ee ee 463, 000 
Cape Verde Islands_____._-_-_-____-___~_-___ ee 181, 000 
Portuguese Guiana____---_--_-- 351, 000 
San Tome and Principe________-__-_-_-_----- ee 60, 000 
Angola, Portuguese East Africa_._._.-__-_______-______ 3, 738, 000 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa__..-_....___-___________ 5, 000, 000 
Total Portuguese possessions_____..__.._-.._-___--________ 10, 791, 000 

Total population of signers of the North Atlantic Treaty but not 

including the United States___-._._______________ SS ees 438, 989, 400 
MERE CCO | SG CCR sas ae ee se oh ee ee 148, 000, 000 
Pa test te ee a hn a ane 92, 000 
PROV ag a So on ee ee eg 540, 000 
PUCrtO RiCOs. 2a te ee a i i 2, 150, 000 
Canal Zone and Panama______.___________- 47, 000 
Witein. STAI OS ot ee bt ee te ee pees 30, 000 
Guam, America Samoa, Wake, and other Pacific islands________ 126, 000 
Total United States possessions_________.___---_-_-__- 2, 985, 000 
Total for United States of America_______________-_________ 150, 985, 000 
Total for other signers of North Atlantic Treaty_____._____- 438, 989, 400 


NotTe.—All figures from World Almanac 1950. 


The United States is a representative Republic. 

We would stand alone in this proposed political Atlantic Union. Many Buro- 
pean countries who might be included in this Union keep their people poor and 
dissatisfied by an economic system of cartels which limit production and distri- 
bution. This system is the mortal enemy of our free-enterprise system. Politi- 
cully, let us see where these countries stand. 

France is a republic in name, torn by splinter parties, many socialistic or 
communistic. 

Great Britain is rushing along the road to Marxian socialism. 

Portugal is a dictatorship. 

Italy has socialistic controls and a rich and powerful Communist Party. 

Norway and Denmark have had socialistic governments for years. 

The Netherlands is a socialistic government and turning further left. 

Belgium and Luxemburg have some desire to escape cartel strangleholds but 
no economic freedom similar to our system of free enterprise. 

United States is a representative republic with a unique economy based on a 
free-enterprise system of increasing production and comnetition, thereby lower- 
ing costs, thereby lowering prices, thereby increasing distribution. This system 
of free enterprise (plus our political freedom as guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution) has given us the highest standard of living in the world. 


Mrs. Jounston. In the proposed Atlantic Union, we would stand 
alone and by any democratic system, we must sink to the level of the 
majority. Our factories might well stand idle, our workers unem- 
ployed, waiting for their egg a month, as in England today. Our 
foreign associates might decide to ration our women and children 
as ruthlessly as they might decide to ration their own people, and 
what could we do about it? 

Gentlemen, it is my firm belief that, if this resolution is adopteu 
and its terms carried out to the extent that a political Atlantic Union 
is formed, the United States would be committing national suicide 
by giving up its sovereignty. May I urge you, therefore; to vote 
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against the adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 and all cur- 
Se or future bills which would destroy the sovereignty of the United 
tates. 


Save our liberties, save our sovereignty and save our glorious Con- 
stitution. 


Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you. 
Mrs. Hacker, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MYRA C. HACKER, WEST ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Mrs. Hacker. May I submit this material for the record, please ? 
Senator THomas of Utah. Without AY baste it will be submitted. 
(The material above referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


At a meeting of the officers and board of the New Jersey chapter, Pro America, 
held January 31, 1950, it was voted that the following resolution be sent to 
each member of the New Jersey Legislature and to Governor Driscoll. 

“Resolved, that we petition our New Jersey State Legislature to rescind the 
concurrent resolution No. 17, State of New Jersey, regarding World Federalism.” 

New Jersey chapter, Pro America, is opposed to world federalism for many 
important reasons. We want peace as sincerely as any one could but we feel 
world federalism would not be the road to peace, but to war, chaos and utter 
ruin. . 

‘We the people of this Nation would be deprived of economic, religious, and 
military security. Such a government is idealistic but not realistic and would be 
difficult to put into operation. Who would be the head of such a federation? 
Who would determine its policies? Who would administer its laws? Who would 
establish its military power and its police force? Russia? The United States? 
Britain? What voice would the smaller nations have in its policies? If we 
do not heed to the traitor within our gates now, we may, like many other nations 
in history, face the possibility of annihilation in the future. 

We are enclosing herewith a copy of the resolution which this organization 
made in February 1949 wherein we state our position as officially opposed to 
world federalism. This resolution was ratified by the board of directors and 
by the members at a regular business meeting which followed. 

If the United Nations has not been wholly successful to date how can a world 
federation hope to do better? 

Very truly yours, 
CaRRIE M. STRINGFELLOW, 
President, New Jersey Chapter of Pro America. 


WoRLD GOVERNMENT—THE ROAD TO RUIN 


(Statements by Myra C. Hacker, West Englewood, N. J.) 


When we consider the fateful years before Munich those of us who are devoted 
to the cause of greater international understanding wondered why our efforts 
met with such futility. Our tragedy was that we were unable to disassociate the 
world from the way we desired it from the way that it was. We never under- 
stood the problem for we were a generation brought up to face unreality in a 
very real world. Today we are again embarking on the primrose path of Utopian 
dreams that can only lead to the death, degradation, and untold suffering of to- 
morrow’s children. High ideals are often wrecked on the shores of the real. 
We have been victims of oversimplification of the problem, confused thinking, and 
unlimited propaganda. Too often the making of foreign policies has been left 
either to cynics who believe neither in man nor in goodness or to paper planners 
who try to lift an imaginary citizenry to a visionary Utopia. 

- Tolstoy says that bewilderment is the outstanding characteristic of the human 
mind in a period of social ferment. The existence of a desire to design an ideal 
blueprint for a postwar world is obvious. But planning for the future at best 
is difficult (example the last 16 years) and when planning proceeds without 
relation to understanding, it becomes not merely difficult but dangerous to what 
is best in the established order. 
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This planning without understanding is evinced in many of the Utopian schemes 
for postwar organizations. The concurrent resolution, No. 17, of the New Jersey 
Legislature, 1949, is a striking example of this tendency. This resolution requests 
the Congress of the United States to take up a plan to form a world federal gov- 
ernment. That the New Jersey Legislature passed this resolution involving 
basic constitutional changes without extensive and adequate debate was a cause 
of grave concern and deep alarm to the electorate but that it passed this measure 
without affording the electorate an opportunity to have the fullest and widest 
amount of information and discussion on the subject amounted to a State and 
national tragedy. 

The problem is deeply complex with grave constitutional complications and 
implications. It would mean our surrender as an independent nation, the im- 
pairment of our national sovereignty, and repudiation of our Constitution. If 
federation means anything, it means all for one and one for all; it means the 
complete abrogation of our tariff laws, our immigration quota, and a lowering 
of our standard of living beyond all contemplation and taxation of astronomical 
proportions. | 

Before me are three monographs dealing with world government by two eminent 
jurists and by one leader of the American bar, all with widely divergent opinions 
on postwar organization. 

(a) Mr. Justice Roberts who is frankly critical of the UN. 

(b) Mr. Thomas Raeburn White who feels that world government would inter- 
fere with the social and economic conditions in every country to a great degree. 
The problem of representation in world body looks to this eminent attorney as 
almost hopeless. To him there would be in a pitiful minority the representatives - 
of the nations which have governments based on the consent of the governed. 

(c) Mr. Justice George W. Maxey, chief justice of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, thunders in no uncertain terms that a superstate is neither attainable 
nor desirable and that it is also neither workable or enforceable. 

Many say that all this is unimportant if it would bring world peace. There 
is no historical or actual justification that it would bring world peace to justify 
the loss of our sovereignty or our American way of life. 

Students of political science realize that government should be the product 
of wisdom and experience—the present is always built on the past. Students 
also know that conflicts of interest must continue to exist as long as they exist 
. between the groups of human beings which constitute the different nations. 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS AT WORLD FEDERATION IN THE PAST 


First: The Roman Empire. 

Second: The Holy Roman Empire. 

Third: The French Revolution and conquests of Napoleon (Napoleon’s idea 
to establish republics and unify them). 

In each case the conquering nation imposed its way of life on a number of 
smaller nations. All advocated the so-called higher culture for their less favored 
brethren. All fell apart from lack of agreement from within and without. The 
strongest state dominated the rest—result, intrigue, civil war, enslavement of a 
less favored people. 

Our Government is a federation, but not formed under similar circumstances. 
The argument of a world state based on the experience of a United States in 
forming its Constitution, is highly misleading. Our federal union founded in 
1789 was composed of 13 contiguous States with a total population of only 
3,000,000 people. The inhabitants generally had the same religion, spoke the 
same language and the people had lived under English common law that possessed 
the same standards of justice. 

Our Constitution organized the liberty reaped on the bloody fields of the Revo- 
lution. The Constitution gave shape to existing institutions. Liberty had a 
natural growth. It was not imposed from above. The Colonies were organized 
as a Republic with definite qualifications for voting. Our experience in govern- 
ment dated back 500 years to Magna Carta—the Thirteen Colonies had common 
growth and similar government. 

We had all the necessary qualifications for federation, which are that the 
parts must be numerous, equal and have a background of common culture. 
Recall careful system of checks and balances to secure equality for our States 
and constitutional guaranties to protect natural rights of man from govern- 
mental encroachment. Even with all these safeguards, our Constitution was 
not firmly established until after the Civil War. 
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History of federation in our own day has not been so happy and has resulted 
in tyranny of large groups over the smaller ones. 

1. Unification of Germany led to domination of Prussia over the rest of the 
federation and led to two past wars. 

2. Unification of Italy led to dreams of revival of the old Roman Empire. 

8. The Federation of Jugo-Slavia consisted of Serbs, Croats, Montenegrans, 
and a small slice of Hungary. - All cherished ideals of liberty for many hundreds 
of years, yet when federated the Serbs tyrannized over the rest. The country 
not only lacked unity but certain minorities looked to the arrival of the Germans 
as bringing freedom. 

Our mistaken idealism led us after World War I to impose our way of doing 
things on Europe. As a result in each federation of Jugo-Slavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, minorities were imposed on. If we imposed our will, be it 
ever so idealistic, if the people are unwilling, we tend to enslave them. 

As to the morally worthy in the federation we have the statement that the 
world cannot remain half totalitarian and half free. We would have half the 
world in total war against the other half. If one of the groups were compelled 
to come in you would have endless civil war against the ruling authority. Today 
most of Latin America, much of Africa, Europe, and Asia have had little experi- 
ence in self-government. Free institutions could not be thrust upon them. 

Historic liberties are best preserved when the individual is not lost in such 
& vast entity as a world federation. Rights of individuals seem less important 
when distance from seat of government lengthens. 

_ For us there are only two alternatives: We either dominate the situation and 
become the center of gravity, which means imperialism never dreamed of; or we 
become a subject people to a world government. 
" Numerically we are insignificant. President Hoover said, “Do not the advocates 
of a superstate realize that if this country joined such a world federation our 
voting strength would only be 6 percent of the total? We will be outvoted by 
Russia, China, and India. The idea of a superstate is fantastic.” Voting com- 
binations against us would inevitably occur. Our jealousies and hates would 
involve us endlessly. 

Economically we are so far ahead that we would have to give up the gains 
of labor in the last hundred years. This plan would drag our laboring class to 
a low standard of living that they would not and could not accept. This would 
mean unending labor strife. Also, we would lose all our standards of education, 
leisure, and culture. 

Any world government must be based on truth and eternal verities. The whole 
validity must be based on fundamentals. The only sanction of law lies in its 
basic morality and basic notion of justice. The law and morality of western 
civilization is in the Hebraic-Christian tradition. A world government would 
have to include conflicting moral codes—Moslem, Brahman, Voodoo, Shinto, He- 
brews, Christians, ete. With superstate we could have to have superreligion and 
would be back to union of church and state. World understanding is only 
possible through religion and education which would make for greater harmony 
among all people. Today as it was 1900 years ago it is the conquest of the soul 
rather than the earth that is important. The living forces of religion can make 
material forces immaterial. There are new frontiers of the spirit in America 
where Americans can spread democratic doctrine by example rather than forcing 
conformity upon those to whom democracy is still a new experience. 

You women of the DAR are the inheritors of a great tradition. It was through 
your forefathers in 1783 that America won her first great war and that she also 
won the peace which followed it, achieving the greatest Constitution ever devised 
by man, with God’s help, for his own Government. In the aftermath of later 
wars she has not been so fortunate. Only by the strenuous unremitting efforts 
of a well-disposed and enlightened citizenry can she hope to escape the victor’s 
curse—the apathy, indolence and loss of spirit which barters freedom for a mess 
of pottage and a military show. As a nation we have and will always practice 
world cooperation through constitutional means. We have always been ready to 
care for the stricken and unfortunate in every corner of the world. Gladly will 
we aid the suffering world through constitutional means. Remember the words of 
that rugged soldier, Marshal Foch who possessed idealism but fused it with 
realism bore of experience, ‘‘We could achieve peace on earth only when the 
spirit of peace shall abide permanently in the hearts of man.” Our heritage of 
liberty is in your hands. 
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Mrs. Hacker was the only woman delegate from Bergen County to the con- 
stitutional convention of 1947 at New Brunswick; State and district chairman of 
legislation and citizenship for the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Chairman of advisory board of Teaneck during war years for the USO. 
She served for 7 years on the board of adjustment (zoning and housing in Tea- 
neck). At present, Mrs. Hacker holds directorships or serves as member of 
board of various State, county, or national civic groups. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Would you identify yourself, please, for 
the record ? 

Mrs. Hacker. I am Myra C. Hacker, 1545 Warwick Avenue, West 
Englewood, N. J. | 

I appear in opposition to all the resolutions in favor of world 


government. 
WORLD GOVERNMENT WILL NOT ASSURE PEACE 


The world government advocates almost universally commit the 
fallacy of non-sequitur. They jump from the obvious premise that 
people generally want peace to the untenable conclusion that, there- 
fore, we must have world government. Of course, we all want peace, 
but there is ample reason to believe that the yielding of our sovereignty 
to a world state would not bring about this promised goal. 

The hysteria for world government is the product of confused think- 
ing, unlimited propaganda and oversimplification of complex national 
and international problems. The existence of a desire to design ar. 
idea blueprint for a postwar world is obvious, but planning for the 
future at best is difficult, and when planning proceeds without relu- 
tion to understanding, it becomes not merely difficult but dangerous 
to what is best in the established order. 

World government, in reality a proposal to abolish the United States, 
is the child of neurotic postwar psychology. One of its noteworthy 
characteristics is for a panacea that will prevent war. The clamor 
is for a short-cut that will establish and maintain peace forever. 

Several words have served often to betray men. Among them are 
“peace,” “equality,” “liberty,” “democracy,” “liberal,” progressive,” 
and “reactionary.” The tactics of these times have made all these: 
words “gold bricks” in the sense that they are generally used to mean 
something different from the dictionary definition. e Amerivar 3 
are fond of catch words and slogans without adequate realization :t 
times of their full import. The No. 1 “gold brick” of the day is thie 
word “peace.” If we learn anything from history, we learn that t 16 
word “peace” is suspect. | : 

One of the greatest psychological defects of our time is escapism 
and giantism. We find a local problem difficult; but, instead of solving 
it, we call in the Federal Government. Now, losing faith in the Fed- 
eral Government, we look for a still bigger power—a world govern- 
ment ; and, since such a power is nonexistent, we try tocreateone. Isn’t 
this ne ultimate of escapism, of fleeing from real problems to un- 
reality $ 

Nations and civilization grow strong from within, and they also 
crumble from within. For nations, like individuals, there is no such 
thing as going through life effortlessly on a placid sea; those who do 
not exert themselves to swim must sink. Peace, like heaven, cloes not 
come by observation or legislation. 
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World government would destroy our American way of life and 
our basic liberties. It would mean the repudiation of the three great 
cornerstones of our American heritage—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our Constitution, and our immortal Bill of Rights. The Bill 
of Rights is the proudest possession of our Anglo-Saxon heritage and 
protects us not only from the tyranny of our neighbor but from our 
Government. These three great cornerstones are the Magna Carta of 
our American liberties and are the great principles which as a people 
we have lived by and which as a people we have been willing to die 
for. For their perpetuation, a million casualties were the price of their 
defense in World War II. 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


World government would mean our surrender as an independent 
nation and the complete liquidation of our constitutional system. If 
federation means anything, it means all for one and one for all. It 
means the complete abrogation of our tariff laws, our immigration 
quota and a lowering of our standard of living beyond all contem- 
plation and taxation of astronomical proportions. Economically, we 
are so far ahead that we would have to give up all the gains of labor 
in the last hundred years. This plan would drag our laboring classes 
to a low standard of living that they could not and would not accept. 
This would mean unending labor strife. For tomorrow’s children, we 
would shut the door on America’s great contribution to living—the 
door to opportunity. We would lose all our standards of education, 
leisure, nal culture. To what purpose would we give up all our ma- 
terial well-being and our priceless liberty? To what purpose would 
we give up the power to make our own laws, to levy our own taxes, and 
to live under our own standards of Justice and become slaves to a super- 
state in a world government? 

World government would invite endless wars. There is no actual 
or historical justification that an imposed world government would 
bring world peace. Rather, an invitation to endless wars and civil 
strife on a scale never before contemplated. National wars would 
be displaced by civil wars. We would have half the world in total 
war against the other half. If one of the groups were compelled to 
come in or to stay in, you would have endless war against the ruling 
authority. Today, most of Latin America, much of Africa, Europe, 
and Asia have had little experience in self-government. Free insti- 
tutions could not be thrust upon them. istoric liberties are best 
preserved when the individual is not lost in such a vast entity as a 
world federation. Rights of individuals seem less important when 
distance from seat of government lengthens. 


PAST FAILURES AT WORLD FEDERATION 


We have examples of unsuccessful attempts at world federation in 
the past : First, the Roman Empire; second, the Holy Roman Empire; 
third, the French Revolution and conquests of Napoleon. In each 
case the conquering nation imposed its way of life on a number of 
smaller nations. All advocated the so-called higher culture for their 
less-favored brethren. All fell apart from lack of agreement from 
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within and without. The strongest state dominated the rest—result, 
intrigue, civil war, enslavement of a less-favored people. 

History of federation in our own day has not been so happy and has 
resulted in tyranny of large groups over the smaller ones. 

1. Unification of Germany led to domination of Prussia over the rest 
of the federation and led to two past wars. 
se Unification of Italy led to dreams of revival of the old Roman 

mpire. 

3. The federation of Yugoslavia consisted of Serbs, Croats, Mon- 
tenegrans, and a small slice of Hungary. All cherished ideals of 
liberty for many hundreds of years, yet when federated the Serbs 
tyrannized over the rest. The country not only lacked unity but 
certain minorities looked to the arrival of the Germans as bringing 
freedom. 

Our mistaken idealism led us after World War I to impose our way 
of doing things on Europe. Asa result, in each federation of Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, minorities were imposed on. 
If we imposed our will, be it ever so idealistic, if the people are un: 
willing, we tend to enslave them. 

World government analogy to the United States is misleading. Our 
Government is a federation, but not formed under similar circum- 
stances. The argument of a world state based on the experience of 
the United States in forming its Constitution is highly misleading. 
Our Federal Union founded in 1789 was composed of 18 contiguous 
States with a total population of only 3,000,000 people. The in- 
habitants generally had the same religion, spoke the same language, 
and the people had lived under English common law that possessed 
the same standards of justice. 


UNITED STATES HAD ELEMENTS NECESSARY FOR FEDERATION 


Our Constitution organized the liberty reaped on the bloody fields 
of the Revolution. The Constitution gave shape to existing institu- 
tions. Liberty had a natural growth. It was not imposed from 
above. The Colonies were organized as a republic with definite quali- 
fications for voting. Our experience in government dated back 500 
years to the Magna Carta—the Thirteen Colonies had common growth 
and similar government. | 

We had all the necessary qualifications for federation, which are 
that the parts must be numerous, equal, and have a backeround of 
common culture. Recall careful system of checks and balances to 
secure equality for our States and constitutional guaranties to protect 
natural rights of man from governmental encroachment. Even with 
all these safeguards, our Constitution was not firmly established until 
after the Civil War. 

World government is impossible with conflicting moral codes and — 
standards of justice. Any world government must be based on truth 
and eternal verities. The whole validity must be based on funda- 
mentals. The only sanction of law lies in its basic morality and basic 
motion of justice. The law and morality of western civilization is 
in the Hebraic-Christian tradition. A world government would have 
to include conflicting moral codes—Moslem, Brahman, Voodoo, Shin- 
to, Hebrews, Christians, and so forth. With a superstate, we would | 
have to have superreligion and would be back to union of church and 
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state. World understanding is only possible through religion and 
education, which would make for greater harmony among all people. 
Today, as it was 1900 years years ago, it is the conquest of the soul 
rather than the earth that is important. The living forces of religion 
can make material forces immaterial. There are new frontiers of the 
spirit in America where Americans can spread democratic doctrine 
by example rather than forcing conformity upon those to whom de- 
mocracy is still a new experience. 

World government represents a retreat from reality. Sound con- 
struction is from the bottom up. Schemes for world government 
essentially represent efforts to build from the top down. it probably 
would tale several hundred years of education to establish a mini- 
mum position even if we could begin with agreement in principles. 

Numerically we are insignificant. Unfortunately, 90 percent of the 
people of the world really live under slave states. Every government 
takes its form from the conditions which create it. What kind of gov- 
ernment would be created when 90 percent of the people already live 
under slave states? If, as alleged, the fantasy proposed, how would 
you like to have six or seven votes for the United States out of 100 
votes in a super world government? What chance would one of the 
few people professing freedom have under such conditions? Voting 
combinations would inevitably occur. Old jealousies and old hates 
would involve us endlessly. We can draw a horrible example from 
Russia, which calls itself the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
What freedoms have the people in this union except on paper? How 
can we guarantee the same wouldn’t happen to us? 

Do not proposals for dangerous castles in the air represent an in- 
escapable betrayal of youth and of humanity in general? The effects 
of holding forth ideal goals, which obviously are impossible of attain- 
ment, can be disastrous, particularly so when young people are in- 
volved. Frustration follows inescapably in the wake of pursuit of 
objectives that were never attainable or desirable or workable or en- 
forceable. With this frustration we find a great wave of mordant 
disillusionment which shatters youth’s future constructive efforts. It 
will cost them precious time diverted from desirable objectives which 
might have built for them real progress and sound character. 

he American Colonies had unity of purpose against a common 
tyrant. They had a common language aad a common heritage. Their 
leaders had the same tradition in English law and in English and 
French political philosophy. They all believed in God and in the 
natural law beyond the laws of man to which the state was bound to 
conform. Our unity and strength as a free people have come not from 
the positive powers conferred by our Constitution so much as from 
restrictions imposed by that Constitution—namely, the Bill of 
Rights—which have made it possible for individuals to live in free- 
dom and justice. We must answer the question: Why create a Frank- 
enstein which none can control ? 

We are not going to compose the differences of the world now by 
imposing from above on nationalistic nations, without a common 
heritage of law and justice, a superstate armed with powers to force 
them into submission. 

The British Empire should be an example to us with its twentieth- 
century Pax Romana. This represents a natural outcome of the ideal- 
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ism behind the British law—an unwillingness to rule by force persons 
of disparate background. It is not because Britain was weak, but 
because she would not morally support any longer the imperialism 
that made her rich that her Empire has been liquidated. Should we 
then, coinheritors of the British tradition of freedom, embark now 
on a policy which can only end in a surrender of our own freedoms 
and the imposition on weaker nations of the will of an alien ruling 
clique? How could such a federal union differ from the Soviet Union 
and how could it be viewed by the Soviet as anything but a dangerous 
attempt on the part of America to organize the world against her? 
An attack perhaps to be stopped by Moscow through atomic war- 
fare before it becomes well established. Certainly Moscow could nox 
and would not come into such a union unless she could gain the con- 
trol and dominate the world state. As Lincoln has said, “No nation 
can endure half slave and half free,” and we of the United States do 
not want to be enslaved or be a part in enslaving others. 

The fundamental issue for us now is to establish peace, security, 
freedom, and justice at home. Our enemies in the cold war would 
like nothing better than to have us chasing mirages of world union 
while our Noniestic liberties are withering away and our economic 
system undermined. 

Let us stop jousting with windmills and look to our own domestic 
affairs. We cannot create ideal institutions for mankind but have to 
make mankind more ideal for the institution. It is only from the 
mental, moral, and spiritual improvement of the individual that a 
better world can come. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Jordan, please. | 

Mrs. Jordan, for the record, will you identify yourself, please? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LOUISE S. JORDAN, TEANECK, N. J. 


Mrs. Jorpan. I am Mrs. Louise S. Jordan, 229 Larch Avenue, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 

I am a housewife. My young son served as an Air Force combat 
pilot all through the European-theater campaigns, from before D-day 
to their end. 

I was born in the little village of Flagtown, N. J., where my an- 
cestors lived before the Revolution. There I received my education 
in the little one-room schoolhouse. For this reason, it is with diffi- 
dence that I come before this distinguished committee of the Senate 
of the United States. But I feel I express not only my own thoughts 
but also those of many of my fellow Americans who have neither 
the opportunity nor the money necessary to come to Washington to 
appear before your honorable committee. I wish to extend my thanks 
to you for this opportunity to appear in opposition to all proposals 
saibrmene relinquishment or impairment of the sovereignty of the 
United States in any way. 


OPPOSITION TO PENDING RESOLUTIONS 


We all know there is no true analogy between the forming of our 
Union and forming a world federation. In all the proposals before 
your honorable body, one finds the sponsors all claim their particular 
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plan to be the only way to secure permanent peace in the world. All 
aim to, directly or indirectly, immediately or eventually, establish a 
world government, wherein we would give up our independence or, 
as they term it, “a little bit of our sovereignty.” All advocate a world 
police force to enforce world law. 

All agree that there must be cooperation. Each says if his plan is 
followed, no aggressor would dare attack us, and each says the others’ 
plan will not work. Some sponsors of resolutions wish all nations 
to join; some want to have a selected list of nations form a nucleus; 
some advocate going ahead with Russia or without Russia and her 
satellites. No sponsor, unless it was not presented, has a definite 
constitution to present for consideration, except the University of 
Chicago Committee To Frame a World Constitution. This latter 
plan Mr. Ely Culbertson speaks of as “a monstrosity.” “The eerie 
unreality of this constitution,” he says, “begins with its preamble in 
the style of a poem in prose. It is the first time in history that a pre- 
amble to a basic legal document has been written in poetry. It con- 
tains neither good poetry nor good international law.” 

May I say that perhaps that form in a constitution may be an im- 
provement, but I disagree with all its framers advocate. All sponsors 
of resolutions appear to believe in using “firmness, patience, tolerance, 
and willingness to see the other side.” And Mr. Grenville Clark, 
vice president, UWF, speaks of “cooperation by the free consent of 
both sides, to be achieved slowly perhaps but steadily by mutual 
toleration, and without requiring either to sacrifice honor or 
principle.” 

One concurs in that statement and wonders why the gentleman 
wishes cooperation to go beyond that which is possible under the 
United Nations Charter at the present time, and which can be achieved 
without the sacrifice of one jot of our freedom, and without making 
Americans give up America. With cooperation we must, of course, 
- couple the power to militarily defend our country and we should 
unfailingly be alert. In other words: “Keep your powder dry.” 

Senator Frank Graham appears to agree with me when he is re- 
ported in the Herald Tribune of February 4, 1950, as saying it just a 
little bit differently in the following words: 


We welcome any suggestion of the Soviet Union toward relieving international 
tension, but with a vigilance made necessary by cruel experience. 


RESOLUTIONS MIGHT PRECIPITATE WAR 


One proponent says that adoption of world government, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56, would “lift up the hearts of the whole 
world.” That is a gravely mistaken assertion. To give away the 
independence of America would take all the heart out of those who 
really love our country. How could any American be anything but 
heartbroken at the thought of our country becoming a subject nation ? 

It is my firm belief that none of the proposals would bring peace, 
but, on the contrary, would precipitate world war. 

Advocates of the Union of World Federation, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, wish membership open to all nations, without the right 
to secede, with world law directly enforceable upon individuals, with 
the power to levy a direct tax independent of national taxation and 
with a world police and armed forces necessary to enforce law. 
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But an able opponent of this proposal, former Justice Owen Roberts, 
states: 
I cannot conceive, sir, how you could ever federate an autocracy and a 


democracy. * * * Government comes from the people. * * * That could 
not be in a federation of an autocracy and democracy ; it simply wouldn’t work. 


And— 


If Russia stayed out * * * you would still have * * * a lot of dictator- 
ships, a lot of people who do not understand democracy. 


Mr. Roberts believes— 
World government is unattainable, so far as I can see, beyond your life and mine. 
He further states: 


You cannot have a free federation of free men and women with people who 
do not understand what it is to cast a ballot, who have been slaves for generations. 
Hon. Lawrence H. Smith of the House of Representatives asked: 
“The ultimate conclusion then is that we are going to start on the 
remise that we have two worlds instead of one?” And the answer 
y Mr. Roberts was, “We have it, we might as well recognize it.” 

Mr. Charles Eaton, a supporter of House Concurrent Resolution 64 
and Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, said: “I am troubled tremen- 
dously with the great spiritual fact that you cannot have any law that 
amounts to anything unless it is supported by the moral concepts of a 
law-abiding people. Unfortunately, very large segments of the popu- 
lation of the world have absolutely no regard for law and are com- 

letely devoid of moral sense, so far as their government is concerned.” 

owever, he still supported world government though it is a fact that 
each nation has its own religion, its own standard of morals and ethics 
which, in almost all cases, differ from ours. 

Representative Eberharter, an advocate of world government, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 56, admits, “Naturally, it cannot be said 
that it will be a guaranty,” of permanent peace, “but it will bring good 
will and better relationships.” May I say that cooperation without 
surrender of sovereignty would do as fariole 

“Spiritual revival and education” are necessities before free self- 
government, such as ours, could possibly be a success throughout the 
world. Only time, education and experience can qualify inexperi- 
enced peoples to understand and utilize our institutions. 

A sponsor of House Concurrent Resolution 64 and Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56 spoke of “a tribunal that could have dealt with 
individual brigands, such as Hitler, without being under the cloud of 
involving sovereignty.” 

May I ask what group outside of a country is to decide who is the 
brigand within another country? It would be an invasion of the 
honor and dignity of any free nation for some group outside the 
boundaries of that nation to attempt to decide the political problems 
within that particular country. 

‘When the honor of a nation is outraged or violated, it means war. 
It is foolish to say Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 would bring peace. 

Representative Smith said his correspondence “indicated that people 
are wondering what it 1s all about,” and he suggests, “Do you not 
think we might be perfectly frank with the American people?” 

Certainly the advocates of these resolutions have the American pub- 
lic completely confused. Why not be frank and tell the American 
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people that these plans give away their liberties?) You should be 
warned by the intensity of feeling of those who do understand and 
object, that there will be a bitter harvest if our freedom is given 
away. 

Mr. Omar Burleson of Texas called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Warren Austin of the United Nations said in substance: “That the 
world is too immature to conceive of a world federation at this time. 
It is a thing far off in the future.” Surely Ambassador Austin, with 
his ample experience with various nations in the United Nations is 
fitted to judge whether or not the world is capable of operating in 
‘a world federation. 


POLICE FORCES 


Mr. John Kee wondered whether “a world federation should be 
supplied with an army of sufficient size and equipment to defeat any 
national army or combination of national armies.” No sponsor could 
answer that query. But in the discussion, Mr. Hayes, a sponsor of 
world government, stated: “No one could possibly determine now 
what size police force” would be needed for “keeping international 
peace,” and he finally decided, “I do not think that has to be answered 
yet,” but, “there must be power on the part of the federation to en- 
force its decrees.” 

Mr. Kee stated : 

In other words, we are going to have peace if we have to fight for it, and we 
have the will and the power back to us to fight for it. 

Is that the peace we are to sacrifice our freedom for? Or is it war 
by another name? 

We know from the very advocates themselves that it means war and 
yet another ardent supporter of world federation says that if the 
resolution were adopted, “It would commit us to a positive and specific 
‘orogram for peace that can command the enthusiastic allegiance of 
both the American people and the people of other lands.” 

The gentleman is mistaken. World federation is plainly a positive 
program to produce a world war. Not only would such a course never 
“command the enthusiastic allegiance of the American people,” but 
it would stir up such rebellion that our country will be a divided 
nation fighting within itself—waging strife more bitter than any 
previous rebellion. For, mark well, thousands of loyal Americans 
will never give up the battle to keep our independence. 

How Russia would gloat to see rebellion within our country. One 
hears hints of sinister forces utilizing well-meaning Americans to 
bring about that very condition. 


CONFUSION AMONG PROPONENTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Owen Roberts, an advocate of Atlantic Union, said, “I am 
George Washington in disguise. I am anxious to raise the standard 
to which the wise and just may repair.” When this crusader was 
asked whether under his plan the atomic scientists of the democratic 
states would work more freely together, although the party in power 
within a particular member government is one we might not like, 
the Communist Party, we would still divulge all such secrets to them,” 
-he responded, “Yes, sir; we would treat them as our own citizens.” 
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I hardly think George Washington would have been so unwise as 
to turn his weapon over to an enemy who had vowed to destroy him. 
Tam certain he never would have taken the flag down from the Capitol. 

But in another part of his argument, Mr. Roberts says: “I would 
not, under any circumstances, have taken Russia in under the Baruch 
plan. We would have been sold down the river.” And further, he 
states, “I could not admit them, Russia, to any federation because 
they would break it up when they got ready to.” Later, he said: “I 
do not think the age-long jealousies of Europe are going to be worked 
out even in a customs in the very immediate future.” 

This same gentleman, who is an advocate of Atlantic Union, in 
speaking of world federation, said: “It is unattainable and, so far as 
I can see, beyond your life and mine.” : 

But Representative Javits, who advocates world federation, re- 
sponded, “I think Atlantic Union is more impracticable than world 
federation, because there you have a United Nations’ Charter already 
set up.” To which Mr. Roberts answered, “I do not think that world 
federation to prevent war is any good at all.” This same distin- 
guished gentleman says, “It is always possible for any three nations 
to get together within the United Nations on some selfish policy and 
put it over.” 

Mr. Ely Culbertson, an advocate of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
133, says, “You must resign yourself to the necessity of using force if 
that necessity arises.” It “is the indispensable condition of any world 
federation.” 

But were not these plans supposed to bring peace, permanent peace ¢ 

Mr. Ely Culbertson says, “The hope of averting atomic catastrophe 
which is now being engineered by Moscow rulers does not lie in 
appeasement of Russia, nor in half measures like the Marshall 
peu and the Atlantic pact, nor in a preventive war against Soviet 

ussia. The only hope, he says, “of averting this catastrophe lies”— 
where? Why, in his plan, of course. He says, “The one and only 
plan that could save the world from both bankruptcy and atomic de- 
struction is the plan to establish now a world authority against ag- 
gressors.” “Should Russia defy us, then let us proclaim her an outlaw 
and let the new organization handle it.” 

Previously, he said, “Should Russia defy the World Court, he 
would be outlawed and the world could move against him as we move 
against gangsters in any community.” 

Is that a peace plan or is it a war plan? 


PRESERVE THE VETO 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 is an adroit method of getting 
around the veto. Mr. Culbertson tells us that, “about 6,000 words 
were given by Ambassador Austin and General Marshall on the revi- 
sion of the United Nations and above all in opposition to removal 
of the veto.” 

If the veto is nullified, what then will happen? It will not end 
the conflict in the United Nations. Russia will still endeavor to have 
her way. And who can say with certainty that Great Britain and 
France will always vote with the United States of America in the 
Security Council? | 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 places our safety in the hands of 
two-thirds of the vote of the General Assembly and three permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

The United Kingdom is socialistic with Marxist-leanings; China 
is sovietized, and France is torn politically by a Communist Party. 

Congresswoman Bolton, recently returned from Europe, says: 

I do not think we are as important to western Europe union as we like te 
think ourselves to be. They are exceedingly anxious to be on their own feet, 
and they think this west Europe union is a more effective position for Europe 
than anything that has been suggested. 

Plainly, our only safe course is to keep the veto and keep our armed forces 
entirely under our own direction. 

We neither want nor have a right to ask any loyal American to give 
up loyalty to the United States to swear allegiance to a world gov- 
ernment to serve in this proposed world army. 

Our Constitution gives solely to our Congress the right to declare 
war, but the method advocated by Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 
- seeks adroitly and by strategy to overcome the restraint of obtaining 
approval of the Congress, as required by the Constitution, before 
going to war. 

This right would be taken away from Congress and placed in the 
hands of foreign and, in all probability, hostile powers. It is a ques- 
tion of giving up our sovereignty, the power to protect ourselves. 
The power to declare war is the greatest power given to our Nation. 
I believe the American people will not imperturbably submit to such 
an act. | 

The Douglas-Thomas proposal, in my opinion, 1s entirely wrong. 
We should stick to the veto and to peaceful cooperation through the 
United Nations. Progress may be slow and trying, but it is the only 
way. Bs 
Use of force would only separate further the two huge powers which 
are watching, waiting, measuring each other. If Russia were out- 
witted in the United Nations through Senate Concurrent Resolution 
52, there would not be peace, just greater tension, and there would 
not again be a chance of peaceful cooperation. 

If the American people, who were preoccupied with war, had 
realized that the United Nations was in actuality a plan, the purpose 
behind which was to subjugate the United States to a world govern- 
ment, they would vigorously repudiated the whole idea at once. It 
was sold to the American public as a peace plan, not as a plan for a 
world government, which would drag us into war. 

Congressman Yates said in discussing a proposed resolution, “The 
first chapter of the United Nations Charter lists this purpose: ‘To 
achieve international cooperation in solving cieenavional problema? us 

Our Nation is always’ willing to cooperate in a just cause. But we 
refuse to become a subject nation. 

The plans as embodied in these resolutions make us look with 
distrust on the purposes for which the United Nations was formed. 
I respect the aims and sincerity of many who advocate the resolutions 
presented to this distinguished committee, but I look with disapproval 
on the motives which permit the pressure methods used by others. 
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WORLD FEDERALISTS AS PRESSURE GROUP 


In the World Government News of November 1949, it is stated: 


World federalists can gain a knowledge of personalities and pressures that will 
be invaluable as the perilous period of world constitution-making begins. 


Why should the world federalists use pressure for a proposal ostens- 
ibly good for our Nation ? 

Again, note a letter of November 1949 from the United World Fed- 
eralist, sent to a person possessed of information regarding our legis- 
lators: 

Dear : Our urgent and immediate task is to educate every member of 
the legislature to our program. We must have members in every political divi- 
sion of the State who will undertake to do this. However, they cannot succeed 
in their job without the information requested of you by the enclosed question- 
naire. Our political program can only be successful through our combined efforts. 
I urge you to fill out and return this enclosed form so that we may complete the 
first and most important step in our program. 

This report will be held confidential. 

State Senator , Assemblyman. 

I know him personally. 

You may use my name in approaching him. 

I would be glad to write a letter of introduction for a representative of the 
United World Federalists. 

Any additional information on either legislator which you feel might be of 
use to us, such as his background, connections, affiliations, etc. 

Any information you may have on legislators * * *, 

If an emergency should arrive in the passage of our resolution, I would be 
willing to call on my legislator to urge passage. 

(Signed) 


Such pressure methods, in my opinion, are not upright under any 
circumstances. And are they not much more vicious when those using 
the methods are seeking to change our government from a constitu- 
tional republic to subjugate it to a world government, where we would 
no longer be a free and independent people. , 

Let me call your attention a little further to the methods of some 
advocates of world federation. 

In October 1949 the United World Federalists had a general assem- 
bly in Cleveland, and one finds the world government group reports 
as follows: 

The State Department sent Dean Rusk, Under Secretary of State, to address 
the convention though “off the record.” 

Is this so? 

Then we note another “off the record” conference. We quote from 
the January 1950 World Government News: 

At Secretary Acheson’s invitation, Thomas K. Fineletter, Thoras Mahoney, 
and Cord Meyer, Jr., spent 3 days at a high level off the record con‘erence in the 
State Department in late November, 1949. 

Why the mystery about the conference with the State Department? 
Was this to lead the general public into thinking the World Federal- 
ists had the backing of the State Department ? 

If our fellow countrymen use political intrigue to accomplish the 
sacrifice of our country, can we not expect others to be :pt pupils? 
Where are the open conenants openly arrived at? 

Please note again the World Federalist proponents state 11; World 
Government News, January 1950: 


If enough Federalists write their Senators to congratulate them n their 
sponsorship of the resolution—House Concurrent 64; Senate Concurren' Resolu- 
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tion 56—or to urge their support, if enough United World Federalist chapters 
contact local editors, libraries, schools, mass organizations, and do their utmost 
to focus attention on the hearings, direct results of the hearings might well be 
the development of the United States foreign policy in the direction of world 
government. 

Do we not here behold the pressure group in action with good old- 
time, steam-roller, logrolling tactics? They are in action against your 
liberty and mine, the liberty of our children. 

I note from the balance sheet of the budget of the United World 


Federalists the following entry: 
Washington representative, $14,608. 
Is this representative a paid lobbyist for the World Federalists? 
We note further: 


Full Washington operation, $33,400. 


What does this mean ‘ 

In the Herald Tribune, Sunday, January 15, 1950, appears the fol- 
lowing item: 

The Hon. Paul Henry Spaak, of Belgium, first president of the United Nations 
Assembly, said today that “the United Nations Charter is fundamentally based 
on a delusion. The world today is divided in two and it probably is going to 
be so divided for a long time. Who can fail to see the terrible equivocation, not to 
say the great lie, which made us admit that such a text, as the United Nations 
Charter, could be accepted in the same way by democratic nations and by totali- 
tarian nations? 

What American values his freedom so lightly that he would give 
it up to a world government made up overwhelmingly of countries 
which have never known freedom and have no conception of our 
institutions and how to use them ? 

Let me quote from the December 1949 World Government News: 

[Trygve] Lie [Secretary General of the United Nations] contends that the 
nations were not ready for world government at San Francisco and are still 
unready. Enforcement action against a major power— 


Says Lie— 
would not be police action in any sense of the word. It would be another world 
war, veto or no veto. Federal union or organization of sovereign states, that 
fact remains and must be faced. 
’ The Praetorian Guard sold the Roman Empire to the highest bidder, 
but you, who are sworn to defend and protect the United States, are 
asked to give our country away. If it were sacrificed, the time would 
come when we would have to redeem our Nation by crucifying our 
youth on the cross of war. 

I urge you not to pass these resolutions. Thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you. 

Mrs. Osborn, please. 

Mrs. Osborn, will you identify yourself, please, for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHASE S. OSBORN, POULAN, GA. 


Mrs. Osporn. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Chase S. Osborn, of Poulan, 
Ga., and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. I am the widow of a former Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, collaborator with him on several historical and 
pee works. Studies in the field of international relations 

ave convinced me of the absolute necessary to unify the strength of 
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the free peoples in every possible direction if we are to survive the 
onslaught of an enemy a tactic is divide and conquer. 

I represent the spiritual resources of a small town and a remote 
county, the spiritual resources of the United States of America. 

Though I cast my vote in Sault Ste. Marie on Lake Superior, I 
have come here from the Suwanee River country in the deep South. 
Last January a friend asked at a Washington railway station for a 
ticket to Poulan, Worth County, Ga. The ticket agent hunted in 
vain. Finally she exclaimed, “Do you have to go to that place?” But 
small towns and remote counties are the pulses of this country’s 
spirit; you can feel the vital currents clearly there. 


PEOPLE READY FOR ATLANTIC UNION 


I am here as a private citizen to tell you that the people of this 
country are ready for a bold move in the direction of world law and 
order, in spite of what the State Department seems to think. This 
is no theory on my part. Three months ago, I began all alone to col- 
lect expressions of public feeling. I started with groups on church 
steps after services. There was the feeling of 1776 there as soon as 
the question was raised. 

I have been constantly contacting people by correspondence in a 
dozen States, and personally in half dozen south Georgia counties. 
Wherever I have spoken, the response to the idea of the Atlantic Union 
resolution has been amazing. In every instance, resolutions of en- 
dorsement have followed. Petitions have been signed with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. The people are wholeheartedly behind the 
Atlantic Union resolution, because they see in it a means of initiating 
an official investigation of the one historically successful instrument 
which reduces the conflicts between divergent groups and at the same 
time preserves local self-government and individual freedom. 

The spiritual resources of this Nation are too easily left out of our 
reckonings. Especially in this crisis, they need a special representa- 
tive. So I have come, as one citizen speaking for countless others, to 
urge (1) official recognition of the spiritual resources of America, 
and (2) immediate research into their practical possibilities. 

This is no abstract appeal for a far-off vision. It is not aimed at | 
something that may come true in the next thousand years. World 
federation is a true star, but it is too dim to follow today. The United 
Nations, despite its valuable work in many fields, cannot now assure 
peace. I have come with the strongest plea in my power for the adop- 
tion of a practical proposal, the one now in the hands of this sub- 
committee, called the Atlantic Union resolution. That is, I am here 
to press for research into the possible capacity of the spiritual re- 
sources of this country to combine with the spiritual reosurces of our 
fellow democracies in which the human spirit still remains free. 

_ We press for the adoption of the Atlantic Union resolution be- 

cause we are certain that it does not seem impossible and because it lies 
in the direction of the world’s growth as well as in the direction of 
our hopes and prayers for some measure of security and peace. 

If the condition of the world is so critical as to justify the summary 
action that has been taken for immediate research into the possibility 
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of fusion of the atom to produce a still more hideous instrument for 
mass murder, we ask immediate practical research into the possibility 
of fusion of the spirit of free men for the production of an instru- 
ment of world law and order. 


PUBLIC OPINION DEMANDS ACTION 


The leaders of this country, without reference to our knowledge of 
the details or our readiness of mind, have decided that world danger 1s 
so great that billion-dollar work on the hydrogen bomb cannot wait— 
it must be rushed. The spiritual depths of the people of this coun- 
try—the essence of us that can speak now with emergency power as 
“we, the people”’—say to our leaders that, if this danger is so near 
and so terrible, work on an instrument for the enforcement of law and 
order in the world also cannot wait. 

Gentlemen, if you are as wise as we need you to be, you will no longer 
hesitate for fear that people are not ready for some strong, constructive 
movement. 

The fiash-fire spread of communism and jet-plane haste to produce 
the hydrogen bomb are doing something to public opinion overnight. 

I called on the vice president and cashier of a sound, small bank in 
south Georgia Sunday and obtained his signature on a petition for 
the Atlantic Union resolution. He handed me a copy of Babson’s 
Business Letter in which the lead article was about the hydrogen bomb. 
The statement was made that, with the realization of the possibilities 
of these bombs, all groups now bitterly opposed to each other would 
be driven together by fear and “a truly new era will begin which will 
result in some practical form of world government that will eliminate 
national barriers, provide a stable international currency, and raise 
the standard of living for all.” The banker commented: “And this 
is supposed to be strictly sound business.” 

Public opinion is developing today at a new and incredible speed. 
It is being sucked along in a vacuum behind the swift development 
of communism and the hydrogen bomb. And we are looking to you, 
the Senators, and.to the Congressmen, for the strong leadership that 
we fail to find in other departments. Specifically, we do not feel that 
the State Department is furnishing the vision and leadership; we feel 
that they are still in the horse-and-buggy era. 

Even before the situation developed its present urgency, Senator 
Kefauver, in defeating the Crump machine in Tennessee, demonstrated 
that bold leaderhip in espousing the Atlantic Union approach to peace 
and security has vote-getting appeal to the citizens of a typical State 
I find the people are despairingly tired of summary, all-out plans for 
horrible instruments of warfare and nothing but weak and wishful 
talk of peace. We are desperately hungry for all-out constructive 

lans. Our temper is rising in the point where we no longer will ask 
ut demand from Congress immediate authorization of research on 
the production of a lawful instrument to keep the peace. 

In definite point, we recommend with all our might the research 
project outlined in the Atlantic Union resolution. 

May I present for inclusion a list of the organizations that have 
made resolutions in favor of this? 
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‘Senator Tuomas of Utah. Without objection, it will be included in 
the statement. 
(The list of organizations is as follows :) 


Reso.utTions So Far SECURED BY WORTH COUNTY (GA.) CHAPTER OF ATLANTIC 
UNION COMMITTEE, BY MrkS. CHASE S. OSBORN 


December 14, 1949: Women’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Churches of Syl- 
vester, Ga., and Poulan, Ga. 

December 19, 1949: Society for Christian Service, Methodist Church, Poulan, 
Ga. 

January 12, 1950: Brownlee Post, American Legion, Sylvester, Ga. 

January 17, 1950: Rotary Club, of Cochran, Bleckley County, Ga. 

January 19, 1950: Kiwanis Club, of Sylvester, Worth County, Ga. 

January $1, 1950: Board of School Trustees of Poulan, Worth County. 

February 2, 1950: Parent-Teacher Association of Poulan, Worth County. 

February 3, 1950: Mayor and City Council of Sylvester, Worth County. 

February 7, 1950: Mayor and City Council of Poulan, Worth County. 

February 7, 1950: Lions Club of Sylvester, Worth County. 

Signatures to Atlantic Union Resolution petitions include, in Worth County, 
Ga., textile workers, housewives, all merchants, all ministers, and all teachers 
In one town, author, truant officers, painters, carpenters, librarian, postmaster, 
city clerks, farmers, college students, university faculty, retired glassblower, 
school principal, city council, mayor, former mayor, superintendent of cotton 
mill, restaurant operator, fence-post dealer, State senator, physicians, owner 
of cotton gin and warehouse, insurance agent, railroad agent, president and 
secretary of chamber of commerce, bulldozer operator, teacher of veterans’ farm 
training class. 

Other signatures from other places: Dean of law school, office workers, nurse, 
printer, graduate of Princeton and Harvard, attorney, former Pan American 
Airways executive recently returned from Japan, musician, tax assessor-col- 
lector, college president, bank officers, Democratic national committeewoman, 
surgeon, State employees, mail carrier and farmer in Indiana, leading citizens 
and officials in Detroit, head of a private hospital from a lumbering village on 
Lake Superior, one retired superintendent of schools, one retired teacher, oper- 
ator of wholesale SO station, one lumberman-farmer, one farmer, one small 
jobber, one timber cutter, one truck drayman, three housewives, one young lady 
who worked at Willow Run, four veterans, one general store merchant, two saw- 
mill men: “We all hope something may come of this.” From Holland, Mich., 
“Everyone wants to sign, it seems; most of these names are C. & O. railroad 
men”; 77 signatures from Duluth, marine engineer from Long Island Sound, 
attorenys, printers in Lancaster, Pa.; and Memphis, Tenn; steel workers in Utah, 
director of one of world’s largest libraries, ““Present movies in our foreign policy 
mystify me; some kind of world government must be found”, etc. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Hartley, please. 
Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Hartley, please? 


STATEMENT OF H. LIVINGSTON HARTLEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hartiey. My name is H. Livingston Hartley. My residence is 
Washington, D.C. I ama writer on foreign affairs. Iam the author 
of two books on American foreign policy. During the war, I served 
in the Navy. Since November, I have been serving as a volunteer 
with the Atlantic Union Committee. 

In this statement, Mr. Chairman, I wish to supplement briefly a few 
points relating to Senate Concurrent Resolution 57. 


SPEED REQUIRED 


_ First, security: The announcement that Russia could make atomic 
bombs convinced me that exploration of the possibilities of creating 
an Atlantic Union was both necessary and urgent. The prospect that 
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Russia, as well as ourselves, may soon possess hydrogen bombs implies 
that such an exploratory effort is even more necessary and urgent. 

Democracies usually move slowly. I do not believe we can afford 
to move slowly toward greater security today. By 1952, if not before, 
many of our great cities, and many millions of Americans, will 
exposed to an ever-preesnt threat of atomic attack. To rely now solely 
upon the piecemeal, gradual methods we have been pursuing, and upon 
hopes that they may eventually resolve this danger, is to risk the great- 
est catastrophe in history. 

Other witnesses have pointed out how merely the convocation of the 
exploratory convention proposed in this resolution would strengthen 
the defensive unity of the North Atlantic democracies, and decrease 
the danger of war. Creation of an Atlantic Union would directly 
and powerfully increase our defensive capabilities and prospects of 
peace. 


ATLANTIC UNION CREATES DEFENSIVE STRENGTH 


In the first place, the rulers of Russia would know that aggression 
against any part of the union would involve them in war with the 
wholeunion. As has already been pointed out, the cold-blooded men in 
the Kremlin are not likely to launch a war unless they are convinced 
that they can win it. 

In the second place, the military efficiency of the union would be far 
greater than that of the North Atlantic Alliance. The union could 
establish a real unity of command such as no alliance can do in 
time. In could carry out fully unification of forces, standardization 
of weapons, standardization of procurement, and specialization in 
functions. 

But defense is not solely a military matter. The economic develop- 
ment resulting from union would rapidly increase the union’s defense 
potential. Today western Europe, although it contains more people 
than our country, is impoverished and relatively weak. Creation of 
the union would make western Europe strong and able to bear its full 
share in defense. 

A major factor in atomic security is dispersion of industrial centers. 
The dispersion of such centers within an Atlantic Union would be far 
wider than it can be within the United States. An economically 
strong union would further reduce its vulnerability by creating new 
centers for war industries in regions remote from attack. Brazil, 
South Africa, and Australia, for example, might provide such centers 
when they were included in the union. 

To appreciate the security attainable by union, we must allow for 
the union’s growth. The security, and also the economic strength, of 
the initial Atlantic Union would increase progressively as other free 
people became members. Admittedly, an Atlantic Union could not 
provide absolute security. But it would provide far greater security 
than is attainable by an equally practical means. 


PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


Second, the problem of Germany. Today there appears no sure 
solution of the problem of Germany. There is no assurance that Ger- 
many will not eventually become an ally of Russia. There is no assur- 
ance that a federation in continental Europe would not be dominated 
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by the Germans. The problem of Germany, however, appears readily 
soluble by Atlantic Union. 

It seems probable that the western Germans could relatively soon 
be included in an Atlantic Union. They could not dominate that. 
Once they were in, the danger of their turning again to dictatorship 
would be precluded. German industrial capacity and skills could 
then contribute directly to the security and strength of the union. 
It seems likely also that, if it were deemed desirable, German man- 
power and military skills could safely be enlisted in ur*on, not Ger- 
man, defense forces, | 


CONFERENCE PROPOSED 


Third, the convention proposed in this resolution. This concerns 
domestic policy as well as foreign policy. It concerns all branches of 
the Government, not any one branch or department. Under the com- 
plex conditions now existing, the convention will have to do extensive 
spadework before it can even approach any recommendations. It will 
presumably seek to carry public opinion with it in its work. Its dele- 
gates may take advantage of modern air transport to consult with 
their colleagues and fellow citizens between its sessions. Its first ses- 
sions may be devoted to agreement on general principles, which must 
have public support before they can be implemented. 

Yet, once this convention has met, it will have the potentiality of 
much more rapid action if a political, military, or economic emergency 
should suddenly arise. Fears have been expressed that the convention 
might fail. If earlier Americans had been paralyzed by similar fears, 
we should not have our country today. Calling this convention ap- 
pears to be a calculated risk which we can well afford to take, a risk 
far smaller than those inherent in failing to call it. Suppose that the 
.best minds of the Atlantic democracies cannot agree upon application 
of the principles of free federal union. Will they not then seek agree- 
ment on other means of integration in the political or economic fields? 

Exploration of the possibilities of Atlantic Union is a project far 
beyond the capacity and competence of any private studies. It re- 
quires the el knowledge of men who are dealing actively with 
practical problems in foreign and domestic policy, as well as the 
resources of the governments concerned. Could we, for example, 
expect Senators to relinquish their duties in the Senate, for perhaps 
a year, in order to attend a mere private meeting? No private group 
could explore Atlantic Union in concrete, practical terms, because 
it could not know how far the Atlantic democracies will prove willing 
to go in many interrelated fields. This can become evident: only 
from the process of exploration. 

Any effective exploration of this problem requires action by Con- 
gress. Passage of this resolution will generate at once intensive 
studies of Atlantic Union and its implications within the governments 
of the Atlantic democracies, as well as debates among their people. 
It we are to explore seriously this way to peace, prosperity, and free- 
dom, passage of this resolution is the essential first step. 


MEMBERSHIP IN UNION 


Fourth, the question of membership. Some critics of the resolu- 
tion appear to believe that it looks only to a union of “first class” At- 
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lantic nations. They overlook the fact that the union would be 
designed to grow progressively by mutual consent, to be bounded not 
by geographical features but by expanding freedom. Australia and 
New Zealand are not Atlantic nations, but they might well become 
original members. While the initia] meeting of the convention might, 
perhaps, be confined to Atlantic democracies, it seems unlikely that a 
union designed to include an ever-growing portion of mankind would 
actually bear a geographical name. 

After 3 years service in South America, I believe that most of 
Latin America could be included in the union soon after it was 
formed. Many other nations in all parts of the world would be closely 
associated with the union politically or economically. ‘The union, plus 
such associated nations, would comprise 62 percent of mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a short article alarifyin this point, which I 
should like to have inserted in the record, if possible. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Without objection, it will be put in the 
record at this point. 

(The above-referred article, submitted by Mr. Hartley, is as 
follows :) 


How MucH OF THE WORLD? 
(By Livingston Hartley) 


Advocates of world government make much of the quantitative difference 
between a “government” representing the world’s people and an Atlantic Union 
including initially only a minority of them. This quantitative difference shrinks 
surprisingly if the comparison is made on a basis which considers political and 
economic relationships. 

When we take account of those relationships, we have to expect that Russia 
and the other countries now under Communist control would not participate in 
a world government, a conclusion which is now accepted by soem leaders in the 
world government movement. We have also to expect that nations closely 
associated with the Atlantic democracies today would be closely associated with . 
the Atlantic Union. If these conclusions are valid, a comparison of populations 
in an all-inclusive world government and in initial Atlantic Union has little 
meaning. A far more pertinent and realistic comparison is that between a world 
government which does not include the Russian bloc and an Atlantic Union 
together with associated peoples. 

Before proceeding further, it should be streSsed that such a comparison in no 
way implies that these two alternatives are equally feasible. We can, if we wish, 
compare the size of a projected liner which is soon to sail the Atlantic with 
the theoretical size of an atomic rocket which some scientist calculates might 
some day fly around Mars, without implying that both are equally practicable. 

The Atlantic Union would be based upon common institutions, common in- 
terests, a common cultural heritage and a sense of community which has devel- 
oped over many centuries. The peoples who would form it have already com- 
bined for defense in the North Atlantic pact and for European recovery through 
the Marshall plan. The union is directly in line with historic evolution and its 
many instances of voluntary integration based upon community and proximity. 

Proposals for world government, in contrasts, depart abruptly from the pat- 
tern of historic evolution, disregard the controlling factors of community and 
proximity which have brought about previous voluntary integration, and seek 
at one step to bring into one “government” democracies, dictatorships, and all 
continents, races, religions and stages of political development. 

Few objective people will challenge the conclusion that in considering any 
form of world government today it is more realistic to consider one without the 
Russian bloc than one including the Russian bloc. The Russians have estab- 
lished this point rather clearly by official statements and even more clearly by 
their actions. The attitude toward it of many leaders in the world government 
movement appears to rest less upon a belief that the Russians would actually 
participate, than upon a desire to avoid themselves any responsibility for 
further dividing the world. 
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The conclusion that peoples now associated with the Atlantic democracies 
would be associated with the Atlantic Union may require more substantiation, 
Before going into cases, let us look at the general pattern of world trade. 

The Atlantic democracies account today for the greater part of international 
trade. The seven sponsors of the North Atlantic Pact alone, not including their 
dependent territories or the British dominions, accounted for 45.47 percent of 
world trade in 1948. Most nations outside the Russian bloc are associated with 
the Atlantic democracies closely economically, depending upon them both for 
markets and for goods. 

Atlantic Union would develop, not diminish, these economic ties. Because 
it would increase the purchasing power of its own people, it would provide a 
larger market for the exports of all these outside peoples, Because it would also 
open new opportunities for its people for mass production and specialization, it 
would produce goods more cheaply than the Atlantic democracies have done. 
Thus the union would provide outside peoples with both expanded markets and 
cheaper goods, strengthening and enlarging the economic bonds between them 
and the Atlantic peoples. 

It may be objected that the Russian bloc might disrupt this progressive eco- 
nomic association by expanding its own trade with all peoples outside the At- 
lantic Union. But the Russian bloc, including China which appears destined © 
soon to fall completely under Communist control, has. played a relatively small 
part in international trade. In 1938 it accounted for only 8.6* percent of world 
trade. The trade statistics of most of its peoples are hidden today by the 
iron curtain, but it seems likely that the iron curtain itself and the conditions 
in China and many of the satellite countries have reduced this proportion. 

Russia, moreover, lacks the merchant marine to conduct an extensive overseas 
trade, wheraas the Atlantic democracies are the preeminent maritime nations. 
Russia’s overland trade is hindered by inadequate transport and, in parts of 
Asia, by mountains and deserts. Finally, most of the nations associated eco- 
nomically with the Atlantic democracies need industrial products and the Rus- 
sian bloc has failed to produce enough industrial products to meet its own 
requirements. 

The association of peoples all over the world with the Atlantic democracies is 
not only economic, but also political. These peoples, which are listed individually 
in the table with this article, may be divided into the following six groups: 

1. The colonies or dependent territories of the seven Atlantic democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact. These would presumably become, 
for an initial stage, dependent territories of the union. 

2. The democracies and dominions which were not among the sponSors of 
the North Atlantic Pact, but may be expected to enter the Atlantic Union either 
when it is established or soon afterward. They include three parties to the 
North Atlantic Pact, three dominions and Switzerland, Sweden and Hire. 

3. ‘The Latin American Republics which have long had intimate bonds with 
the United States. Most of them could be expected to enter the Atlantic Union 
soon after its creation. None of them, not even Argentina, would be likely to 
remain outside the union more than a few years. 

4. Six Asiatic ‘countries which were formerly dependent territories of the 
Atlantic democracies and have now achieved either independence or dominion 
status. While most of them could not be expected to join the Atlantic Union 
in the near future, they are today closely associated with the Atlantic de- 
mocracies and would continue to be closely associated with the Atlantic Union. 
_ The most important of them is India, which has been attempting to avoid 
definite involvement in the clash between Russia and the West, yet maintains 
special political and economic links with Britain. If Britain, as well as the 
United States, became part of a union dedicated to freedom and the dignity of 
man, these links with the West would become not weaker, but stronger. Old 
antagonisms toward the British would not apply to the union, while trade ties 
with the Atlantic area would rapidly increase. 

5. Western Germany and Japan which are now occupied by the Atlantic de. 
mocracies and under their control. Western Germany, which would border 
directly upon the Atlantic Union, might soon be enabled to join the union. 

6. A somewhat heterogeneous group of countries which now has close asso- 
ciations with the Atlantic democracies. Greece and Turkey depend upon Ameri- 
can military aid for security. Portugal and Italy are parties to the North 


1Compiled from Summary ef World Trade Statistics, Stati 
Nations, October 1, 1949. y stical Office of the United 
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Atlantic Pact, Egypt, Ethiopia and Thailand have close relationships with 
Britain while Liberia has long had a special relationship with the United 
States. Spain has been included in this group because it is reasonable to believe 
that by the time her European neighbors and some Latin American Republics 
had joined the union, the Spanish people would turn from Franco to freedom 
in order to join it themselves. 

When the economic and political realities underlying the association of all 
these countries with the Atlantic democracies are analyzed, two conclusions 
concerning their relationships with the Atlantic Union become apparent. 

First, more than half the countries of the world could be expected to seek to 
join the Atlantic Union within a few years of its creation. 

Second, the association of the others with the Atlantic Union would become 
stronger than their association with the Atlantic democracies. All of them 
would look to the union not only for expanded markets and cheaper goods, but 
also for security against a third world war. All people among them who 
aspired to preserve what freedom they had won would see the union as the 
world’s great bastion of freedom. Farseeing statesmen among them would 
seek practical means of cloSer association with the Union and begin to work for 
the day when their peoples could join it. 

This analysis indicates also that the nations who would be either in the Atlantic 
Union or closely associated with it, actually comprise most of the world outside 
the Russian bloc. It may be advisable, however, to omit those whose future 
possibilities of association with the union may be open to some doubt, however 
much their peoples may aspire toward it. It is usually best to understate a case. 

Iran, Palestine, and the Arab States of Asia have close ties with the Atlantic 
democracies today, but might become subject, because of their geographical 
situation, to powerful Russian pressure. Similar pressure might be applied to 
Afghanistan and Nepal. The future of both Austria and Korea is uncertain. 
In order to be conservative, these peoples are omitted from the long list of 
those who would be associated with the Atlantic Union. It may be suggested, 
however, that not all of them would be willing to join in a “government” which 
the Russian bloc refused to join. 

The accompanying table gives a comparison between the populations included 
in a world government without the Russian bloc and in the Atlantic Union and 
associated peoples, Population figures are from the World Almanac of 1949, 
taken to the nearest million for simpler presentation. 

Exception may be taken to some of the specific items in the population chart, 
since the inclusion or omission of some countries is necessarily a matter of 
judgment. It might be objected, for example, that Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Jordan, 
and Palestine should be added, or that French Indochina should be omitted 
because the Chinese Communists have reached it borders. 

Such adjustments may be made according to individual judgment. It is not 
believed, however, that any reasonably sound adjustments will materially affect 
the over-all figure for the Atlantic Union plus associated peoples. To illustrate, 
an adjustment so sweeping as to eliminate French Indochina and all of the 
last group, which contain countries as closely tied to the Atlantic democracies 
as Greece, Turkey, Italy and Portugal, would reduce the over-all figure only to 
1,209,000,000 or 53.4 percent of the world. 

But to compare such radically different political entities as a world govern- 
ment without the Russian bloc and the Atlantic Union plus associated peoples 
on the basis of population alone would be misleading, just as it would be to imply 
that both are equally feasible. 

Such a world government wold be loosely constructed of widely divergent 
peoples, democracies, autocrats, and various shades between, who would lack 
common interests, common heritage, and any sense of community. Its functions 
would be limited to efforts to preserve peace. Since the Russian bloc would 
continue to maintain vast armies, air power, and atomic weapons, the world 
government could not preserve peace by enacting “world law.” Peace would 
then depend, just as it would in the case of the Atlantic Union, upon the crea- 
tion and successful maintenance of an unquestioned world predominance of 
power. 

The Atlantic Union, in contrast, would be founded solidly upon common inter- 
ests, common heritage, and a sense of community, as well as upon free institu- 
tions. Its functions would include not only preservation of peace but also regu- 
lation of trade, currency, and communications. It would be inherently much 
more closely knit and efficient. Functioning as a solid nucleus surrounded and 
supported by associated peoples and itself possessing 80 percent of the industrial 
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capacity of the world, it would be infinitely better equipped to create and suc- 
cessfully maintain an unquestioned world predominance of power. 

Both political aggregations would comprise almost the same proportion of the 
world’s population. Both would depend upon exactly the same peoples to main- 
tain peace, the Atlantie democracies which would form the initial Atlantic Union. 
In the world government without the Russian bloc, the Atlantic democracies 
would be only a minority, unable to apply their decisive combined power and 
influence effectively without the agreement of a heterogeneous majority composed 
of peoples far behind them in political and economic development. In the union 
.these Atlantic democracies could operate as effectively as we Americans can in 
our Union, not only to preserve peace but also to promote prosperity and to 
foster freedom. 

Population chart 


[Figures denote number of people in millions] 
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Population chart—Continued 


(Figures denote number of people in millions] 
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TN@18 oh ee en a a gS — 804 
DUS CY See i ee a ee et 85 
PPS WNT YO INO aa as a re de 20 
United States of Indonesia_________--__-___--_____--------- 56 
GEA Vocatin iste Slit, aot eas ee el ed 487 
Population of countries occupied by Atlantic Union countries: 
WV CSCOR ED GOREN UY ssw a eh ee, 45 
eR POENN SS a ee a 79 
POCA ioe SS ee ieee ee 124 
Population of other countries likely to be associated with the Atlantic 
Union: 
CCC CC aaa ee ee 7 
<2) Re ce nag ee ee ad a Se te re a IN ee ee ee RCS ne aE 46 
Former Italian colonies_.______._.-____-____- 3 
Portugal and colonies_._._____ -»_-~-- 18 
Spain: and colonie@s= 2: 2250 ot ek os et i ae 28 
AA) E20 06:8 61 0 Renn ee ne Onc a ar rE SY Oe ar ACO 17 
PE OY css et ee a Ne ee 19 
bf -9.14 | Seale en te eee PS eT IPR ct Pd Oe in OSE Peon ea 19 
EO ae Se So a eh 15 
OY hn os ae ee Sn ee se eS 2 
PRO ia a a ah ee Fh ea ee ds 174 
Population of total Atlantic Union and associated peoples__-___---------- 1408 
The over-all comparison, including percentages of the world’s total popu- 
lation, is: Millions Percentage 
of people of world 
World government minus Russian bloc__________-._-.__--__ 1, 491 65. 9 
Atlantic Union plus associated peoples__________-_--___.__ 1, 408 62. 2 
BB) n 2) 2) 4 | 6 = Se RP oe Ae ep 83 3.7 


EFFECT OF ATLANTIC UNION IN ASIA 


Mr. Hartitey. Throughout non-Communist Asia, creation of the 
union would enhance tremendously the prospects of stemming the 
Communist tide. People who are threatened lean upon strength. 
People who are impoverished need rich markets, cheap goods, and 
foreign capital. All men desire peace and freedom. The Philippine 
Republic might enter the union at once, while other Asiatic people, 
aspiring to join it eventually, would meanwhile associate themselves 
more closely with the west. It seems clear, for example, that union 
of the democracies would greatly strengthen India’s ties with the 
west and, at the same time, decrease antagonisms resulting from past 
British rule. It seems even clearer that, whatever the United States 
can do to prevent the enslavement of Asia, the union could do much 
more. 

To win the minds of men, we must offer them more than material 
benefits. We must offer an idea, to which men of good will can 
rally. The lack of a sufficiently positive and compelling idea is one 
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of our grave handicaps in the cold war today. As the history of our 
own country has shown, no idea is more powerful and compelling than 
that of expanding freedom. 

The objectives of American foreign policy have frequently been 
explained. But no one has sec ieinc yaa how pursuit of our present 
policies is going to win the cold war and prevent an atomic war. If 
these results can be achieved by our present policies, the road will be 
long, precarious, and costly. The Atlantic Union Resolution opens a 
broader, straighter, safer, and cheaper road to victory in the cold war, 
enduring peace, prosperity, and expanding freedom. To fail to ex- 
plore it now, before we are too late, may be to gamble with the lives 
and sespaets Aes the American people. 

Senator Txomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Hartley. 

Mrs. Rosa Farber, please. 

Mrs. Farber, for the record, will you identify yourself please ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROSA M. FARBER, LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Mrs. Farser. My name is Rosa M. Farber. I represent the Legis- 
lative Research Committee of Detroit, Mich. This is a group of 
unorganized women, the majority of whom are members of various 
established clubs such as patriotic organizations, philanthropic clubs, 
PTA, Y, and school mothers’ clubs, political lube of both major 
parties. Our weekly meetings are devoted to the study and discus- 
sion of proposed and pending legislation, particularly that which is 
international in scope. We range in age from mothers of smal] chil- 
dren to grandmothers. We represent a truly cross section of the 
population since wives of business and professional men, as well as 
wives of factory men, attend the meetings. ; 


UNITED STATES THREATENED BY WORLD GOVERNMENT 


For a decade, many of the older women have watched the campaign 
for world government gather momentum. For 10 years, a credulous 
population felt secure in the belief that a drastic proposal such as 
world government would make no progress among the people, and 
surely would find no sympathy in Congress where Members are sworn 
to defend and uphold the Constitution. Not until House hearings on 
resolutions seeking to establish world government actually were held 
last October were Americans alerted to the immediate danger. 

One of the first questions asked by the newly aroused man on the 
street is, “Who is behind this?” Checking various prominent persons 
in the world government movement it is interesting to learn that many 
of the leaders were beating the war drums back in 1940 and 1941. 
A cold war has been waged for the past 10 years between Americans 
who are determined to preserve our constitutional representative form 
of government and anti-American forces, who, having lost faith in 
themselves, their country, and their countrymen, are advocating the 
abolition of our Constitution. 

It is a matter of deep concern when we recall that soon after the 
event occurred which a certain world-renowned individual claimed 
he “dreamed of, aimed at, worked for, and now it has come to pass” 
and, at the very time when our soldiers, sailors, marines, were on 
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the high seas en route to Australia, to hitherto unknown islands in 
the Pacific, to north Africa, these plotters were planning—what? How 
to win the war? Not at all. They planned to accomplish what a 
foreign enemy, with all his military might could not achieve. They 
planned to destroy our United States in their own way. 

Having no fariier use for war drums, they boarded the world gov- 
ernment band wagon and we find them rolling up to Congress in Janu- 
ary 1942 with the following resolution: 


That the Congress of the United States of America does hereby solemnly de- 
clare that all peoples of the earth should now be united in a commonwealth of 
nations to be known as the United Nations of the World, and to that end thereby 
gives the President of the United States of America all the needed authority 
and powers of every kind and description without limitation of any kind that 
are necessary in his sole and absolute discretion to set up and create the Feder- 
ation of the World, a world peace government under the title of the United Nations 
of the World, including its constitution and personnel and all other matters 
needed or appertaining thereto to the end that all nations of the world may by 
votuntary action become a part thereof under the same terms and conditions. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to be expended by the President in his sole and absolute discretion 
to effectaute the purposes of this joint resolution. 

And in addition the sum of $1,000,000,000 for the immediate use of the United 
Nations of the World under its constitution as set up and created by the President 
of the United States of America as provided in this joint resolution. Reference: 
Congressional Record, January 30, 1942. 


Senator THomas of Utah. Was that resolution ever adopted? 

Mrs. Farser. I think not. 

An appropriation of $1,100,000,000 was requested for the United 
Nations of the World in January 1942, when people were implored 
to put every dollar they could spare into war bonds to finance the 
war we were in. 

The two organizations who made the proposal] further requested 
Congress to pass the resolution on January 30, 1942, “as a birthday 
present to him, to us, to the world,” referring, of course, to the 
President. 

Eight years later they are back in full force, with an elaborate 
1950 model for world government. 

In order to fully comprehend the situation we now face, for ex- 
ample, the incredible fact that world government proposals are actu- 
ally being considered, seriously, by a Senate committee, it is neces- 
sary to review the history of the world government movement in 
recent years. 

An inkling of the plan was reported by the Detroit Times under a 
Washington dateline November 12, 1943, as follows: 

What is described as one of the greatest propaganda machines in history was 


mobilized here today to plunge this Nation into a world superstate in which 
national sovereignty would be destroyed forever. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT THREATENS SOCIALISM 


Claiming to speak in the name of scores of the Nation’s leading authors, a 
a little group of literary men headed by Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
launched a Nation-wide campaign for a super state plan which, they said, 
actually falls short of their dreams and hopes. The program, Justice Roberts 
said, outstrips anything that has been suggested thus far, surpassing both the 
Connally postwar resolution of the Senate and the agreements of the recently 
concluded Moscow conference. 
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Their program revolved around a “pledge for peace” which pledges a world 
organization from which there could be no secession, an organization in which the 
United States would surrender its “sovereign right to make war’ with the 
entire program enforced by an irresistible international police force. Spokes- 
men for the group admitted they had organized a formidable propaganda behind 
it. Justice Roberts said: “We have, as signers of this pledge, outstanding 
writers, college professors, and members of the stage and screen.” 

They wield terrific power on American thought. I do not think that it is 
beyond possibility that this powerful group of persons may put this idea over 
with the American people. 

What is the superstate idea which this “powerful group of per- 
sons” believed it possible to “put over with the American people’’? 
Stripped of deceiving oratory, it is a scheme for world socialism. 

Article 109 of the United Nations Charter provides for transforming 
the United Nations, as is, into world government. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56 and other resolutions which this committee is now con- 
sidering seek to carry out the provisions of article 109. 

In order to intelligently consider world government, we must first 
consider the United Nations—what is it, how good is it, what will we 
have if we deed to it our lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF UN 


Due to the efforts of the “powerful group” the erroneous notion that 
United Nations and world peace are synonymous has been firmly fixed 
in the public mind. Few people know anything at all about the 22 
or more special agencies of United Nations where all the social plan- 
ning for the world is done, including the planning for the United 
States of America. 

Let us explore a few of these agencies. For example, International 
Trade Organization. Fifty-eight member nations, in which we have 
but one vote, have the power to plan, operate, and control the opera- 
tions of capital, credit, trade, national resources, and means of pro- 
duction. To ITO we assign all of our rights to fix tariffs and import 
fees. 

In the Food and Agriculture Organization is found traces of the 
old OPA plus much of the Brannan farm plan. Thus, legislation 
which Congress itself rejects will be forced upon us since the decrees 
and edicts of a United Nations commission under world government 
supersede national laws. 

he World Health Organization is the agency which will plan and 
administer socialized medicine in the whole wide world. Again, the 
law of UN or world government supersedes national laws and the 
United States of America will get socialized medicine by the simple 
process of passing Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and/or the others. 


COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The longer one studies the world bill of human rights, the more 
fascinating it becomes. According to press reports, the human righters 
on this commission waged a 2-day battle against God. A resolution 
calling for the first sentence to read “AJ] men are created in the image 
and likeness of God” met with violent opposition from the British, 
China, and Russian delegates. The givers-of-human-rights to all the 
world pushed God out of the first sentence. He lost that round. The 
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first sentence now reads, “All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights.” 

Article 2 states: 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration 
without distinction of any kind such as race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

Does this mean we would be compelled by world law to tolerate 
Communists, Socialists, Bolsheviks, remnants of fascism, nazism, an- 
archism? Does this mean the end of civil rights filibusters in the 
United States Senate and that no further consideration need be given 
to the equal-rights amendment ? 

Article 15 states: 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own and to return to his country. 

Does this abolish United States immigration laws? 

Against a background of American freedom, what does article 19 
mean? It states: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression. This right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive, and 
import information and ideas through any medic and regardless of frontiers. 

Does article 19 strengthen the rights and freedoms of “political 
or other opinion,” set forth in article 2? 

Asa matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the world declaration of human 
rights is full of booby traps for the American citizen. The 51 rights 
and/or privileges enumerated add nothing to our own Bill of Rights, 
but in the enforcing take away many of the rights we now enjoy. 
In the words of Judge Florence Allen, “If the declaration of the 
charter of human rights are binding and enforceable, a vast field 
of inquiry opens up. Does all this make for peace or war?” ° 

Were we to oppose the influx of foreign “isms” as we now do, would 
we find ourselves in trouble with the new world court on human 
relations ? 


UNESCO 


The agency known as UNESCO, United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, covers a field of activity which 
extends far beyond the scope of mere man’s imagination. It begins 
with the premise that— 
since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed, and that the peace must therefore be founded 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

The Director General of UNESCO, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, of 
Mexico, claims: 

Peace has to be built in the slums and in the villages. You do not need to 
be convinced that the unequal distribution of goods and material wealth in the 
world is a menace to peace. But, inequalities in the access to knowledge and 
to technical skills may be as great a menace—stunted minds breed war. 

Now, there is another school of thought on this subject. To say 
peace has to be built in the slums and villages is sheer nonsense. The 
majority of the people of every nation in every walk of life want 
peace, and there would be peace if people were permitted to make 
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the decision. Wars are made by diplomats and others, who fly from 
here to there and back, sowing their seeds of war. 

In order to achieve peace through “intellectual and moral] solidarity 
of mankind,” UNESCO has formulated a program of fundamental 
education which proposes to educate or reeducate everyone, every- 
where, in all walks of life—from the United States to the most primi- 
tive tribes of Africa—where it is proposed to establish an official 
language. A Federal Security Agency bulletin, 1948, No. 14, admits 
the task of language teaching is complicated “by a bewildering multi- 
plicity of iceat languages and dialects, some of which may never be 
committed to writing.” It must be decided what language should 
be taught to the primitive tribes of Africa to “promote international 
understanding and the solidarity of the human race.” 

Writing the foreword in the Federal Security Agency’s Bulletin, 
1948, No. 18, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, states: 

Fundamental education as conceived by the United Nations Education, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization goes far beyond the wiping out of illiteracy, vast 
as that task alone is. It is one part of the multipronged attack by UNESCO in 
support of world peace. 

In support of world peace, UNESCO proposes to invade the field of 
health, religious, and moral education. It proposes to establish 
libraries and museums in backward areas where the mother tongue 
has not yet been committed to writing. Offering courses in arts and 
crafts, it will teach natives thatching or well digging. Quoting FSA 
Bulletin No. 138: 


In the field of pure art fundamental education must encourage traditional forms 
of self-expression in music, dancing, drama, sculpture, or the graphic arts. 

UNESCO proposes to teach natives how to live fuller and happier 
lives through the creative use of leisure and physical education. 

Naturally, the American taxpayer will contribute his share of the 
cost of this UNESCO program to teach natives in Africa to live fuller 
and happier lives. 

It is an interesting discovery that in exploring the ramifications and 
periphery of UNESCO, we find the programs of the State Depart- 
ment, the United States Office of Education, and the National Educa- 
tion Association interwoven and interlocked with UNESCO plans. 
Obviously, UNESCO already functions here in the United States, 
through these various agencies. Is the theory of Federal aid to educa- 
tion a scheme to take from the States the limited control of education 
they now have and hand it over to UNESCO? Thus, one important 
step toward fitting the United States into the framework of world 
government is accomplished. 

In the light of the revamped educational system, a great portion of 
which is devoted to education for world citizenship, plus the increased 
cost of so-called modern education, plus the cooperation between the 
afore-mentioned educational agencies, we believe we are on solid 
ground when we trace the 1949 demand for Federal aid to education 
back to UNESCO. | | | 

Last, but by no means least, our knowledge of certain personnel of 
United Nations, particularly those in important positions, does not in- 
spire confidence. Without detailing by name and record the many 
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uestionable characters in United Nations, we call attention to the fact 
that UN is heavily loaded with Communists, Socialists, and others 
whose experience and background renders them totally unfit to hold 
positions of responsibility and trust. This situation becomes more 
alarming when we realize these persons are in their respective posi- 
tions by appointment. We ask, who are the United States repre- 
sentatives on the various UN commissions? Of this vast organization, 
not more than half a dozen names are known, and they do not inspire 
a sense of security. And yet we are asked to sign over to these planners 
our lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor. Collectively, these planners 
have given themselves the power to control every phase of our living. 

This testimony would not be complete without a word about the 
people who come to Congress with a load of tricky resolutions. These 
modern pied pipers would have Congress believe that their sweet song 
of world peace has charmed all the people into following them into 
their world government wilderness. This is far from the truth. We 
find ardent followers of the sweet music turn and run when they learn 
harsh facts which are not even mentioned by the outstanding writers, 
college professors, and members of the stage and screen. 

At a time when loyal patriots were crushed with grief at the sur- 
render of Corregidor, the capture of General Wainwright, our losses 
in the Pacific, these people were holding conferences, planning for the 
time when a war-weary nation would lend a diffident ear to a promise 
of peace, confident that propaganda and high-pressure salesmanship 
would put the idea over with the American people. 

However, national sales resistance has become revitalized. We 
counter with the slogan “Investigate before you invest.” We now come 
to Congress, to this committee, with the plea that you investigate 
before you invest our national treasure. 

The American people have a right to know the name and qualifica- 
tions of every man and woman representing the United States in the 
United Nations. We ask that this committee take steps to authorize 
such an investigation. We also request an investigation of the sources 
from which the numerous national organizations supporting world 
government receives funds which enable them to carry on their activi- 
ties. How much radio time is donated? How much of the taxpayers’ 
money is spent by the State Department, by the United States Office of 
Education, by the Federal Security Agency, for propaganda to put 
over the idea that it is to our best interest to scrap the United States 
Constitution and adopt a world constitution, that it is to our best 
interest to swap the Stars and Stripes for a white design on a field of 
blue, hang a gone-out-of-business sign on the dome of the Capitol and 
transfer what is left of our national business to a world monopoly of 
governments ? 

This is not what our boys died for in two world wars. 

May I state that my entire statement is documented, and all of the 
reference material is available. I want you to know that, Mr. Chair- 
man, and thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you. 

The statement written by Mrs. Frooks will be put in the record at 
this point in just the way it is asked here. That means it is available 
to the press and they can use it if they wish. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY FROOKS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Mrs. Frooxs. Thank you, Senator Thomas. I would like very much 
to have this statement placed in the record. I feel that I have some 
good points which would be very helpful to the United States of 
America and to the United Nations. 

Senator THomas of Utah. It is in the record. | 

(The statement of Mrs. Dorothy Frooks is as follows :) 


In behalf of the world situation and the resolution at present before Congress, 
there are several points that I would like to make known to this committee. 

If we are to have war, it must either be a military war or a psychological war. 
With the atomic bomb and the H-bomb we will destroy civilization if we choose 
military war. 

The alternative is psychological war which Russia has staged against us 
through Russian propaganga, tricky, slimy clever spies, and this has infested 
our Government, yet, we have not taken any action, although we are on the 
defensive. 

ae must we do? We must wage an offensive psychological war upon Rus- 
sia. ow? - 

1. Strengthen the Voice of America with every good public relations person 
in our country so that we will reach the eyes, the ears, the minds of the Russian 
people. Spend more money for this. 

2. Organize the Atlantic Pact nations into an efficient police force for concerted 
action. 

8. Abolish the veto power when there is enough strength of Atlantic Pact 
nations working together. 

4. All our warfare material sent to other countries should be under the super- 
vision of our own military people, so that bullets will never be returned to us in 
killing our boys. 

5. Create an interim committee in every member nation of the United Nations, 
with delegates who know the language of the country in which that delegate is 
sent, and who knows the set-up of that country, as more fully outlined in my 
pamphlet Prelude to Peace. Either we get inside of Russia through a little 
United Nations or interim committee, or if Russia refuses to cooperate by having 
delegates within her doors, then before bloodshed, treat the Russian delegate 
as a violator of the Charter of the United Nations. If they accept hospitality 
they should know they must give it. 

6. Keep Russia busy with our psychological war within its own bailiwick 
so that there will be no time to interfere with us. 

AS a result of an invitation to a conference at the State Department on 
methods of strengthening the United Nations, I evolved a plan So pertinent to 
fostering a better peace in the world that I drew up a resolution and submitted 
it to the American Bar convention. 

The idea is one for promotion of better functioning machinery of the United 
Nations. No manufacturer with goods to sell would expect many sales without 
placing his goods on display in as many spots as possible, as well as advertise 
them extensively. A good merchandiser would always make the goods accessible 
to his potential customers. The larger the idea, the more active should be the 
merchandising campaign. Call it propaganda if you like, but with the greatest 
idea of our times, the United Nations, we are hiding our merchandise. 

Actually we are trying to draw the nations of the world together into a United 
Nations without showing the people of the world what it is, other than to tell 
them it is a vague something called a world get-together. 

Consequently the United States is only a nebulous idea to the run-of-the-mill 
person—perhaps a hopeful idea—but very vague. 

What is actually needed is a little United Nations in every country in the 
world. Any internal brawl] of an international aspect like those we have seen 
in Palestine, China, Hungary, could be dealt with locally—just as our Govern- 
ment deals with national offenses, using the tribunals for the machinery of 
justice—police forces, courts, jails—help international problems on the home 
lands. 

Getting only scattered opinions from a few groups able to travel to present 
their side, and appointees to the United Nations, cannot get at the real issues. 


@ 
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It is my opinion that to make the United Nations more real to all the world it 
must become a main business in every member country. If we have 59 countries 
to work with, we must have 59 countries all working on their own grounds to 
know what it is all about, right there, first. 

Each of the 59 countries would prepare people to study the respective coun- 
tries to which they may eventually become delegates to the United Nations at 
that particular country. 

We would have then 59 sets of delegates of appropriate qualifications, one set 
in each of the 59 member countries. Every nation would send a set of delegates 
to each member country. For instance, well-qualified authorities on Italy and 
Italian life, with the knowledge of the Italian language, would be sent to Italy, 
from every one of the 59 member nations of the United Nations. It would be 
the same with France, or Chile, or China, or India, or Russia, or Nicaragua, 
to name a few. 

These experts would know the country, know the language, the customs, the 
habits of the people, their laws, their foods, their problems, their natural re- 
sources, their imports, exports, their politics, how their leaders are chosen, their 
tribunals of justice, their ideologies, their religions, everything about the social, 
economic, and political life. There would be no hidden secrets, for the member 
nations would all have the same information. Once revealed, international prob- 
lems would cease to exist. 

Coming into a country with substantial background of knowledge about that 
country, each of the representatives of the 59 countries would be able to study 
and understand the true conditions, the motives, the sore spots, the intrigues, 
the country’s ambitions, attitudes, and all facts in connection with that coun- 
try’s dealings with its neighbors and other countries. With such knowledge of 
internal and international outlook, the 59 delegates from all the 59 member 
nations of the United Nations can decide any local questions after hearings, 
conferences, and seeing the people who after all are responsible for creating 
dissension and wars. Getting down to the grass roots would be the surest 
method of controlling world peace. 

Any difficulty brought to the local or interim committee would be better handled 
on the home ground. If the matter cannot be settled then reports after ex- 
tensive study should be brought to the General Assembly. 

Any meeting of the General Assembly would eventually be composed of those 
delegates who have lived and worked in a little United Nations of member coun- 
tries. In cases of controversy these experts would have a working and current 
knowledge of the affairs and conditions of the country in controversy. 

The practicality of this idea is apparent to those who think in large patterns. 
There is one thing certain. While discussions are going on in a respective coun- 
try where the United Nations is constantly in session, witnesses—perhaps the 
instigators of the peace disturbances—would not be fighting. When they talk, 
they don’t fight. When they keep their feet under the same table, they won’t 
fight. 

In a plan to have a little United Nations or an interim committee in each 
country, it would come closer to human relationships, for personal appearances 
made before the tribunal to complain could easily be corrected. After all, we 
are dealing with people, their emotions, their problems. They all want to live, 
enjoy life—and if a small assemblage can arrange for it, why not? 

Many countries will not have need for a constant little United Nations. But 
if every member country has one, the least they can do is to sit and fraternize 
with each other. Out of such comradeship will grow ideas that will keep the 
airplanes flying, the ships sailing, and add to the interchange of knowledge 
and goods throughout the earth. 

If this international trade is a criterion, then perhaps some thought can be 
given to an international market that will buy all the surplus of nations and 
sell to nations that do not have that particular commodity. With this plan— 
the commodity won’t be scrap iron for bullets—but scrap iron for actual peaceful 
construction. 

Former Secretary of State Marshall indicated the ideal of the United Nations 
when he said: “The Government of the United States believes that the surest 
foundation for permanent peace lies in the extension of the benefits and the 
restraints of the rules of law to all people and to all governments. This is the 
heart of the Charter and of the structure of the United Nations. It is the best 
hope of mankind.” 

After all, the public good in this age of atomic and air progress which 
annihilates time and distance, is dependent upon the peaceful condition and 
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international stability in the world. It is important to treat the whole matter 
as a preventative of war while the opportunity exists. 

Many proposals such as Federal Union, United World Federalists, World 
Republic, United Nations Reform, and similar thoughts have been advanced 
by thinking people, all with a world government as an ultimate goal. 

The core of the world-security problem is the relationship between the east 
and west which seems to gradually widen. We know one powerful group of 
the east, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has privileges to travel through- 
out the Western World, accepts benefits, takes privileges in the United States, 
yet does not open her doors or reciprocate the hospitality. A fundamental 
adjustment between the east and the west could be strengthened and solve the 
crucial problem of the world insecurity and fear of war, by creating the machinery 
of the United Nations outlined herein that would give all nations equal 
responsibility. 

The United States has followed an active policy of strengthening the existing 
machinery of the United Nations by the creation of the interim committee 
or little Assembly of the General Assembly of the United Nations constantly in 
session in New York City. 

We can introduce an interim committee to serve in every member nation. 

When functioning properly in each nation, we would find the differences in 
interpretation of statements between the east and west would be recognized. 

As it stands, statements made by public officials in Russia and its surround- 
ing countries represent the policy of the government. The ordinary people 
dare not make statements. In the west, especially the United States, statements 
made by public officials do not necessarily represent the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Everybody makes statements under constitutional right and sometimes 
abuse that freedom of speech. But it does not represent the policy of the 
Government. With no opportunity of studying these conditions and differences, 
mistaken attitudes lead to misunderstandings—which can be avoided by adding 
addiitonal machinery to the United Nations for educational enlightenment, 
improvement of understanding and interpretation. 

A little Assembly such as was created November 13, 1947, in accordance with 
article 22 of the Charter of the United Nations, a miniature United Nations made 
up of members of every nation in the homeland of every member nation in the 
world, and thus discharge responsibilites along administrative matters, social, 
economic, and human rights tasks for which each such little Assembly be solely 
responsible, would keep the peace. 

By this method, every nation would have the open door, to give as well as 
receive and solve the local international problems before submitting problems 
to the General Assembly. 

Any member nation that would not cooperate in permitting the presence and 
continuous duty of the little assembly within its domain is not working honestly 
toward world peace, and is not worthy of membership in the United Nations. 
That nation should be dealt with as a violating nation as provided for by the 
Charter, by the remaining member nations as a solid unit, before any bloodshed. 
The offending nation will soon realize that they must share the responsibility, 
open its doors for a little assembly or be shut out of the world. No nation is so 
self-sufficient that it can long endure with sanctions and an economic boycott 
against it. All against one will soon show the offending nation that the world 
wants peace and is determined to get it. 

A little assembly in each nation composed of representatives that are qualified 
by training and language in that respective country widens the opportunities and 
interest in the objectives of the United Nations. After all, nations, leaders, are 
only people, and people must get to know each other, for people here and people 
there are God’s children everywhere. With this thought for the building of a 
practical mechanism to broaden the path of peace in our own day, I leave you to 
se through the universally basic beauties of Dr. Freedman’s ideas on the same 
subject. 

Like all the great teachers, Dr. Freedman believed that peace can come to 
the mass of mankind only as the individual establishes himself in peace within. 
Beyond that he pleads for a world order of peacemakers. 

Peace must work outward from the individual. Once such a force is estab- 
lished in even a comparatively few individuals it will evidence itself in govern- 
ment so that the many may share its benefits. 

In His sermon on the mount, He did not say, “Blessed are the pacifists”—but 
He did say, “Blessed are the peacemakers!” 
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The United States has always been a peacemaker, let them lead the world as 
peacemakers. 
DorotHy FROOKS. 
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RESOLUTION BY DoroTHY FRooKs, COUNSELOR AT LAw, NEw YorK CIty 


Whereas people are dependent upon the peaceful condition and international 
stability in the world, especially now that air progress and atomic users can be 
made to annihilate time, distance, and people; and 

Whereas many proposals such as Federal Union, United World Federalist, 
World Republic, United Nations Reform, and similar thoughts have been advanced 
by thinking people, all with a world government as an ultimate goal; and 

Whereas the core of world-security problems in the relationship between the 
east and west, particularly the United States as o#fe powerful group and Union 
of aaa ecclale Republics, another powerful group, wherein the rift has been 
noted; an _ 

Whereas the United States has given privileges of travel throughout the United 
States to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and they have not reciprocated 
the same privileges to the United States of America; and 

Whereas the fundament differences between these two countries are shown 
in the interpretations of statements, made by its public officials, wherein the offi- 
cials of Russia represent the policy of the Government while in the United States, 
the officials do not represent the policy of the Government but are individual 
Statements, and thus cause mistaken attitudes and misunderstandings; and 

Whereas the United Nations has followed an active policy of strengthening the 
United Nations by creating an interim committee or little assembly and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the machinery of the United Nations reaching into all nations by 
means of interim committees or little assemblies to be on constant duty would 
improve understanding, interpretation, and international relationship: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the people submit this resolution to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, that an interim committee or little assembly such as was 
created November 13, 1947, in accordance with article 22 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, be established in every member nation, and thus discharge 
responsibilities along with administrative matters, social, economic, and human 
rights tasks for which each such interim committee or little assembly be solely 
responsible. By this method, all nations will have the open door, to give as 
well as receive, and solve local international problems before submitting problems 
to the General Assembly. Any member nation that would not cooperate in per- 
mitting the presence and continuous duty of the interim committee or little 
assembly within its domain is not worthy of membership in the United Nations 
and should be dealt with as a violating nation by sanctions and other means 
provided for in the Charter to preserve the peace and security of the world, prior 
to possible physical conflict; and be it further 

Resolved, That the interim committee or little assembly in each nation be 
composed of representatives that are qualified by training and language in that 
respective country thus widening the opportunities and interest in the objectives 
of the United Nations. 


Ture OLympPic Torcu 
(By Dorothy Frooks) 


Every person, man or woman, is intereSted in the future safety of the world 
for the sake of his or her own life or that of his or her family and friends. 

The atomic bomb brings to us for solution a weighty problem. It was because 
of a friendship between General MacArthur and General Wainwright, who was 
a prisoner in a Japanese prison camp, that Tokyo was spared from destruction. 

With this thought in mind, the author has written a novel, setting forth char- 
acters and situations after the Olympic games in Germany, showing how war, 
negative and unnecessary, prevented the continuation of the Olympic games in the 
world of sportmanship and replaced all that was decent, friendly, important. 
More friendships are needed to prevent the destructive use of the atomic bomb. 

Women’s clubs which have been active in helping their governments in wartime 
activity now have the opportunity of exerting all their efforts to convert wartime 
service into peacetime pursuits. The thought of how it can be done is told in the 
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story of the Olympic Torch, in which the youth of the world propose that the 
glory trappings of war—uniforms, medals, bands of music, guns—will help build 
a strong moral force. 

A strong plea is made so simple in its operation that it will bring world peace 
and prosperity and will replace all written treaties and talk. People throughout 
the world must be occupied constructively and decently. This book sets forth the 
plan through the conversations of the youthful contestants of the last Olympic 
games held in Germany. The story carries romance, intrigue, emotion, adventure, 
and, above all, the plan to promote good sportsmanship in their own lands. 

A strong plea is advanced for a change in international law. The young people 
want to make every phase of war illegal. They do not understand why the old 
law should permit and legalize the killing of a boy who is 100 percent physically 
perfect and desires to live while a wounded boy must be protected. They discuss 
the inconsistency of the law and regulations. They speak of any legal warfare 
as ridiculous, medieval, stupid, senseless, needless. 

This book should be in the possession of every youth in every country who 
wants to have a future world in which he can be safe, travel, play, enjoy life, 
work—and raise his or her family in peace. 

The future indicates that there will be more leisure. ‘The working hours will 
be less per day, fewer days of work per week. Distance and time have been 
diminished by airplanes. Travel will be the greatest industry in the world. With 
this thought in mind, the atomic bomb, not properly handled, is the greatest threat 
where the world could be destroyed by the first unscrupulous shot. Therefore 
the youth who speak of the world as a game of chess are concerned in steering 
the world into friendships by means of sports. Instead of firing guns to kill they 
should be fired as salutes. Instead of awarding a medal for killing, medals should 
be awarded for constructive activities. Dr. Nobel had the right idea. The plan 
is international. No one nation can work it out alone. 

With understanding, tolerance, and practical application, international con- 
ventions yearly in every country at the same time would make sportsmanship the 
glamorized peace effort. In this way adults and youth would keep busy, have the 
exhibitions, and build the strong moral force of friendship through friendly 
cooperation. 

The plan discussed by the youth needs no language and is the solution for 
world peace regardless of race, religion, nationality, or status. 

This plan can be a springboard for an active interest starting with the street, 
the community, the city, the State, the Nation. The Mardi Gras in New Orleans, 
that causes the city to be busy for a’year so that 1 week’s activities can be utilized 
and consumed, starting all over again for the following year, keeps the people 
happy, employed, and interested. 

Youth as well as adults love organization and with such a plan can look for- 
ward to these international conventions, build for them, keep busy from one year 
to the next, make employment. All organizations, the Masons, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, YMCA, YWCA, DAR, Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
religious organizations, teachers, medical, Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, musical organizations, and 
thousands of business and professional groups throughout the world look forward 
to their gatherings yearly, and are most constructive. Whatever is glamorized 
for wartime service should be converted into peacetime use. 

The Olympics should be a yearly event, a glamorous expectation, and every 
person should be interested to support its accomplishments through the Olympic 
Committee, Amateur Athletic Union, and other amateur sport-governing bodies. 

Youth suggests a new approach to world affairs inasmuch as they feel that the 
past methods were deficient. 

The world must be treated like a home. The whole world is like a large house, 
each nation having one room. A fire in one room must have the support of all 
the occupants of that home to extinguish the flame. To prevent fires, keep the 
people busy. The sun, the stars, the moon shine down upon all nationalities, 
religions, races—all human beings that want to live—and the universal something 
which can cement peoples is competitive sports throughout the world. With this 
universal occupation we shall have the strongest foundation for international 
nore gl lca right thinking, justice, teamwork, fair play, tolerance, and perma- 

nt peace. 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. I would like to say here for the record 
that Tuesday is the regular meeting day, then we go into hearings 
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on ECA. So it will be some time before our committee will be able 
to meet with respect to these hearings again. However, we will 
' remain in session as long on Monday as the Senate allows us. We 
have permission to meet when the Senate is in session, but, of course, 
if we have to be on the floor for important legislation, we will need 
to recess. 

We will stand in recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AGNES WATERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Waters. I should like to challenge the right of this committee 
to hold any hearings on such subversive resolutions to overthrow our 
form of government. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We have the statement of Mrs. Agnes 
Waters. 

Mrs. Waters. I am protesting the hearings. I protest the right of 
the Senate to hold any hearings on such subversive measures as this. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Her statement will be printed in the 
record. 

(The statement of Mrs. Agnes Waters is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Mrs. Agnes Waters. 
My address is P. O. Box 3560, Washington 7, D. C. I appear here against all the 
resolutions. I will not discuss these resolutions, as they are not worth my time, 
and I do not consider that any of them have any merit whatsoever. I charge 
that they are part of an international conspiracy to overthrow the United States 
Government. 

How is it that if these resolutions were sincerely offered in the interests of 
preventing world wars, that no representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen- 
erals Bradley or Collins, or any official of the War or Navy Departments, or any 
of the security or intelligence officers, or any defense branches of the United 
States Government, has ever been invited to testify here? And neither were they 
invited to appear here to testify in the matter of the Genocide Treaty. Why? 
Do not these matters concern national defense, national security ? 

The answer is, They don’t want these world government things to overthrow 
the United States of America done to us. Why, even the witness for these 
resolutions here in the hearings testified that the public has shown they do not 
want any part of these resolutions done to us. 

We are in a world revolution and we Americans are to go the way of Ger- 
mans and Japanese. If these treaties and resolutions are passed they mean 
the extinction of this Republic. And they are with the Genocide Treaty,.and 
other vile treaties to follow, by far the most serious move ever made to bring 
the people of the United States to their knees, * * * Now let me remind 
the Members of Congress that they were not elected by the majority to serve 
special interests. * * * What right have these special interests to be so 
favored by this breaking-out of a rash of congressional “Sponsors” for these 
subversive resolutions? Why these congressional sponsors are acting like a lot 
of trained seals performing here at the whip-lash of threats of Red atomic war 
while these enemy agents or Red lobbies watch and laugh? * * * Let me 
remind these sponsors of their oath to uphold the Constitution they are aiming 
to destroy, and let me say that every one of them are liable to arrest for treason, 
and should resign. The Senate is a party to this conspiracy by offering and 
sponsoring these resolutions, and also by silence. The Congress of the United 
States of America has had indisputable evidence and information relative to an 
amazing international conspiracy to overthrow this Government for many 
years. * * 

Now some ae you who have been supporting world government, can you be 
sure you are not being used? 

I demand that these resolutions and treaties be killed. 

I appear here against all world government schemes and specifically against 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 12, Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 52, Senate 72, 56 Concurrent Resolution 57, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 134, all of which resolutions I challenge as against the security and the 
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general welfare of the people of the United States; and I challenge the right 
of the Senate to hold hearings on these subversive resolutions and treaties, 
all of which tend to destroy the Government of the United States of America 
and to set up a world government. You have no authority to do this. Thisisa 
legislative coup d’etat, and neither the Senate nor the House has ever been 
given any such mandate from the people, such mandate being to overthrow and 
destroy our Republic. It cannot be legally done to us under our United States 
Constitution. In fact, such a hearing as this is really punishable by death, 
as it is nothing short of high treason. * * 

Well, if you pass these treasonous ee iciead and treaties now pending, all 
our American rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness will have 
passed into pure or mere fiction, together with the American flag, and we will 
become slaves of a foreign power. 

And that seems to be the game here, with much laughter from the inter- 
nationalists who are here pressing for these resolutions unless the American 
people revolt as in the American Revolution. * * 

First of all, I deny the lie that there is anything acdbadl about the American 
flag, whose symbols are liberty and justice for all and whose broad stripes and 
bright stars unfurled to the sky made tyranny tremble. Was it fictional for 
great heroes to die for that flag. I want to know. Is it fictional that behind 
that glorious banner stands an unseen army of hundreds of thousands of 
American patriots who died for that fiag? Is it fiction that by fighting and 
dying for the flag this Nation was preserved? Is it fiction that today here and 
now under God, a free Nation standing at attention behind Old Glory, is amassed 
the bravest and grandest body of American fighting men, the armed forces of the 
United States of America: our United States Army, our United States Navy, and 
our United States Marines, who keep the American flag flying over this Capitol7 
I want to know. Is it fiction that both the armies of the dead and living are here 
with all the superhuman power of great godlike souls to preserve those Stars and 
Stripes flying forever? I want to know. 

And behind the United States armies stand 140,000,000 Americans. Who will 
dare haul down that emblem of glory? I want to know. 

I am the widow of one of those men, and I have a right to know. I am also 
the mother of a veteran, and all of my ancestors were patriots, some of whom 
were with Washington and some later generations served at Gettysburg. 

What is behind this traitorous move to haul down the Stars and Stripes? This 
question I can answer myself, from more than 10 years of watching, identifying, 
and pointing out to the Senate the enemies of America coming in here as _wit- 
nesses and lobbyists under the leadership of Red fronts for Moscow * * 

And I demand that these bills and treaties be killed—or is it true ners ‘the 
Senate is the prisoner of the Communists? I want to know. 

Yours for America, 
AGNES WATERS, 
Only Woman Candidate for President of the United States of America. 


(Additional material submitted by Mrs. Waters is held in the files 
of the committee. 


(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 4:30 p. m., to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Monday, February 20, 1950.) 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1950 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign Retations, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON THE REVISION OF THE Untrep Nations CHA 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thomas of Utah (chairman), Wiley, and Smith 
of New Jersey. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Garrison Norton, please. | 

Will you come forward, and identify yourself for the record and 
then proceed with your statement? 


STATEMENT OF GARRISON NORTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
My name is Garrison Norton. I live in Washington, at 3040 Dum- 
barton Avenue NW., Washington 7. 
{am a businessman and a partner of William A. M. Burden & Co., 
75 West Street, New York. 
I resigned about a ‘year ago as Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr. Chairman, I think to save your time, I can best summarize my 
osition in this matter by quoting to you from a letter I wrote to 
ecretary Acheson, dated January 6, 1950. It is a brief quotation 
and I will give it to the stenographer after I finish. 


My wife and I have recently returned from 4 months of travel in the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, 
and Austria. We traveled only as private citizens on a holiday, but we did see 
friends in these countries, including Government officials with whom I had 
dealt in the course of my duties as an Assistant Secretary of State. 


UNITING THE FREE WORLD AGAINST RUSSIA 


We found that the subject of greatest interest to these people is the degree 
of leadership the United States will exercise henceforth in uniting the free 
world against the Russian conspiraey. They expressed keen appreciation of 
what has been accomplished under the Marshall plan and other postwar aids, 
but the rapid economic and military expansion of Russia has focused their 
thinking on one point—the necessity of a world predominance of power under 
United States leadership and within the framework of the United Nations. 
Most of them expressed the firm belief that this cannot be achieved by arm’s 
length subsidies or even by the economic union of western Europe. As Com- 
munist infiltration gains momentum on a world-wide scale, these people have 
come ‘to. the conclusion that the only answer is political and economic federal 
union of sovereign nations willing to sacrifice a degree of sovereignty for the 
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common good. Their thinking begins with the democracies which sponsored the 
North Atlantic treaty, but they envision a union comprising all nations desirous 
of resisting Russian aggression. | 

After returning from Europe, we made a round trip to the west coast by 
motorcar. We found a similar trend of thought in this country. The cost of the 
effort to contain communism to date and the uncertainty regarding the future 
cost and success of this effort have made an increasing number of thinking peo- 
ple believe that steps toward a political and economic union of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries should now be collectively explored. It is difficult to see how 
such exploration could impair our foreign relations if it were undertaken in 
appropriate. form. On the other hand, its results might be of the first impor- 
tance if future events should indicate the necessity of moving rapidly in the 
direction of such a union. 

As you see, Mr. Chairman, I am speaking merely as a private citi- 
zen, not a former official, and all I was doing there was to recite m 
recent experiences in the course of a rather extensive holiday whic 
my wife and I took. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We appreciate your statement very much, 
Mr. Norton. 


ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Witzy. I wasn’t here to hear the forepart of his statement. 

I got the end of it, but he was speaking in favor of the Atlantic Union ? 
r. Norton. Yes; that is correct. : 

When I got back to Washington, I joined the Council of the Atlantic 
Union. I had been so much out of touch with the happenings over 
here that it was not until after I had had some of these conversations 
that I referred to in my letter that I discovered that Senator Kefauver 
had introduced that resolution last July. 

I immediately got hold of a copy of that and read it, and I became 
at once interested in this Atlantic Union movement. 

Up to that time, Mr. Chairman, I am ashamed to say, I had not 
even realized it was under way. 

Senator Wier. The idea of that is that it would create a union of 
so-called Atlantic States that would give us a preponderance of power, 
and that is the only thing that it contemplates, as I understand it. 

Mr. Norton. That is my feeling; yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. That is, you have no thought that the mere crea- 
tion of this union by itself is going to bring about peace in the world. 
It is going to operate as a check against the maraudings of the Com- 
munist group 

Mr. Norton. I do feel that the bringing about of such a union would 
confront the Russians with a set of facts somewhat along the lines 
that the Secretary of State has indicated in his recent discussions 
with the press. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE RUSSIANS 


Senator Witey. You understand that at present there is a general 
sense of a need for trying, making almost a supertry, to see if the 
Russians will sit down and reason with us. I presume there is noth- 
ing in your statement that would insist that that suggestion should 
not be met. 

Mr. Norton. No, sir, I would welcome a further effort, a supereffort 
to bring the Russians to reason. I personally believe, however, after 
4 years in the Department of State, during most of which time I was 
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out of this country negotiating four international agreements in the 
field in which I was operating, I was in the field of transport and 
communications, and 54 bilateral agreements with other countries 
in that same field, during which time I met with the Russians a great 
deal and saw them operate. 

I very frankly feel that a supereffort such as you mentioned is not 
going to prove fruitful. I think the only thing that will bring the 

ussians to a halt in their plans to dominate the world, is to confront 
them with a preponderance of power on the part of the free nations 
of this world. 

Senator Winey. Well, do you see in the mechanism that you ap- 
prove, the possibility of creating a preponderance of power ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Wixey. Does that envisage taking down all barriers, eco- 
nomic and political, when you talk about a federal union of the 
Atlantic states, does that envisage a superstate ? 


NATURE OF ATLANTIC UNION 


Mr. Norton. No, sir, not as I think of it. I do not intend to speak 
as an expert in this field. I would do it as a starter, as an exploratory 
conference on the part of leading citizens of these Atlantic states, not 
on the part of foreign offices and state departments of these states, but 
on the part of leading citizens selected for the purpose of exploring 
to what extend a federal union might be achieved: 

Senator Witzy. I think that statement is well put, because what you 
envisage is a getting together of folks, and seeing if they can agr'ee 
on some beginning, you don’t envisage it as a consummated progr im 
such as we brought about when we created the Constitution? You 
oe ne hope that with one fell blow the thing could be acccm- 

ished ¢ 
Mr. Norton. No, sir; I would not expect it could be accomplished 
with one fell blow. I would hope that the pepoles of these nations 
would, after all basically think alike in terms of freedom of the 
individual and could arrive at a meeting of the minds which would 
result in a federal union; and once that federal union has been accom- 
plished, we might find ourselves, for example, with a single curre‘icy, 
with the doing away of :;customs as between nations; with a single 
foreign policy; with a single union army. However, I realize that 
before you run, you have to walk. 

This exploratory convention that is envisaged by this resolution, it 
seems to me, is the most logical approach to see whether such a thing 
would be possible and, as I said in my letter to Secretary Acheson, 
I cannot, for the life of me, see why such an exploratory convention 
would in any way impair the development of our foreign policy. 

I not only speak, Mr. Chairman, as an outsider, as a private citizen ; 
but even if I were in the State Department still, I would also be speak- 
ing as an outsider in the sense that I was never a Foreign Service officer. 
I was asked to take on this job at the time I was getting out of the 
naval reserve, and going back to my private affairs. I never had the 
sort of training that the Foreign Service has had in the gradual, step- 
by-step diplomatic development of a given policy. I am not speaking 
in disparagement of that training or background, but I merely would 
like to point out that it is quite natural that anyone who has had that 
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sort of training would tend to oppose a proposition of this sort. This 
is an admittedly bold step. It is a step outside of the framework of 
the Department of State. Presumably, if this resolution was adopted, 
the President would appoint leading citizens of each party. He, I 
suppose, might have one or two of our delegation come from the 
Department of State, but it certainly would not be a discussion which 
would be under the Department of State, and I would hope that the 
same thing would be true of the delegates of other countries. 


INITIATING ATLANTIC UNION 


Senator Witey. You think it would be advisable, before the Con- 
gress passes any resolution, for the Secretary of State to find out from 
the United Nations, how the delegates there felt and whether or not 
it would be advisable for the Secretary of State to find out from our 
arr ue how the heads of the other governments felt on the 
subject ¢ 

Mr. Norton. I think it probably would. I would hope, however, 
that that approach could be tempered somewhat with what I would call 
the bold approach. That is, I think if you cautiously felt out, through 
your existing missions in the field, your own diplomatic missions, the 
attitude of the other diplomats on the other side, you would probably 
get a purely State Department approach, and receive back a purely 
foreign-office approach, and I am afraid you would be up against the 
sort of thing I mentioned just now. 

Senator Wuxy. I suggest that we find out from the delegates of 
the United Nations, also, as well as the heads of various governments, 
whether or not it would be the wise course—to at least feel them out. 
and to have their reactions before the Congress took any action on 
the subject. 7 | 

Mr. Norton. I would hope that if such a feeling-out process were 
to occur, it would be done directly through the United Nations, rather 
than through the customary diplomatic channels. 

Senator Wmrzy. I might say that I have suggested to the Secretary 
of State both courses be followed. If one nation—the big shot among 
nations—comes out with an idea, without consulting the other nations, 
it seems to me that psychologically, it is not the right approach. I 
question whether a thing of that character is going to get us anywhere 
until we do know what the leading minds in the various nations think 
about the matter. 

After all, what you are suggesting is to take the nations in the 
Atlantic Pact and enlarge the scope of the pact so that it becomes 
more or less a quasi government with governmental powers. Again 
it is a question of getting the judgment of the leaders of the nations. 

Mr. Norton. I would be in favor of raising these questions directly 
in the United Nations. 


AGENDA FOR PROPOSED CONVENTION 


Senator Witey. Have you thought out whether or not a certain 
agenda should be contemplated so that, in case you did have a con- 
vention, you didn’t have all the nations participating go into any 
idea that might be thought relevant, or irrelevant to the discussion? 
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Mr. Norton. I think that is a very important point. I would hope 
that such an agenda would be prepared and that it would be the start, 
by being an a) roach at sonere rinciples; that if a set of general 
principles could be agreed upon y the delegates to this particular 
convention, it might well be that the convention would adjourn and 
the delegates return to their respective countries and sound out those 
pre and see to what extent they might actually be followed 
through. 

After all, we are living in the age of airplanes. It is no great trick 
to reconvene a convention nowadays In the days of our Federal 
Union, the degelates had to go to Philadelphia and sit there until they 
had worked the thing out. 

Senator WizEy. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 


NO COMMITMENT INVOLVED IN ADOPTING RESOLUTION 


I think that I understand it actually, but I want to make the record 
clear: It is your idea that—whether this convention were called at 
the first instance by the Executive, after consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, or representatives of the heads of 
state, of the various states, or whether it were called by the Executive 
pursuant to a suggestion of the Congress—that in any case all it 
amounts to is a preliminary step. You feel that there is nothing 
here, whereby the constitutional right of this people could be preju- 
diced without their own act thereafter. The purpose of the con- 
vention would be simply to lay out a plan, conceive of a united action 
in the nature of some governmental mechanism, and thereafter, that 
would be suggested to the various authorities of the people, or the 
states for ratification of congressional submission; is that your idea? 

Mr. Norton. That is it exactly, sir. 

Senator Witry. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Norton. 

Mrs. William D. Leetch, will you come forward, please, and identify 
yourself for the record and proceed with your statement as you see fit. 

I notice, Mrs. Leetch, that your statement runs seven pages, which 
cannot be read in the time allotted to you. 

Mrs. Leetcu. I have deleted parts of it, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I would like to know, would you want 
your statement to appear as you have written it—— 

Mrs. Leetcu. Please, sir. . 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And then, have it appear in the 
record 

Mrs. Leetcu. I think it will be within the time limit, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM D. LEETCH, REPRESENTING THE 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S SOCIETY 


Mrs. Leetcu. My name is Madalen Dingley Leetch. I am a mem- 
_ ber of many of the patriotic, genealogical, historical societies. May 
I request that the resolution of the Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense comprising 35 societies, representing about 3,000,000 
women, together with the resolution of the National Society of New 
England Women, National Society of Women Descendants of the 
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Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and Dames of the Loyal 
Legion of the U. S. A., be made a part of the hearing record? 
enator Tuomas of Utah. Without 0b) ection, that may be done. 
(The resolutions referred to are as follows:) | 


RESOLUTION No. 22. SUBJECT: OPPOSE SURRENDER OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


(Presented by National Society of New England Women and amended on floor of 
conference) 


Whereas various schemes are advocated to bring about world government, 
world federation, or world union under world law of unknown character, which 
would supersede the Constitution of the United States or, indirectly, by inter- 
national treaty, to establish an international central council planning group which 
would control the lives, work, investment, and genius of free Americans and thus 
abrogate the national sovereignty of the free people of the United States; 

Whereas the United States has 7 percent of the world’s population and, as 
one of the few solvent nations, would be outnumbered and outvoted in any scheme 
for world government ; 

Whereas United States gold reserves, currency, taxes, and immigration would 
be regulated by the world government, with world courts to try and sentence 
Americans ; 

Whereas the Army, Navy, and Air Force would be abolished for an interna- 
tional police force maintained at the level approved by the world government ; 

Whereas the destruction of the United States Government would be accom- 
plished by the stroke of a pen, thus serving the aims of the Communist: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-fourth Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense oppose membership in any international organization which would 
inevitably have powers and rights over the United States, including Atlantic 
Union, and its sovereign people and supersede the Constitution of the United 


States. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEw ENGLAND WOMEN—RESOLUTION OPPOSING WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


Whereas the need for understanding and cooperation among nations as de- 
veloped under the Charter of the United Nations is a matter of immediate con- 
cern to all patriotic Americans; and 

Whereas, this concern in the hearts of loyal Americans offers an opportunity 
to those who would destroy our Nation, and encourages their attempt to set up 
a world government which would abrogate national sovereignty; and 

Whereas, a world government would mean world citizenship and thus the 
abolition of all immigration laws; and would mean world money and thus 
reduce our country’s money to the level of that of all other countries in the 
world: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Thirty-Sixth Annual Congress of the National Society of 
New England Women impress upon its members the urgent need of informing 
themselves and others as to the vast and vital difference between world coopera- 
tion and world government, 

Resolved, That the National Society of New England Women declare itself as 
fully supporting the principle of world cooperation through sincere and candid 
cooperation among all nations; and that it declare itself also as uncompro- 
misingly opposed to a world government with supreme authority over all 
national governments. ; 

(The same resolution was adopted by the National Society, Women Descend- 
ants of the Ancient and Honorable Artiliery Company unanimously at their 
annual rendevous, Mayfiower Hotel, April 12, 1949.) 


DAMES OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA—RESOLUTION 
OPPOSING WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Whereas there are now in our country active organizations which and indi- 
viduals who endeavor to establish a world government, as world federation or a 
world union which would abrogate our national sovereignty ; and 
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Whereas it has been openly admitted by advocates of such a world govern- 
ment, by whatever name it be called, that no secession would be permitted to 
any nation which joined such a world government and which later wanted 
to withdraw; and , 

Whereas the voting strength of the United States of America in any such 
world government would be overwhelmingly outnumbered by the vast popula- 
tions and geographical areas of Asia, and the uncounted millions of Africa; and 

Whereas world government law would be enforced directly upen individuals 
in our country, and world government taxing power would directly tax our 
citizens independently and in addition to our own national taxation, and the 
world government would take over the gold reserves of the United States and 
of all member nations, thus rendering our own currency worthless; and 

Whereas the power to tax is the power to destroy, and if the United States of 
America should join a world government, it would cease to be a free nation, 
its people would lose their precious liberties and become the slaves of a world 
superstate founded on the philosophy that’ the individual is not the master of 
his government, but its servant: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society of the Dames of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States of America declare itself as uncompromisingly opposed to a 
world government with supreme authority over all national governments; and 
be it further 
. Resolved, That the individual members of this society most earnestly urge the 
United States House of Representatives to reject this infamous and dangerous 
scheme to destroy the United States of America. 


FRANCES Eppy Curtiss, 
National President, Dames of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States of America. 

Mrs. Leetcu. They represent the views of these organizations in 
ya cape to world government, steps to world government, and 
Atlantic Union. 

My remarks are my own and directed against all of the resolutions 
before you. All of them seem to call for a declaration by the United 
States Senate to enlarge or reinforce the United Nations into a com- 
pulsory organization for the express purpose of the maintenance of 
international peace and security. I am going to make only two points 
against these resolutions. 

First, peace cannot be maintained by any international organiza- 
tion, whether by the United Nations in its present form or enlarged by 
overwhelming power, for peace is a moral concept. The moment 
force is applied it ceases to be peace and becomes a battleground. 
Therefore it is obvious that all this effort is directed toward a false 
premise built upon sand. 

One of the advocates of world federation has stated that the ideal 
of world government or federation is not new, that as early as 1305 
to 1949 there were hundreds of alliances, leagues, and federations to 
maintain peace either through the brotherhood of man or the balance 
of power. All failed miserably. With each successive failure, the 
cry goes up for additional power to be used in building a larger 
international edifice to house the preceding calamitous failure. 

Since its creation the United Nations has been confronted with nu- 
merous instances of aggression—Greece, Palestine, Korea, China, and 
so forth—and has failed completely in restraining the offending pow- 
ers. In fact the prestige of the United Nations was so low that in 
formulating the Western Alliance through the Atlantic Pact, the 
United States conducted its negotiations outside of and without con- 
sultation with the United Nations organization. 
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DIMINUTION OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


After all these centuries of effort, the question naturally arises, 
What is the cause of this failure? Without exception all these panaceas 
contemplate a change in the state organism, all, of course, in diminution 
of national sovereignty. | 

This concept has apparently been grasped in the Senate by Senator 
McMahon a he called for a “moral crusade for peace,” and a posi- 
tive program for the limitation of armament. At this point I should 
like to read a copy of my letter to Senator McMahon: 


FEBRUARY 3, 1950. 
Senator BRIEN McMaHoNn, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C. 


DreaRz SENATOR MCMAHON: Your very able speech on February 2 outlining your 
‘plan for resolving the world’s present difficulties is so close to our own thoughts 
that we are submitting for your consideration what we feel is a constructive 
step for the solution of these difficulties. 

One of the advocates of world federation has stated that the ideal of world 
government is not new, that as early as 300 B. C. the Stoics formulated the 
concept of a world society in which all races and nations would be merged in 
a common brotherhood. The persistent drive through these 2,000 years for 
world government, culminating as it has in utter futility, raises the question, 
Why such dismal failure? The answer may be this: The approach to the prob- 
lem was wrong. An examination of all of these panaceas will disclose that 
without exception they were all predicated on some political change in the state 
organisms. <A better attempt would seem to be a switch from the political to 
the economic approach on a world-wide basis. 

Accepting as a fact the argument of the world government advocates that 
humanity cannot survive an atomic-germ war, it would seem that the existing 
government as such have sufficient intelligence left to see the necessity of aban- 
doning all these futile efforts for world peace and grapple with the realities 
of the situation. It is therefore suggested that— 

First, the present so-called peace machinery be totally scrapped. Leave the 
present state organisms as they are. No attempt whatever should be made to 
have the states give up one scintilla of their sovereignty. 

Recognize as a fact that the economic life of every first-class power is geared 
to its military machine. 

Second, attack the instrument of power rather than its source—the state is 
the source of power, the military might is its instrument. 

Third, the foreign policy of every civilized country is backed up ultimately 
by its military strength. 

By trimming a 3-percent, you say two-thirds, off the manpower and financial 
commitments each year, it would give the governments time to set their eco- 
nomie houses in order. In proportion as you trim the military machine the 
economic factors might be adjusted to the social and cultural betterment of the 
people. : 

This proposal contemplates, of course, abandonment of all official propaganda 
for superstate machinery. The administration’s calling for the manufacture 
of the H-bomb is the greatest indictment of the utter futility and its own lack 
of confidence in the present so-called peace machinery. It is again demon- 
strated, as throughout all history, that when the national interest is at variance 
with the international interest and the chips are down, the national interest 
always prevails. Application of force makes it a battleground. 

The suggestion herein also presumes that limitation, rather than disarma- 
ment should be attempted and the former only to a degree that would coincide 
with the national security. 

The most important factor is to get over, through propaganda, that the at- 
tempts heretofore made for the world peace were all on a political rather than 
an economic basis and, therefore, were doomed to failure. 


Senator McMahon has also brought out that an unequal yoking 
of the United States with impoverished nations in a permanent, 
compulsory Atlantic Union of the so-called democracies, is false 
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security for the United States. At the expense of national sovereignty 
and more American dollars, no additional security can result for the 
United States when it is the object of attack and, when the “keystone 
of the arch” falls, the rest of the structure collapses anyway. 


AMERICAN AID TO IRON-CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


The United States is now paying 72 percent of UNICEF—the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. This is likely to increase as other 
countries continue to default in their payments. American supplies 
flow to iron-curtain governments. Much of the stuff is wasted or 
spoiled. Dried milk, for instance. They have no idea how to re- 
constitute or store it, so the UN is giving Poland three powdered- 
milk-processing plants at a cost of $960,000 each, together with thou- 
sands of layettes, so Polish babies will grow to healthy maturity to 
be better able to destroy us. Iron-curtain governments procure Amer- 
ican automobiles, cotton, penicillin, sulfa de medical instruments, 
and films either direct or through resale by European recipients. 

The powers that be here at home have the screwball idea that, if we 
feed the monster well, by the time he is strong enough to devour us, 
he can be shown the error of his ways and will contritely and peni- 
tently join the happy family of nations. The lion and the lamb idea, 
forgetting that when the lion gets hungry, a new lamb must be pro- 
vided. Helping these satellite countries build up their economy helps 
the Soviet. They are building up their dollar credits at the expense 
of Uncle Sam too. 

This in spite of the fact that the satellite governments hate us with 
a fanaticism beyond our altruistic comprehension. In recent Polish 
trials of Frenchmen the prosecutor said that in punishing a single 
Frenchman for alleged espionage, the really guilty party was the 
United States, which with capitalistic greed was bent on destroying 
the people’s democracies of Europe and this gluttonous monster must © 
be destroyed. 7 

Here I would like to show the committee some pictures from Poland 
of Uncle Sam labeled “The Marshall Plan,” sitting on the atom bomb, 
milking a cow labeled, “Europe.” So Uncle Sam is milking Europe 
with the Marshall plan! It is well to see ourselves as others see us. 
Included are more insulting caricatures of Uncle Sam brandishing 
the atomic bomb and Atlantic Pact scroll before the “peace loving 

eople of the world. “Gratitude,” Senators, is only a word in the 
ictlonary. 

The second point I make is that all plans for partial or entire world 
government are predicated on what is called “collective security” 
against a common aggressor, but actually it is collective security 
against the United States. 


OPPOSITION TO WORLD FEDERATION 


In any plan for world government we are outnumbered and out- 
voted. <A draft world constitution, which wipes out the American 
Constitution, has been written by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with coauthors Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, who has 
said, “We must do all we can to abolish the United States,” and other 
kindred souls. 
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This draft constitution provides one delegate to a million population. 
This would give the United States 150 votes for its population. At 
the same time, Asia, not including U.S. S. R., would have 1,100 votes. 
Europe, not including U. S. S. R., would have 390 votes. The U.S. 
S. R. would have 212. With a large part of Europe and Asia in Com- 
munist hands, the United States would be outvoted by the totalitarian 
world. We would be at their mercy politically, economically, and 
militarily. The United State is the Nation at which they aim, this is 
the one “have” nation among all the “have nots.” 

It is unthinkable that after the United States goes to the expense 
of developing the H-bomb, we would turn it over to a world authority 
in which we would be inevitably outvoted. It is proposed that we per- 
mit this world government authority to decide what constitutes a 
“threat to the peace.” Might they not decide the possession of the 
H-bomb or our gold reserves were a “threat to the peace” and strip 
us of both? We couldn’t stop them because we'd be outvoted and dis- 
armed. The International Police Force would be turned against us. 

In a word, this constitutes America’s unconditional surrender. 
There is little difference between those who advocate the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States and those who advocate the 
surrender of the Government of the United States. The difference 
is only in form—the effect is the same. 

We of the patriotic, historical societies say these people who come 
here admitting to “divided loyalties” or publicly express a desire to 
take the flag down from the Capitol of the United States, or who are 
affiliated with known Communist-front organizations as plenty are, 
we say they should be investigated. Whatever lofty motives they 
profess, they take off toward their goals by liquidating the United 
States. There are many kinds of traitors. To work to break down, 
supersede, or overthrow the Constitution of the United States is 
treason. 

These individuals are responsible to no one; but you, Senators, are 
responsible to your constituents. Are you prepared to go back to 
them calling for the unconditional surrender of the United States 
to a gigantic international conspiracy in which the United States 
would be outvoted ? 

The United States, as 7 percent of the world’s population, cannot 
finance the whole world as proposed by the point 4 program included 
in one of these resolutions before you, except by spending ourselves 
to destruction, a declared Lenin hope. 

Returning travelers report from Italy that the peasants are smiling 
and happy, though villages still have a common pump where water 
is drawn and carried home. They don’t know they have a low stand- 
ard of living, but we Americans are doing our utmost to make them 
conscious of their deficiencies, so that we can supply their hitherto un- 
known wants at the alarming expense of our own economy. 

Russia fears the defection of her own people far more than A-bombs. 
Witness the fact that 15,000,000 Russians are political prisoners in 
concentration camps. Three million Communists in Russia have im- 
prisoned 15,000,000 Russian citizens, most of whom are males between 
the ages of 18 and 58 whose antagonism to communism has been dis- 
covered. How many are undiscovered? We know there is a stron 
anti-Communist underground in Russia and in Europe. At the ris 
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of their lives these people are working day and night to throw off the 
yoke of communism. 


COUNTERPROPOSAL TO WORLD FEDERATION 


As a counterproposal: Why couldn’t the United States take a leaf 
from Stalin’s Method Book and help these people to bore from within, 
by supplying them with money, printing presses, paper, radios, and so 
forth, so desperately needed, even as the Communists do by us in 
this country ? 

Instead of placing American arms in the hands of Socialist-Com- 
munist coalition governments of Europe, two of which already have 
nonaggression pacts with Russia and none of which will put up any 
resistance to speak of against the Russian hordes with or without 
American arms, why not place the tools of psychological warfare at 
much less cost in the hands of these who need them now and who are 
sO trying to resist? The remedy is, as always, with the people them- 
selves. 

By this means we weaken the enemy where he lives. No amount of 
expensive arms or bombs for the United States accomplishes that 
important objective. 

We of the patriotic societies know that the United States can best 
serve the ould by remaining a solvent, free, strong, and independent 
Nation under the inspired Constitution of the United States. It is 
our responsibility; it is particularly your responsibility, you who 
have sworn to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Senator Tuomas of Gtah. Thank you very much, Mrs. Leetch. 

I will have to announce here, to the group, and to all witnesses that 
are coming, that we must stop today at 12:30 because of other ap- 
pointments, and we will not be able to take up this afternoon until 
2:45, instead of the regular time of 2: 30. 

Mrs. Leetch, this remark does not apply to you, nor the previous 
witness, because you have stayed within your time allotted. We will 
have to be careful of our time so as to not go over it and give all 
witnesses an opportunity to be heard this morning. 

Mrs. Leetcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Omar B. Ketchum. 

Will you identfy yourself for the record, Mr. Ketchum, and then 
proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF OMAR B. KETCHUM, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


_ Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am grateful for the opportunity and privilege of appearing before 
your subcommittee as legislative spokesman for the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, an organization composed of approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 men who have served in the armed forces of the 
United States on foreign soil or in hostile waters during some war, 
campaign, or expedition in which our Nation has been involved. My 
appearance today is to present the viewpoint of the Veterans of For- 
elgn Wars with respect to Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, Senate 
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Concurrent Resolution 57, Senate Resolution 133, and Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 66, relating to world government, federation, or union 
under consideration by this subcommittee. 

Since 1943 the Veterans of Foreign Wars has opposed the entrance 
of our Nation into any form of world government, federation, or union 
which would require any substantial yielding of our national sover- 
elgnty. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Might I ask, does that include the 
United Nations? Do you oppose the United Nations? You say that 
since 1943 that your organization has opposed the entry of our Nation 
into any form of world government. 

Will you explain that? 

Mr. Kercuum. We oppose world government, and I will get to 
that, I will explain our position a little later. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You are not opposed to the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Kercuum. No, sir; I will make that clear in the remainder of 
my statement. 


OPPOSITION TO WORLD FEDERATION 


This opposition was first expressed in the forty-fourth national 
convention held in New York City in September of 1943. Continued 
cea to a philosophy of world statism was vigorously renewed 
and reemphasized at our national convention held in Miami, Fla., 
August 21-26, 1949. The resolved clause of the 1949 national con- 
vention resolution reads as follows: , 

Be it resolved, by the Fifitieth Annual National Convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, That we hereby declare that we are un- 
alterably opposed to any program which would entail the surrender of any part 
of the sovereignty of the United States of America in favor of a world govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That our legislative representatives on both the State and National 
level be directed to vigorously oppose any effort to place the United States of 
America in a position which would entail the surrender of our national sover- 
eignty in any form whatsoever. 

On the basis of the foregoing resolution the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is, therefore, opposed to all of those resolutions now pending 
in either the Senate or the House of Representatives which declare 
imply, or infer that the United States should enter into any form o 
world government, federation, or union, in which our national sover- 
eignty would be diminished or subordinated. 

We recognize there is some confusion and misunderstanding with 
respect to the intention of those Members of Congress who have spon- 
sored the varying resolutions but is our considered judgment that all 
of the resolutions which refer to world government, federation or 
union poses a threat to our national sovereignty. We find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to correlate the written and oral statements of objectives 
by advocates who are supporting these resolutions, in relation to the 
expressed intention of some of the Members of Congress who have 
sponsored the resolutions. 

We are, therefore, compelled to interpret these resolutions in the 
light of printed statements and definitions distributed by such su 
pone groups as the United World Federalists, Inc., and the Atlantic 

nion, aS well as in the light of what would be required to effect a 
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world government, federation or union which could go beyond the 
present authority and jurisdiction of the United Nations. Proponents 
of some of these resolutions frankly admit that world government, 
with all the sovereign powers required, is the definite objective while 
other proponents deny they are seeking more than to strengthen the 
United Nations to the point where aggression and war may be pre- 
vented and peace maintained. It appears to our organization that 
there has been much shifting and sidestepping among the proponents 
of these resolutions when specific points of opposition are encountered. 

Out of the morass of confusion, charges and countercharges, there 
remains the clear and unmistakable fact that no world government, 
federation or union can be effected without granting it certain sov- 
ereign powers over all the participating nations. To participate in 
either a complete or partial structure of world government, federal or 
union the United States would have to surrender a substantial part 
of its present national sovereignty and it would mean the end of the 
United Nations organization as we know it. 


SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars has been a stanch supporter of the 
United Nations since its inception. Our organization was represented 
by three official observers in San Francisco when the Charter of the 

N was adopted. We believe in an association of sovereign nations 
dedicated to the principle of adjudicating international disputes, dis- 
couraging aggression, and preserving the peace. We believe, in spite 
of its critics, the United Nations has been very effective and, if given 
the opportunity, will do as much as any world agency that could be 
formed: to settle international disputes and maintain peace. 

Members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars understand from per- 
sonal experience and the horrors of war and no group of American 
citizens 1s more desirous of peace than our organization. However, 
we want peace with honor and not peace at any price. We recognize 
the tremendous appeal of the promise of peace which is being ad- 
vanced by the proponents of world government, federation or union 
but we also believe that to enter into any one of such proposals would 
require surrender of national sovereignty and would constitute peace 
at any price. 

If peace at any price, though some form of world federation, is the 
answer, why did this Nation expend its wealth and manpower in 
fighting Imperial Germany in 1917-18? Kaiser Wilhelm would have 
been pleased to bring us in under a world government which he and 
his military leaders had in mind. The same question could be asked 
with respect to our all-out opposition to Adolph Hitler and his Nazi 
cohorts in 1941-45. Herr Hitler would have been delighted to have 
accepted us—on his terms—1into his dream of world government. We 
are equally certain that Joe Stalin and his satellites would welcome the 
United States into his plan for world government. 

Members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, having risked their lives 
in three foreign wars and several campaigns to preserve the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the United States, take a very dim view of 
this peace at any price program which is now being advanced. We 
believe now, as we believe in time of national peril, that it is better to 
die on our feet than to live on our knees. 
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DANGERS OF A SUPERSTATE 


Any plan of world government, federation, or union which could 
go beyond the authority and jurisdiction of the United Nations would 
require the ce sovereign peak 

irst, a superlegislature to enact superlaw governing the participat- 
ing nations. It is inconceivable that representation in such a legisla- 
ture could be established other than on a population basis. 

Second, a supercourt to interpret the law and to sit in judgment on 
officials and citizens under said law. 

Third, a superpolice force or armed services to enforce law and to 
prevent civil war between participating nations, This would mean 
that the United States would have to disband its armed forces, sur- 
render its heavy weapons and its military secrets to this supergovern- 
ment and maintain only an internal policing force. 

Fourth, grant to this supergovernment the authority to impose and 
collect taxes, above national taxation, and to enforce the collection of 
sald taxes. 

Fifth, the free movement of all citizens between the participating 
nations. This would mean that the supergovernment would control 
the policy of immigration and the United States would no longer have 
anything to say concerning immigration. This alone would pose the 
greatest problem ever to confront our labor and the economy of the 
United States. 

The foregoing points have been directly or indirectly admitted in 
writings and speeches by responsible spokesmen for groups supporting 
one or another of these resolutions which are under consideration by 
this subcommittee. In addition, common sense tells us that any world 
or supergovernment must have certain over-all powers, such as the 
Federal Government of the United States, if it is to go beyond the 
present powers of the United Nations. This would clearly require the 
United States, if a participant, to surrender substantial national 
sovereignty. 

We were delighted to note that the present Federal Administration, 
through the State Department, has pointedly advised this subcommit- 
tee that it wants no part of any scheme for world federation or union 
and that the administration is satisfied to depend upon an association 
of sovereign nations—the United Nations—to effectively solve inter- 
national problems without the necessity of surrendering our national 
sovereignty. We sincerely hope this subcommittee will be guided 
by the position of the Federal administration, along with the millions 
of people who are in opposition to these schemes, and bury these resolu- 
tions in pigeonholes where they will catch only dust. We have faith 
that if mutual understanding and peace between nations can be ac- 
complished, it can best be accomplished through the United Nations. 
If one or more nations are determined to impose their will and ven- 
geance upon their neighbors it is not likely that any world govern- 
ment, federation, or union could prevent them from trying. 

In conclusion, may I urge, on behalf of our organization, that after 
these hearings are concluded the subject matter be dropped and for- 
gotten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you for coming, Mr. Ketchum. 
We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Newcomb, please. 
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Will you come forward and identify yourself for the record, please. 

Mr. Gotpsercer. My name is Marvin L. Goldberger. I am appear- 
ing instead of Mr. Elliott Newcomb today. I am national legislative 
director of the AMVETS, and I would like to present this statement. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Is it a statement on behalf or from the 
organization ? 

Mr. GoLpBeRGER. Yes, sir, it is a statement from the organization. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. All right, proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. GOLDBERGER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF AMVETS 


Mr. GoutpserceR. AMVETS at its fifth annual national convention 
at Des Moines, Iowa, September 3, 4, and 5, 1949, passed unanimously 
the following resolution: 

It should be a fundamental objective of the foreign policy of the United States 
to support and strengthen the United Nations and to seek its development into 
a world federal government open to all nations, with defined and limited 
powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression through the enact- 
ment and enforcement of world law. 

AMVETS therefore supports House Concurrent Resolution 64 and 
urges favorable action by the Congress. 


SUPPORT OF WORLD FEDERATION 


We recognize that great obstacles are in the path of the eventual 
accomplishment of the objectives set forth in this resolution. The 
strategy and tactics of accomplishing this ultimate objective must be 
evolutionary in character with the full realization that this is an 
eventual goal and not a goal sought over-night, and that the first step 
in this direction is to continue to support and strengthen the United 
Nations. It calls for no immediate changes in our present American 
foreign policy, but it does give to that policy a cohesiveness and direc- 
tion which should prove invaluable as a guide to future developments. 
Tt will also give the world renewed confidence concerning the aims of 
the United States in relationship to the other nations of the world. 

This federation would be open to all nations and we interpret that 
to mean voluntary participation. There would be no dictation by the 
United States or any other group of nations dictatorially to force 
other nations into this federation. Such a federation can be successful 
only by the wholehearted support of those nations who enter into such 
a relationship. | 

There can be only one other alternative to the ultimate objective of 
a world federation and that is of a world of nationalistic nations all 
armed to the teeth, fearful of one another’s military advantages and a 
resulting continual arms race which can only eventually result in one 
war following another. 

If we are going to bring order among nations there must be some 
form of international control. And whatever type of control is set up, — 
it should have defined and limited powers. Any powers that are not 
so defined and so limited must reside with the member states that 
make up the controlling body. Such a body by definition is a world 
federation and it is logical that the United Nations which, as presently 
constituted, seems unable to enforce world peace, should eventually 
grow and develop into such a a federal world government. 
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Passage of this resolution will strengthen our position on the side of 
international law and morality. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Have we got before us in the Senate a 
resolution which is equivalent to the House Resolution 64? 

Mr. Gotppercer. I believe there is, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. What is that one? Is that the world 
federation resolution ? | 

Mr. GotpBERGER. Yes, sir; it is Senate Resolution 56. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Now, I will ask this question as to the 
AMVETS, because I read that their stand was just the opposite to 
this. They have now come out for a world federation ? 

Mr. Gotpsercer. That is correct, that is an ultimate objective. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Might I ask a question here? 

I am a little confused as to the previous witness who represented 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

You represent the S? 

Mr. GoLpBerGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What is the difference between those 
two organizations, what is the difference in membership ? 

Mr. Gonpaencee Our membership at the present time is 135,000. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. One hundred and thirty-five 
thousand ? 

Mr. Goippercer. We are the only World War II congressionally 
chartered organization, composed execlusively of members of veterans 
of World War II. 

Mr. Smirn of New Jersey. And the Veterans of Foreign Wars in- 
clude the veterans of the previous wars? 

Mr. GoxpBercer. So I understand; yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then, we have the American Legion 
also, which aPPUCOUy goes back to all our previous wars. 

Mr. Gotpsercer. No, sir; my understanding is that the American 
ries their eligibility only includes veterans of World Wars I and 


Senator THomas of Utah. The original charter actually had a date 
line, that is, beginning with our entrance into World War I, and with 
the signing of the Armstice; and then, of course, it has been extended. 

Mr. Gotppercer. So I understand, it was amended to include vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The Veterans of Foreign Wars go back 
at least to the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. GouppBercer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Their definition depends entirely upon 
the place of service. 

Mr. GotpBerceER. I believe that is correct, sir, upon their service. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Bauer, please. 

_ Will you state your name for the record, identify yourself, please, 
sir. | 
STATEMENT OF FREDERIC GILBERT BAUER, REPRESENTING THE 

SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812 
Mr. Baver. My name is Frederic Gilbert eae of Milton, Mass, 


and Summerville, S.C. I appear here as a result of the request of the 
Society of the War of 1812, an organization which was founded the day 
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the Star-Spangled Banner was written, and which is one of the few 
apabaret veterans’ organizations in our Nation, and I also appear 
here for the Massachusetts Department of the Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War. 

Both organizations I am past head of. The Sons of the Union 
Veterans, I believe, is the oldest and largest male hereditary society 
inthe country. — 

Not for the record, but I might say that your telegram chased me 
from South Carolina to Massachusetts and then Philadelphia, where 
it caught me Friday night, and I should have had something in writ- 
ing to present to the committee, otherwise; so, I shall have to speak. 
orally from very brief notes. 


OPPOSITION TO SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Never before has either one of these organizations come before the 
Congress in favor of or in opposition to any legislation that did not 
directly concern the national events or the periods of American his- 
tory that we represent; but, this matter is regarded by each of them 
as of such importance that as past head of both organizations I have 
been instructed to come here and express their opposition to any reso- 
lution or action that would in any way compromise or give up one jot 
or tittle of the sovereignty of the United States. 

We believe that this Joint Resolution 56, and the others that are 
before the Senate, simply sacrifice the principles for which the soldiers 
of 1812 fought, and for which the Union soldiers in the Civil War 
fought—in fact, I might say it is giving up the principles which the 
Confederate veterans fought for, because they fought to prevent out- 
side interests in what they regarded as their own affairs. 

We are allowing outsiders to interfere in matters that directly 
concern every citizen of the United States. 

Now, I endorse everything that the representative of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, of which I have been a member for many years, and 
a past oificer, has said; and I will try not to repeat angina he has 
sald, as he has probably stated it better than I could say it, but there 
are one or two things that have not been brought out. 


DIFFERENCES IN LEGAL STANDARDS OF COUNTRIES 


In the first place, all civilized nations, so far as I know, and I think 
I do know, outside of the English-speaking nations, have a system of 
law that is based on the Roman civil law and more readily, on the Code 
Napoleon. That is a system of laws that has been long recognized over 
there, and the iron-bound code drawn up by the Emperor Justinian 
which grew up under a centralized absolute government. The type of 
mind that produces that sort of law is sare. different from the 
type of mind that exists in the freedom-loving English-speaking na- 
tions, and I think I know whereof I speak, because I represented the 
United States in various negotiations that had to deal with public 
officials and lawyers who were brought up under this system of civil 
law. In fact, I gave instructions in the civil law in World War IT 
to men who were being prepared for service in the armies of occupa- 
‘tion. So, and by the way, I did that as a member of the faculty of 
Boston University. 
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At this time, we would go into an assembly where the majority of 
the persons in attendance are brought up under this rigid system of 
the Roman civil law and when we do that, we have two strikes called 
against us before the thing starts. Furthermore, they will be in this 
world government, there will be, I should say, many uncivilized na- 
tions that have not any system of law or justice that we recognize as 
a proper one. As a celebrated English judge said in one case, “Their 
notions of justice differ from those which we entertain.” 

Now, when we go into an assembly with them where we are bound 
to be outvoted, the results of the acts of that assembly are going to be 
something that is below the highest which is ours, it may be above the 
lowest, but it is going to be well down the scale. | 

If you take 1 gallon of water at 212° Fahrenheit and mix it with 2 
gallons of water that are 32° Fahrenheit, the resultant mixture is 
going to be 92° Fahrenheit, which is below the temperature of the 
body, which is going to cause death. 

That is exactly a parallel of what is going to happen in any of 
these international associations, where we can be dictated to and out- 
voted by persons whose standards are below ours. We are going to 
have to give up something. They are going to gain, perhaps, but we 
are certainly going to lose. 

It is like taking the administration of a great railroad, we will 
say the Southern Pacific, because I don’t own any stock in it, and also 
take the management of two or three country express companies. 
Obviously, the express companies would benefit in the additional fa- 
cilities they would have, but the railroad would very soon be in the 
hands of a receiver, because the country expressmen who operate 
busses, and so forth, would not be equipped to handle the railroad, and 
pat is exactly what will happen in any world government of this 

ind. 


NO PROVISIONS FOR WITHDRAWING FROM A WORLD FEDERATION 


Furthermore, the thing is, under all the plans that have been sug- 
gested—they are rat traps, because we can get in, but we can’t get 
out. Certain of our own States tried to get out of the Union in 1861. 
They had brave soldiers, led by able generals, but the South, after 85 
years since the close of the war, has not recovered from the effects of 
that war. 'What would happen if we ever tried to get out of this 
world government when we would have no armaments, under the pro- 
visions of this resolution, or of the plan that is set up for world 
government; and what kind of jeadorehip we would be able to train— 
we don’t know. 

The effect of the atom bomb in Hiroshima would be like a garden 
compared to what the situation would be in the United States, not 
only physically but morally. 

Then again, it is proposed to take over our gold reserves and handle 
our moneys. We Hace the only currency worth very much in the 
world. Are we going to make ourselves bankrupt like the rest of the 
nations? You don’t take bread from your own children to give it 
to the beggar at the door. If there is surplus bread, you may give it 
to the beggar, but you don’t starve your own family first. 

Now, this Resolution 56 has a fine red herring drawn across it, 
about the federation “with defined and limited powers.” 
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WEAKNESSES IN WORLD GOVERNMENT 


I say; advisedly, that that is simply a red herring, because the 
constitution of any such federation can be amended, it can be de- 
veloped. If the people who adopted our Constitution in 1788 had 
ever dreamed that the Constitution would be amended in some ways 
that it has been amended, and would be stretched and developed as 
it is by judicial interpretation, the Constitution would never have been 
ratified by a sufficient number of States. 

Furthermore, apart from amendment, we must remember that there 
will be no court that can declare unconstitutional any legislation of the 
world legislature, that transcends its powers. That principle of ju- 
dicial review of legislation exists only in the United States and in 
one or two other English-speaking nations that have adopted it from 
the United States like, for instance, in Australia. 

All other nations, particularly the civil-law nations, the constitu- 
tional limitations are simply a moral directive to the legislature. The 
legislature is the judge of its own powers, and if it decides that it 
possesses powers to pass a certain piece of legislation, there are no 
powers that can say that it is unconstitutional, so that we are prac- 
tically at the mercy of the other nations, with no tribunal] that thas 
power to protect any of the rights that we support and maintain. 

In other words, in place of our Government as presently conceived 
of, and as President Lincoln said, a government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” we will have a government of the 
backward, by the uncivilized, and for the bankrupt. 

Are we proposing to risk any of the liberties which our citizens 
have defended with their blood and treasure during the 175 years, 
for something that is still nebulous, because I am told, I cannot vouch 
for it myself, that there have been 26 attempts to unite the nations 
of the world, and every one of them has failed. Certainly all that I 
know of have failed. 

Now, we do know that our system of government and our national 
eoverolanty has worked. We don’t know that anything else will 
work. 

a Paul says, “Try all things and hold fast to that which is 
good. 

We know that our system of government and our Bill of Rights are 
ieee Are we going to give them up for something that has never been 
teste 


UNITED STATES RECORD OF COOPERATION 


Now, we have shown that we can cooperate with all other nations 
In every possible way that is compatible with our sovereignty. 

In World War I, for instance, General Pershing was not obliged 
to obey the directives of Marshal Foch. He did. We followed them. 
We were cooperating, but we were not bound to, we were merely 
associating as nations, and therefore General Pershing could do as 
he saw fit. In fact, it was the United States that suggested that 
Marshal Foch be put in charge to cooperate the action ae the various 
ee engaged in that war. We proved in that war, and in World 

ar II, that we can cooperate to the fullest. extent with other nations. 

Well, now, isn’t that sufficient? Our good faith has never been 
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uestioned. .I will defy anyone to show any nation in the history of 
the world that ever lived up to a treaty which perhaps affected it 
adversely, except the United States. We have lived up to our agree- 
ments and will always live up to our agreements and commitments. 

Now, there is nothing but a theoretical advantage to be gained, 
and I doubt even that. Let us not give up what we have sacrificed 
our blood and our treasure for over 175 years for something that is still 
nebulous, and which will not, I do not believe, work. 

The world never had peace but once in its history, and that was a 
Pax Romana, where there was a situation of subordinate nations who 
governed themselves, but they had a Roman proconsul representing 
the interests of the central government, but the Roman legions main- 
tained the peace of the world. 

I believe in the philosophy of Aristotle, in getting the highest 
practical good, not the theoretical ideal that exists only in the imagi- 
nation. That was Plato’s idea. 

In the present state of the world let’s consider the highest practical 

ood, and if there is to be peace imposed by force, let it be a Pax 
y ea and not a Pax Muscoviana. 

Thank you. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Trevor, please. 

For the record, Mr. Trevor, will you say what you want to say 
about yourself and then proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. TREVOR, PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN 
COALITION 


Mr. Trevor. Mr. Chairman, I represent the board of directors of 
the American Coalition, and I also iy specific request am represent- 
ing 45 of the constituent patriotic societies of the coalition. 

I have here a list of these societies, and with your permission I 
will not take the time of the committee to read them. I will file them 
with the recorder. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We will be glad to have them, Mr. Trevor. 

Mr. Trevor. And, Mr. Chairman, when the telegram came saying 
I would be limited to 10 minutes I cut down my original statement 
to a very brief one, and I would like to file that for the record, if you 
will permit. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We will be glad to have it. 

(The list of those organizations represented by Mr. Trevor, and 
his full statement, are as follows:) | 


SPEcIFIc AUTHORIZATIONS 


Americanism Defense League 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United States 

Daughters of America, District of Columbia Council 

Daughters of the American Colonists, Angell Husted Chapter, Connecticut 
Daughters of the Revolution, National Society 

Daughters of the Revolution, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial Chapter 

Daughters of the Revolution, Liberty Bell Chapter 

Daughters of the Revolution, New York Society 

Fraternal Patriotic Americans, State of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, New Jersey 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Potomac 
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Marine Corps League Auxiliary 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of the 
State of Pennsylvania 

National Council for American Education 

National Society for Constitutional Security 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter I 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter III 

National Society, Daughters of the Union, 1861-65 

National Society of New England Women, New York City Colony 

National Society, Patriotic Women of America, Inc. 

National Society, Service Star Legion 

National Society, Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims 

National Society, United States Daughters of 1812, State of New York 

National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American War, District of Columbia 
Commandery 

Order of Independent Americans, Inc., State Council of Pennsylvania 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, District of Columbia Socicty 

Patriotic Order, Sons of America, National Camp 

Patriotic Order, Sons of America, State Camp of Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Association of Patriots 

Rhode Island Daughters of the American Colonists 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, National Council 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, Pennsylvania 

Sons of the American Revolution, National Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, California Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, Iowa Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, New Jersey Society 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Massachusetts Department 

The Wheel of Progress 

Westchester Security League . 

Women of Army and Navy Legion of Valor, United States of America 

Women’s National Defense Committe of Philadelphia 

Southeastern States Division Marine Corps League 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. TREVOR 


Mr. Chairman, my name is John B. Trevor. I represent, as president pro 
tempore, the board of directors of the American Coalition. 

The office of our organization is in room 721, the Southern Building, located 
at Fifteenth and H Streets, Washington, D. C. 

The American Coalition has been asked by a number of its constituent sovieties 
to represent them in their individual capacity at any hearing which might be 
held on world government. I append a list of these organizations, and, if the 
Chair desires, I will place the file of letters of authorization in the hands of 
the recorder. 

The American Coalition held its anual convention at the Mayflower Hotel, on 
Thursday, January 26, last, and in the course of its proceedings adopted the 
following resolution :. 


“OPPOSING WORLD GOVERNMENT 


‘Whereas there are now active organizations and individuals in our country 
which endeavor to establish a world government, a world federation, or any 
other international organization which would abrogate any of our national 
sovereignty ; and 

“Whereas it has been openly admitted by advocates of such a world government, 
by whatever name it be called, that no secession would be permitted to any nation 
which joined such a world government and which later wanted to withdraw; and 

“Whereas the voting strength of the United States of America in any ‘such 
world government would be overwhelmingly outnumbered by the vast popula- 
oe and geographical areas of Asia, and by the uncounted millions of Africa ; 
an " 
“Whereas world government law would be enforced directly upon individuals 
in our country, and world government taxing power would directly tax our 
citizens independently and in addition to our own national taxation, and the 
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world government would take over the gold reserves of the United States and 
of all member nations, thus rendering our own currency worthless; and 

‘“‘Whereas the power to tax is the power to destroy; and if the United States of 
America should join such a world government, it would cease to be a free nation, 
its people would lose their precious liberties and become the slaves of a world 
superstate founded on the philosophy that the individual is not the master of his 
government but its servant: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Coalition, in annual convention assembled, 
declares itself as uncompromisingly opposed to a world government or any other 
international organization with supreme authority over all national govern- 
ments; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Coalition entreats its constituent societies and 
the individual membes thereof to urge their State legislators to oppose this 
infamous and dangerous scheme to destroy the United States of America.”’ 

This resolution was unanimously adopted, and you will observe that it is very 
broad in its scope. It opposes any international organization which would abro- 
gate any part of our national sovereignty. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will preface my argument in opposi- 
tion to all but one of the resolutions now before your committee by an expres- 
sion of my highest respect for the motives which impelled their sponsors to submit 
them to the Senate. No sane person in the United States wants war, least of all 
the members of the patriotic societies of this Nation, whose sons have fought and 
must fight any war in which our country becomes engaged. However, while we 
recognize that the resolutions before the committee represent a sincere effort 
to find a panacea for the curse of war which threatens to obliterate our civiliza- 
tion, we think that they contain the seeds of destruction for the only great Nation 
which truly holds aloft the torch of individual liberty. 

I will not discuss Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 because it does not fall 
within the scope of the action taken at our annual convention. That is to say, 
it does not involve a policy of infringing upon our national sovereignty. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 is quite another matter. Paragraph (i) 
provides for a reaffirmation of faith in the United Nations as the cornerstone of 
the international policy of the United States. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I can see little in the record of the United Nations to 
justify much faith in its future. Furthermore, it seems to me that the location 
of its capitol within our territory affords, through its privilege of diplomatic 
immunity, a constant menace to our national security. 

Paragraph (ii) of this resolution is obviously drafted in such fashion as to 
provide for evasion of the veto power accorded to delegates sitting in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. There are two outstanding objections to this plan. 

First. It is generally understood that the Soviet Government made definite and 
positive demands that the right of veto for members of the Security Council be 
embodied in the Charter of the United Nations. While I grant that the evasion of 
the veto power, as it is provided for in Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, is lim- 
ited by the terms of the draft, I venture to suggest that there can be no doubt 
it affords a dangerous precedent for enlargement of its scope. 

In a measure, the provisions of paragraph (v) constitute virtually an invita- 
tion for the initiation of a process which could be carried out against our objec- 
tion. In my opinion, with all respect for the sponsors of this plan, if this resolu- 
tion be adopted, there is great probability that the Soviet Government will with- 
draw from the United Nations. We, in the patriotic societies, certainly hold no 
brief for the Soviet Government. Indeed, we greatly objected to the recognition of 
the infamous regime in Moscow, but, I believe, a withdrawal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment from the United Nations now would vastly increase the grave tension 
which already exists in the relations of the West and the East. That would 
certainly be a condition greatly to be deplored, and I trust that the committee will 
give this thought most serious consideration. 

Second. The retention of the veto power in the Security Council, while it may 
have been greatly abused by the delegates of the Soviet Government, may be of 
vital importance to our Government in the future in order to protect some of our 
essential interests. 

Finally, there is in Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 a clear implication that 
the United Nations should evolve into an undefined federal union. This is a 
matter which I will discuss later in reference to resolutions which specifically 
advocate such a policy. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 defi- 
nitely contemplate the creation of a world government. 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 57, while apparently limited in scope, might 
conceivably be interpreted to result in some such plan, if the President should be 
authorized to invite delegates from other nations to sit with our delegates in a 
federal convention. 

As for Senate Resolution 133, there is, I believe, sufficient implication in the 
preamble that the scope of the United Nations be so enlarged by this resolution, 
if adopted, as to justify my including discussion of it in what I have to say 
about world government. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude my discussion of the 
resolutions now before the committee with the following statement: ; 

There is, in my opinion, no justification for a parallel to be drawn between 
our Constitutional Convention of 1787, as is implied in some of the resolutions 
now before the committee, and a federal convention representative of all the 
races and nations of the world today, for the following reason: The delegates to 
our Constitutional Convention were drawn from States, formerly Colonies of 
Great Britain, whose inhabitants, in a great majority, were firmly adjusted to 
democratic processes of government both by tradition and practice over a long 
period of time. 

Furthermore, a break-down of the genealogies of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion of 1787 demonstrates that 90 percent were derived by descent from the pop- 
ulation of the British Isles, where a parliamentary government had been in 
existence over the ages. As for the balance, they were derived from people who. 
were living in a community dominated by the political ideals, economic condi- 
tions, beliefs, and social customs of the prevailing element of the population. 
It is, therefore, from such a source, relatively homogeneous in character, that 
our form of government and our American institutions were derived. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, allow me to call the committee’s attention 
to a highly pertinent quotation from Report No. 350, issued by the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, of the Sixty-eighth Congress, dated March 
24,1924. This is the report which brought what became after a compromise with 
the Senate, the Immigration Act of 1924, before the House of Representatives. 
The quotation reads as follows: 

“Since it is an axiom of political science that a government not imposed by 
external force is the visible expression of the ideals, standards, and social view- 
point of the people over which it rules, it is obvious that a change in the character 
or composition of the population must inevitably result in the evolution of a form 
of government consonant with the base upon which it rests. If, therefore, the 
principle of individual liberty, guarded by a constitutional government created 
on this continent nearly a century and a half ago, is to endure, the basic strain 
of our population must be maintained and our economic standards preserved.” 

At this point I desire to offer in evidence an ethnographic map of the world 
which pictures in its borders representatives of the various races which make up 
a large portion of the two billion and a quarter people now inhabitating the world. 
In this connection, I would like to suggest that the members of the committee, 
before they act on any resolution which contemplates the creation of a world 
federal union, examine a comprehensive Dictionary of Races or Peoples, pub- 
lished by the Senate in 1911, as part of the report of the celebrated Immigration 
Commission of Congress in existence at that time. 

I do not offer these suggestions, believe me, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of arousing prejudice against the more or less primitive peoples of the world. 
Far from it, because, for a brief period in my youth, I lived among the teeming 
millions of Asia, worked with some of them, and, even on occasion, faced death 
in company with a few representatives of the varied races which make up the 
population of India, Burma, and Ceylon. I found among some of these people 
qualities to admire, but I am appalled to thing that anyone would suppose popular 
government among the peoples of Asia, Africa, and, indeed, among a large section 
of the population of South America, is a practical political possibility for ages 
to come. 

Now let me say that, despite all the advantages of relative homogeneity, and 
despite similarity of traditions being accustomed to democratic processes, our 
own federal union did not save us from being plunged into the greatest fratri- 
cidal struggle of which history has record. The cream of the Nation’s youth in 
the North and South was laid dead or crippled upon innumerable battlefields. 
Why? Because of a divergence of economic interest, a difference in moral con- 
cepts respecting slavery, and, above all, disagreement upon an interpretation of 
our fundamental law. 
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The issue of slavery is not dead. It now has another name—socialism. So- 
cialism is rampant in varying degrees among the democracies of western Europe 
with whom these resolutions contemplate our merging. Every American knows, 
or should know, that the governments of these democracies are continued in 
power by American subsidies, and the rest of the world is ruled by more or 
less despotic regimes. These subsidies are now bleeding our present economy 
white. Is it reasonable to suppose that the policy of paying the world’s deficits 
would ever stop if the taxing power should be granted to a world government? 
The great mass of the American people detest socialism, because they recognize 
_ it for what it is—slavery, for ill-conceived security. Mr. Beveridge, in England, 
admitted frankly that his plan would not work without compulsory labor. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, are political issues upon which the world can divide in 
civil war, if it ever becomes united in a federal union. We are now at daggers 
drawn with Soviet Russia where a Socialist system of economy prevails and 
which rules about one-third of the world’s population. The Soviet Government 
is a federal union. It was conceived as a union in which all peoples of the 
world would unite when they had overthrown the governments which later were 
so foolish as to recognize it. The Soviet Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
embodies now 182 nationalities, speaking 149 different languages or dialects. 
How is this miscalled great experimental democracy maintained? It is main- 
tained in the only way by which such different peoples with innumerable diver- 
gent interests can be kept together. That is by force, ruthless force. There is 
ground for the belief that from 10 to 15 million citizens of the Soviet Union are 
in jails or concentration camps at this very moment. 

I have no hesitation in saying, Mr. Chairman, that is the kind of federal 
union the American people do not want, and yet it is inevitable that millions of 
people will be slaughtered, more millions will be jailed, if we succumb to the 
chimera that peace will result from a federal union of the world. There are a 
large number of people in the United States who now regard the United Nations 
organization as a natural harbor for subversive agents. There are others who 
view it as a debating society, whose convocations keep the world continually in 
ferment. So I venture to say, if the powers of that body are enlarged to a 
world federation, CongreSs will have to make it a felony to speak against it, 
in order to prevent overt demonstrations which may well lead to violence in the 
name of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not forget, that the Pax Romana was probably the 
nearest thing to universal peace the civilized world ever experienced. That 
peace, however, was maintained by a ruthless dictatorship, supported’ by a 
magnificent army. When this army became infiltrated with recruits gathered 
in from the subject people of the Roman Empire, it became corrupted. It re- 
volted, and the empire collapsed. The result was as inevitable as it was logical 

I understand that Prof. Quincy Wright, the author of a monumental book on 
war, has appeared before this committee in behalf of some sort of world 
union. The research which has gone into the preparation of Professor Wright’s 
book is obviously enormous, but, with all respect to Professor Wright, I think 
many of his premises lead to a conclusion contrary to that which he espouses. 
For example, to pick out one item, he says a list of all revolutions, insurrec- 
tions, punitive expeditions, pacifications, and explorations involving the use of 
armed force would probably be 10 times as long as the list of 278 wars listed 
between the years 1500 and 1940. According to Professor Wright, the United 
States has been engaged in only 12 wars in its history, but, Mr. Chairman, I 
beg you to take note that, according to Professor Wright, the United States has 
been engaged in over 170 distinct military campaigns. In other words, the 
inference is inescapable that the creation of a great federal union, such as the 
United States unquestionably is, brings with it no guaranty of peace. 

We, that is, I and my associates, believe as Lincoln so dramatically said “that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness I contend if the Congress, now under stress 
of emotion over the H-bomb, involves us in a World Government, or a Worlé 
Federation, call it what you will, popular government in America will soon die, 
the torch of individual liberty will be quenched, and some from of bureaucratic 
dictatorship will preside over the destinies of our descendants. 

We, that is the American people, constitute only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. If you, gentlemen, can conceive of a mircale which will, in our time, 
instill in the minds of the people of Asia, to mention one continent alone, the 
principles of popular government, I suggest the thought that the billion and a 
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quarter people who inhabit that area of the earth’s surface will outvote the 
world, and Asia’s ideologies will become supreme. 

Allow me respectively to suggest to the proponents of world government that 
before they proceed with these resolutions, let them take a personal and careful 
look at Asia and the civilization of its people. I have seen it, and I am here 
before you, gentlemen, to beg you to pause before involving our country in any 
of the proposals now before you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that our people constitute only 6 percent of the 
world’s population. At the same time, in round figures, we had, in 1940, 34 per- 
cent to’ 86 percent of the world’s income. I ask, is it reasonable to suppose 
that a world government would long allow such a disparity to continue? If we 
Share our wealth with the 94 percent of the world’s population, the average 
American citizen would sacrifice five-sixths of his standard of living. If anybody 
questions my figures, I beg them to examine a detailed analysis of this asser- 
tion, published in American Affairs, vol. X, No. 3, dated July 1948, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “How to Equalize the Wealth of the World.” 

If the miracle of popular government becomes the basis of a World Federation 
or government, I ask who would control the world’s armies? Surely, not the 
representatives of only 6 percent of the world’s population. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if we are embraced in this Frankenstein of world govern- 
‘ment. we will be deprived of all power to resist unjust impositions which the 
world government might decree, our citizens will become subject to foreign 
tribunals, and even the right to secede will be denied. That proposition is spe- 
cifically so stated in the program of the World Federalist Organization. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to suggest that before we are stripped 
of our power and our wealth as a result of our own folly, let us spend enough of 
our resources on an air force capable of defying any tyrany in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, at Valley Forge, General Washington had only the relics of 
an army to face the armed might of the greatest empire of that era. If I may 
venture to interject a personal note, I had a great-great-grandfather there with 
him as an officer in the Continental Army. They did not despair of the future, 
so I say, as a last word, if we keep the faith with our forefathers, some of us 
to be sure may be destroyed, but the United States can live forever. 


OPPOSITION TO WORLD FEDERATION 


Mr. Trevor. Mr. Chairman, our position in opposition to the resolu- 
tions now before your committee may be briefly summed up as follows: 

First, we do not believe that any person who professes belief in, 
democratic processes of government. can logically support a super- 
state, in any form, unless the legislative body which controls its des- 
tinies is elected by universal popular suffrage. To hold any other 
position in respect to a superstate is to connive at fascism, and the 
creation, in effect, of an international bureaucratic dictatorship. We 
of course realize that in the existing state of society throughout the 
world, true popular suffrage for the great mass of the two billion and 
a quarter people now living on the earth is unthinkable, but assuming 
if by some miracle a superstate governed by representatives of all 
nations of the world elected by universal suffrage were possible, our 
western civilization would inevitably cease to exist and the litical, 
social, and economic principles of the peoples of Asia would super- 
sede it. 

I offer in evidence to the committee an ethnographic map of the 
world which in a broad way demonstrates my point. 

Second, prior to‘the outbreak of the Second World War the Amer- 
ican people constituted roughly 6 percent of all the pare in the world. 
At the same time, the income of this 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation amounted to approximately 34 to 36 percent of the world’s in- 
come. It is hardly conceivable that a legislative body ruling a super- 
sate representating 94 percent of the world’s population and having 
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the power to tax would long tolerate such a disparity in living stand- 
ards. Under a policy of equalization of wealth throughout the world, 
the average American would, therefore, have to look forward to his 
living standard being cut five-sixths of what it is at present. 

At this point, I would like to suggest that while the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has undoubtedly abused the veto power granted to it by the 
Charter of the United Nations, the abolition of the veto power, or its 
evasion in some form, might well subject us to some such calamity 
as I have set forth above, and in addition expose us to being sub- 
merged by an influx of people from China, india, and, even Europe, 
which are all overpopulated. The net result, I venture to suggest, 
would be the gradual] decadence of our modern civilization into a 
condition parallel to that which existed throughout Europe during 
the Middle Ages. 

My: third point amplifies our objection to the creation of a super- 
state. If we surrender our resources for defense, our power to resist 
any unjust impositions would be destroyed and our ability to secede, 
even if a policy were tolerated by the superstate, could not be made 
effective. With only 6 percent of the population functioning on the 
basis of universal suffrage for all the races of the world, it is not con- 
ceivable that we would attain any effective control of the armed forces 
provided for the superstate; in fact, to me, it seems perfectly logical 
that if a superstate be created, the armed forces would inevitably be 
under the control of a Stalin, a Genghis Khan, or a Tamerlane. It 
does not seem to us reasonable to reach any other conclusion once we 
surrender our present predominant position in the world. 

My fourth and last argument is that a list of all revolutions, in- 
surrections, punitive expeditions, pacifications, and explorations in- 
volving the use of armed force would probably be 10 times as long 
as the Tist of 278 wars recorded between the years 1500 and 1940. In 

roof of this statement, let me point out that while the United States 
hae been involved in only 12 wars in its history, it has been engaged 
in over 170 distinct military campaigns. In other words, the infer- 
ence is inescapable that the creation of a great federal union, such 
as the United States unquestionably is, did not save us from 4 years 
of civil war, nor did it bring with it any guaranty of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness I contend if the Congress now un- 
der stress of emotion over the H-bomb, involves us in a world govern- 
ment, or a world federation, call it what you will, popular government 
in America will soon die, the torch of individual liberty will be 
quenched, and some form of bureaucratic dictatorship will preside 
over the destinies of our descendants. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your 
coming. 

Mr. Edward Jerome, will you come forward, please? 
Will you identify yourself for the record and then proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD JEROME, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Jeromn. By occupation, I am a lawyer, I am counsel for the Na- 
tional Economic Council. My office address is Empire State Build- 
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ing, New York City. My home address is 311 East Seventy-second 
Street, New York 21. 7 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this statement and interpolate 
a little as I go. | | 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION TO WORLD FEDERATION 


The National Economic Council, which is a citizens’ organization 

for the promotion of good government, wishes to present reasons in 
opposition to the adoption of this concurrent resolution—Senate Con- 
current Resolution 56. Speaking for the council, I wish to say in the 
beginning that although we respect the motives of those who believe 
that converting the United Nations into a world government would 
help to preserve peace, we regard their belief as mistaken. 
e proposal that an attempt be made to prepare a constitution for 
a world’ government necessarily involves giving to such a world insti- 
tution the authority to make and enforce something which the advo- 
cates of world government call law, and which would be binding upon 
the individual citizens of member states. This pee also involves 
granting to a world government powers granted our Federal Govern- 
ment by our own Constitution such as: the establishment of courts with 
jurisdiction over our citizens: the “power to lay and collect taxes 
* * * toraiseand supportarmies * * * to provide and main- 
tain a navy.” Such a world government would “erect among us a 
multitude of offices and” send “hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people, and eat out their substance.” We say that such a proposal 
rests upon an excessive and unjustifiable faith in both the state, as a law 
giver, and in written constitutions. | 

To these three reasons for opposition we add the fourth that “the 
consent of the governed” is necessary for the establishment of any 
government ane that any four states, whose people object to giving 
a world government power over them, have an unalienable right to 
remain outside of the jurisdiction of any such world government. 

5 should like now to treat these four reasons in the order indicated 
above. 


MAKING LAWS THROUGH CUSTOM 


The faith of the advocates of this resolution in the state as a law 
giver is based upon an erroneous conception of law. 

This error is the subject of some striking comments by Ortega y 
Gassett in his book Toward A Philosophy of History. 


The idea of society as a contractual, and therefore juridical, union is one of the 
silliest attempts that has ever been made to put the cart before the horse. For 
law, law the reality—not the idea of law in the minds of philosophers, jurists, 
or demagogues—is nothing, to use a rather baroque phrase, but the spontaneous 
secretion of society ; it can be nothing else. To expect law to govern the relations 
between beings not already living in effective society seems to me—if I may be 
pardoned for my rudeness—to have a somewhat confused and ridiculous idea 
of law. 


There is a tradition which until recently was strong among all 
western peoples, that a free people must be permitted to make their 
own laws through their customs. The long history of this tradition 
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may be carried further back than the fourth century B. C. when Aris- 
totle wrote in his Politics, book III, chapter 16: 

It is to be remembered too that there are laws—the laws of customs—more 
important and affecting subjects of higher importance than those expressed in 
written formula, so that, even if a personal ruler is more to be trusted than laws 
of written formula, he is not more trustworthy than the laws of custom. 

About three centuries later the poet Horace expressed the same idea 
by saying “laws without customs are vain.” 

In the east the ruler’s declaration that “the pleasure of the prince 
whether expressed by decree or letter has the force and effect of law,” 
was what prevailed. In the west, however, our ancestors who overran 
the Roman provinces rejected this theory of law and insisted that as 
freemen, their laws were made by their customs. 

In the thirteenth century Thomas Aquinas showed that the tradi- 
tion of making law through customs had been continued. He said: 

For when a thing is done again and again, it seems to proceed from a delib- 
erate judgment of reason. 

Accordingly, custom has the force of a law, abolishes law, and is the inter- 
preter of law. 

Our own ideas about law at the time when our Constitution was 
prepared, came largely from Blackstone’s Commentaries, wherein he 
says that custom is the main source of law. 

The idea was probably best developed in a book written by a great 
American lawyer, James C. Carter. I think it was published in 1904, 
entitled “Law, Its Origin, Source and Function,” and I would like to 
add this: Probably the essence of democracy is that the citizens be 
permitted to make their own laws through their own customs. That is, 
that they have an appeal to obey the moral law and to raise their 
standards of conduct. If you deprive them of that, they cannot im- 
prove their customs and they cannot improve their own law. 

Of course there is a distinction between private law and public law 
but it is impossible to prevent legislation purportedly bearing upon 
public law from aterene private law, and certainly any world govern- 
ment would necessarily have the power to confuse the two. This con- 
fusion would become worse confounded by the fact that among the 
different peoples of the world many varying and contradicting cus- 
toms prevail. 

Advocates of this resolution, if they think about law at all, regard 
it as simply a command of the state. Our own experience with the 
eighteenth amendment ought to be sufficient to convince anyone that 
this is an erroneous conception of law. 


DIFFICULTY IN WRITING A WORLD CONSTITUTION 


As to an excessive faith in written constitutions, the making of our 
own Constitution was in nearly all respects different from the makin 
of a constitution for a world government. The people of all our States 
were alike in most respects. They had, generally speaking, the same 
religious faith and they all regarded their law as being the customary 
English common law. Even today the meanings of the words in our 
Constitution are not well comprehended by one who does not know the 
traditional attitudes of our colonial ancestors toward government and 
toward the customs which had gone into the establishment of the 
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English common law. Without these advantages it would have been 
impossible to prepare a written constitution which could have had 
any successful operation. 

I will add alittle. When Alexander Hamilton made one of the most 
remarkable arguments ever made in this country to the Constitutional 
Convention, he said: 


Two sovereignties cannot coexist within the same limits. 


Now, to adopt anything like a world government, we would have 
three sovereignties—probably an impossibility. 

John C. Calhoun said that it was necessary that a constitution spring 
from the very bosoms of the people, that it was the most difficult task 
that man might assume, to prepare any kind of constitution and unless 
it was cc oondiue to the beliefs and customs of the people, it would be 
worse than useless. 

Now, going back to my statement—there is a distinction between 
government and the state, for the purpose of government is to protect 
the Sed see but the purpose of the state is to regulate the people. The 
exaltation of the state depends upon acceptance of the view that men 
in charge of the state can think, act, and plan for the people. Our 
Constitution was prepared for a government and not for a state. To 
use it as a guide for the preparation of a constitution for a world state 
would be folly. Moreover the record of national states in stirring up 
wars has been so bad as to leave no reasonable ground for either belief 
or hope that the record of a world state would be better. 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Our Federal Government was established upon the theory that it 
would derive its “powers from the consent of the governed.” Although 
our Constitution confers the power to make treaties, it is doubtful 
whether this power, which was created for the purpose of preserving 
the freedom and sovereignty of the people of the United States, can 
be extended to include the power to surrender sovereignty. 

If I may deviate for a minute, it has always been customary law that 
men to whom powers were delegated could not delegate those powers 
to others. Therefore we say that the Congress of the United States 
has certainly not the moral justification to delegate any power to any 
other government. 

The duty of our Government is to protect the people of this country, 
and those upon whom this duty is conferred by the votes of the people 
certainly have no moral right to delegate this duty to any other insti- 
tution or group of men. 

We believe that, should this resolution be submitted for the approval 
of the people of the United States, 60 to 75 percent of them would 
vote to reject it. Should the resolution be adopted, however, by a vote 
of 80 percent of the citizens, it would be folly to undertake to enforce 
it: the defeated minority would have an unalienable right to refuse | 
to be governed by a world state. : 

We hope that you will decisively reject this resolution. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you. 

Any questions, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. No questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Levering, I know your statement will run over the 10 minutes. 
Do you want it to appear as you prepared it, and then talk informally ? 

Mr. Leverine. That would be fine. 

The CuHarmman. That will be done. 

For the record, will you identify yourself and proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL R. LEVERING, ON BEHALF OF THE 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Leverinc. My name is Samuel Levering, or Arrarat, Va. I am 
an orchardist, but along with a good many other Friends, have spent 
a good deal of time in the field of peace. I appear before you repre- 
senting the Friends Committee on National Legislation, which repre- 
sents almost all groups of Friends in the United States, to express our 
strong support for Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 56, the world 
federation resolution. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Levering is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL R. LEVERING 


I appear before you on behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion which represents almost all groups of Friends in the United States, to 
express our strong support for Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, the world 
federation resolution. 

Passage of this resolution constitutes a necessary immediate step in building a 
positive American foreign policy for peace. 


MANKIND AT THE CROSSROADS 


Senator McMahon’s excellent speech of February 2 states the alternatives: 

“There are really, I suggest, no more than two broad policies from which to 
choose. One consists of resigning ourselves to a generation of waging the cold 
war * * *, The other broad policy which we may choose consists in 
moving heaven and earth to stop the atomic armaments race, to establish world- 
wide atomic peace.” 

We agree with Senator McMahon’s statement: “Arrayed against the choice 
of such a policy (resignation to a generation of waging the cold war) is 5,000 
years of recorded history, which teaches again and again and again that arma- 
ments races lead to war—under today’s conditions, hydrogen war.” The alterna- 
tives, then, are a bold, broad scale, positive effort for peace with great responsi- 
bility resting on the United States for leadership, or continuing the cold war on 
to its inevitable denouement, atomic destruction. The choice is urgent. 

Senator McMahon has given effective leadership toward peace not only in 
stressing the extreme urgency of action and the necessity for a great moral 
crusade, but by pointing a twofold way out: effective national disarmament 
under international control and use of funds thus diverted from armament to 
raise the standards of living of all the world’s people. Senator Tydings has 
added a valuable supplement that disarmament of nations, in all weapons useful 
in modern war, must be complete, “down to rifles.” The supporters of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56 and the other proposals before you urge the vital 
point that these objectives cannot be achieved except along with, and through, 
stronger international organization. Together these voices provide excellent 
congressional leadership toward peace, a real alternative to the inevitability 
of war. 

We regret that the State Department and the White House have not yet joined 
’ in this movement. 

We cannot too strongly urge the complete rejection of the point of view that 
‘“Deace with Russia rests solely on United States (military) strength.” Moral 
strength, based on doing everything possible for peace, is vital. To make hydro- 
gen bombs while accepting the position that no agreement to settle the cold 
war is possible would throw away our second chance for atomic peace. If our 
Nation accepts this position, war will be almost inevitable. Senator McMahon 
may be right when he said, “I do not think a third (chance) will be given us.” 
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A MORAL CRUSADE FOR PEACE 


There are great factors in our time leading directly toward war. The first 
is the armament race, bringing ever-increasing and justified fear for the survival 
of civilization. Another is the stirring of the underprivileged peoples of the 
earth to demand that the conditions of starvation and misery that have been 
their iot for centuries must come to an end. 

These facts point to the leadership for peace required from the United States. 
First, we must make an all out effort to stop the arms race. Second, we must 
make generous use of our economic resources to meet the world’s need for bread 
and for improvement of miserable human conditions. 


DISARMAMENT UNDER INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


What are the conditions for disarmament of nations? Unilateral disarma- 
ment of some nations while others remain heavily armed is extremely unlikely. 
Disarmament by treaty, depending on the good faith of the signatory nations to 
carry out the terms, is equally unlikely to be accepted. 

The minimum essential for disarmament is effective inspection by an inter- 
national force, giving assurance that the agreements are being honored and 
earried out. But inspection is not enough, without new provisions for enforce- 
ment. Jf the inspectors could only report violations to the veto-ridden United 
Nations Security Council, the first violation—and there will probably be viola- 
tions—would destroy the system or result in war. The inspectors and civilian 
police force must be given the authority to arrest individual violators and bring 
them to trial, and under court order to destroy any weapons, or installations for 
the manufacture of weapons, prohibited. Only then can violations be stopped 
without wrecking the whole system of disarmament and bringing on the very 
war it was established to prevent. 

Clearly, an effective international civilian inspection and police force would 
require a strengthened and revised United Nations to provide democratic and 
effective controls. The World Court would have to be given jurisdiction over 
individuals accused of violating the law, and branch courts to try such cases. 
The Security Council would have to become, at least in the field of control of 
armaments, an executive acting without veto, responsible for the operation of the 
inspection and police force. The Assembly would have to be given power to make 
laws necessary to carry out disarmament agreements successfully. This adds 
up to government on the world level as the price for stopping the arms race. 


A NEW APPROACH TO DISARMAMENT 


Our Government must go beyond the Baruch proposals for atomic disarmament. 
Inspection, of course, is necessary. Operation by an international atomic de 
velopment authority also is desirable, but international ownership of atomic 
facilities appears less vital. . 

The method of enforcement provided by the Baruch proposals—enforcement 
on nations by war through eliminating the veto—is unacceptable to the Russians, 
and would be ineffective if accepted. If our relative voting positions in the 
Security Council were reversed it would be unacceptable to the United States. 
Emphasis must be shifted to enforcement against individuals. 

Control of atomic weapons only, as provided by the Baruch proposals, is not 
enough. What is needed is effective control of all weapons. Otherwise the 
Baruch proposals, even if accepted, would only be an otomic fire-alarm system, 
giving us a few months’ warning before atomic bombs hit us, not other bombs. 
Nations could arm with other weapons, use these to start a war, seize atomic 
plants, make atomic bombs, and finish the war with them. We must control war, 
not stop with outlawing atomicide. 

Large scale atomic power plants, as provided in the Baruch proposals, would 
be much too dangerous. It is very doubtful that the distribution of such plants, 
establishing an atomic balance of power, could be agreed upon. Were that pos- 
sible, such power plants, from which atomic bombs could be made in a short time, 
would be much too hazardous, The world should continue to make its power from 
coal and hydro until war is much better under control. 

The question of timing muSt be reexamined. The Baruch proposals called for 
establishment of control followed by destruction of the United States bomb stock 
pile. The Russian proposals called for destruction of bombs first, followed by 
discussion of control. Probably a fair settlement would have to be worked out 
somewhere in between. 
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A new approach to atomic disarmament should now be made, based on inspec- 
tion, international operation, enforcement on individuals, concurrent agreement 
on disarmament in all weapons, restriction of atomic developments to research 
and tracer levels for a definite number of years, and a fair baSis of timing. All 
weapons of mass destruction should be eliminated entirely, all other weapons 
drastically reduced, and then further reduced, following a clearly defined yearly 
time schedule, down to internal policing levels. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP TO RAISE WORLD LIVING CONDITIONS 


If the underprivileged peoples of Asia and other parts of the world are not to 
be lost to the rising tide of CommuniSt promises, they must see real hope for 
improvement of their conditions through the processes of freedom and democracy. 
The United States is one of the few areas of the world with excess production 
of food, machinery, and goods of almost all types. AssiStance from us on a large 
scale offers the only real hope that India, for example, can raise its standard 
of living rapidly enough to stave off the despair which can only lead to 
dictatorship. 

This is the second vital part of Senator McMahon’s proposal, that money saved 

from reduction in expenditures for armament should be employed to improve 
human welfare all over the world. Such a large scale program for improving 
world living conditions is necessary for peace. It is the other side of the coin, of 
which effective disarmament under world law is the inseparable reverse side. 
Both are necesSary and must be sought together. 
. This means a point 4 program, but far beyond the $35,000,000 now contemplated 
for technical assistance. United State contributions should be in the range from 
$5,000,000,000 a year to the $10,000,000,000 suggested by Senator McMahon through 
a two-thirds reduction of our military expenditures. In addition to technical 
assistance, this program Should include shipments of food, machinery, and so 
forth, with the recipients paying what they can. Where lack of hard currencies 
is the problem, countries might pay in their own money using these funds for 
purposes of permanent value within their own countries. 

This program, administered by competent and world-minded personnel, should 
help disadvantaged countries in developing schools, harbors, railroads, roads, 
power developments, necessary industrialization, training of teachers, and count- 
less other pressing needs. Such a program is the necessary antidote to stop the 
spread of dictatorial Communist poison among the underprivileged of the earth. 

Here, again, the United Nations, and especially its functional agencies, must 
be strengthened and developed as the necessary instrument to carry out a large- 
scale program to raise living standards all over the world. All too often bilateral 
actions are open to the charge of selfish national interest, or are self-defeating 
through humiliating the recipients of assistance. 

Success of this program requires strong, functioning international organiza- 
tions. Probably they should act, originally at least, on a voluntary basis without 
compulsory powers. But as time went on they would have to be given authority, 
at least to prevent economic war. 


EVERYTHING TO GAIN. 


The United States, and humanity, has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from strong United States leadership for peace through stopping the armament 
race under enforceable world law, and through raising standards of living 
through a greatly expanded assistance program, both through a strengthened 
United Nations. 

There is a chance that the Soviet Union might accept such a program of 
disarmament under effective controls and might participate in the welfare 
program. Such acceptance might be furthered as much by Russia’s unwilling- 
ness to isolate herself morally and physically, by blocking a program meeting 
the deep longing of mankind for peace, as by any humanitarian motives the 
Soviet leaders might have. If the Soviet Union did accept, the chances for 
avoiding atomic war would be immeasurably increased. No longer would the 
United States and the Soviet Union have to depend solely on each other’s good 
faith. An international inspection force, including nationals of both countries, 
would provide real assurance of compliance with effective disarmament. 

Should the Soviet Union refuse to participate, the danger of war would at 
least have been reduced by the increased unity of the non-Soviet world around 
a sound program for peace, including willingness of the United States to sur- 
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render a segment of its sovereignty. The world remembers that it was the 
United States at San Francisco which, along with the Russians, insisted on 
retaining the veto in the United Nations. In the battle for men’s minds, we 
must make it clear that we are doing everything possible for just and durable 
peace. We are not doing so now, nor does the world think that we are. | 

A large-scale economic assistance program also would lessen the chance of 
war, whether or not the Soviet Union participated. Just as the Marshall plan has 
given new hope to the peoples of western Europe and thereby checked the spread 
of communism, so a world-wide Marshall plan through the United Nations would 
bring greater hope to other peoples and thereby check their drift toward com- 
munism, thereby making war less likely. Certainly the world has everything 
to gain from a moral crusade for peace, with the United States taking a leading 
part. 


PASS SENATE CONOURRENT RESOLUTION 56 NOW 


We support this resolution because it is a first step in the moral crusade for 
peace, which must include as a vital part the transformation and development 
of the United Nations so that it is an effective instrument for world disarmament 
under law and for carrying out a large-scale program for improving world 
standards of living. 

This is the purpose of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, to start the process of 
transforming the United Nations into a world federal government with compul- 
sory power limited largely to disarmament of nations under effective interna- 
tional control, but with the necessary powers and structure to do that job 
well. There is only one serious objection to this resolution. It is neither as 
strong nor as urgent as the present crisis requires. It should be amended to 
express the extreme urgency of disarmament under enforceable world law, and 
call upon the Executive for speed in starting the concurrent process of disarma- 
ment through the United Nations and of revising the United Nations so that it 
can be a proper instrument for that purpose. 

We believe that the passage of the Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is urgent 
now. The process of disarmament under law and revising the United Nations 
so that it can do this job will be slow at best. Unless we start the process now, 
rising fear and armaments may win the desperate race and civilization may be 
destroyed. 

We must do everything possible to get the Soviet Union to go along and must be 
careful that attempts to strengthen the United Naions do not injure it. We 
should recognize the valuable work of the United Nations, and support and use it 
fully. But we must not be prevented from doing what is necessary and right 
by doubts as to Soviet action. And we must recognize that the real danger to 
the United Nations is death from the pernicious anemia of disuse while the 
world thunders to war, rather than from honest efforts to strengthen and develop 
the United Nations. It is clear that only bold, quick steps can avoid atomic dis- 
aster. If strong United States leadership for peace is right, and we believe that 
it is, we must now move forward, including passage of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 56 as a vital step. ; 


POSITION ON OTHER PROPOSALS 


We seriously question whether Senate Joint Resolution 57, the Atlantic Union 
proposal would lead toward peace. Would it not prove only another power bloc, 
which would not stop the armament race or prevent war? The problem of peace 
is world-wide. It cannot be solved by regional power blocs. 

Would not an Atlantic Union divide the world into three groups: (1) Our- 
selves, the self-designated first-class peoples, (2) the Communist world, (3) 
Central and South America, and most of Asia and Africa, whom we did not 
consider good enough for our new union? 

Is not the smaller delegation of sovereignty, envisaged by the world federation 
resolution, but with every effort to obtain universal membership through strength- 
ening the United Nations, a better proposal? 

We have equally serious doubts about the effects of the Culbertson proposals. 
They attempt to knock the veto out of the United Nations without dealing with 
the basic reasons, such as the methods of enforcement and representation, which 
make the veto inevitable unless they are changed. At best, these proposals would 
not establish disarmament under enforceable law, but a percarious “collective 
security” depending primarily on armed nations to honor their pledges to come 
to the aid of a victim of aggression. 
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The world federation resolution, envisaging real delegation of a segment of 
national sovereignty, enforcement on individuals, and dependable revenue, ap- 
pears much more likely to be effective. 

We also question the value of the Armstrong proposal to set up a vetoless col- 
lective security league within the United Nations. We have no faith in attempts 
to prevent war by threatening war against nations. What is needed is prevention 
of preparation for war and law applying to and enforced against individuals. 


ACTION FOR PEACE IS IMPERATIVE NOW 


The simple fact is that the Soviet Union is expanding her areas of power. By 
her propaganda, she is making it appear that the United States is primarily re 
sponsible for the drift toward war. Senator McMahon said, “There are millions 
of people abroad who observe our armaments expenditures and fail to grasp that 
these are for self-defense * * * We assume that our actual good intentions 
and actual good feelings must be known to them; but they see that we devote 
billions to guns, tanks, planes, and atomic weapons—and day and night the Com- 
munist propaganda machine hammers into them the theme that American arma- 
ments are designed for conquest.” 

His appeal to America is urgent; “It is my intense conviction that our deci- 
sion (to build the H-bomb) must be accompanied by the immediate initiation of 
a moral crusade for peace having far greater potential effect than any physical 
weapon, even chunks of the sun. A fresh proposal for atomic peace, as dramatic 
as it is sincere, impresses me as urgently desirable.” 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, in commenting on Senator McMahon’s proposal, 
recently said, “As an operation in the war of propaganda, every such spectacular 
lead for peace is the indicated, even the imperative, accompaniment of military 
moves to avert war.” 

We believe that the decision to make the H-bomb, before an exhaustive effort 
to build atomic peace, was unwise and immoral. But we agree with Senators 
McMahon and Tydings, Anne O’Hare McCormick, and, we believe, the great 
majority of Americans, that the United States must now launch a great moral 
crusade for peace through international control and reduction of national arma- 
ments, and through generous use of our economic resources to improve world 
living standards. 

This is the crucial time for choice in American history. Our Nation may drift 
into accepting a prolonged cold war. That way lies destruction. Or, awakened 
by the crisis, our Nation may rise to the challenge with a bold program for peace 
comparable to the revolution in means of destruction. That way lies the only 
hope of peace—a real vital hope. 

The decision means life or death for our civilization. 

Your committee has a central part in making this decision. We applaud you 
for holding these hearings. Broaden and strengthen Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56, and pass it quickly. Put the United States in the forefront of a great 
world movement for peace. 


LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE . 


Mr. Lxevertna. We believe that the passage of this resolution con- 
stitutes an urgent step in positive American leadership toward peace. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Are the Friends organized national] 
so that you can speak for all of the Friends in the United States? ts 
that a fair conclusion ? 

Mr. Levertna. We are not organized in a way such as the Methodist 
Church is, where they have an hierarchy, or anything of that sort. 
However, the Friends Committee on National Legislation does repre- 
sent practically all groups of the faith, the Friends of Philadelphia, 
the General Conference of Friends, and so on. There are many new 
areas, Sir. | 

We would agree with Senator McMahon’s excellent speech of a few 
weeks ago that there are really two choices before our country. One 
is to accept the continuation of the cold war for a generation or 
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longer, and inevitably to simply think that all we can do is to oppose 
strength by strength. 

The other is to take a positive leadership for peace, at a time when 
we think such leadership is crucial. We would also agree with Sena- 
tor McMahon’s twofold approach to such leadership, that the first and 
perhaps most important thing is to make an all-out effort to stop the 
arms race under enforceable law, and we agree with his emphasis 
there; and the second, of course, is the generous use of American 
economic resources through the United Nations to meet the crying 
needs of people simply for bread, and better living conditions in those 
countries where that is so badly needed. 

We feel that the job you are doing here, on hearings on these resolu- 
tions ties directly into both of those factors, that a stronger and a 
better working international organization is essential as the instru- 
ment to carry out disarmament under law, and also as the instrument 
to carry out effective work for raising living standards in those areas 
which are now backward. 

We do not believe that unilateral action either in the field of dis- 
armament or in the field of improving conditions can work. We 
believe it depends on working through the United Nations and 
strengthening and det ae the United Nations, where that is neces- 
sary, to give it real power to do the job in those fields. 

herefore, we feel that the resolution you have before you, 56, 
does have a very real part in both of these efforts. 


DISARMAMENT AND INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION 


Now, let me speak just briefly as to the field of economic control of 
armaments under law. We think that unilateral disarmament is 
certainly extremely unlikely. Disarmament by treaty is also unlikely. 
There is no chance to depend on the good faith of the parties involved 
alone. We have tried that and it has not worked. The only thing 
that has a chance of stopping the arms race is inspection, but inspection 
does require force, otherwise the first time the inspector reported a 
violator, 1f it was simply reported back to a veto-ridden Security 
Council, you would either break down your system of disarmament, 
or have a war, unless the inspector were given the power to arrest the 
individuals responsible and, under court order, to destroy the embryo 
plants for the production of arms, or the arms that had been prohibited 
that they find. 

Unless there is a judicial process of enforcement, you will simply 
have a break-down. 

So, we believe that that sort of power needs to be given the United 
Nations, an international civilian inspection and police force, acting 
directly on individuals who are found breaking the law in the field 
of prohibited armaments, or preparations therefor. 

We think that you have to have inspection then, you have to have 
enforcement if the thing is to work, and then, if you have such a force, 
you certainly must have the instrument of government to give them 
democratic control, courts, executive, and an increased degree of legis- 
lative power in the Assembly to develop the laws under the basic agree- 
ment for the control of armaments. 

Therefore, we think that armaments control, and disarmament un- 
der law does mean strengthening the powers of the United Nations 
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to control and supervise and carry out a program of effective dis- 
armament, so that Senate 56 ties directly into the problem of arma- 
ments control, in our opinion. © 


IMPROVING WORLD LIVING STANDARDS 


We feel that the same applies in the field of improving living 
standards. Wesupport point 4, but not simply a point 4 of $40,000,000 
for technical assistance, but somewhere in the vicinity of 5 or 10 bil- 
lions of dollars of money saved as disarmament funds are transferred 
from the use of preparation for destruction, into constructive im- 
provements of the standards of living; and we think that to be ef- 
fective, that must be done through extending such agencies as the 
FAO, and World Health Organization, which can and should oper- 
ate in the field of human welfare. 

We believe that is necessary, and that it is a necessary antidote to 
spread of the communistic poison among the underprivileged of the 
world. We feel that it should not be done unilaterally, to be effec- 
tive, because there will always be charges of selfishness on the part 
of a favored nation, if all the receipts were from a single nation. 

We believe, then, that the resolution before you ties directly into 
the answer to simply accepting World War III as imevitable, and 
we believe that if the cold war goes on for 5 or 10 years or a genera- 
tion, that it will become the destruction of our civilization. 


DESTRUCTION OR PEACE 


We would agree with Senator McMahon that again and again and 
again it hds been shown through history that armaments built on 
top of armaments and more armaments eventually lead to destruc- 
tion, and we just do not think that we, as a nation, should accept 
that as inevitable, without doing all we can to prevent it. 

We believe that there is a chance that in strengthening the United 
Nations the Russians might come in. We don’t know whether it’s 
small or very small, but we do think it should be taken. We believe 
that even if Russia should refuse that the moral position of the United 
States and the nations associated with us would be strengthened 
through the efforts, and we respectfully support the passage of Sen- 
ate Resolution 56 as a part of this effort on our part and the part of 
. the United States to do everything we can to avoid atomic destruc- 
tion through the two-pronged effort of disarmament under enforceable 
law, which means government in a limited field, a real tranfer of sov- 
ereignty, and the gentleman who preceded me stated that right—you 
either transfer some sovereignty or you have nothing, 1n our opinion, 
even though it be a very limited transfer and through effective im- 
provement of living conditions in those areas where, unless something 
1s done and we are the chief source of supply, a dictatorship is in- 
evitable and will follow; so it seems that that is certainly something 
our Nation can and should do at this time. 

We believe that the decision means virtually and actually life or 
death for our civilization. We believe that the time ahead is short 
in which the decision can be made, and that you gentlemen are doing 
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a, real service to our Nation in hearing and bringing this matter before 
the country at this time. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Any questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. No questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you. We appreciate having your 
testimony. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, will you come forward. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please, and then proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN C. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
PEOPLE’S LOBBY, INC. 


Mr. Marsu. My name is Benjamin C. Marsh. I am executive sec- 
retary of People’s Lobby, Inc., with offices here in Washington. 

I have been here about 32 years, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement which would take about 15 or 20 minutes 
to read; and if your committee is willing, I will file it with the com- 
mittee and just summarize my suggestions very briefly. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Your statement will appear as you have 

repared it, Mr. Marsh, and we will have to hold you to the 10-minute 
imit. | 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON WortD GOVERNMENT AND INTERNATIONAL CONTROLS BY PEOPLE’S 
Lossy, INC., BENJAMIN C. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The program of People’s Lobby, Inc., calls for— 

The initiation and participation of the United States Government in interna- 
tional arrangements, such as the control of atomic energy, money, credit, trade, 
natural resources and cartels, to prevent depressions and wars. 

It states: 

“There must be international organization and controls of all economic activi- 
ties, which, without such agreements would embroil nations in commercial con- 
flicts, and imperil the peace of the world. 

“This is much cheaper than war. 

“About three-quarters of this year’s Federal budget is for wars—past, present, 
and prospective. Only international organization can stop that prospective.” 

Recent emphasis upon the dire disaster to concentrated populations and in- 
dustries if bacterial warfare, atom bombs or hydrogen bombs are used in armed 
ae has detracted attention from the much more pertinent issue—why men 

ht. : 

This requires the study of world government and international controls, to 
include consideration of the objectives of government, because an international, 
or world government, will seek to maintain the economic system of the majority, 
or the major nations, which transfer part of their sovereignty to a world 
government. 

It is possible that if America had a socialized economy, instead of subsi- 
dized private enterprise, our struggle with Russia for world influence, if not 
control, would be as vigorous as now, though probably it would not be as 
venemous. 

The essential fact is that most peoples of the world not within the orbit of 
either America or Russia, and many within these orbits, regard America as the 
great counter-revolutionary force of the world, and our record since World War 
One, goes far to justify that judgment. 

Our yen for World Government is suspect in the world, and that suspicion 
is confirmed by our record since VE-day in Europe, Asia, and Japan—though 
our change of heart on Indonesia gives hope, if not expectation, that we shall 
continue to bring forth the fruits meet for repentance, and also essential to our 
own long-term survival. | 

The truism—‘He who pays the piper calls the tune”, holds in international, as 
well as in domestic relations. 
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A world government dominated by America would today be a reactionary gov- 
ernment because our own economy is geared to the concept of individual ag- 

grandizement and largely collective irresponsibility, and we have not wholly 
purged ourselves of the concept that where the American dollar is, there is 
American territory. 

It was our delegates to the San Francisco Conference which created the United 
Nations, who insisted upon the veto for the Security Council. 

The guerrilla warfare waged by Russian, Jugoslav, and other peasants in 
Europe during World War II, and the guerrilla warfare waged by Chinese 
peasants intermittently since the middle twenties, and by peasants in south- 
east Asia since the war, show how futile an international police force would be, 
if the common people of any nation felt this force threatened their well-being 
and their independence. 

The same suspicion might be dormant, with respect to point 4, not be- 
cause it was suggested by the President of the United States but because through- 
out the world there are memories of so much corruption and reaction in the 
administration of UNRRA; in Greece, Southeast Europe and Turkey because of 
our administration of the Truman Doctrine, and in western Europe, under the 
Marshall plan, because we have opposed the social ownership, the people wanted. 

This does not mean, of course, that many of Russia’s methods in areas which 
she controls, have either increased her influence, or made her friends, nor have 
they been justified, though they may have been motivated by fear. 

The real question is whether any new agency with greater powers than the 
United Nations, is practical now to raise the living standards of the world. 

Would such an agency, for instance, with an international police force, at- 
tempt by force to compel the integration of the nations included in the oe 
plan? 

Would it try to bring eastern and western Europe together? 

Would it back Chiang Kai-Shek or Mao Tse Tung in China? 

Would it take sides between India and Pakistan? 

Would it recognize that financial aggression while subtle, is as effective as 
physical, and if so how would it deal with financial aggression? 

Obviously, if either Russia or America were adjudged by the ‘authority the 
Thomas-Douglas resolution sets up, to be an “aggressor,” the international armed 
forces available, would be wholly inadequate to stop aggression, and such ag- 
gression would be stopped by agreement, or a possible world war would start. 

Fear of public wrath, or economic sanctions, would almost certainly prevent 
any small nation from starting a war of aggression. 

Limited civil war is without the scope of world government, and an inter- 
national police force, while we are distinctly complicating the future of both, by 
arming the forces of Chiang Kai Shek, and at the same time protesting the use 
thereof, when it affects financial interests. 

Domestic policies largely determine the foreign policies of a nation, and there 
is little question that just as the late William Allen White said the dollar-a-year 
men in Government were determined “to win a victory for their stockholders,” 
those who dictate to America’s foreign policies, backed by organized labor, are 
determined to win a victory for the private profit system. 

As long as that is true, neither a world government nor an international police 
ee large or small, can keep the peace, since scarcity is a breeder of war, not 
of peace, 

As long as that is true also, Russia will be able to provide an alibi for many 
of her antisocial policies. 

It seems apparent that the rest of the world—as Owen Lattimore stated about 
Asia over a year ago—“has gotten out of hand.” 

It doesn’t want to be dominated by either Russia or the United States, and 
perhaps would welcome sufficient use of the hydrogen bomb by both on each 
other, to reduce the threat both hold for the world now. 

That would be logical. 

The late H. G. Wells, in an article in Collier’s, July 4, 1986, said: 

“There is a way of escape, but it does not consist in trusting to governments. 
On the contrary it consists of a criticism, an antagonism, and possibly even a 
revolutionary attack on governments. 

“We need to restore a number of world interests, from national government 
control, as speedily as possible.” 

In his book the Fate of Homo Sapiens, published in 1989, Mr. Wells wrote: 

“The disintegrating British Empire is now, one has to recognize, a system 
of government almost completely out of popular control. Practically it has 
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undergone a reactionary revolution in the last decade, and a loose-knit combina- 
tion of court, church, army, and wealth, intensely class conscious, intensely self- 
protective, has resumed control of affairs. It is an oligarchy skillful in the 
assimilation of useful or formidable individuals, but without the slightest dis- 
position to amalgamate with anything else on earth. Its ruling motive is the 
fear of dispossession.” 

That was true of the governments of most other major nations at that time; 
is not true of Britain today, but is too accurate a description of the tendency 
of our own Government now, though it is the evident intent of Congress to curb 
that tendency. Both major parties with varying emphasis are convinced of 
America’s manifest destiny, and that is the dawn of the American century. 

The rest of the world is skeptical. 

Secretary of State Acheson in his talk to the National Press Club in January, 
said: “The Communists (in China) did not create this. The Communists did 
not * * * create this revolutionary spirit. They did not create a great force 
which moved out from under Chiang Kai-shek. But they were shrewd and cun- 
ning enough to mount it, to ride this thing into victory and into power. 

“Two factors are pretty nearly common to the entire experience of all these 
Asian people. Ome of these factors is a revulsion against the acceptance of 
misery and poverty as the normal condition of life * * *, Theother * * * 
is the revulsion against foreign domination * * * they have had enough of 
it and they want no more. 

“National independence has become the symbol both of freedom from foreign 
domination and freedom from the tyranny of poverty and misery.” 

Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean in Foreign Policy Reports, December 15, 1949, writes: 
‘From the American point of view, it appears desirable to channel all assistance 
to nonindustrialized nations through the United Nations and the specialized 
international agencies * * *, 

“It will be no more possible for the United States to exclude the U. S. S. R. 
from active participation in world affairs and to hold Moscow’s activities within 
Russia’s territorial boundaries, than it will be possible for the U. S. S. R. to ex- 
clude the United States or to force us to mind our own business within our own 
confines. Both countries, like other great powers in the past, have a tendency 
to intervene in all areas where they claim to have an interest.” 

Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., former United States Assistant Secretary of State, writes 
in United Nations World Magazine, January 1950, under the title, “The Blunder 
That May Destroy the West”: 

“I happen not to be a Socialist myself, and do not argue the case for their 
beliefs. But I, like any honest student, can say, dogmatically, that socialism now 
has nothing in common with communism. A cartel, or a large American corpo- 
ration, might find common ground with a Communist commissar more easily 
than a British or a continental Socialist. Development of the social and eco- 
‘nomic organizations in each country, of necessity, must be the task of that country 
itself.” 

President Harold E. Stassen, of the University of Pennsylvania, sensing the 
danger inherent in any effort to create One World by making it an American 
world, directly or indirectly, stated about a year ago: 

“If man is to make a significant ascent the cultural, educational, ethical quali- 
ties must be lifted at the same time that the food and material production quan- 
tities are increased. This requires the development by western nations, with the 
aid of the trusteeship portions of the United Nations Charter, of a world-wide 
code of conduct for capital abroad. 

“Excessive risks for this capital must be underwritten by society as a whole, 
80 as to remove the need or excuse for excessive profit and exploitation.” 

The goal of world government cannot be attained overnight and steps toward 
it must be gradual, and along lines approved by principle and by experience. In 
both World Wars there was a pooling of natural resources and an allocation of 
these and of all other essentials to the conduct of the war by the nations on our 
side. It is true these were not the same nations in both wars, but what can be 
done in war can be done in peace, if there is the same sense of urgency, and appre- 
ciation that the urgency is identical, is growing. 

Now all nations should be included. 

President Wilson, in his reply to the Pope’s request for a statement of the 
purposes of World War I, mentioned as most important “to afford all nations, 
aoe ar} small, participation upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of 

e world.’ 
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That purpose was substantially ignored after the war, and the mad scramble 
for oil and other natural resources, for markets and for shipping, since 1945, show 
that the purpose President Wilson cited has been discarded again, though we 
have spent billions to repair war’s destruction. 

The most important measures for peace, as the British Labor Party platform 
stated during the late war, are: International control of oil and other natural re- 
sources, international allocation of trade (markets), international allocation of 
shipping. This involves international controls of foreign investments. 

That platform stated unequivocally that such controls could not be established 
Without social ownership, in at least the major nations, of natural resources, 
basic industries, and shipping, or equivalent government controls thereof, under 
an over-all government plan for the nation’s economy. 

The Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report may have had 
that fact in mind when it stated a year ago: “The Government, which is ,the 
only instrumentality that can balance the needs of agriculture, industry, and 
labor, cannot afford to be without a plan.” 

An international authority, unless it be granted practically all the powers now 
subsumed by national sovereignty, cannot exercise those powers needed to permit 
planned economies within nations. An international authority with such powers, 
is really a superstate. 

Obviously, America would resent and resist any effort by Russia to compel us 
to socialize our economy, just as smaller European nations resent, but cannot 
effectively resist, our efforts to prevent them from socializing their economies. 

A test of intelligent support of world government, is the extent to which it 
backs the prerequisite, national government control of the domestic economy. A 
corollary of such national controls as essential to world controls and world gov- 
ernment, is full utilization of the United Nations, and its specialized agencies. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America stressed these two points 
in its statement in the summer of 1947, Crossroads of American Foreign Policy : 

“1. The United States cannot safely or happily be an island of abundance in a 
sea of privation, or permit its productive power to be curtailed in the face of 
widespread need. 

“2. Our nation should not become so absorbed in dealing directly with inter- 
national problems that it ignores the United Nations as a means for promoting 
that consolidation of moral force, which is indispensable to peace.” 

America must not fail to take those steps no other nation can take for her. 
Instead of sending a high Government official to talk with Joseph Stalin, it 
would probably be more effective to send an unofficial delegation to talk things 
over with him, and to let the world know that while the American people don’t 
like some things in America anymore than they like some things in Russia and 
elsewhere, they don’t propose to fight about their dislikes, domestic or foreign. 

Such a delegation should include representatives of the three large church 
bodies, the Grange, Farm Bureau, and Farmers Union, the National League of 
Women Voters, the United States Chamber of Commerce, cooperative and con- 
sumers’ organizations, and the AFL and CIO. This delegation could not commit 
the Government to anything, but it could, and I think would, show the world the 
most important thing it needs to be shown today, and that is that the American 
people really want peace enough to devote themselves to planning for peace. 

Russia probably fears a depression here would make a war to cover up. 


Mr. Marsu. Mr. Chairman, I do not represent a very large number 
of people, I will admit, only a couple of thousand, or so, members; 
but we rely upon the logic and merits of what we say, and suggest 
and hope that is not wholly inappropriate, in a democracy. 

I want to make one suggestion. We are for world government, but 
in my nearly 73 years I have never seen a child born 10 years old. 
Possibly I have missed something, but I never heard of it, and we 
would like to suggest that there are some preliminary steps that have 
got to be taken before we can have world government. I will out- 
line some of them. 


SENDING AN AMERICAN DELEGATION TO RUSSIA 


First, I want to suggest this: We have heard a lot, from Churchill 
and from the State Department, about sending somebody to see 
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Stalin. We would like to suggest that instead of private Government 
parleys, it would be a very interesting experience to have a meeting 
of peoples, and suggest that the Congress arrange to send a delegation 
ever to see Joe Stalin, to include representatives of the three big church 
bodies, three farm organizations, the A. F, of L., CIO, and United 
States Chamber of Commerce, as well as the League of Women 
Voters and probably the cooperative and consumers organizations. 
Of course, ey couldn’t commit the Government to anything, but 
apparently committing governments last only until they are ready 
to change the commitment, so that won’t very seriously affect the 
validity or the value of their going over, which would, in my judg- 
ment, have a tremendous effect on the world at large. 

Now, Senator Thomas, you have been a foreign missionary and 
I am the son of foreign missionaries and I think we have both had an 
opportunity to realize that the so-called heathen, and I think we are 
awfully conceited to call them that, that the so-called heathen have 
their own prides and own views and just do not want to be sand- 
bagged by our American Bible or anything else; and the missionaries 
who have succeeded most, in my judgment, are those that realize that. 
_I prepared this suggestion ise week about sending this peoples’ 
delegation to Russia, and, of course, there would be a lot of Russians 
meet with them, and the rest of the world would hear about it, and they 
realized that there are a lot of people in America who don’t like 
things in America, and many who don’t like things in Russia, but 
we are not going to fight about it—at least here in America. 

I think it will open the way to better agreement. 

I opened this morning, the United States News and World Re- 
por and I trust that David Lawrence will forgive me if I read a little 

om it. The article is entitled “Cold War—Russia Gains Edge.” 
And it says that in 1945 in the western sphere, there were 1,820,- 
000,000 persons; there were neutral 740,000; and, it has changed a lot 
today so that in the western sphere, there are only 725,000,000. In 
1945 Russia had 193,000,000 and now has 795,000,000. Evidently we 
ees used our diplomacy or our economics as intelligently as we 
should. 


INTERNATIONAL CODE FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


"There are three or four specific things to do, and I am watching 
that clock. We suggest that there should be an international code 
for foreign investment. It is not original. I think it was about a year 
ago that President Harold E. Stassen suggested this, and said: 

This requires the development by western nations, with the aid of the trustee 
portion of the United Nations Charter of a world-wide code of conduct for 
capital abroad. 

That is a very sound proposal. There is nothing, as far as I know, 
in any legislation pending in the Congress, certainly there isn’t in 
the Maybank bill, or the Kee bill, anything which sets up a code of 
conduct for capital abroad. — 

And, during the World War, the British Labor Party suggested 
what has got to be done to have peace. It asked, and I am just going 
to summarize—international control of oil and other natural resources, 
and I think, Senator Smith may remember when this committee had 
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hearings 2 or 3 years ago on the Anglo-American Oil Pact, I urged it 
very strongly. We haven’t done anything about it and we are having 
a lot of trouble over oil. 

The British Labor Party suggested also that there must be inter- 
national allocation of trade, and we are in for a bitter conflict over 
markets between Britain, France, and, when Germany gets back 
on its feet, and the United States, and other countries. 

They also suggested international allocation of shipping, and of 
- course those three proposals naturally involve international control 
of foreign investments, so I suggested that first. 

But, the Labor Party in Britain went further, and I think their 

osition is going to be justified in the election Thursday of this week. 

hey suggested, or stated, rather, I will put it that way, that you 
couldn’t hae these complete international controls, in the lines needed, 
that they specified, without major social ownership or equivalent 
Government controls in the major countries. 

I think maybe the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report may have had that fact in mind when it stated almost a year 
ago: 

The Government, which is the only instrumentality that can balance the needs 
of agriculture, industry, and labor, cannot afford to be without a plan. 


WORKING TOWARD WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Chairman, in concluding, and within my time limit, I hope that 
you will work toward world government, but I have been here some 
little time, and I know that those bills are not going through this 
session of the Congress. We are not ready for it yet. I doubt if it 
will work unless you take these preliminary steps, not speaking with 
any authority but just judging from history, and I therefore hope 
that your committee in making its report would at least give considera- 
tion to these suggestions I have made here, and they are not original 
with me. I have taken them, as indicated, from the platform of 
the British Labor Party, as adopted at their convention, I think it 
was in 1941 or 1942. 

We are all for this world government, but it can’t come overnight. 
We, however, in the United States can initiate action along these lines 
I have just suggested which, in our judgment, will facilitate the adop- 
Hon of world government because we agree it is world government, or 
chaos. 

Thank you very much. 

If there are any questions, I will try to answer them. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Any questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. No questions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Marsh. 

I want to thank you all, all the witnesses who have appeared today 
for the splendid way in which they have cooperated with us, an 
given us a chance to do our other Gee 

The hearing will stand in recess until called together again. 

The reason we cannot meet tomorrow, and for the next 2 or 3 days 
is that the whole Foreign Relations Committee is meeting, and until 
their meetings are over, we will not be able to meet. 

Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee stood in recess, sub- 
ject to call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1950 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE 
Untrep. Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, having recessed on 
February 20, 1950, at 10 a. m., in the Caucus Room, Room 318 Senate 
Office Building, Senator Elbert D. Thomas (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Thomas of Utah and Smith of New Jersey. 

- Senator Tuomas of Utah. The meeting will come to order. 

I think the record should show that this is very much of a post- 
poned hearing, due to the pressure of other business, but that we are 
continuing today the hearing which recessed on Monday, February 

2 

Mr. McKee, will you come forward, please? 

eae identify yourself for the record, and then proceed as you 
wish. | 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK C. McKEE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS, AND TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. McKee. I wish to state that I am chairman of the Committee 
on National Affairs, and treasurer of the American Association for the 
United Nations, but am appearing as an individual. 

Senator THomas of Utah. That is, you do not appear 

Mr. McKee. I do not appear for them, because I have not cleared 
all that I am going to say with the two organizations. 

Senator THomas of Utah. All right, proceed, sir. 





SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 72 


Mr. McKne. I wish to testify in support of the Ferguson-Graham- 
Kefauver resolution for strengthening the United Nations. 
The United Nations, like any political institution, represents a com- 
oe between widely differing points of view. In spite of its 
imitations, it is remarkable that so much “meeting of minds” could 
have been achieved among such diverse people. Fortunately the 
framers of the Charter, like the framers of the Constitution, provided 
eat opportunities for developing and strengthening the new po- 
itical organism. 
657 
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We must do everything in our power to strengthen it as proposed 
in this resolution and in such other proposals as may be politically 
possible at this time. But we must recognize that regardless of struc- 
ture, the United Nations can be no stronger than the degree of sup- 
port given it by nations of good will and that the League of Nations 
failed, not so much because of structural weaknesses, but because of 
lack of courageous support by the democracies on fundamental issues 
of principle in Manchuria, Ethiopia, and Europe. 

W must also constantly realize that for the organization of peace, 
there is no panacea and international security cannot be guaranteed 
by any single agreement, convention, or organization. 

So long as the veto remains and until the United Nations has mili- 
tary forces at its immediate command superior to that of any potential 
aggressor, we must have an Atlantic Pact and an open-end pact under 
the provisions of article 51 of the Charter as proposed in the Thomas- 
Douglas resolution. In addition, for speedy organization and mobi- 
lization, there should probably be a Pacific and possibly other regional 
pacts. 

ATLANTIC UNION 


There is great merit in the proposal for an Atlantic Union which 
would provide a much stronger deterrent to a potential aggressor 
than even the Atlantic Pact. Under an Atlantic Union, throttling 
trade barriers would be eliminated and increased confidence would 
stimulate business prosperity and remove the breeding grounds for 
communism. While we would be contributing financial resources 
to the merger, we would receive in return free access and protection 
for’ American investors in the natural resources of Canada, Africa, 
and other possessions of the European nations which will become 
increasingly essential as our own resources are exhausted. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. May I stop you there, Mr. McKee, just 
for one question, and it is a question which does not have to do with 
the resolution, but a question that was developed yesterday, as you 
know, in a debate in the Senate, where we were considering ECA, and 
point 4. 

Mr. McKer. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. For cooperation in underdeveloped areas, 
which is a broad way of stating the objectives. 

Now, the point that you make here brings home to me the fact 
that American investors were mentioned very much in the discussion. 

Mr. McKee. I see. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And since you are a gentleman who 
knows about as much about foreign trade as anyone I know, you are a 
good one for me to stop just for a minute. 

You say here: 

While we would be contributing financial resources to the merger, we would 
receive in return free access and protection for American investors in the 
natural resources of Canada, Africa, and other possessions of the European 


mations which will become increasingly essential as our own resources are 
exhausted. 


‘N 
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Mr. McKesr, I was thinking particularly of the problem that we © 
have at present, with investments in certain, particularly the African 
possessions of European countries, and more particularly this Moroc- 
can problem, where there is discrimination against American invest- 
ment, and where I think there is great hesitancy on the part of 
investors, particularly the smaller ones, to enter into such develop- 
ments for fear of some change in the politica] atmosphere which may 
jeopardize their investment. 

I want to say that I think the point 4 program is a great plan. 
It is absolutely essential. I hope that some of the old isolationists still 
in the Senate will not be able to cut it down from the conference 
report. 

I think that the guaranty in the bill, which has mostly to do with the 
immediate problems of currency, and so forth, will be retained; but 
I think that something even further is needed. 


GUARANTIES BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


For instance, I proposed sometime ago, and sent a letter to the 
United Nations, suggesting that in order to encourage American in- 
vestment abroad, that a company wishing for instance to negotiate a 
contract for drilling in Venezuela for oil, could, after its preliminary 
negotiations with the Government, take that to the United Nations, 
much as a corporation takes a mortgage indenture for a bond issue to 
a trust company; that both sides would present that to the United 
Nations, who would check it as to fairness, to the company, the 
nation, and the citizens of the nation, and see that there were no 
peoaone in it that were unfair; and then, they would go ahead 
with it. 

In the case of dispute between the corporation and the nation, in 
case of a change of government of the nation involved, which might 
involve confiscation or a change of the terms, either the nation or the 
corporation would take it to the United Nations, the same as an appeal 
can be made by a bondholder to the trust company, and they could 
endeavor to mediate the dispute. They could take the dispute to the 
International Court, and when the Court made its decision, the United 
Nations would have the power of economic sanctions. 

Now, that may seem a long way ahead, but I am convinced that some 
ae security must be given for any large-scale investment in foreign 
affairs. 

I believe that since the war almost all of the investment abroad has 
been largely confined to the major oil companies, and has been very 
little over one or one-half billions. I think that the investment 
in England, under the aids that were given, the only major invest- 
ment was one company, Godfield-Cabot Co., with carbon black and 
you have, of course, American firms like American Metals, and the 
Newmont Mining Co., which has developments in Africa; but, in 
general, the hazards of a change in the situation in which they put 
American savings, are such that you cannot develop. I believe that if 
adequate safeguards were given, you have great quantities of American 
equity capital tliat would go into such foreign investments, cutti 
down the tax load, stimulating these people, because when all is sail 
and done, while the development and education on know-how under 
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point 4 will go so far, for a complete development of backward areas, 
you must have capital, and the only place that that capital can come 
from in large measure is from the United States, and the only way 
you can encourage it is by safeguarding it. 

‘I hope you will pardon the long answer. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. May I ask a question? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Mr. McKee, you used the word 
“safeguard.” 

I did not get here in time to see if you used that in your statement. 

Mr. McKesr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What do you mean by “safeguard” ? 

Mr. McKesr. I mean first the guaranties in the present conference 
ECA report, but I was looking forward to something even beyond 
that—looking forward to the possibility that contracts between Amer1- 
can corporations and foreign countries could be.taken to the United 
Nations, as a trustee, such as a corporation takes a mortgage indenture 
for a bond issue to a trust company. The UN could see that the form 
of those contracts, whether for oil or iron ore, or what it might be, were 
fair to both the corporation, the country, and the citizens of the 
country, so that they were not being exploited; and then, in case of 
dispute in later years, the appeal could be made by any of the parties 
tothe UN. It could be taken, if mediation failed, to the International 
Court, and the UN would have power to invoke sanctions, if a country, 
for instance, attempted to confiscate property after a revolution, as 
has happened in a number of cases. 

That would give a power, that would protect the foreign invest- 
ment, but would get away from the unilateral action, the so-called 
dollar diplomacy when, in so many cases, the Government was called 
in to protect the corporation which had made an investment, and some 
revolution had overcome it. Also, it would protect the peoples of 
those countries against exploitation, which has happened in many 
cases. 

It would accomplish, I think, as much good to one party as another. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Well, you would take the United 
States entirely out of the guaranty business, and put it into the UN, if 
anywhere ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes, sir. I think the guaranties are absolutely essen- 
tial beeause the UN is not yet equipped to do this job. It would re- 
quire setting up a special division. | 

I am simply offering a suggestion, as a long-term means of inter- 
esting foreign investors. 

Senator oa of New Jersey. Practically all we have done in our 
conference report is to exchange currencies for dollars, for people who 
take a chance. 

Mr. McKegr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. And the second part was in case of 
confiscation, or something of that sort, we didn’t go beyond that. 

Mr. McKeeg. No, sir; and I think 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. You put the confiscation, or ex- 

ropriation business in the hands of the UN, rather than the United 

tates; is that correct ? = 

Mr. McKegxr. Yes, sir. That is an ultimate proposition. I think 
you have done all that is politically possible, probably, at this time; 
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but that there should be a long-range proposal to involve the UN 
into it, and avoid this handicap of unilateral action—in other words, 
we will take the situation, if we are involved in large guaranties, and 
there is some very overt act, it brings us into the picture instead of 
the whole world community into the picture, to enforce justice. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I didn’t mean to interrupt, but I 
was very much interested in what you were saying. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. He was also stopped by this chairman 
a moment ago. 

Mr. McKer. I am happy to have you do that, sir. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS FOR GUARANTIES 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. I want to get out with one more ques- 
tion, if I may. . 

Now, Mr. McKee, before you leave this subject, I would like to 
bring up, just for the record, the historical allusion to show the 
evolution of governments’ feelings toward what we might call back- 
ward areas and countries. 

The feelings about guaranties for investors, you see, brought about 
the interesting technique of capitulations in the Near East, and ex- 
traterritoriality in the Far East, and all of the investing countries 
became parties to those agreements. In other words, if you analyze 
what the investing countries were doing, it was that they did not 
have faith in the governments that they had to do business with, and 
therefore they went so far as to ask that our own law would be the 
medium under which our own investors would have to operate. 

Now, the need seems still to be there, and your suggestion seems to 
be to give it over to an international body. That suggestion is not 
absolutely new. We had something like it in the Mandate Com- 
mission. 

_ Mr. McKer. Right. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Which has now evolved into a trustee 
notion; but, there was, you see, a guaranty of freedom of trade in 
the mandatory countries, and my point in bringing these things up 
now is merely to call attention to a historical evolution. I want to 
emphasize one more thing you have mentioned, too, for the benefit of 
the people who read the record: 

You have brought in the theory about dollar diplomacy which 
was an aspect of a natural condition which is evolving in our own 
country, especially when we were growing into an investing state, 
and the idealistic side of dollar diplomacy is probably one of the 
finest thoughts that Secretary Knox, or any Secretary of State ever 
had, because he said “Let us use American dollars for the purpose of 
raising the standards of people.” 

From that thought comes many another thought. The point to 
emphasize here is that we are a growing civilization and we are a 
growing culture, and that we do want to move along in that growth, 
mn accordance with law. It is with that thought-that we move 
forward in accordance with law and that: these forty-odd Senators 
have their names on various resolutions which would modify a funda- 
mental international law, an entity, into a more workable medium. 

Forgive us for interrupting. 
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Mr. McKee. I recognize that. I also remember the Thomas res- 
olution of April 1939, which would have involved sanctions against 
ageression. 

- Senator Tuomas of Utah. Sanctions against an aggressor. 

Mr. McKer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And would have removed the embargoes 
in favor of the victims of an aggression. I am awful sorry it didn’t 
see the light. 

Mr. McKee. I think it would have prevented, or maybe at least 
postponed, the Second World War. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I am heartily in agreement with you 
there, Mr. McKee. 

Mr. McKez. The point in that last sentence in that paragraph was 
this, that at the present time we have the financial resources, due in 
part to the rapid development of our natura] resources; but, the time 
may come when we will begin to be somewhat of a “have-not” nation 
in certain resources, oil, iron ore, even today, perhaps in 10 yea 
maybe, the larger part of our iron will be coming from Venezuela an 
Labrador, and by such a merger, such a pooling of resources at this 
time, we can help them financially and assure our long-range stability 
by joint control of these natural resources. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Guaranteed a sort of equitable dis- 
tribution ? 

Mr. McKer. That is right, quid pro quo. 

The greatest objection to such a union lies in the fact that some of 
the European nations have even exceeded us in short-sighted expe- 
diency in foreign affairs, to say nothing of their unsound economic 
adventures. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Proposals have also been presented to you for a world government. 
Certainly it would be very desirable if the peoples of the world were 
now sufficiently educated and sufficiently trained in the democratic 
process that they could intelligently elect a world parliament. But 
while the thoughtless frequently outvote the thoughtful in the United 
States, I would oppose being permanently submerged with the other 
democracies under a majority of 1,000,000,000 illiterates and 500,- 
000,000 others who have never had a free election. 

If our international delegation were chosen by direct ballot on a 
majority basis it would probably be less bipartisan than the present 
American delegation to which the President appointed several Repub- 
licans. To reduce the possible effect of State Department influence, 
it would be desirable if our international representatives were elected 
on direct ballot, contingent on a provision for proportional represen- 
tation from the two major parties. 

While the United Nations, of itself, has not been able to curb Soviet 
aggression, it has been the great forum in which the issues have been 
debated and nation after nation has taken a definite position against 
the menace, as evidenced in the reduction of abstentions on the Balkan 
and Korean Commissions in succeeding assemblies. I think in the 
third Assembly there were no abstentions, as compared to the dozen 
or fifteen in the second Assembly, including the thrashing out of the 
issues, and the development of world public opinion. 
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UNITED STATES NEEDS MILITARY STRENGTH 


Until the Soviet agrees to complete inspection and control of all 
weapons and until the United Nations has an adequate military force 
of its own, we have no alternative but to build up the military strength 
of our country and our allies so that even after a sneak attack we 
would have sufficient reserves to deny victory to the aggressors. 

Even if all of the nations of the world consented to inspection and 
control of all weapons, it would still be essential that the United Na- 
tions have its own forces and weapons located at strategic points 
throughout the world to guard against inspection evasions and clan- 
destinely armed conspiracies which might seize control of an un- 
armed world. 


SOVIET BOYCOTT OF UNITED NATIONS 


Now, since this was prepared, before the recess, some things have 
occurred that I would like to add a few words about. 

There has been a development in the United Nations which, unless 
corrected, could seriously affect both the United Nations and the good 
effects of these strengthening resolutions. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government presented a complaint to the 
United Nations involving about 400 specific acts of aggression. The 
Soviet representatives walked out of something over 25 bodies, in try: 
ing to pressure the delegates to admit the Communist delegates. 

The President, I think I am quoting correctly, described the action 
as willfully flouting, by the Soviet Government, of obligations as- 
sumed by it under the Charter. 

In spite of this, Mr. Trygve Lie has been endeavoring to persuade 
one nation after another to accept these Communist delegates who 
conform to none of the three qualifications for recognition. They still 
do not control all of China. They are not holding their control by the 
free action of the people; and, they are not respecting their inter- 
national obligations. 

Now, this 1s a fundamental issue which strikes at the very heart of 
the United Nations. Its fundamental purpose, I believe, was to pre- 
tect nations, particularly weaker nations, against aggression. It 
should afford to them the right of a complaint and a fair hearing 
which, in this case, Trygve Lie is prejudging. | 


UNITED NATIONS MUST STAND ON PRINCIPLE 


The League of Nations was destroyed by expediency, and the 
United Nations can be destroyed by expediency. It must be founded 
on principle. | 

While it is certainly desirable to have a universal representation in 
the United Nations, we must not appease any individual nation in 
order to have it become a member, otherwise we lower the ethics of 
the United Nations to the ethics of the worst member in it, instead of 
holding a standard, as Washington said, “to which the just and free- 
Joving people may repair.” 

I think there 1s an even more serious and immediate problem to this. 

The united recognition of this kind would, in the first place, destroy 
the spirit of all those people in the satellites who hope for ultimate 
freedom some day. I am fearful that there may be a proposal from 
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Moscow that the other nations recognize what the Soviet controls, 
just as Hitler said to Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain said, and I 
think in these words: “And Mr. Hitler said to me, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt his word, that he wants nothing more after this.” 

Well, we will again see that sort of a proposal, and if we do, we 
fasten some of these people in slavery, we destroy their hope for free- 
dom, which I think is one of the greatest deterrents to a Soviet attack. 
So long as there is the hope of freedom of these peoples, there will 
be the dancer that Soviet lines of communication will be attacked by 
the underground bands; but once that hope is destroyed, you may have 
in effect. destroyed what would be the equivalent to many thousands of 
men and many planes. 3 

I think we are at a very fundamental issue. We cannot win the 
cold war with expediency. We must win it on the basis of presenting 
the truth, justice, and a hope for freedom for all mankind, even 
though we are not able in certain cases to do anything immediately. 
We can at least follow Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points, or Henry L. 
Stimson’s nonrecognition of territories acquired by force. 

The date of the death of the League of Nations was not September, 
1939, 1t was 1938, when the democracies sacrificed Czechoslovakia at 
Munich, and it began to die in 1931 when the Chinese delegate to the 
League of Nations closed his unsuccessful plea with these prophetic 
words: 

And I say to you that unless you stop this present aggression, the time will 
come when you will be fighting not only for your empires but for your very 
homes, 
carta Txomas of Utah. Who was the person who said those 
words ? 

Mr. McKes. I don’t remember his name. He was the Chinese 
delegate in Geneva, and a friend of mine who was present, was later 
at the French Embassy that night, and Mr. Henry Tardieu, who was 
then, I think, the chief of the French delegation, said: “The idea of 
these orientals trying to tell us how we should run our politics.” 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You mark the beginning of the real down- 
fall of the League of Nations from the time when the Japanese delega- 
tion walked out, I take it? 

Mr. McKer. That is right. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Any questions? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I would like to ask Mr. McKee one 
question. 


NONRECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


From his statement, he appears to share a view that I have had— 
either the recognition of Communist China, or the admission to the 
United Nations, would be a recognition of the conquest of one country 
by another, accomplished by Russia, by subversive methods or other- 
wise. ‘The question has been asked of me, by people I have discussed 
this with, if Russia continues this walking out, how will we make the 
United Nations function? Will we have to make another one, and 
go into a separate set-up or—what is your answer to that ? 

Mr. McKexr. I think we can operate without the Russians. Now, 
I think it is desirable, if they will stay in; but we cannot sacrifice 
principle. If the Russians had not come in to the United Nations 
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at the beginning you would have had the formation of two axis in the 
world to some extent. 

They have come in. By their actions, political and personal, 
they have convinced a lot of nations who had not yet made up their 
minds what Russian imperialism meant. I think that the effect is 
also apparent among the Russian people themselves. It is noticeable 
that in some of the Russian delegates’ arguments—I am thinking 
particularly of their argument against the Little Assembly, they 
resorted to technical objections that the Little Assembly violated the 
Charter of the United Nations, the same thing a lawyer does who has 
a bad case, who tries to find technical means in the law. 

I think that was for the consumption of the Russian people, because 
even in a dictatorship, public opinion is of some importance. 

The Russians, if an organization were formed of the United Nations 
to which the Russians were not invited in, could more easily whip u 
the feeling of their people; but, if they walk out of themselves, it wi 
offset all of this propaganda that they have been putting up by their 
own delegates for the United Nations, even though the thing itself has 
been insincere. I think that there is this to be said: that if the 
walk out, it will be possible to do things in the United Nations muc 
more speedily. It will awaken people to the true nature of Russian 
imperialism, and its menace, and nothing should be sacrificed of prin- 
ciple to keep them in. 

I hope that they will stay in. J think there is a certain advantage 
in their being a member, and then within the United Nations, under 
Article 51, form these tighter blocs without the Russian veto, which 
can get together like the Atlantic Union, for mutual protection, and 
gradually, out of this coalescence of like-minded nations, you can 
build toward what some day may be a world federation. 

Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. You would leave the Russians in the 
a Nations, and if they want to walk out, then just let them walk 
out 

Mr. McKeez. That is right. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think that is the right approach, 
myself; but I wanted to see how you felt about it. 

Mr. McKes. That is right. If they will stay in and work with the 
other nations, as well as we may hope for, that may not be a great 
deal—it is better to let them in; bit if—I would sacrifice no principle 
and no nation to keep them in. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. McKee, for 
coming. 

We appreciate you statement greatly. 

Mr. McKesr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Pakiser, please. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS C. PAKISER, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVC) 


Mr. Paxiser. Yes, sir. I am L. C. Pakiser, national executive di- 
rector of the American Veterans Committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am appearing on 
behalf of the American Veterans Committee in support of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56. 
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At the most recent national convention of the American Veterans 
Committee held last November in Chicago, the following statement 
was adopted as a part of the AVC platform on international affairs: 


SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


We reaffirm our conviction that lasting peace in the world can be achieved 
only through the establishment of a genuine federal world government, and we 
continue to work for the development of such a world government. However, 
until the establishment of such a world government, the United Nations Charter 
is the one code of international conduct that all nations must recognize. 

In accordance with the Mapa expressed in this statement, AVC 
strongly supports Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, the World Fed- 
eration resolution. We believe that this resolution charts the direc- 
tion in which United States foreign policy should go. While sup- 
porting the necessary work now being carried on to bring the Atlantic 
community into closer association for mutual protection in the face 
of a powerful and hostile opponent, we believe that no effort should 
be spared to work toward a real solution to the power conflict. Such 
a solution must be universal in charater. It must apply equally to all 
nations, great and small. The only way to assure American security 
is to assure world security, and there is no real security in the world 


today. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF WORLD FEDERALIST PROPOSAL 


Some critics of the World Federation resolution have woefully mis- 
understood its basic purpose. For example, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has misinterpreted World Federation to imply the total de- 
struction of the sovereignty of the United States. 

‘Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like permission to insert into 
the record an editorial from the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Paxiser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. All right, without objection it may be 
inserted at this point. 

(The editorial referred to is as follows :) 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, December 6, 1949] 
SOVEREIGNTY IN OUR WORLD 


We share completely the distaste voiced by Clyde A. Lewis, commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of any world government or world federation 
in which Communists might wind up telling America how to run its business. 

But we cannot—as Lewis apparently can—leap from that premise to the con- 
clusion that the United States must insulate itself from the very thought of 
participation in any world order which would take from the American people 
one iota of their sovereignty. 

To pursue Lewis’ line of reasoning too diligently can land us in trouble as 
formidable as that in which a capitulation to the Henry Wallace plan could 
mire us. 

We have already surrendered several fotas of our sovereignty, and we have 
offered to surrender a good deal more. We surrendered a degree of Sovereignty 
in ratifying the North Atlantic Treaty, wherein we agreed to consider ourselves 
militarily a part of a community of nations, and be governed, in some degree, 
by circumstances which might arise to jeopardize the safety of any other member 
of that community. 

Lewis approves of the United Nations. Yet the United Nations Charter calls 
for the surrender of considerable sovereignty, notably in the formation of a 
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world police force and a world court. The impediments which Russia has 
thrown in the way of the realization of these stated aims of the Charter are based 
precisely upon the issue of sovereignty. Russia literally is unwilling to surrender 
one iota of her sovereignty. That’s the main reason the UN has been unable 
to fulfill its appointed role any more satisfactorily than it has. The whole 
United Nations idea is rooted in the concept that absolute national sovereignty 
is inconsistent with world peace. It is a commencement toward a world rule of 
law as a substitute for the kind of world anarchy that has existed up to now. 

We would not argue from this that the Uuited States ought to plunge straight- 
way into a world government. We would argue, however, that the kind of anarchy 
based upon the absolute national sovereignty concept, which has prevailed to now 
will no longer serve, because the only means of adjusting differences in such a 
world has been war, and war now threatens to destroy civilization. 

That means that some form of rule of law must be devised, and while we would 
beware of pat packages, we would not close the door against any man or any 
group that came forward with an idea. 

This newspaper has not endorsed any particular plan of world government 
or world federation. But we have argued consistently for the maximum airing 
of views on the matter, believing that only by thorough, constant study and 
thought can such a delicate and complicated problem be solved. 

The underlying problem, as we see it, is to discover some means of modifying 
the present world climate—of breaking the world habit of thinking in terms of war 
as the ultimate way to settle arguments, and of creating a world habit of thinking 
in terms of peaceful means of settlement. Admittedly this can’t be accomplished 
simply by erecting a facade of world government or world federation and making 
believe that act had changed the world. The process will be diffused and pain- 
fully gradual. But if a satisfactory formula for durable peace comes at all, it will 
have to result from a mass, popular recognition of the nature of the problem, and 
a mass determination to solve it. A frantic retreat to isolationism—with the 
illusion of sovereignty—would move us further from the goal, and diminish 
whatever chance there may now be for its attainment. 


Mr. Paxiser. Acting on this misconception, the VFW has launched 
an energetic attack upon the World Federalist movement. On one 
occasion, at least, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has openly endorsed, 
and I might add, unsuccessfully, the primary opponent of a Senator 
who supports the World Federation resolution. 

If indeed, as the VFW erroneously believes, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56 did in fact involve such governmental powers as a 
common currency and control over immigration and tariffs, I do not 
think that AVC could support it. However, the sponsors of the resolu- 
tion envisage a strengthened United Nations with very limited and 
defined powers—namely, the control of all weapons of mass destruction 
and the power to prevent aggression. AVC supports this proposal. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT IS LIMITED 


It is unfortunate that the misconception of the VF W has arisen. I 
believe that I can say with assurance that it is a misconception, because 
not only does it fail to reflect AVC’s understanding of the World 
Federation resolution, but some of the principal Congressional 
sponsors of the resolution have recently made it quite clear what the 
resolution does and does not encompass. I quote the remarks of the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, from the Congressional Record of April 
6, 1950. | 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Judd, and I stand strongly 
behind the World Federation resolution. It does not commit us to any )Ppar- 
ticular formula for a world legal order. It does not commit us to changes in 


the present United Nations that are not specifically ratified by the United 
States Congress and by the people after they are drafted and submitted for 
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ratification. It does not commit us to the creation of any organization outside 
of or parallel to the United Nations. It does not commit us to any plan for a 
broad-powered world government with control of trade, currency, immigration, 
taxes, and individual civil rights. It does not place us in the position of 
abandoning all hope for peace by fairly negotiated agreements, Above all, it 
does not commit us to appeasement or unilateral disarmament while other na- 
tions remain armed. 

The resolution means just what it says. It expresses full support for the 
United Nations. It defines more clearly than existing legislation certain objec- 
tives of our foreign policy. It is based on the conviction that another world 
war is not inevitable. It declares that we are for true law and order in inter- 
national affairs instead of anarchy. It declares that we favor vesting in a 
strengthened United Nations adequate power and force to enable it to prevent 
aggression by any country against any other. It declares that the United 
States has no plans for aggressive war and that it is willing, if other nations 
do likewise, to confer upon the United Nations authority to outlaw those 
weapons which would cause total destruction. We favor only those measures 
which are adopted in strict conformity to constitutional requirements. 

The resolution should be promptly considered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and action taken to fortify the faith of the American people in a system 
of world law. It will be a historical milestone for the United States and the 
world. 

I submit that the interpretation of the sponsors of the resolution 
as to its meaning is considerably more valid than the guesses of any 
persons outside the Congress, whether they are supporters or oppo- 
nents of the resolution. | 

As a result of the minconceptions about World Federation which 
have been so freely spread about, the issues are becoming ‘confused. 
Intelligent consideration of the merits of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56 is more difficult. I hope that AVC can contribute to the 
progress of the resolution by helping to clarify the issues and en- 
courage discussion based on facts. 

We must prevent another world conflict. AVC feels that to accom- 
plish this end we must set our sights on law for all nations. Many 
will join us in this belief immediately. We may face strong opposi- 
tion, but we cannot let others mold our beliefs and doctrines. 

We cannot close any doors or stop searching for an honorable reso- 
lution of the cold war. Senator Brien McMahon recently called for 
a great new peace offensive. We welcome this courageous spirit. 
We feel that the basis of such an offensive should be the policy con- 
tained in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 IS EXPLORATORY 


This resolution is essentially exploratory and is in every respect a 
cautious first step. It is a first step that we must take. It cannot be 
construed as appeasement or just another strategic move in the cold 
war. The passage of this resolution will clarify our hopes and aspira- 
tions. It will make quite clear that we look upon the hydrogen bomb 
only as a defensive measure, and that our fundamental purpose is to 
build on the foundation of the UN a structure capable of maintaining 
security so that hydrogen bombs will no longer be necessary. We can 

ive the world new faith and courage if we accept the challenge posed 
y Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 

Senator Tomas of Utah. Any questions? | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Just one question, Mr. Pakiser. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF WORLD LAW 


In this resolution, you wind up with this language “prevents aggres- 
pe through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world 

aw. | 

Now, of course, the question always arises as to how that world law 
is made. It seems to me the resolution implies some kind of a world 
parliament to write world law. This world federation idea you have, 
we have had various interpretations given to us as to how to anticipate 
that world law may be written. You must conceive of some kind of 
world parliament where there would be a delegation, to a certain extent 
at least-———— 

Mr. Paxiser. We conceive, sir, that world law would develop from 
the UN itself, and as you can see from the resolution and the prin- 
ciples the AVC adopted at their last convention, that until the world 
government is sossible, the UN Charter is one code of world conduct 
that all nations must follow, and we believe that this world law can 
develop from the UN by strengthening the UN and adding certain 
powers that the UN does not now have. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You agree that the first step to take 
will be to strengthen the UN ?¢ 

Mr. Paxiser. Certainly, sir. There is a great deal more to it than 
we must have. Of course, we must stress a great deal such things as 

oint 4. I think our basic problem today is strengthening the non- 

Yommunist nations, support point 4, the Marshall plan, and the At- 
lantic Pact and that sort of thing; but that is not a permanent solution. 
A permanent solution is based on law developed within the UN by 
changing the Charter, and making it a more effective instrument for 
world peace. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That, of course, is a controversial 
question as to whether we are at this time ready to advocate a world 

overnment which this calls for, and to commit ourselves to it before 
it, or until it evolves further through the slower but surer steps, pos- 
sibly through the medium of the UN. 

Mr. Paxiser. We feel, of course, it is very important for the United 
States to place itself on record. 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I understand that is your position. 
That is the controversial question we have had from the different 
groups. 

That is all. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you for coming, sir. 

Mr. Paxiser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Commander Ralph S. Parr. 

Commander Parr, for the record, will you please identify yourself 
and then proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH S. PARR, COMMANDER, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (RETIRED), REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, 
INC. 


Commander Parr. I am Commander Ralph S. Parr, United States 
Navy, retired, representing the National Sojourners, Inc. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Tell us something about the National 
Sojourners, Inc. 
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Commander Parr. The National Sojourners, Inc., is an organiza- 
tion of commissioned officers, past or present, of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who are also Master Masons and are organized into 
chapters throughout the United States and in a good many foreign 
stations where our troops are in occupation duty at the present time. 

In other words, all are Master Masons, and all have held or do hold 
at the present time commissions in the armed forces. 

They have all sworn to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States, and as such favor and support the United Nations, but we 
are in opposition to the World Federation movement. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Is the organization a religious one, would 
you say, or fraternal ? 

ee Parr. Only such religious factors as masonry carries 
with it. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I see. Thank you, sir. Please proceed. 

May. I ask one more question about the Sojourners before you 
proceed ? 

The Sojourners, then, are supporters of the United Nations? 

Commander Parr. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. As an organization ? 

Commander Parr. We do believe in the United Nations as an 
organization, and believe in supporting it thoroughly. 

enator THomas of Utah. Very well. 


OPPOSITION TO WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Commander Parr. But we are in opposition to the Senate Con- 
current Resolutions Nos. 52, 56, 57, 66, and 133, because in each or 
every case, though worded as strengthening the United Nations, they 
also include wording to indicate a shift into a completely different 
organization than the United Nations, gradual or more rapidly. 
Every one seems to have the World Federation or World Government 
idea as an ultimate objective, even though it may not be so definitely 
expressed in some as 1n other resolutions. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Then your support of the United Nations 
is as such, and based primarily upon the theory that you have a 
unity of completely independent sovereign states for international 
action, 1s that it? 

Commander Parr. Exactly, sir—as the Charter lays down. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And you feel that these resolutions that 
you have mentioned, in some way or other infringe upon the sover- 
eignty and the independence of the members of the United Nations? 

Commander Parr. That is exactly right, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. All right, thank you. 


COMMENT ON UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Commander Parr. Before reading a statement which I have here, 
of concise form which will take me about 5 minutes, I would like to 
make a few remarks about the organization, United World Federalists. 

The impression is given that it is a United States organization. On 
page 6 of the January issue of World Federalist News, they list 
organizations in practically all of the organized countries outside 
of the iron curtain, Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, North 
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America, and also make the statement that the United States organi- 
zation has accomplished a greater advance in the program than the 
others, it has been more effective in getting at the grass roots. 

There are some 22 State legislatures who have passed resolutions 
for Congress to make a move toward world government. That was 
done by a very subtle propaganda effort, and a slogan for peace which 
appeals to everyone, and was passed without apparently complete 
knowledge on the part of the legislators themselves as to all of the 
Implications. 

My basis for making the last statement is that the State of Georgia 
has since rescinded the resolution. California has done likewise. So 
has Rhode Island, which reduces it, reduces the number now to 19; 
and, the State of Maine had an even vote to rescind, and the speaker 
of the house cast his vote against it, so that the rescinding lost in the 
Maine house by the vote of the speaker of the house alone. 

In other words, as more information goes to the legislators in the 
different States, there seems to be a rising tide of opposition to world 
government. 

We have some 152 chapters altogether in the National Sojourners, 
of which about 22 are outside of the continental limits of the United 
States; and, we have had expressions from practically every chapter 
supporting our opposition—our opposition to these resolutions. In 
other words, it is a unified stand from our organization. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, I will read my prepared state- 
ment. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. AJl right. 

Commander Parr. I represent the National Sojourners, Inc., an 
organization of commissioned officers, past or present, of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are also Master Masons. Profes- 
sional experience and the principles of Masonry combine to make 
of us devoted lovers of peace. We have a membership of ‘about 15,000 
organized into chapters throughout the United States and dotted 
here and there over the entire globe, wherever our military forces are 
stationed. 

We feel that in the face of this well-organized drive to lead the 
United States into a world federation of nations, we must express our 
firm opposition. | | 


SUPPORT OF UNITED NATIONS 


We heartily support the United Nations as an agency for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

On the other hand, the members of our order are strongly opposed 

to any international commitment whereby we surrender any portion 
of our sovereignty or expose our citizenry to any infringement of 
their rights and privileges as free citizens. 
. The proposed Federal Union, or World Federation, will do both 
and will bind our Government into a group of nations all of which 
differ from our own in population, economic and industrial devel- 
opment, governing principles, et cetera, to a greater or less degree. 

If the organization is to be set up on democratic principles, the 
assignment of votes to each nation will present a practically insoluble 
problem. We could not accept a basis of population only, which 
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would put us in a definite minority position. Other methods of evalu- 
ating vote assignment, such as by material resources, productivity, 
technical ability, economic and cultural development, would be diffi- 
cult, to the point of impossibility, to properly weigh the factors and 
then obtain acceptance by the various nations. 

Shall we go ahead and postpone this practically insurmountable 
obstacle until we are committed to the venture? 

Assuming, however, that the obstacle mentioned is overcome and a 
world government established, what advantages will accrue to the 
ee States that are not now available in much less hazardous 

orm 

We have a free and voluntary association of 12 nations now, in the 

Atlantic Pact. The power and potential force of those nations in 
the Atlantic Pact are well recognized by the only power which 
threatens our peace. It would appear that the fear of inevitable war 
serves excellently as a propaganda weapon to drive uninformed people 
into supporting the drive for World Federation under the promise of 
peace. 
Yet, the peace we have will prove as secure as any we may obtain 
by the method proposed. That plan holds for us a prohibitive price 
in the surrender of our sovereignty. And, the future potential losses 
of incalculable scope, as regards individual liberty and economic 
prosperity, make it still less attractive. 


NEW DEMOCRACIES USUALLY WEAK 


In the early stages of formation of a democratic form of govern- 
ment it is unusually vulnerable, and we have had terrible examples 
in recent years of the rise of dictators to absolute power, through 
the weakness of newly formed democracies, Hitler and Mussolini, 
particularly. 

Nothing would better satisfy the Politburo in the Kremlin than 
the prospect of the powers, that now hamper and block their an- 
nounced plan of world domination, enmeshing themselves in the coils 
of a newly forming world government. Such an opportunity would 
be too marvelous to be overlooked and may already be among their 
fantastic dreams. | 

Diverging a moment from my statement, if one looks at the World 
Government publications, purposes, and policies, and reads the list 
of names on their executive body and their Advisory Board, a good 
many of those names will have a familiar ring; and, if we search 
the records of the congressional Un-American Committee’s researchers, 
we will find those names coming up in connection with Communist 
fronts in a good many cases. 

It seems to be a queer coincidence that a move like this, which would 
fall so well in the line of Soviet desire and policy, should also have, 
as the best-organized supporting organization, one made up with so 
many people in the leading positions who have shown in their previous 
actions their interest in fronts and other Communist organizations, if 
not actual membership. 

I only refer to the records as already set up by congressional Com- 
mittees on un-American Activities. 
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UNITED STATES CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION POOR PRECEDENT 


' The formation of our own Thirteen Colonies into a Federal union 
which the proponents of this World Federation are so fond of usin 
as a bright example of the ease of forming a world federation too 
place in a far different world condition than exists now. Three 
thousand miles of Atlantic ocean rolled between those Colonies and 
the nations of Europe. In those days it was a barrier of no mean 

roportions. In addition, the jealousies and strife between those 

uropean nations kept them occupied at home. Today, the ocean 
barrier has shrunk and the whole world is in daily touch with each 
and every point of general interest. The homogeneity of the re 
in the different Colonies and the lack of it in the nations of today 
further vitiates the value of the comparison. 

It might be well to note that our Constitution, marvelous instrument 
that it 1s, did not rest firmly until after the Civil War, many years 
after its original inception and establishment, as the instrument of 
government. : 

Now, I think we consider it to be well settled, but it was not settled 
until after the Civil War had been successfully carried to a con- 
clusion by the Union. 

The United World Federalists’ organization claims a large mem- 
bership organized into chapters in 41 States and have been largely 
instrumental in the influencing of State legislatures to pass resolutions 
for world government. Some of the officials of their organization 
have appeared before this committee. It will have the effect of an 
excellent sounding board for their ideas; the report of the hearings 
will lend an official color to their propaganda, and the Government 
will pay for a large amount of printing most valuable for their 
purposes. 

WORLD FEDERATION PERMITS NO SECESSION 


One of the disturbing features of the World Government as pro- 
posed by the United World Federalists is that no nation, once having 
Joined, will have the right to secede. 

The significance of this is that, should we join, and during organ- 
ization or after, we find that, being outvoted, we cannot prevent the 
lifting of limitations and seizure of more power by the supergovern- 
ment, or that we are becoming victims of exploitation by less-well- 
provided nations and we find ourselves compelled, rather than to 
submit to despoiling, to withdraw from organization, we should 
possibly have to fight once more for our independence. Such cer- 
tainly is not the path of peace. 

The beloved Father of his country warned us against foreign en- 
tanglements. That we should willingly surrender our sovereignty was 
beyond his conception. Can we who have sworn to defend the Con- 
stitution thus emasculate it ? 

We beg you give this matter your most profound consideration, 
before recommending such a surrender as this visionary plan demands. 

There is one point which does not seem to have occurred to many 
of the patriotic Americans who have, in my opinion, misguidedly 
taken up this movement; that is, the promise that the powers granted 
to this world Sab irae will be limited. If we ever establish a world 
government, limited or otherwise, that is above all other governments, 
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_there is nothing that will stop its seizing whatever power it needs or 
wishes for carrying out any process, so that limitation is only a play 
on words. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Any questions, Senator? 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. No questions. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Commander. 

Commander Parr. You are welcome, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mrs. Buck, will you come forward and 
identify yourself for the record, please? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, before Mrs. Buck 
begins, may I again express my gratitude at seeing her before one 
of the committees. I know Mrs. Buck, and the great work that she 
is doing for her organization, and I want to extend just a word of 
welcome. 

Mrs. Buck. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. L. BLAIR BUCK, PRESIDENT, GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Buck. Mr. Chairman, I represent the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, an organization which is rather wide-flung. We have 
750,000, and plus, voting members, and we have in this country an 
affiliated membership of about 5,000,000. We have also more than 
5,000,000 overseas in 35 different countries in membership, and we 
are deeply interested in this program of World Federation; and I 
would like to read my statement and then sort of explain a little bit. 

Perhaps you have a copy of it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to appear 
before you today to endorse in the name of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. This resolution 
is in line with a resolution adopted by the General Federation in 
national convention in May 1948. 


GENERAL FEDERATION SUPPORTS SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


Aside from this, the General Federation makes its policy through 
its resolutions which are sent to all its member organizations 2 months 
before the convention, for study, and so that their delegates to the 
convention may be instructed. : 

Then they come to the convention, and at that time both sides are 
presented, for and against the resolution, if it happens to be of a 
controversial nature, and then the resolution is either adopted or dis- 
carded; and, if adopted, it becomes the policy of the federation, and 
that is why I am reading you this resolution, because we consider 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 in line with this, which was adopted : 

Whereas world peace is essential to the survival of civilization; and 

Whereas world order, like order in our State and National communities, must 
be founded upon law; and : 

Whereas law in any jurisdiction requires government for its enactment, in- 
terpretation, and enforcement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General .Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention as- 
sembled, May 1948, does hereby endorse the principle of world federation and 


requests the Government of the United States, at the earliest propitious moment, 
to initiate the procedure necessary to transform the United Nations, by imple- 
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menting article 109 of the United Nations Charter, into a world lawmaking body 
with power to prevent war and to enforce justice upon individuals. 

In view of the present war hysteria and the decision of the United 
States that it must, in the interest of its own security, begin production 
of the hydrogen bomb, it is highly important to make clear to the world 
the peaceful objectives of United States foreign policy. 

The adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 will do this. It 
not only reaffirms this Nation’s faith in the United Nations but rec- 
ognizes the urgent need for strengthening the United Nations into a 
more effective instrument for peace. This it would do by obligatin 
the United States to work toward the development of the Unite 
Nations into a world federation open to all nations, rather than to 
further divide the world by partial federation. 

Article 109 of the United Nations Charter provides the machine 
through which the United Nations might be developed into the fed- 
eration, with limited powers, contemplated by the resolution. 

Such a goal should be constantly kept before the world, even though 
it may not be immediately attainable. It is in this direction that the 
greatest hope of achieving lasting peace resides. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mrs. Buck, when did the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs come into existence? 

Mrs. Buck. It is celebrating its sixtieth birthday next year. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Sixtieth? 

Mrs. Buck. Its sixtieth. It is now actually in its sixtieth year, or 
fifty-nine years old. 

Senator THomas of Utah. In 18—— 

Mrs. Buck. 1890; yes. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Did it hold a general meeting at the Chi- 
cago World Fair in 1893? 

Mrs. Buck. I think it did; yes. 

Senator Toomas of Utah. Then, I am a life member. 

Mrs. Buck. I am very delighted to welcome you. We wish you 
could be with us so that. we could honor you at the next convention. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I was so small at that time that I could 
not be left home, and my mother lugged me to meeting after meet- 
mae I will never forget it. 

rs. Buck. I hope you don’t hold any resentment for going to 
all of those meetings. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I think the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is wonderful for a young man. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Perhaps that may account for your 
greatness, Senator. | 

Mrs. Buck. I am glad you began that way, so that you do know it. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Are there any questions, Senator? 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Just the thought, Mrs. Buck, while 
we are considering it, whether we are prepared to go all out and en- 
dorse the principle presented by Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 
until we see more clearly how the thing will be set up, how we will 
have a world representation. 


VOTING IN WORLD FEDERATION 


_ We are going to create world law. That might mean the concep- 
tion of some sort of world parliament, and how could we set up a 
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world parliament with varying populations, in various stages of de- 
velopment? ‘That isa thing that is difficult to conceive. | 

I wonder if the wisest course would not be to go forward with devel- 
oping the United Nations and continuing on with that, step for step, 
instead of stepping off all at once on this and not knowing where it 
will lead us. 

Mrs. Buck. I believe we have to strengthen the United Nations. 
Right now, we realize if we have a veto power in the Security Council 
we can get very little help so far as peace is concerned, but 1t seems to 
me that the only way that we are going to get anywhere is to begin 
having a goal toward which we are going to work, and I cannot be- 
lieve that there is not going to be a way. 

The General Federation endorses the principle, not any particular 

method as yet. That has to be worked out by experts, we believe, but 
there must be some basis of combining population and production 
which could make a wise method of representation so that our country 
would not, on the basis of population, be perhaps way behind such 
countries as China and India that do not have at all the same basis of 
living, or standards of living, that we have. 
_ I believe that those who are studying this problem can certainly 
work out a basis which would be satisfactory, and I can see no other 
way-of having a united world, whether we have Russia in this or not, 
and that depends, in my mind, on Russia. 

Of course, this summer I traveled around the world, and I happened 
to see definitely how important it is for us to include those area of the 
world that are in the southeastern Asia area, and Egypt, and such 
countries as that, who already have, in some instances, taken this into 
their constitutions; and India and Pakistan, they could be a part 
of some such government or world federation, and they are icone 
forward to it, and it seems to me for us not to be prepared, not to be 
thinking about it and not to present it as one of the goals would be 
very, very tragic, and then we can work out how it can be done and, 
as our organization resolution says, go forward at a propitious 
moment. | 

Right now, apparently, the UN is very weak, and we don’t know 
just where it is going, but I believe it is one thing we have to hold 
on to. We have to strengthen it and then, when the time comes, give 
it an injection and further growth so that it can have really an 
opportunity of making law. 

We have learned that with our own Federal Government, and, of 
course, we didn’t think that was going to be possible. We don’t 
have to go back in history so far as that is concerned, and also with 
some limited powers. We have given our Federal] Government 
limited power; it thas taken some sovereignty away from the States, 
but not seriously, and certainly at the present time we don’t have our 
own sovereignty, with respect to whether we are going to declare war 
or not. The last two wars were declared on us, and we have con- 
sidered that sovereignty was a policy of declaring war ourselves, and 
I believe if we have some world Jaw that would really work, and 
the only way it can be made is through some form of government, 
tin very sure that we would move more toward an opportunity 
of peace. 
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STUDY OF PLANS ESSENTIAL 


We, as I say, have not endorsed any one of the plans, but we are 
urging our great group of women to study these plans, because there 
must be an answer. I can see no other answer for the future. How 
soon it can come is going to be a question for you lawmakers, and for 
the experts to provide a plan, which you can find, that will be suitable 
to the United States. 

I am not sure that one has already come out, but I do not think 
. that interferes with our developing a principle, and I think this 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 seems to be developing exactly as 
we have stated—a principle of a goal to work toward. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Mrs. Buck, does this part of your 
resolution take as its example the Atlantic Union—— 

Mrs. Bucx. No; this does not. 

. lam speaking from my own point of view, as to why this over-all 
program will have to include or have to be a World Federation open 
to all nations. 

Now, we are urging that our women, our clubs, study the Atlantic 
Union, Eli Culbertson’s ABC plan, and the United World Federalists’ 
plan. We feel they will want to be ready to choose the sort of gov- 
ernment, and to back it up intelligently. There has to be a study pro- 
gram, so far as our women’s groups are concerned, because they are 
not experts. But they are counting on the experts to develop a plan 
which would be satisfactory. We want them to study those plans so 
that when they endorse any one of them they will know definitely 
which seems to be the best plan and which would have the greatest 
chance of providing the protection that we want for the world. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You seem to be moving on the 
assumption that if you had such a world set-up it would settle all the 
problems and that you would have world peace. Those are some of 
the difficulties we have in contemplating any action, and I am won- 
dering whether we should take an all-out position for what appears 
to be a very fine and noble objective, take a position without seein 
what it does here, or whether the trial-and-error method of the UN 
approach, with all its deficiencies, is not the natural road to follow in 
dealing with that thing.. 

We tried the League of Nations, and it failed. It collapsed, and 
we have tried to cover or overcome some of the gaps in the UN, that 
- ‘weer seen in the League of Nations. 

There is some doubt today if the United States would give up the 
veto in light of world conditions. We are up against a tough propo- 
sition in the world, and I am just raising the questions that troubled 
me. I am trying to see how we can advance without taking the steps 
of trial and error which the UN opens to us, and which seems to me 
as perhaps the best way to approach it. 

rs. Buck. My only feeling in regard to that, Senator, is that we 
have tried this trial-and-error method of the United Nations; and, 
instead of having conditions get better, they have been getting gradu- 
ally and steadily worse. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. How can this resolution make 
things get any better unless you prepare to go all the way with your 
action? Nobody has offered a formula that is plainly practical. 
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Mrs. Buck. I don’t believe that as yet we have the exact plan, but 
sometime we will get to that stage, or get a Federal Government set-up, 
and we had the idea, much as happened in the original Federal Gov- 
ernment here, that if it is to be set up and everybody brought in differ- 
ent plans and they were considered from all points of view, I think that 
this sort of resolution makes it possible for you to consider the plans 
as definite problems and programs. Unless you make some sort of 
statement of that sort, the plans just simply come up against a blank 
wall. You have to have something of this sort. You will certainly 
have to appoint a committee, if you should pass this, to really invest1- 
gate the various plans, study them very, very carefully, and then find 
something on a basis where you could proceed. 

We certainly have great confidence in the ability of our Senate to 
not put us into something that would make us, as some of these opposi- 
tion groups say, eat immediately the rice out of the bowls of China, and 
lower the levels of our standard of living. I know that our Senate 
would do nothing of that sort, but I do believe that this will give us 
couee to work on, and a principle toward which we would like 
to work. 

How soon it can come about depends on the world situation, and 
how soon it will be feasible. 

In the meantime, it would indicate very strongly that we wish to 
have it worked on through the United Nations. 

Of course, we didn’t take part in the League of Nations, and I 
think that is one of the main reasons why it did not continue. We do 
take part in this. We have something we must hold on to, and I believe 
that by developing this, and feeling that we were going to develop 
it into something that was stronger, and whatever seemed advisable, 
we would have a very real goal to work toward. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much. I was very 
much interested in your expression of your view on it. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mrs. Buck, for coming. We 
appreciate your testimony. 

Mrs. Buck. You are welcome, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. David Franklin, please. | 

Mr. Franklin, will you identify yourself for the record, and then 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID FRANKLIN 


Mr. FRANKLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am David Franklin, a citizen of 
Belmont, Mass., presently residing at 1834 Columbia Road NW: 

These views are presented not supposing that, after the preceding 
witnesses, I could present anything really new, or that where they have 
examined these matters I could perceive anything more, but with the 
feeling that I, so much smaller than they in public stature, may there- 
fore have been forced to consider these issues from a different, lower 
perspective that may make these views of use to you. 


CONSIDERATION OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


As so many others have pointed out, the facts seem to indicate that 
our greatest foreign-policy problem can best be solved by adopting the 
course of action outlined in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. That is, 
the UN should be transformed into a limited world federation with 
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Russia in it, or, if that is not at first possible, there should be estab- 
lished a federation designed to be world-wide, open to all nations, 
which will then encourage the Russian people to change the mind or 
the personnel of their present government to the extent necessary for 
the resulting government to join. Forming such a federation would 
meet our present terrible and unprecedented situation. 

This situation is the imminent possession by the two most powerful 
national governments of absolute weapons—weapons of which a 
small number can inflict total destruction of an enemy. A small 
supply of such weapons will be as effective as a large supply. When 
both the United States and the Soviet Governments possess such 
weapons, whether the hydrogen bomb or some succeeding develop- 
ment, neither by combination with third powers nor by any other 
means will it be possible for one power to gain preponderance of 
military force over the other. 

Either power by negligence or surrender could give preponderance 
to the other; but, as long as both national governments continue the 
arms race, actual preponderance of ape | force will shortly not be 
able to be arrayed against either one. Due to the nature of the 
Russian Government, its military equality will be effective superior- 
ity, for as a dictatorship it is organized to make surprise attacks 
vee we are not. For the first time in history, time is not in our 

avor. 

This will be true as long as war is possible. Until recently, we 
were able to preserve our Hbestigs by avoiding foreign wars. In the 
recent past we were able to preserve our freedom by winning such 
wars. In a short time we shall. as Senator McMahon has pointed 
out, only be able to maintain our freedom by preventing war. 

Our historic policy of avoiding foreign entanglements was not 
developed because Washington and Jefferson didn’t care what hap- 
pened to other people, but because our lack of strength was such 
that the best way to help other people achieve our freedom was to 
preserve these freedoms here as a continually improving model while 
we grew stronger. Then time was on our side. Now, if power over 
the new weapons remains in the hands of competing national govern- 
ments, we shall shortly lose the arms race, our own freedom, and the 
hope of freedom in the foreseeable future for us and for those who 
presently lack it. On the other hand, time would still be on our 
side in a warless world. To secure the eventual triumph of freedom, 
we now need to preserve it where it now exists by setting up a limited 
world federation able to prevent war and with proper safeguards 
for present freedom. 

Extension of freedom is not a prerequisite to the prevention of 
war. Only when complications arising from the lack of freedom or 
from any other reasons lead a national government to refuse to 
cooperate in preventing war should a change in that government 
actively be sought by the rest of the world and then only by peaceful 
propaganda means and to the extent necessary to induce it to cooper- 
ate. If it were found that the nature of the present Russian Govern- 
ment does in fact make it impossible for it to participate in any 
effective arrangement for preventing war, since war must be pre- 
vented, a change in that government would be essential. The 
strongest ideological position from which to seek such a change would 
appear to be a position which seeks the minimum change necessary. 
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No nation has achieved perfect freedom, and the free nations are 
variously advanced toward that ever-receding. goal. Insistence on 
any fixed degree of freedom above that essential for cooperation 
would needlessly exclude potential supporters. By requiring a 
greater change in the Russian Government than necessary, 1t might 
make any change more difficult. 


POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET COOPERATION 


If the present Russian leaders sincerely want to prevent war, a pro- 
posal through the United Nations to transform it into a limited fed- 
eration actually able to prevent war should gain their support. If 
we and Russia join in the immediate future, befor the development of 
absolute weapons, a preponderance of military power can be pro- 
gressively transferred to the world federal government by both great 
powers and they can disarm. A world federation established now 
can by means of inspection and enforcement assume exclusive control 
over developments leading to absolute weapons. After development 
of absolute weapons by national governments, on the other hand, 
transfer of military power to a world federation could not be pro- 
gressive, since as long as any national government possessed any abso- 
lute weapons, the federal government would have no preponderance 
of military power. 

If the present Russian leaders do not want peace, the fact that time 
is working in their favor militarily will tend to minimize the possibil- 
ity that signs of effective action to prevent war would provoke them 
into starting a war now. If they don’t want peace, the only way of 
getting ermanent peace, whether for a partial federation designed to 

ea world government, an Atlantic Union, or the United States acting 
alone, would be to bring about a change in the Russian Government. 
Because of the-limited nature of the change it would require, and its 
almost universal membership, a partial federation designed to be a 
world government would be in the best position to bring about such a 
change. Methods of getting its appeal through to the Russian people, 
such as the facilities of the Voice of America and leaflets dropped by 
balloon, are already in existence. 


CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Trying to convert the UN into a world federation is a policy 
that recognizes that good and evil will at best have to coexist 
indefinitely and which tries by establishing a rule of law able to pre- 
vent war, to avoid the presently almost certain triumph of evil. Un- 
like bilateral negotiations with the Soviet Union, a UN Charter 
review conference does not encourage Russia to refuse to co- 
operate in order to extend unreasonable concessions. If Russia 
proves uncooperative, such a conference can directly proceed 
along the next best path to peace by setting a a partial federation 
designed to be a federal world government. e task will obviously 
be incomplete until such a partial federation has become world-wide. 
Then and only then people will have-a well-founded sense of security 
rather than the present false sense of security or justified sense of 
disaster. 
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ATLANTIC UNION BOUND TO FAIL 


Proposals for a union of democracies which seek to saa war by 
amassing preponderance of military power are bound to fail, since 
preporceuce will shortly become unattainable. The contagious ef- 

ect of liberty on which such proposals ultimately rely is a factor 
which can slowly bring more complete liberty to the component parts 
of a limited world federation able to prevent war. However, as such 
proposals as that for an Atlantic Union cannot prevent war, they could 
not long preserve their initial freedom. The enforcement provisions 
of the present UN, based on the assumption that a preponderance of 
military power can be arrayed against an aggressor, with or without 
the veto will and would shortly cease to have any deterrent effect on 
the U.S.S. R. 

A world government able to take possession of all existing weapons 
of mass destruction before the advent of absolute weapons, and to 
inspect to see that no more mass destruction weapons are made, as 
outlined in Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, thus seems the only 
solution among the proposals before you. In view of the above con- 
siderations, it 1s to be hoped that Senate concurrent resolution will 
receive the immediate support of your committee and, with the iden- 
tical House Concurrent Resolution 64, the support of the Congress 
as a whole. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 outlines a foreign policy objective 
and, even apart from its broad popular support, could be passed im- 
mediately by the Congress as a means of exerting its legitimate func- 
tion of leadership. Senate Concurrent Resolution 66—it being under- 
stood that the word “true” in line 5 does not refer specifically to the 
Chicago constitution, but to any government acting directly on indi- 
viduals, however limited in powers, as opposed to a league of sov- 
ereign states—Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 calls for specific action 
toward calling a UN Charter review conference. 


PUBLIC POLL SUGGESTED 


Before passing Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, each Member of 
Congress might wish to present to his constituents the facts of atomic 
and hydrogen bomb war, of the world situations, and the implications 
as he sees them of a Charter review conference or world constitu- 
tional convention. After full discussion, during which the advo- 
cates and opponents would naturally make themselves heard, public 
opinion polls should be taken in each district and State by responsi- 
ble and recognized polling agencies, or, on account of the unique im- 

ortance of the issue, a referendum might be held at the time of the 
November elections. In any case, there is no time to lose. 

Modern means of communication have changed the time element 
in history. Formerly a new but intrinsically acceptable idea had to 
be passed from one person to the next and it took decades for a nation 
to adopt a new but valid idea. Now, while it still takes the same time 
for each person to become convinced, the new idea can be presented 
to the whole country or to the whole world at the same time. The 
time it takes to convince the average inhabitant of this globe of the 
immediate desirability and necessity of world government—that is 
the minimum time we need. 
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The time it will take the Russians, who got the atom bomb in 4 
ears, to develop an absolute weapon, whether it be the hydrogen 
omb or some succeeding development—that is the maximum time we 

have. You are in a position to help stretch our brief time as far as 
possible by giving your support to these steps toward a world federa- 


tion able to prevent war. 
Sir, I should like to insert the last two pages for inclusion in the 


record. His 
Senator Tuomas of Utah. Without objection, the last two pages 


will be inserted and made a part of your testimony. 


Is that right? 
(The pages referred to, headed “Continuous representation, an 
antidote to centralization in long-established federations,” are as 


follows :) 


CoNTINUOUS REPRESENTATION, AN ANTIDOTE TO CENTRALIZATION IN LONG- 
EsTABLISHED FEDERATIONS—ANOTHER AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION TO POLITICS 


One of the most important of our existing freedoms, the beginning of what 
might be called continuous representation, is one which has received rather 
little attention. This is partly because it is not set forth explicitly in the Con- 
stitution, for although, as Washington said, “experience is the surest standard 
by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution ofa country,” the 
written provisions naturally command more attention. The existence of two 
great political parties, in the literal sense entirely extra constitutional, cannot 
escape notice as part of our real Constitution, but the peculiar and distinctively 
American tendency of their development is often ignored. This is no minor 
matter, for examination of their inherent possibilities suggests that they may 
rank with the Federal principle itself as great American contributions to political 
theory and to the practical working of a world government. 

In Europe, the tendency has been for each major policy to be represented by 
a separate political party, and for the voter to vote for the party and its policy 
rather than for the individual candidate. From this naturally followed the 
doctrine of party responsibility, that the elected representative was primarily 
responsible to his party and bound to carry out its policies, rather than to his 
constituents. The latter were presumed to have committed themselves to the 
party policies until the next election. 

Here the parties have been more nearly loose federations, and the responsi- 
bility of the representative to his constituents more important relative to that 
to his party. Two parties are sufficient for us because the contest at elections 
has primarily been between the candidates rather than a choice between a num- 
ber of different issues. Judgments of the candidates’ abilities and personalities 
often decide elections, and definite conclusions concerning majority feeling on 
specific issues cannot often be drawn from the election results. Every voter 
who votes for the winning candidate may think him the best man for the job 
and only agree with half of what he supports, a different half in the case of each 
voter. 

As the trend toward greater popular participation in policy decisions is cer- 
tainly a vital part of the real tendency of our Constitution, the failure of elec- 
tions to give a regular and systematic determination of policy has led some to 
turn to the European idea of party responsibility. While natural, this is unneces- 
sary in view of new developments in the field of communications which make it 
possible for us to develop continuous representation. 

In the early days of our Republic, when there was no mechanism for continu- 
ously finding out what a majority of the people wanted, the emphasis was on 
the Federal character of the Government and memory of the separate existence 
of the States was fresh. Opinion on many issues then tended to divide on State 
lines, and any man who could win the approval of a majority of the voters in 
his State or district of a State, would almost continuously agree with a majority 
of the voters regarding issues. At the same time, since under the Federal system, 
governmental power was relatively evenly distributed between the States and the 
Federal Government, the Federal system was felt to directly safeguard from 
limitation by the Federal Government, the right to self-government of the citizens, 
Who could largely identify their interests with those of their States. 
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Now, the powers of the Federal Government relative to those of the States have 
So greatly increased that the safeguards originally inherent in the Federal system 
have become of less and less force. Effective limitations on the power of the 
Federal Government must now be due to the nature of the control of its power by 
the people, rather than to the fact that its power is shared with the States. The 
fact that citizens, or governmental units with which they can easily identify 
themselves, exercise very little direct control over the policies of the Federal 
oe tends to make many people apathetic and uninterested in public 
ssues. 

Fortunately, sampling and communication mechanisms have been developed 
which for the first time in history are making it possible to conduct representa- 
tion as a continuous process which will extent effective continuous control over 
governmental policy to the people, and by enabling continuous participation by 
the people in deciding governmental policy, make it possible to reinvigorate 
democracy and make it the contagious faith it once was. 

The system might work somewhat as follows. Periodically the legislators 
would decide upon issues that they considered sufficiently general and important 
to be decided in consultation with the people. In regular broadcasts to his con- 
Stituents each legislator would’ present the issue as he saw it and ask his con- 
stituents to form an opinion about it. Additional facts and arguments, both for 
and against, would be presented over the radio, in the newspapers, and elsewhere. 
At the end of a suitable time, impartial public opinion polls would be taken in 
each district to attempt to ascertain the opinion of a majority. Public opinion 
polis are based on sampling procedures, and when polls showed opinion nearly 
evenly divided, say 52 percent versus 48 percent, in a district, no definite conclu- 
sions would be able to be drawn from the poll results, and the representative 
would be free to vote either for or against the issue. It is when polls showed 
a large majority, say 75 percent versus 25 percent in favor or against the issue, 
that it could be concluded for practical purposes that the poll results did repre- 
sent the views of a majority and the representative would be expected to vote 
in accord with them. Making this expectation effective could readily become the 
function of the political parties, since they have never had the rigid policy 
commitments of the European parties. 

Continuous representation would give the average citizen a justified sense of 
participation in determining policy and end his lack of interest in public affairs 
and his feeling of helplessness in determining the course of events. By providing 
a framework of two-way communication in which the people in fact made the 
final decisions, continuous representation would make it customary for the repre- 
sentative to present the facts on issues and his interpretation of them to his 
district and thus play his proper role of leadership even more effectively and 
systematically than at present. The representative would then represent the 
Nation and the world to his district in addition to representing his district to 
the Nation and the world. The people in each district would be exposed to the 
opinions of the people in other districts with which their opinions have to be 
compromised in Congress. By bringing Congress closer to the people, it would 
strengthen the legislative branch relative to the executive and reinvigorate our 
system of checks and balances. 

Continuous representation will not become necessary in the world government 
until it reaches a stage of political development comparable to that reached by 
the United States Federal Government after a century and a half of existence. 
For a long time, the balance between the limited powers transferred to the world 
federal government and the powers retained by the national governments will 
be a sufficient check on the power of the world government. However, it takes 
time to work out the details of new political techniques, and they should be 
tested well in advance. One has only to thumb through the appendix of the 
Congressional Record and note the number of radio reports to the people and of 
poll results to realize that this is exactly what is beginning to happen. As the 
process continues, Congressmen will poll their constitutents on questions they 
have asked in the radio reports, and the political parties will come to compete 
primarily on the effectiveness with which their congressional members are 
representing the people. Then the active participation of the people in policy 
making will again provide an adequate safeguard against the tryanny or 
blundering of powerful goverment. Methods made possible by that technical 
advance which has created and necessitated big government will preserve and 
even augment its original responsiveness to the people. And it will be found that 
America, which as Senator Thomas has recently emphasized, has provided the 
Federal pattern on which the world can be united, has also found the representa- 
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tive pattern which, a century odd later, can preserve freedom and democracy in 
federations grown centralized. 

Mr. Franxuin. In view of the remarks of Commander Parr, as an 
example of what the State legislatures are haa aan I would like to 
include two brief items in relation to what has been done in this 
vicinity. —— 

Senator THomas of Utah. Without objection, they will be inserted 
into the record at this point. 

(Pp. 6 and 7 of World Government News, April 1950 issue, referred 
to, are as follows:) 

In Maryland, a resolution, House Joint Resolution 6, to repeal the State’s 
1943 Humber-type resolution was introduced in February. After well-attended 
hearings, the motion to rescind was radically amended in a way acceptable to 
World Federalists, and passed the house. The senate adjourned without tak- 
ing action, the situation remaining unchanged. 

In Virginia, Senate Joint Resolution 32 and House Joint Resolution 54, identical 
resolutions repudiating the State’s 1944 Humber resolution, were introduced in 
February. After hearings House Joint Resolution 54 failed to pass in the house 
and Senate Joint Resolution 32 was not reported out of committee. Instead, 
Senate Joint Resolution 44, the text of which follows, was passed unanimously 
by the senate and 70 to 7 in the house. 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of delegates concurring), That the United 
States should support development of the United Nations into a federation of 
nations, of powers limited but adequate to prevent aggression and to control 
weapons of mass destruction, thus bringing law and order to the relationship 
among nations. That the United States should not participate, however, in a 
centralized world government which would abridge basic freedoms guaranteed 
the American people by the Constitution of the United States.” 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Russell Smith, will you come for- 
ward and identify yourself for the record, and then proceed. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL SMITH, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Smiru. My name is Russell Smith, legislative secretary of the 
National Farmers Union. 

On behalf of the National Farmers Union, I urge the committee to 
report favorably Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, which would estab- 
lish, so far as Congress is concerned, as the “fundamental objectives of 
the foreign policy of the United States,” the strengthening of the 
United Nations and its development into a world federation of “de- 
fined and limited powers.” 


FARMERS UNION SUPPORTS SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


The position of the Farmers Union with respect to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 56 is entirely unequivocal. On March 8, 1950, at 
its biennial convention, delegates to that convention elected by farm- 
ers all over the country, adopted a program which contains, in its 
part VI the following statement regarding the United Nations. 

Nov, this is a quotation from the program: 
The United Nations remains the hope of the world. There is no reason to 


believe that any alternative to the UN could be equally successful in a confused 
and divided world. In the past 2 years UN has moved forward slowly but 
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steadily, despite the trend toward a division of the world into two warring 
camps. The UN, particularly through action by the general assembly, has made 
notable advances. In the doubt and confusion of the world at large, these ad- 
vances sometimes have been minimized. But, if they are viewed together in 
persepctive, they afford great encouragement. The settlement of the Palestine 
issue, the successful fight of Indonesia for independence, the adoption of the 
Charter of Human Rights, and many other achievements prove this * * *., 

In the face of limited funds and lukewarm support in some quarters the tech- 
nical agencies of the UN also have made progress. In particular, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization has justified the faith of the Farmers Union 
in its value. We commend FAO for the vigor with which it has consistently 
sought to solve the basic dilemma of our society in which surplus foods and 
hungry people are allowed to coexist. We also applaud its progress in bringing 
information to the farmers of the world and its active leadership in develop- 
ing the bueprints for the advancement of underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Despite this record of world progress, the pace of the advance remains too 
slow. We reaffirm our deep conviction that the United States hag the greatest 
responsibility among the nations of the world for consistent cooperative action 
with the other nations and for the abandonment of unilateral activity in world 
affairs. Our responsibility is greatest because our power and opportunities are 
greatest. We therefore, urge that our Government take the lead in the speedy 
development of the UN into a constitutional world government of defined and 
limited power. 


That is the end of that quotation. 

In view of the sentiments I have just quoted, I submit to the com- 
mittee that there is no question whatever as to the attitude of my 
organization toward the pending resolution. There was no dissent 
from the floor at the time when this part of the program was adopted 
at our convention this year. 


UNITED STATES MOVE MIGHT END EAST-WEST STALEMATE 


It will be noticed that our membership expresses concern regarding 
the division of the world into two warring camps. I suppose all of 
us, whatever our affiliations of any kind, are deeply and honestly con- 
cerned that the curtain which marks this division tends always to 
become more steel than iron. To many of us, the world seems to be 
in a permanent stalemate. To our membership it appeared essential 
that some move be made by one side or the other to end this stalemate, 
and they urged that the United States take the initiative in such a 
move since “our responsibility is greatest because our power and oppor- 
tunities are greatest.” 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 appears to be a move of the kind 
which the United States can take, both from the point of view of prac- 
ticability and from the point of view of wisdom. We do not attempt 
to predict the outcome of such an action, nor would any sensible person 
seek to prophesize amid the present confusion. But we feel deeply 
and instinctively that any step toward world harmony and order must 
be taken through the United Nations, which, after all, is the conception 
of a great American President and in the building of which the United 
States has been the principal architect. 

In the discussion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, we feel that 
insufficient attention has been given to the importance of Congressional 
action of this kind. President Truman, no later than this week, has 
reaffirmed his faith in the United Nations. The President has done so 
before and we assume he will do so again. Nevertheless, the nations of 
the world are far more sophisticated concerning the American govern- 
mental structure than they were two decades ago. The death blow 
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dealt to the League of Nations by the Senate has taught the world 
that it does not deal only with the executive branch in the conduct 
of American foreign policy, but that it must always be aware of 
congressional sentiment and actions. Nothing could do more than the 
passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 to lend substance to the 
statements of the President and the Secretary of State seeking to 
assure other peoples of our devotion to the original ideals and frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

In conclusion, it should be observed that with all our expenditures 
on foreign economic and military aid, it is by no means sure that we 
are gaining in the global contest for the hearts and minds of men. 
There appears to be good reason to believe that the people of many of 
the nations, particularly in western Europe, are bewildered by what 
they feel to be contradictions in United States policy and by the im- 
pression our press and radio gives of American absorption with the day 
to day details of the cold war. | 
For example, in the last few days the noted columnist, Mr. Drew 

Pearson, has suggested that President Truman make a whistle-stop 
campaign through the heart of Europe in order to bolster the faith 
of the rank-and-file in those countries in the peaceful and democratic 
intentions of the United States. The failure of ECA to achieve the 
economic integration of Europe which Mr. Hoffman has so persistently 
and courageously sought, and the recent proposal of the Germans for, 
in effect, a single European state to act as a counterweight for peace 
between the United States and Russia are symptomatic of this same 
uneasiness. We believe that the adoption of the pending resolution 
would do as much as the spending of additional billions of dollars to 
bring reassurance and hope to men all over the world. 

For all of these reasons, we hope that the committee will act fav- 
orably on the resolution. 

Thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Any questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. Just one. 

How large is the membership of the National Farmers Union? Do 
you have members in every State? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; not in every State. The membership is ap- 
proximately a half a million, and it isin about 35 States. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. What is the relation of your organ- 
ization to the National Grange? 

Mr. Smirn. We are just parallel organizations. 

Senator Smitu of New Neteey: You don’t overlap in membership ? 

Mr. Smiru. There is a little overlapping among all three of the 
farm organizations. I don’t know the extent of it, though. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is all, thank you. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Go on a little further, and compare your 
organization with the other farmers’ groups, will you, for the bene- 
fit of the record ? 7 

Mr. SmirH. Well, I suppose you would call the National Farmers 
Union the most liberal and progressive of the three. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation generally is the most conservative of the 
three, and the National Grange is the middle of the road, so far as 
policy is concerned. 

As to membership, we are the smallest, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion the largest, and the National Grange in the middle. 
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As to age, we are in the middle. The Farmers Union was founded 
in 1902. I think the Farm Bureau Federation was founded in 1922 
or 1921, perhaps; and the National Grange was founded around 1870 
approximately, maybe a little before. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Does the Farm Bureau Federation have 
official connections of some sort? 

Mr. Situ. By “official” you mean governmental ? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. Suir. Yes, sir. The Farm Bureau grew out of the movement 
to set up county farm bureaus with small letters, which were designed 
for groups of farmers interested in bringing to farms and farmers 
the benefits of education and science, the application on the farm of 
technological advance. 

As such, they were semipublic in character. That is, they had no 
other object than to obtain the services of county agents and that kind 
of thing; and, they slowly developed into State farm bureaus and 
federated in a national organization, and became a private farm or- 
ganization of the same character as the Grange and the Farmers Union. 

Meanwhile, they had continued their relationship with the Exten- 
sion Service, and the county agents, and in many States that relation- 
ship exists today, to such an extent that publicly paid employees con- 
duct membership campaigns, carry on part of the commercial activi- 
ties, and even do some of the lobbying of the Farm Bureau, a private 
organization. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do farmers belong to all three of these 
Dray atone in some places # | 

r. SmirH. Yes, sir; a few do. I think there are not too many 
farmers though with enough money to belong to all three. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Anything else? | 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. No. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Smith. We are glad 
to have had your statement. | 

Mr. SmitrH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Whatley, will you come forward, and 
identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY 


Mr. Wuattey. My name is David Whatley. I am a private citizen, 
a pita no organization. My vocation is real estate. 

n recent months, as the chairman may know, I have spent most of 
my time, however, on humanitarian issues. 

It is my deep personal conviction that only by an espousal of meas- 
ures which involve the individual human life, wherever located, can 
war be avoided ; and only by the moral approach of that nature can any 
international organization function properly. 

I appreciate very much the permission to appear, and I shall be 
concise and brief. I shall has 3 extemporaneously and will welcome 
interruption at any point. 

I wish very much that some of your previous distinguished wit- 
nesses, whose word carries far greater weight than my own, might 
have made this thesis. I have been unfortunately unable to persuade 
any of them to approach the problem from the standpoint, and there- 
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fore feel constrained, as a citizen, to use the opportunity of this forum 
to present this point of view, this approach. 


SUPPORT FOR SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 72 


I concur generally on the text of Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, 
and the testimony of Dr. Eichelberg and Dr. Eagleton. 

I concur further in the general approach to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, although I must admit, as a practical measure, it would 
seem politically impossible of adoption by the Congress in this ses- 
sion. 

I therefore recommend that your committee report out Senate Con- 
current Resolution 72 immediately, with the addition of an appeal for 
universal disarmament as proposed by Senator Tydings and Senator 
McMahon, with particular reference to all weapons of mass distruc- 
tion, including bacteriological warfare. 


THREAT OF BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


That latter is the major reason, that subject was the major reason 
for my appearance this morning, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that it has hardly been touched upon by any witness, and yet I think 
that an examination of all these proposals cannot be adequately made 
without continuously bearing in mind the importance, as a military 
weapon at the present time, of bacteriological warfare. 

There has been an excellent book written on the subject, which I 
hope you will find time to read, called Peace or Pestilence, by Theo- 
dor eo published by McGraw-Hill, with courtesy of Whittle- 
sey House. 

The few quotations that I have culled from that book I submit for 
the record. 

(The quotations referred to, entitled ‘“Remember That There Is Also 
Bacteriological Warfare” are as follows :) 


REMEMBER THAT THERE IS ALSO BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


(Significant quotations from Peace or Pestilence, by Theodor Rosebury— 
Captions added) 


WHY THE UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION HAS FAILED 


It (the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission) hadn’t a chance for two 
reasons. One it that the attempt to approach the great problem of peace through 
the control of one weapon—even though it be far and away the most potent of 
all weapons—could not have succeeded while other mass weapons, remaining 
uncontrolled, Jeft the prospect of a devastating war essentially unmitigated. 
Although the UNAEC was directed to make proposals on “all other weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction,” it never considered anything but atomic energy 
(p. 141). 

The other reason why the UNAEC could not but fail was the atmosphere of 
mistrust. and suspicion in which it had to work. The American proposals were 
doomed politically because, doubtless for good and sufficient reasons, they were 
expressive of fear and an excess of caution; and the Russian counterproposals, 
re oy for equally compelling reasons, were evasive, nebulous, and implausible 

Dp. ‘ 


CONTROL OF BACTERIOLOGIOAL WARFARE MORE DIFFICULT THAN CONTROL OF A-BOMBS 


The UNAKC failed, but in so doing it left unanswered two questions to which 
we must now return. The first of these may be phrased thus: If it had been 
possible to secure international agreement at the political level, would the 
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American plan for the technological control of atomic energy have been prac- 
ticable? And secondly: Could any comparable scheme be expected to work 
for the international control of bacteriological warfare? (p. 148.) 

From the characteristics of bacteriological warfare as they have been detailed 
in preceding chapters it appears that useful parallels between germs and atomic 
nuclei as weapons are few indeed. Whereas the military development of nuclear 
energy depends upon two raw materials that are comparatively scarce, restricted 
in their occurrence, and very expensive, the raw materials of bacteriological 
warfare are manifold, ubiquitous, and virually without cost. If atomic bombs 
are to be made by individual nations they demand a wealthy country, indus- 
trially highly developed, with abundant power supplies and a plentitude of 
highly skilled personnel. But the nature of bacteriological warfare indicates 
that it could be developed by small poor countries as well as large rich ones, 
that its cost could be low, its material requirements few, and its demands for 
personnel only such as could be met wherever there are modern engineering, 
medical, veterinary, and agricultural-science facilities. In 1946 it seemed safe 
to assume that the United States had a monopoly on the means and know-how 
for atomic bomb production. While this assumption becomes increasingly less 
tenable as time goes on, a parallel assumption for bacteriological warfare has 
never been tenable. It may be that other countries are more advanced than 
we in bacteriological warfare (p. 149). 


SECURITY FROM BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE WOULD COST US OUR FREEDOM 


There are additional points of contrast between bacteriological warfare: and 
atomic energy. The production of atomic bombs might be controlled through 
international inspection and policing because large-scale development of fission- 
able products requires installations of a unique sort which offer only limited 
opportunities for disguise. But the facilities required for bacteriological war- 
fare differ hardly at all from those used all over the world in peacetime research 
and industry; the possibilities for disguise and subterfuge, for hiding military 
activity under a cloak of normal science and production, are legion. For a sys- 
tem of inspection and policing to be effective in controlling bacteriological war- 
fare it would seem unavoidable that it enter intimately into the medical, pubile- 
health, industrial, and related activities upon which the daily life and welfare 
of nations depend. Such control, it seems to me, would have to reach down 
so deeply into the personal lives of individuals throughout the world as to be 
possible only with the highly centralized kind of world state—far more tightly 
organized, to be sure, than any World Government suggested by present-day 
theorists. Quite aside from the practicability or impracticability of achieving 
such a state, it appears plain that it would be undesirable because the resulting 
security would not be worth its cost in sacrifice of personal freedom, however 
this moot word may be defined (p. 151). 


\ PEACE OAN COME THROUGH NEGOTIATION OF TREATIES, NOT THROUGH FORCE 


Having passed through a period of increasing international anarchy which 
culminated in the most ruthless of all wars, many of us seem to have become 
excessively cynical. We have come to believe that intérnational: agreement is 
impossible and that only force can save us. But that a stable peace cannot be 
achieved through the use of force seems to me a truism. Either we must have 
international agreements of some kind, arrived at through peaceful negotiation 
and based on mutual respect and confidence among nations rather than on force, 
or else peace lies forever beyond our reach. If we are to have any hope of peace, 
we must begin with treaties. Even a treaty outlawing weapons might be a good 
thing to begin with if it could be recognized as no more than a starting point. 
We must assume that treaties have been broken not necessarily because they 
were in themselves faulty but because the international climate in which they 
grew could not nourish a healthy plant. It is the climate and not the fruit that 
needs to be changed (p.181). 


NOT WEAPONS BUT WAR MUST BE ELIMINATED 


And likewise it is not weapons but war that must be eliminated. So long as 
war is permitted to happen it will inevitably be as ruthless as the times and. 
their knowledge and power can make it. Moral distinctions among weapons are 
meaningless, and in my opinion to single out bacteriological warfare—or any 
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other weapon or kind of’ warfare—as particularly “horrible” or ethically ‘““worse” 
can find neither useful purpose nor justification. All war is horrible (p. 181). 

Mr. Wuattey. I agree with all of them except the last one. 

I should like to point out that it does not necessarily follow that 
even if war should break out, that such weapons would be used. 
Bacteriological warfare was not used in the last war, for several 
reasons—not because it was not effective, I believe, but primarily be- 
cause of the possibility of retaliation. That hindrance I might say 
does not now exist, with the development and the previous use by 
supposedly civilized countries such as our own, of equally horrible 
weapons such as the atomic bomb and the announced development 
of the hydrogen bomb. 

A case can be made, of course, that even the atomic bomb was used 
without necessity. 

In the current issue of Look Magazine, Admiral Zacharias makes 
the thesis which is reported in more detail in chapter 10 of the book 
called Fear of War and the Bomb by Dr. Beckett.. I have not inves- 
tigated all aspects of that, but certainly we could, I submit, have 
saved a great many lives in our Pacific Island hopping, particularly 
Iwo Jima and the latter campaigns in the Pacific, if we had seen fit 
to use the atomic bomb only against the military, all of whom would 
have been killed anyway. They were rooted out of those caves by 
flame throwers and such other horrible devices, and were all killed, it 
being an established policy not to take prisoners. 

That would have saved several hundred thousand lives in the two 
bombings of the civilian areas of Japan. 

I mention that in passing merely because in reaching the decision 
to use the bomb, which was outlined in various articles, it is quite 
apparent that very little attention was given to the recommendation 
of the minority of the atomic scientists, that it not be used against 
civilians. We had been brought at that time to a state of mind where- 
by we saw very little importance in the individual human life. It 
was a matter of ruthless retaliation, and the spirit of war in the last 
2 years was the complete antithesis of the statement of President. 
Roosevelt in the first years of the war, that we would not resort to 
strategic bombing. 

We did, however, use weapons of mass desruction against civilians 
in that war which, 10 years before, would have been considered almost 
universally as morally reprehensible. Yet, there was such a minority 
of people who spoke out against the use of these weapons: against 
civilians that it was barely audible. Indeed, the celebraton of the 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima was undertaken here and was accom-. 
panied by a photograph on the front page of the bar a Post 
showing the atomic bomb in the form of a large angel’s food cake. 

It is that spirit of levity and disregard of the importance of the 
individual life that was not protested except by a very small minority. 

Dr. A. Powell Davis referred to that picture as one of the most 
obscene photographs in the American press, and that particular 
offense has not been repeated; but only until recently when the hydro- 
gen bomb has come to the attention of the public, have we begun to 
really think of the basic moral implications of the use of these 
‘weapons against civilians: 
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I therefore recommend, Mr. Chairman, that in your deliberations 
you might keep in mind the moral implications of this new type of 
warfare; that further, in the light of these weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, conventional weapons, conventional warfare has now become 
obsolete. 

I think that we should bear in mind the admonition of a great 
philosopher and American teacher who used to start most of his lec- 
tures with the statement “Let us examine our basic assumptions.” 


BALANCE OF POWER NO DETERRENT TO WAR 


It has been basically assumed for so many years that the balance 
of power—that military compacts, conventional weapons, and lines of 
frontiers and Atlantic pacts, and so forth, could protect us. I submit 
that they cannot protect, so long as international law, through the 
universal scope of moral suasion, or action of a federal world govern- 
ment, establishes the impossibility of use of these weapons agairst 
civilians. 

I should like to read the brief statement made by Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, director of the World Health Organization, speaking at 
the World Union of Peace Organizations at St. Cergue, Switzerland, 
September 8, 1949, and I quote: 

The atomic bomb is obsolete, child’s play compared to biological weapons. 
There is a product in existence which if spread extensively can kill on contact, 
or if breathed in. It can kill all living beings within 6 hours and leave the 
area safe for troops to occupy within the 12 hours it will take to disappear. 

I cannot conceive, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Culbertson’s thesis that 
we have a preponderant power is true, in the light of weapons of that 
nature. This weapon is well known to all military leaders, so far as 
I know. Only two committees of the Congress have even looked into 
it, and only in the last two months; and, I think I can safely say that, 
since I talked personally to men in the military and civilian defense 
organizations, from General Bradley on down—and only in that time 
has a full study been made of the potentialities of these weapons, 

Dr. Chisholm said further: 

War has become an obsolete form of human behavior in the last 3 years. 
Mankind can be wiped out by seven ounces of a known biologic if spread widely 
enough. A small country with a couple of bacteriologists and a few fanatics 
to act as distributors is.as powerful as the. largest country, in a military sense. 

We must examine our basic assumptions in the light of these new 
weapons, Mr. Chairman; and I suggest that this committee give 
study further to recommending the establishment of a national com- 
mission on national security along the lines suggested in the excellent 
editorial of the Washington Post of May 22, that such a commission 
should include, by all means, members such as the distinguished 
members of this committee, of both the Senate and House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and both House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and perhaps also the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

I submit that we have just begun to explore the implications in the 
light of national security, of these weapons. I submit that there are 
between three and a half and five million people in this country, b 
cfficial statement of the immigration authorities, here illegally. 
submit that if only one-tenth of 1 percent of those people were agents 
of a hostile power, they would be sufficient to wipe out, with the 
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weapons referred to by Dr. Chisholm, all, or most of the civilians in 
all of our large urban centers. 

The bottleneck of course is diffusion of germ cultures and like 
weapons, but as the recent semiannual report of the Defense Depart- 
ment points out, those difficulties are being overcome. 

Yesterday the House appropriated another $5,000,000 for an ad- 
ditional establishment at Camp Deitrich. We are making undoubtedly 
concerted and detailed studies of such things which have been pub- 
licly announced as the aerosol cloud. There are more simple methods 
of distribution than I believe you gentlemen can appreciate. 

I cannot discuss them in open meeting, but I would like to tell you 
my theories on that in private. 

However, I can say, after talking with a great many people who 
do know the subject, that this is the most awesome situation that has 
ever faced a peace-loving nation, and this country, in my opinion at 
the present moment faces the most cruel dilemma of any nation in 
history. | | 

I do not know that simply outlawing these weapons of mass de- 
struction, or outlawing them just against the civilians, would afford 
protection, but I submit that any system of inspection such as that 
‘proposed by Dr. Baruch can never ferret: out the manufacture and 

ossible hiding of these tiny weapons, these tiny germ cultures which, 
in amount equal to the amount in this water glass, would be sufficient 
to wipe out all human life in this country. 

Even the atomic bomb, if used in certain ways, without the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb, by use of radiological byproducts, can 
do almost an equally fantastic job. 

I submit that no organization can make an adequate study of this 
matter except a distinguished commission of citizens combined with 
the military leaders, Joint Chiefs of Staff, members of the Nationa] 
Security Council, and the Members of Congress who are intimately 
connected, intimately aware of these problems, and that such a com- 
mission should be established immediately, not entirely appointed by 
the President, but partially selected by the Congress. | 

I am very grateful for the time, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Whatley. 

es committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. , 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee stood in recess until 

10 o’clock the following morning, Thursday, May 25, 1950.) 
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UNITep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Revision or Unrrep Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment on May 24, 1950, 
at 10 a. m., in the caucus room, 318 Senate Office Building, Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas (chairman of the shoveled presiding. 

Senator THomas of Utah. The meeting will be in order. Mr. 
McNeil! Smith. 

Mr. Smith, will you identify yourself for the record, and then pro- 
ceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF McNEILL SMITH, CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE, NORTH CAROLINA JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Smirn. Yes, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

My name is McNeill Smith of Greensboro, N. C. I am 32 years 
old, 4 years in the Navy and a lawyer, and I appear for the North 
Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce in support of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 56. 

I am chairman of the State international-relations committee and, 
in addition, I bring with me a resolution adopted by the State junior 
chamber of commerce which I would like to submit to the committee. 

Senator THomas of Utah. That will be included in the record, Mr. 


McNeill Smith. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION oF NorTH CAROLINA JUNIOR OHAMBER OF ‘COMMEROCH, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Whereas we, the members of the North Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
believe that a just and lasting peace is the goal which our civilization must achieve 
and that if we fail to achieve it there is grave danger that our civilization will 
be destroyed ; and that the young men of North Carolina and America have both 
an opportunity and a responsibility for helping decide the policy our country 
will follow; and 

Whereas we are not willing to believe that war is inevitable nor that America, 
as strong and great as she is, can do nothing more to establish law and order 
in the world; and 

Whereas we do believe that the most practicable way in which to achieve a 
just and lasting peace is through the establishment of a world federal govern- 
ment with limited but adequate powers; that this may best be done by amend- 
ing the charter of the United Nations to develop it into such a limited world 
federal government; and we further believe that the United States should 
assume world leadership in advocating such amendments: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the North Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce endorse 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 64, sponsored by 120 Representatives, and 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 56, sponsored by 22 Senators, which read 
substantially as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
it is the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental objective of 
the foreign policy of the United States to support and strengthen the United 
Nations, and to seek its development into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggres- 
sion through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law”; an 
be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly urge that North Carolina’s congressional delega- 
tion unanimously support these resolutions; that each member of the delegation 
publicly announce his support and that each actively voice his support before 
the appropriate committees and on the floor of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the North Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce 
shall send copies of this resolution to each Member of the United States Con- 
gress from the State of North Carolina, to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and to the members of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, and shall communicate to the officers of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce the proposal to establish a national Jaycee project 
to mobilize public opinion in America for world law and order. 

Unanimously adopted this 19th day of February 1950 in conference assembled 
at Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, the junior chamber of commerce in 
North Carolina is very grateful for the opportunity to have someone 


appear before this committee and express its views. 


SUPPORT FOR SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce has for the last 
several years in its national conventions adopted resolutions favoring 
world federation. 

In North Carolina we have tried to be a little more down-to-earth 
about it. We have had a program, a State-wide program, for every 
club in North Carolina to have presented to its general membership 
the various alternatives which have been suggested for amendin 
the United Nations Charter, and in regard to the United Nations, and 
I am happy to say that this resolution, which I have just submitted, 
was presented to the largest quarterly board meeting we have ever 
had in North Carolina—350 representatives were present in Greens- 
boro, from all over the State—and after discussion there was a stand- 
ing vote. There was some opposition expressed at first, but they did 
not stand up. When the show-down came, it was a unanimous support. 

We feel, in the junior chamber of commerce, the young men, that the 
young men have both an opportunity and a responsibility, in expres- 
sion to this committee, to help in the formulation of whatever policy is 
best for the interest of our country. 

Also, we want to express the feeling that we do not believe that war 
is inevitable; and we do not believe that America, as great and as 
strong as she is, can do nothing more to establish world law and order; 
and we strongly feel that the passage of this resolution, Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 56, the World Federation resolution. would be 
the one to express America’s policy. 

That belief is based on what some of us, talking about it back in 
North Carolina, think—that is, that people, no matter who they are 
or what kind they are, or what difference there is between them, just 
cannot live together in close physical contact without fighting, unless 
they live under a common government. 
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We recognize that every day. In fact, it is so obvious that we do 
not pay any attention to it at our Greensboro or Guilford County, 
N. C. level, and even on the national level, in the United States; but 
since the turn of the century, at any rate, the people of the world 
community, whether we like it or not, and some of us that were in 
the war and shifted around, and did not like it much at the time, 
whether we like it or not, the people of the world are living in this 
close physical contact and it is getting closer as a result of the sciences, 
and we have been trying to get along not with one government but 
with 53 or 69, something such as that. We could not stop the last two 
World Wars, but some people feel we can stop the next one, and our 
feeling in the junior chamber of commerce in North Carolina is that 
we cannot stop it by unilateral action of this country, as great as it is, 
or unilateral action of any country; but, the only thing that will pre- 
theo it will not be diplomacy but will be a government at the world 
evel. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT NEEDS POWER 


Our feeling about what a government at the world level is, is that 
it should be of sufficient. power, real power, so that the laws which it 
can make can be enforced, and those laws should be enforced on 
individuals. | | 

We feel that there is a lesson that America should be extremely 
proud of, because in our system of government in America law en- 
forcement, individually, is, you might say, the neatest trick of the 
week in the Federal Constitution. 

Getting that far, most Jaycees have said, “You are not talking about 
the real government of the world community when we fought this last 
war to put down Hitler.” 

Jaycees say that that was a fine thing to do, and we will not only be 
ne of having put down Hitler but proud of arming ourselves to put 

own any forthcoming world conquest in the future. 

However, that is a negative thing. That merely puts down people 
who say they want to set up a central government for the world, and 
our duty, as Americans, is to take the leadership in establishing for 
the world community a federal form of world government which would 
enable us to preserve our separate cultures and the things that we hold 
most dear, but will also provide us, in the area of war prevention, the 
necessary security machinery, and we think that should be done 
through the United Nations. 

This resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, has in it, in very 
general language, the ultimate objective, the fundamental objective. 
I believe that the language of the resolution is that America recognizes 
this simple lesson that the world must have a government, first ; second, 
that it should be federal in form, because by the Federal process we 
can preserve our domestic independence; and, third, that we should 
strive persistently to get a world federation by approaching every 
nation, and that that should be the positive effort. 

Now, the Jaycees that I have talked to, that were present when 
this other resolution was passed, have also said that if we fail in this 
positive approach to get all nations in, we should go ahead nevertheless, 
and we should not be afraid to establish a federation by strengthening 
the United Nations, which does not have all the nations—that is, all the 
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nations in it—but that that should be a last resort, after a persistent 
effort has been made to get all the nations in. 

I will say one more thing, Mr. Chairman. We, in North Carolina 
in the Jaycees, are just as proud of our patriotism and just as proud 
of being Southerners, even with the experience of one Confederacy, 
and we are also proud of the Christian ideals which we think domi- 
nate the thinking of the United States Senate, and our Government 
policy generally, and we are also proud of being selfish; and, I don’t 
know of any resolution, any program which will allow me, and I might 
say, even he Jaycees in North Carolina, to feel that I am being as 
patriotic, as Christian or downright selfish as to work now for a world 
federation. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH. Thank you, sir. | | 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Putnam, for the record will you please 
identify yourself, and then proceed as you had planned ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. PUTNAM, VICE CHAIRMAN, WORKERS FOR 
WORLD SECURITY 


Mr. Putnam. Iam John B. Putnam. I am 4 lawyer from Cleveland, 
Ohio, where I have practiced since 1914. 

I think that Your Honor will probably be most interested in the fact 
that Harold Burton, who is now on the Supreme Court, was a former 
partner of mine. 

I am vice chairman of an organization called Workers For World 
Security, in connection with the program of which I have been asked 
to come down and tell you very briefly what we have done in Cleveland 
and make to you what seems to us to be a practical suggestion. 

I have a prepared statement there which I assume, to save you time, 
Mr. Chairman, we might put in the record. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Without objection, it will be printed in 


the record. 
_ (The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


CLEVELAND PROGRAM FOR MINIMUM WorLD GOVERNMENT 


Senator Sparkman has asked me to tell you briefly of a program which has 
been carried out recently in Cleveland for the stimulation and recording of 
public support for the creation by our statesmen, through the United Nations 
or otherwise, of a minimum world government, with adequate power, effective 
to prevent aggressive war and without impairment of national autonomy in mat- 
ters other than war. 

The trustees and sponsors of the movement are shown on this letterhead which 
I will leave with you. You will note they include Frank J. Lausche, our Demo- 
cratic Governor of Ohio; and Thomas J. Herbert, our ex-Republican Governor; 
Tom Burke, mayor of Cleveland; the presidents of each of our four Cleveland 
universities and our Cleveland Board of Education; the international presi- 
dents of our two leading railway brotherhoods; and the top local Cleveland repre- 
sentatives of the CIO and of the American Federation of Labor; the editor of 
each of our leading Cleveland newspapers and the head of each of our most 
important radio stations; the president of our chamber of commerce; one or 
more leaders of our Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant churches; several business 
leaders and leaders in other walks of life. Robert N. Wilkin, Federal district 
judge in Cleveland, is our chairman, and I, a mere practicing lawyer, am vice 
chairman. e a2 
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PLEDGES OBTAINED 


This group, acting without a single paid worker and operating almost entirely 
through the various labor, educational, religious, political, and business organi- 
zations whose leaders have given full and intelligent endorsement to the pro- 
gram, have, largely during a campaign of several months, secured the pledged 
support of nearly 400,000 people to work unceasingly for this simple basic purpose. 

Practically every other organized group in the city also cooperated by securing 
signatures of its members, including the American Legion, the Kiwanis Club, 
the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, the Grotto, the bar association, many women’s 
groups, etc. 

While our efforts have been largely confined to Cleveland as a demonstration 
of the soundness and extent of public feeling on this subject, our program and 
purpose has had the enthusiastic written endorsement of William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; President Dodds, of Princeton Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Senator Robert A. Taft and many similarly 
prominent and responsible men in this country; and of Prime Minister Nehru, 
of India, Prime Minister Ashida, of Japan, and leading political figures in many 
other countries. 

You will note particularly that this is not an irresponsible list-signing program. 
Practically every signature obtained was secured through an existing responsible 
organization whose leaders had first endorsed the program. We believe, there- 
fore, these signatures represent responsible opinion correlated under responsible 
leadership. 

You will note also that this is not an effort by a group of amateurs to try 
to tell experienced statesmen how they should operate their business. Our pledge 
and program proceed on the theory that the ordinary citizen is not competent, 
and should not be asked, to express views as to particular procedures to be fol- 
lowed. It does recognize, however, that the ordinary citizen, under the guidance 
of his existing leaders in everyday affairs, is competent, and has the right and 
duty, to decide the broad, basic principle as to whether or not he is willing that 
his country shall, with the other countries of the world, surrender its sovereign 
right to make aggressive war to an effective central organization with adequate 
power to prevent aggressive war throughout the world. 

From the thousands of contacts developed from our program, I believe this 
Cleveland experiment could, under similar leadership, be duplicated in every 
community in this country and in most of the more civilized countries through- 
out the world. 

We have given much thought to, and have discussed with a wide variety of 
leaders, the practical relationship of the Russian attitude to this basic program, 
but that is not within the scope of the factual account of this program which 
Senator Sparkman asked me to give you. 


PROPOSAL BASED ON BASIC PRINCIPLES 


I will presume, however, to make this one practical suggestion, developed 
from many discussions with practical, experienced, and vitally interested men 
of the type of our trustees. It is this: 

That an effective program in this, as in any field of human affairs, cannot 
be developed by a start which involves controversial details. 

If the nations of the world have anything in common, it is the frantic desire 
to avoid atomic World War III. If there exists the possibility (and I firmly 
believe there does) of their uniting to prevent such a war, the one chance of 
their doing so is through such a minimum world government effective alone in 
the field of aggressive warfare. Solutions of the myriad problems of trade, 
money and exchange, social and political welfare, etc., are desirable. But in 
none of these fields is there any unanimity of either purpose or program. Any 
effective effort, therefore, to effectively unite to prevent aggressive warfare must 
proceed for the time being outside of these controversial fields. We cannot wait 
on an effort to eliminate the causes of war. Five thousand years of local and 
national governments have not eliminated the causes of crimes of violence. 
Only an effective police force keeps them in check. On the other hand, today 
the foreign policy of every nation is, and must be, wholly dominated by considera- 
tions of national security against aggressive war. Any effective solution which 
will prevent aggressive war will, therefore, contribute immeasurably ta solu- 
tions in these other fields. 
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Concretely: If this Congress would announce to the world the willingness of 
this Government and its people to join in the establishment, through the United 
Nations or otherwise, of a world government with adequate power, effective 
to prevent aggressive war, and without impairment of national autonomy in mat- 
ters other than war; and would call upon the other nations of the world to 
make similar declarations; and would state that when such declarations are 
made, the necessary meetings would be called to develop means for implementing 
such declarations, then, and only then, we believe, will you have the best chance 
to make effective progress. 


RELATION OF PROPOSAL TO RUSSIAN SITUATION 


It seems obvious that our inability to develop a stronger foreign policy in our 
relations with the countries behind the iron curtain is prompted in no small 
degree by the soundly grounded fear that a more aggressive policy might lend 
substance to charges of imperialistic ambitions being made against us by such 
countries. ; 

We also naturally and properly hesitate to take the moral responsibilities 
for the consequences which might be involved in a more affirmative program, 
even though we may he convinced that the consequences of a weaker policy 
are more likely to be disastrous. 

A minimum world government joined in by substantially all nations outside 
of the iron curtain, but kept open to all, could act in the name and substance of 
world peace and to that end could assume the moral responsibilities involved in 
a way that neither this Nation nor any limited group of nations can do. 

Furthermore, consider the Russian situation in the light of the initial, simple, 
basie appeal suggested. Each nation must answer the question, “Are you willing 
to join in giving a central organization adequate power to enforce the renounce- 
ments (already given through the United Nations) of the right to make aggres- 
sive war, in order to prevent the catastrophe of atomic World War III?’ The 
dictators in the Kremlin can confuse and control more complicated issues. Can 
even they control the reaction of the people to such a simple appeal if aggressively 
pressed on a world-wide basis? Can the charges of imperialism made against 
this country be more effectively refuted than by our taking affirmative leadership 
on this simple, basic program? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Put- 
nam. 

Mr. Putnam. I have no thought of burdening you with further 
generalities. 

I would call your attention to the fact that our Cleveland group is 
made up solely of leaders in the various walks of life in Cleveland. 

We have in our group the Republican ex-Governor of the State and 
the Democratic Governor; our mayor, the president of each of our 
five universities; the chairman of the board of education; chairmen of 
two of our banks; president or chairman of several of our largest 
industrials; the head of the CIO, and the head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Cleveland; international president of each of our 
two principal railroad brotherhoods who are in Cleveland; the leading 
representatives of the various religious groups in Cleveland; and var- 
ious others of that same calibre who have taken a great interest in the 
practical aspect of the program our committee has under consid- 
eration. 

PRACTICAL APPROACH TO PROBLEM STRESSED 


I think it will be in the interest of brevity if I try to give you pri- 
marily the respects in which our ideas developed solely from a prac- 
tical point of view, and how they appear to differ from what we know 
about quite a good many of these other movements. 

In the first place, this group was organized because of a feeling that 
almost all movements of this kind up to date had been primarily de- 
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voted to an academic study of ways and means, as well as a general 
abstract desire to have some central authority to eliminate anarchy 
in international relations. 

It is our feeling that no civilian, except a man who has devoted his 
life to the study of these kinds of subjects, is qualified or can possibly 
be qualified to speak on details or procedure. 

We have felt that the public should not be approached with any 
detailed program because they are not competent to pass upon a de- 
tailed program. 


SURRENDER OF RIGHT TO MAKE AGGRESSIVE WAR NECESSARY 


We felt, however, that the public was entirely capable of under- 
standing, and that our group was entirely capable of understanding, 
the basic principle involved in the giving-up of a sovereign right to 
make aggressive warfare, and of making that principle effective 
through the United Nations, or otherwise; and, that we, and the pub- 
lic, had a right to express, and a duty to express, ourselves on that 
basic principle to Congress and to the President. 

For that basic principle, that there should be created a world gov- 
ernment based on law with adequate power effective to prevent ag- 
gressive warfare, but without interfering with national autonomy in 
matters other than war, we secured in Cleveland, in a matter of a few 
months, some 400,000 pledges to work for that basic principle. 

I would emphasize that those are not mere pledge-signing efforts. 

We have had no paid employee, a few of us have simply paid the 
cost of printing and mailing and telephone. We have had the endorse- 
ment of practically every organization of every kind in the city of 
Cleveland, Cleveland’s labor, religious, political, business, social, 
American Legion, Kiwanis Clubs, and so on, and these pledges were 
secured almost entirely through first the endorsement of the organi- 
zation, and then that organization securing signatures. 

So, that means it is not just what the ordinary pledge of appe} or 
petition-signing thing means; we believe that this is significant in 
indicating the backing of the entire community. 


CLEVELAND PROGRAM URGES PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. In other words, you are working at try- 
ing to get the will of the people to function throughout the various 
public processes. | 

Mr. Putnam. That is right. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. So that your aim is not only an aim 
toward what you call world security, but is an aim toward making 
American governmental ideas function, as far as getting right down 
to the will of the people is concerned ? 

Mr. Putnam. By a process which seems to us to be the fairest and 
the most practical in this kind of a complicated situation. 

Senator Tyomas of Utah. I cannot help but remark there that as 
far as our efforts are concerned here, this hearing, in and of itself, 
is just one of these democratic techniques. 

Mr. Putnam. Exactly. | 

Senator THomas of Utah. We, the Senate and the Congress of the 
United States, attempt to preserve it. 
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Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. It has some relation, I suppose, to the 
constitutional provision of the right to petition—the right to be 
heard—and it is also related to the theories in regard to those words 
in the preamble of the Constitution, it is “We, the people,” that are 
doing these things. 

Mr. Putnam. That 1s right. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCESS IN THE SENATE 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. This is an aspect of democracy working 
and we welcome here differences of opinion so radical in their differ- 
ence that one sometime wonders if we could ever get any kind of unity 
of expression. Since we have started on this little essay in American 
Government I might continue. The debate on anything which is taken 
before the Senate is, in theory, always unlimited; in fact, of course 
it is not; but, any kind of limitation put on debate is generally put 
there by unanimous consent. Therefore, the process of attempting 
to let the representatives of the people carry out the will, as they 
understand it, is functioning all the time. 

Mr. Putnam. I, of course, do not have the experience of the func- 
tioning of the democratic organizations of this country which the 
chairman does. 

The reason I make the remark that I have about how these peti- 
tions or these pledges were obtained is because I think that we all 
know that some of them are very indicative of public opinion and 
some are not, and I thought the chairman should know how they were 
obtained, to assist you in reaching a judgment of their significance. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The right to petition, the right to file, the 
right to organize, the referendum, initiative—all these techniques 
when used in various places are successful only as you reach sort of a 
universality. Everyone knows from studying the processes, both 
here and abroad, that these are probably conservative techniques, 
rather than radical techniques. But the whole theory of the Amer- 
ican Government, is that it functions as a conservative theory, rather 
than radical, very much more conservative than the Government of 
Great Britain, for example, which can be turned out almost instantly. 
We have not only checks and balances, but we have various checks 
to see that Government be given, if you want to use the same kind of 
language that you are using, a fair chance to see whether it is on the 
right course or not. 

That is, our processes are all very, very conservative, not radical. 

Mr. Putnam. That brings me to the other distinctions in our pro- 
gram, continuing to approach the matter from that point of view 
sy than to attempt to cover all arguments for what we have in 
mind. 


DELEGATION OF POWER TO PREVENT AGGRESSIVE WAR NOT YET ACCEPTED 


We have a very strong feeling based upon the practical experience 
cf this group who we recognize are not skilled diplomat politicians— 
but they have each, in their own field, a wide practical experience as 
to how results are accomplished. From that background it is our 
suggestion that progress to the ends which we all desire, should be 
carefully restricted to this kind of procedure. : 
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The principle that the nations of the world renounce aggressive war 
has been accepted in the United Nations. The element in the principle 
which has not been accepted, in and through the United Nations, as it 
has developed, is that a central organization be given adequate power 
to prevent aggressive war. . oe 

It is our belief that it is almost unanimous public opinion in this 
country, and it is our belief from a good many contacts abroad which 
have resulted from this effort of ours, with men like Prime Minister 
Nehru and Ashida, of Japan, and so on, that most of the countries 
of the world, at least all of the peace-loving countries of the world, are. 
ready to have that renouncement effectively implemented. 


LIMITED DELEGATION TO WORLD GOVERNMENT SUGGESTED 


It is our judgment and observation, however, that is a general ab- 
stract desire to avoid atomic world war I[I—that is about all that 
the nations of the world have in common. When it comes to finance, 
trade, social welfare, many other fields that the United Nations cover 
as a debating quorum, and a place for unanimous action only, there is 
a wide divergence of ideas andl of basic interest. 

We do not believe that those divergencies of basic interest or of 
ideas can be harmonized in any relatively short space of time. 

It is also our belief that those ideas can never be harmonized until 
the threat of war is effectively eliminated. because in inteynational 
relations today every nation’s foreign policy must be dominated pri- 
marily by its relationship to security, and that is the main thing that 
is holding back agreements in many other fields. That being true, it is 
our belief, from this practical point of view, that the efforts should 
be concentrated on making effective this renouncement of the right 
to make agressive warfare, and to that matter alone. If it is so con- 
fined, we have a reasonable chance to make some progress. If it is not 
so confined, it seems to use, from our limited knowledge of the world 
situation, but our very definite knowledge of human nature and how 
to get practical results, that nothing can be accomplished in time to 
prevent world war IIT. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION REQUIRED 


Now, as a concrete suggestion for procedure along the line of these 
general comments, our thought would be to have Congress first adopt 
the resolution stating to the world that this Government and the 
people of this country are ready to effectively—ready to make effective.,. 
through the United Nations or otherwise, this renouncement of the: 
right to make aggressive war, through a world organization or gov-- 
ernment, or whatever your experience would dictate as to language,. 
which has adequate power to do that, but without impairment of na--. 
tional autonomy in matters other than war. 

So that the effort cannot be misconstrued, or cannot be used by 
other people to give it a different direction, it should be that in the 
same resolution you call upon the other nations of the world to first: 
endorse that simple basic principle, and state also in the resolution: 
that when that basic principle has been so endorsed, appropriate:steps: 
will be taken, or meetings called to implement it. Pg 
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Now, I would urge upon you consideration for the difference between 
that approach and these approaches which outline a detailed program 
in procedure, or for the approach which goes further than that. 

In the first place, consider the difference between calling a meeting 
to consider ways and means for doing something before the basic 
principle has been endorsed by the nations of the world, and of calling 
a meeting afterward. 

The delegates sent to the first meeting are sent there to show how 
smart they are, how many flaws they can pick in everything, suggest- 
ing how many difficulties they can raise to making any progress. 

The delegates to the second type of meeting are sent there especially 
instructed to find ways and means to implement a basic principle or 
principles that are already approved. , 

The second aspect of it is this: If the basic principles which you 
are securing advance approval of, assuming that the first principle 
is accepted—the form in which that is put up involves a detailed 
program already devised, and the controversy among nations as to 
the form and procedural details will far outrun the controversies that 
have existed in the hearings in this committee, among the different 
groups who have each their own procedural form that they would 
like to progress toward this common goal, and it is the practical 
judgment of our group in Cleveland that effective progress along this 
line can be made only by recognizing those two common-sense funda- 
mentals of business and practical procedure in launching a program 
for effective action in this field. 


' RELATION OF PROPOSAL TO SOVIET RELATIONS 


Now, I have been asked also to comment very briefly on the rela- 
tionship of this suggestion to the Russian situation, which, of course, 
is all-important in this picture. 3 

There are two aspects of that, in our judgment: First, we must en- 
visage the presentation to the world by this Government, and each 
individual nation, by this Government, of that simple, basic question: 
“Are you now ready to have your Government effectively implement 
the renouncement which it has already made of its right to make 
ageressive war?” 

It would seem that that would be a very difficult thing, if put in 
that simple form, for the Russians, or any other propagandists to 
misconstrue. It would seem that it should be possible to get that 
simple issue, at least, through into the satellite countries. 

If Russia and the satellites would come in, the problem would be 
one in which a broad and constructive step had been made. 

Do not think for a minute, Mr. Chairman, that anybody in our 
group thinks that this is the end solution. All of our problems of 
procedure, to which so much time has been devoted, still exist; but 
we believe that the procedural method complications would have a 
chance of solution by this procedure, where they would not, in the 
situation of an effort to develop the procedures first. 


PROCEDURE REQUIRES EXPERTS 


We also believe, as I have indicated, that no civilian has any business 
to try to tell you, or the State Department, how the procedure should 
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be operated. You have too many sources of information that are 
not available to anyone else. 

Coming back to the Russian situation, the other phase which [ would 
emphasize would be this: If practically all of the nations of the world 
will endorse this simple basic thing, outside of the Russian group, or 
outside of Russia itself, and the matter proceeds to an effective con- 
clusion, you will have an organization which, in the name of the peace 
of the world, can take positions and can take actions which neither 
this country alone, nor this country in association with any allies, 
could possibly take. 

It is our judgment that this country will never take the moral 
responsibility of any aggressive action, particularly in the atomic 
field, no matter how aggravated. 

If this country, even in association with its allies, should do any- 
thing of that kind, it would play into the hands of all of the Russian 
propagandists, and all that has been going on for years. We would 
become aggressive imperialists. 

Without a world organization of this kind, therefore, we sit here 
like sitting ducks, waiting for something to happen and somebody 
else to move. 

The kind of a world organization, even in this very limited form, 
which this program envisions, could take affirmative policy, and an 
affirmative action in the name of world peace, which no single nation 
or group of allied nations could possibly take. 

& that even if Russia and her satellites should not come in, the 
move would still be very much worth while in our judgment, as a 
move to prevent world war ITI. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Putnam. 

I especially appreciate your manner of handling this question be- 
cause, as you know, we are drawing near the close of all of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Putnam. I understand. 


AIM OF HEARINGS 


Senator Tuomas of Utah. The aim of the hearings, I want to 
restate right now, for the benefit of the one or two witnesses that are 
left, and also for the benefit of the record—we may have had a task 
which is a little bit too big for anyone—— 

Mr. Purnam. It is that. | 

Senator THomas of Utah. There are some 40 Senators who have 
their names on some kind of a bill to modify, to strengthen the United 
Nations, or to do something which the Senators think should be done 
in order to prevent world war III. That is in the minds of every- 
body, as you have brought out. 

There 1s no doubt but that—when a great number of plans go out 
over a country like ours, where study groups are working constantly, 
where schools are working, that it is right that the Government should 
attempt to bring into one set of hearings these diverse opinions of 
various kinds. That has been the aim. 

We have tried to build up a book, as it were, because the task of | 
geting a resolution which meets the objectives of a majority of those 
Senators, is a task, of course, which will remain with our committee. 
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Now, of course, we have not only had persons who are in favor 
of some one of the resolutions, or some one of the resolutions with modi- 
fications: but we have had persons like yourself who come here with 
a plan of procedure which augments a resolution. We have also had 
testimony against doing anything. By the time we are through, the 
student of world conditions as they exist today, will have a study 
that he can turn to, not prepared by any author, not prepared by any 
group of people, but a study which represents the thinking of a great 
diversity of minds, throughout our whole country. The spirit in 
which the testimony has been given will, I am sure, lend to the ulti- 
mate success of our democratic process by making these various ideas, 
these proposals, available to the nations and to study groups. 

I can say that here, instead of at the end, because it fits so well in 
with your type of testimony, Mr. Putnam, that discussion of the tech- 
niques or procedure are very valuable to us, no matter what kind of 
resolution is carried on, and I am sure such discussion is valuable to 
the State Department which is constantly carrying on negotiations 
with other governments. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION 


Incidentally, the State Department has appeared officially before 
us and they are not fully in favor of any one of these resolutions. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Purnam. I wonder if I might add this one further comment 
on the chairman’s statement. 

I have been told, and I think fairly correctly, and I have the utmost 
sympathy with the State Department’s position, that they do not 
want specific procedures suggested and presented at this time, be- 
cause I can understand very well why. if there was a meeting called 
to amend the United Nations charter, or to take any other general 
action along that line, it would promptly degenerate into a fight be- 
tween the nations, that is, the “have” nations and the “have not” 
nations, as to who could get the most out of the other. 

I have been hopeful that if the situation could be boiled down to 
the very simple direct poe which we are talking about, the State 
Department might find that not only acceptable but possibly very 
helpful in setting the issue between this country and Russia before 
the world. 

And, this one further comment, if the chairman will bear with me. 

Our group put on this program in a few months’ period, over a year 
ago. We have done nothing about it. We have visualized taking 
these pledges to the President, or to your committee, the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We came to the conclusion that the time was 
not ripe, we could not see, anywhere, any group that was really in a 
practical way pressing for action as against pressing for study, dis- 
cussion, argument on all kinds of details and so on. 

We were most impressed and most delighted when Your Honor be- 
came chairman of this committee, which we understand has not only 
the view which the chairman has expressed here today—of collecting 
ideas on this subject, but of trying to work out and recommend to the 
Congress some constructive action that will really lead to some effec- 
tive results on a practical basis. It will be our utmost hope that your 
subcommittee would take that responsibility. 
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You would be well qualified to do that, particularly after the hear- 
ing of all of these ideas from so many different sources. 

Senator TxHomas of Utah. Thank you very much, Mr. Putnam. And 
may I just add this, for your benefit, that under the Charter itself, it 
provides for a 10-year review of its own structure. So that what we 
are doing here will contribute to the studies that will have to be made 
when the charter of the United Nations becomes 10 years old. 

Mr. Purnam. I am terribly afraid of that time. | 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Gerald L. K. Smith, please. 

Excuse me, Mr. Smith, but you know that the rules of the Senate 
make it impossible for us to carry on while the Senate is in session, 
unless we get permission. 

Iam sorry, I will have to make arrangements for that. 

(There was a momentary Aoi 

Senator THomas of Utah. Now, Mr. Smith, for the record, will you 
identify yourself in the way in which you want it to appear in the 
record, and then proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF GERALD L. K. SMITH, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST CRUSADE 


Mr. Smrrn. In the interest of economy of time, Mr. Chairman, those 
facts are in my prepared statement which I have handed to the clerk, 
and with your consent, I will proceed without those. 

Senator THomas of Utah. That will be all right, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmitnH. Before entering into my formal statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to express my keen appreciation to you and your com- 
mittee for granting a forum to such a controversial expression of 
opinion here. | 

You may not realize it, but this has happened a very few times in 
the last few years. In fact, our viewpoint has not been expressed— 
under normal circumstances for the record, except, you might say, in 
the defense. 

We have been called before frequent committees for investigation of 
our sources of revenue, or expressions of opinion, but we have seldom 
been permitted to appear for a quiet, rational expression of our con- 
victions concerning the subject matter in hand today. 


DISCRIMINATIONS AT SAN FRANCISOO ALLEGED 


To illustrate: When the Conference for the formation of the United 
Nations was called in San Francisco, conforming with the policy that 
was laid down, I wrote the State Department asking that my con- 
stituency, or our constituency of some 3,000,000 adherents be granted 
reservations in the hotels in San Francisco for nine people. I received 
a letter back from Mr. Hiss saying that in the interest of the Con- 
ference, our reservations could not be granted. 

The Daily Worker was there. The New Masses was there and gave 
a cocktail party to Mr. Molotov; but we were not granted, under the 
provisions, even to make formal reservations in a San Francisco hotel, 
making it necessary for me to send a man ahead, incognito, and he 
had to go into the black market to find a place for Mrs. Smith and 
my staff to stay in San Francisco, as observers of the United Nations 
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Conference, where people of very foreign nation on earth were the 
guests of our Government. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Did you take that up with your Senator? 

Mr. Smitu. I took it up with everybody, and I will give you—I took 
it up with the Secretary of State—1 attempted to tell my story to the 
press, and I rented a ballroom in the Mark Hopkins Hotel, and the 
press was prepared to come and the afternoon of the press conference I 
was a notice, my check was returned to me for $50, and the man- 
ager of the hotel said to me, he had received instructions not to permit 
me to hold my press conference. 

Last summer I spoke in San Francisco at the Marine Auditorium. 
Mrs. Smith and I had coffee at the Mary Hopkins Hotel in the morn- 
ing. The manager walked over and shook my hand and said, “You 
are Gerald Smith, aren’t you?” Isaid, “Yes.” 

He said, “You must have a good sense of humor.” I said, “Why ?” 
He said, “The way you took the bum’s rush that. we gave you in 1945. 
Would you lke to know,” he said, “who instructed me that I must 
not permit you to meet the press in my hotel?” I said, “I would be 
interested.” He said, “Alger Hiss, upon the instigation and urgin 
of Walter Winchell, who occupied a suite in the tower of the hotel.” 

Thereupon I notified the press that I would answer any questions 
while eating lunch in the Palace Hotel the next afternoon at 1 o’clock, 
and something like 400 men came to see me, and the police department 
of the city of San Francisco threw me out, and the press followed me 
into the street, where I told them that I was convinced that the thing 
was being run by Stalin’s agents. This was treated with ridicule 
because all the conventional and patent agencies whose names were 
summarized by our previous witness, very sincerely, I am sure, assumed 
that anyone who indulged in such statements was a rabble rouser and 
an extremist too serious to be considered. 

It remained for the Department of Justice and the Committee for 
the Investigation of Un-American Activities to confirm my prophesy at 
san Francisco. 

I will not say that your mind dominates this committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I assume that you are the most influential member of this 
subcommittee, naturally 
_ Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is very nice, but I doubt whether it 
is true. 

Mr. Situ. Well, I am going to make an observation and please 
don’t think that I am trying to be facetious. 

The first people to be persecuted and suffer misrepresentation for 
believing in Christian nationalism were the Mormons. 

Salt Lake City was settled by men escaping riots and outright 
murder because they believed that God had a great destiny for Amer- 
ican soil. Their position was so extreme that they were not only dis- 
agreed with, but the people of Illinois did not consider it safe to 
permit them to abide there. 

Many of them were murdered, while others escaped. I cannot hel 
but believe, although I would not impose my opinion upon you, and 
give you any political disadvantage with your friends by accusing 
you of being a partisan in my favor—I cannot help but believe that 
with your background, as you have indicated by your remarks here- 
tofore in this meeting, you do have a capacity to hear the opinions of 
men not in agreement with your formal opinions. 
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Mrs. Smith and I tried to observe the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
which was the groundwork for the United Nations and the World 
Government plot, as I call it. but we could not observe it. 

We went out to Dumbarton Oaks and the Army was guarding the 
place and I said to the young military officer in charge, a very fine 
young man doing his duty, “What would you do if I passed into this 
place 0” He said, “I will tell you to stop, and if you don’t I will shoot 

ou. 
‘ I said, “Suppose a Member of the United States Senate would come 
over here and walk by, and show you his identification as a Member of 
the United States Senate?” 

“Well,” he said, “if he didn’t have credentials from the Secretary 
of State, I would ask him to stop.” 

T said, “Then what would you do?” 

He said, “If he didn’t stop, I would shoot him.” 

That took place in front of Dumbarton Oaks 7 

Senator THomas of Utah. That was during the war? 

Mr. Smirn. During the war. 

Senator Ti1cmas of Utah. During the war we had those kinds of 
restrictions on nearly all kinds of public buildings. We all carried 
identification cards. Thank goodness, nobody was shot, but I only 
got to Dumbarton Oaks once, and it might be interesting for you 
to know, I had to show my identification. 

Mr. Smiru. I think if you had gotten to Dumbarton Oaks twice, 
there might never have been a United Nations. The fact that Mr. 
Hiss was completely in charge of that is indicative of the sabotage 
of our sincere desire to establish a practical relationship with our 
neighbors—the other nations. | 

With this little background, Mr. Chairman, I desire to identify 
some decuments. I desire to present a little pamphlet entitled, “My 
Fight for the Right;” another entitled, “These Are the Big Issues,” 
another book that we had just published for our constituents. 

I have no desire to enter into any sanguine statement concerning 
how big my following is. That is rather a trite indulgence on the 
part of witnesses. 

Collier’s weekly, in a very unfavorable article concerning my activi- 
ties, said that conservatively, they believed that our organization, the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade, has 3,000,000 followers. 

We have just published, for our readers, the statement of United 
States Senator McCarthy, under the title “Treason in Washington 
Exposed by Senator McCarthy.” 

enator Tuomas of Utah. These smaller things will be put in the 
record, if suitable, Mr. Smith, but the big one—— 

Mr. Smiru. These two, if they can be put in, in full I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Ps Senator THomas of Utah. The other, we would like to have for our 
es. 

(The pamphlets referred to are entitled, “My Fight for the Right” 
and “These are the Big Issues.”) | 

Mr. Smitru. Then here is a booklet entitled “Reds Behind World 
Federalism,” by Myron C. Fagan of the Cinema Educational Guild. 

Then I am going to quote from a book prepared by Joseph, Kamp 
entitled, “We Must Abolish the United States.” 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is published by whom? 
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Mr. Smirn. The Constitutional Educational League. 

Senator THomas of Utah. What is the Constitutional Educational 
League, Mr. Smith ? 

My. Surru. In the first place, I will say that it has no organic rela- 
tionship to our movement, but it has an organization of pamphleteers 
representing the right-wingers, the right-wing interests in the country 
and headed by Mr. Joseph Kamp, and its address is New York City, 
342 Madison Avenue. 

nate Tuomas of Utah. Where does it get its funds for carrying 
on ? 

Mr. Suiru. It collects its funds from individuals who agree with 
its principles, and they represent a rather responsible constituency. 

enator Tuomas of Utah. How old is the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League ? 

Mr. Smiru. It has been in existence, to my knowledge, about 15 
years; perhaps longer. : 

Now, do you have any questions you want to ask about the Christian 
Nationalist Crusade which I direct? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You said you had identified that already? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, and our source of revenue is from a wide 
variety of people in every State in the Union. Our headquarters is in 
St. Louis. : 

Senator THomas of Utah. Do they pay annual dues? 

oe SmitH. No; they contribute, just like people contribute to a 
church. 

We report, under the Corrupt Practices Act, to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, all revenues, and we account for their dis- 
bursement, although we believe that organizations as political as we 
are, I should say, are not making such reports; many of such organi- 
zations that are opposed to us are not making such reports. 

I would also like to insert into the record-an article taken from our 
official organ, the Cross and the Flag, entitled “The Threat.of World 
Government,” by Margaret Hopkins Worrell who is president of the 
Women of the Civil War, an organization that enrolls women who are 
blood descendants from veterans of the Civil War. 

The subject of her address is the Threat of World Government. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Is that the article there? 

Mr. Smiru. That is, it, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. All right, it will be put in the record at 
this point. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


THE THREAT OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 
(By Margaret Hopkins Worrell) 


[Eprror’s nore.—Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Worrell is a woman of great under- 
standing and great responsibility. She is a patriot of unimpeachable character. 
She is not only gifted with righteousness, but with righteous intelligence. She 
understands the great issues of this hour and is unafraid to speak out concern- 
ing them. She is the national president of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. In order to be a member of this organization women must be blood 
descendants of Civil War veterans. While keeping alive the traditions of the 
Northern Army she collaborates and cooperates with women of similar interests 
who through the years have looked after the welfare of the old soldiers in gray 
below the Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The address printed below was delivered during her 1950 tour while visiting 
the departments of the various States. When she came to Tulsa Mrs. Worrell 
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was entertained in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald L. K. Smith and addressed 
a great radio audience over Tulsa’s powerful radio station. ] 

At Indianapolis, Ind., last August, the Grand Army of the Republic held their 
last encampment—only a few of them left—all from 100 to 108 years old— 
patriarchs of the Civil War, and our organization, Ladies of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, have proceeded to carry out the promise made so many years ago, 
‘“‘We will carry on when the boys in blue are gone,” our slogan “They saved the 
Union—let us save the Nation,” and we propose to do just that. 

In view of the fact that I was selected as national president of the Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to go forward in this time of crisis that con- 
fronts our Nation, I feel most deeply the responsibility of my undertaking to 
advance our order and try to awaken the women to the duty they owe our country, 
My goal is to double our membership and I am confident there are a large num- 
ber in Oklahoma eligible to join; therefore, I extend a most cordial invitation 
to those who had any blood relative in the Union Army of the Civil War to send 
their names and addresses to this radio station. It costs $3 to join and the 
annual dues are nominal. You cannot afford not to belong. We are endeavoring 
to erect a memorial shrine in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
where the records and relics of all veterans of the Civil War may be preserved 
for the benefit of posterity, and I am looking around for a “sugar mammy” or 
a “sugar daddy” to help this wonderful project. Therefore, any donations, con- 
tributions or anything you may wish to give for this purpose or that you would 
like to leave when you execute your wills will be gladly received. It is a most 
worth-while memorial to our veterans. 

We are now a united Nation and, like our forefathers, we must unite to save 
this country from the enemies within. For instance, there has been moving 
throughout the United States several very stealthy schemes to create a world 
federal government, which, if put into effect would abolish our system of 
government. 

The principal leaders are the United World Federalists, Inc., and Union Now. 
Would you believe me when I tell you that they have been so successful that 
21 of our States have favored resolutions to repeal the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? And the legislatures of six States have approved a resolution that calls 
for a constitutional amendment to amend our Constitution to expedite and 
insure the participation of the United States in a world federal government oper 
to all nations? And that is not all—action favoring world government has 
been suddenly introduced in Congress itself, with 91 Members of the House 
of Representatives (64 Democrats and 27 Republicans) introducing a concurrent 
resolution (No. 64) whereby Congress would declare that world government is 
the fundamental objective of American foreign policy. 

To help it along international lecturers have invaded the United States for the 
last several years with their insidious propaganda, under the guise of “peace 
for the world,’ when in truth, they are simply working for the destruction 
of America. 

Legislation should be enacted to compel them to register as foreign agents— 
submit a copy of the lecture they propose to give—name their sponsors and the 
source of their expense accounts before they are permitted to speak in the 
United States. 

While we are spending billions abroad in an effort to stop communism, we 
are permitting a constant stream of Fabian-Marxists, men and women, to come 
here on lecture tours to teach their doctrine to the youth of our land. Citizens 
should know the means which has been used to capture the minds of so many 
of our Congressmen of both parties, who, through statism and the welfare-state 
propaganda, are bringing the American Constitution to complete destruction. 
Communism is entirely opposed to the American way of life. Even the churches 
have become infiltrated. Peace is the alluring catchword—peace at any price. 
Shall we give up our liberty for a mess of pottage? The Federal Council of 
Churches is conducting a Nation-wide evangelistic campaign in a supreme effort 
to bring in world government. Dr. E. Stanley Jones, one of their leading 
evangelists, speaking in Washington last January, stated that he had talked 
in 125 cities and that he had found 85 percent of his audiences favored world 
government. It is a well-known fact that many ministers and their congrega- 
tions are apathetically ignorant of the dangers that a world government holds 
for our country. 

This is the price you would pay: (1) surrender of our sovereignty; (2) aboli- 
tion of our Army, Navy, and Air Force in exchange for an international police 
force; (3) establishment of a world court with authority over individuals; 
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(4) no enforceable appeal by the United States which would have only one vote 
compared to hundreds of foreign votes; (5) a world government with power to 
determine how much tax we would pay with the possible responsibility of feed- 
ing the world, including Communist nations; (6) the enforcement of international 
laws which would put us at the mercy of a world government that could easily 
be dominated by Communists. The fact is that the sovereignty of the United 
States is threatened by this internationalism which in the ultimate will lead 
to the abolition of our American freedom and to a government dominated by dic- 
tatorships and the oppressions and the tyrannies of foreign powers. 

Mr. Smiru. I submit to this committee two pamphlets which J invite 
you to insert into the permanent record of this et one entitled, 
“My Fight for the Right”—I beg your pardon, sir. I have already 
submitted that, and the other “These Are the Big Issues.” 

Not only do I speak in behalf of the organization mentioned, but I 
speak in behalf of the following: Patriotic Tract Society, American 
Anti-Communist Institute, Public School Defense League, United 
Mothers of America, United Farmers of America; the periodical, The 
Cross and the Flag; and Western Hemisphere Committee Against 
Communism. 

Senator THomas of Utah. That United Farmers of America, we 
had a farmers’ union before us. Is there any connection between the 
two? : 

Mr. Smiru. No connection. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. All right. 

Mr. Smiru. United Farmers was, at one time, connected with the 
Farmers’ Union and they broke with them because they felt the Union 
leaned toward the left too much. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. There is an organization of farmers in 
and around Illinois and Ohio, who appeared before me when I held 
some hearings——— 

Mr. SmurypuH. Ohio. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Is that the group? 

‘Mr. Suurru. That is the group. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The same ones? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. They cooperate with us and speak on our con- 
vention programs and I address their meetings and so forth. 

Our constituency has been estimated by various organizations, but 
it is my opinion that we represent 3,000,000 persons. This estimate 
was confirmed not long ago by the Collier’s weekly which made a sur- 
vey and wrote a feature article concerning the movements with which 
I am associated. 

I appreciate the responsibility and the honor involved in being in- 
vited to appear before your committee to discuss the subject of world 
government. 


OPPOSITION TO WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Gentlemen, we Christian Nationalists oppose any and all forms 
of world government for the following reasons: 

1. We accept the statement of the proponents of world government 
at face value concerning one matter; namely, that world government 
will require a compromise of our national sovereignty. It is our 
belief that to give away America’s sovereignty is to commit treason. 

2. World government is internationalism in the ultimate. We hold 
that a world government would be stronger than the United States 
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Government; therefore, would invade, threaten, dissipate and menace 
our liberties as a free people. 

3. World government in exerting its power would be granted the 
authority to take blood out of our veins and money out of our pockets 
without the consent of our own elected representatives. If this time 
ever comes then the impoverished nations of the world can siphon 
out our wealth and our blood without our consent. Then we have 
lost America and the America that we inherited and the America that 
our founding fathers gave to us. 

4, We contend that America is superior to all nations in morality, 
in economic opportunity and in accumulated wealth. For us to sub- 
ject our moral code and our accumulated resources to the legislative 
control of the inferior peoples of the world would most certainly mean 
the destructions of our high standard of living and our high moral 
code in relationship to the nations of the earth. 

5. A world government would mean a world constitution, a world 
court, a world army, a world parliament, and eventually a world 
executive. 

The natural ultimate would be a world executive with more au- 
thority than our President, a world parliament with more authority 
than our Congress, a world constitution with more authority than our 
Constitution and, God forbid, a flag that would fly higher than our 
Stars and Stripes. 

6. The supporters of this fantast’e theory of world government 
offer as an illustration to support their arguments the graduation of 
the Thirteen Colonies into a United States of America. 

These Thirteen Colonies were made up of civilized men, mostly 
Christian men, and at worst, the individuals involved, the public of- 
ficials involved were at least men who had been exposed to the en- 
vironment of Christian civilization. To throw the American white 
Christian minority into the melting pot with a world full of blacks, 
yellows, and browns, not counting the savage Communists behind the 
Iron curtain and in Russia, is to subject the richest people, the most 
advanced people, and a minority people to the parliamentary whims 
and the political manipulations of the impoverished and the inferior 
peoples of the earth. The illustration of the Thirteen Colonies will 
not hold water. 

7. Christian Nationalists are‘not isolationists as the term is com- 
monly understood. We accept the George Washington foreign policy : 
Trade with all nations, friendship with all nations, entangling al-: 
liances with none. But we believe that our foreign relationships 
should be in the realm of charity, philanthropy and Christian evan- 
gelism and world commerce. 


SUPPORT FOR POINT IV 


Senator THomas of Utah. May I ask there, would that belief ex- 
tend to the place, for instance—would you be interested in point IV, 
the program that we are discussing today ? 7 

Mr. SmitrH. What? | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Point IV of the present program in the 
ECA bill, we are discussing is now on the floor. 

Mr. Smiru. I am in favor of this program to which you refer and 
all other programs involving friendly and cordial relationships 
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with the nations of the world, as long as we do not surrender any of 
our national sovereignty, or the power of the electorate over blood 
and money. 

For instance, I believe that the relationship with South America 
in the Pan American Pact is a very wholesome relationship. I believe 
that the relationship of nations should be similar to the relationship 
of businessmen who belong to a chamber of commerce. They belong 
to it, they attend meetings, they discuss ways to improve their city, 
and bring in new industries, but they never create an organization 
that will impose its will upon the operation of any individual business 
in the organization. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Then point IV would fit into your ideas 
of philanthropy and so forth? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. I believe that the internationalism of Amer- 
ica Should be based on the great commission, and not on a materialistic 
code drawn up when non-Christians and anti-Christians are in the 
majority. | 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I see. 

Proceed, please. 

Mr. Situ. No. 8. World government would eventually outlaw 
the church. A world government representing the nations of the 
earth would mean that a majority of the delegates would be non- 
Christian or anti-Christian. Such a government would find it very 
convenient, first, to outlaw Christian missions; and second, limit 
the activities of the church; third, to move in with force against the 
missionary movements of Christianity. 

9. Although denying it at the outset, the world government crowd 
would eventually insist that the world government go beyond the 
authority of the several states and seek the control of the personal 
life and conduct of individual citizens all over the world. 

Today we witness right here in Washington and in the Congress 
of the United States a terrific pressure on elected Members of the 
House of Representatives and the United States Senate who fre- 
quently respond to powerful and highly financed lobbies—we see 
these men yield to the pressure to invade the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States of the United States in the realm of education, in rela- 
tionship to law enforcement. The FEPC bill is a notable and 
notorious example. 

May I add this, under point 9: There is being proposed now, by 

-the international and world government type of mentality the so- 
sc genocide convention which is a sort of international antilynch 
ill. 

If the more extreme positions taken by its most aggressive advo- 
cates were ever to be fulfilled in treaty or world government statute, 
American citizens could actually be arrested and hailed into courts 
and sentenced by someone besides their own peers and their own 
fellow citizens and neighbors. 

10. No world government would be efficient without an army, navy, 
and an air force. 

To add there, we saw, in the Civil War, a demonstration of that 
principle. We could not preserve our union without an army 
stronger than the army of any state or any group of states. 

_A'world military force would have no Value unless it was stronger 
than any one of its several parts. Consequently, the United States 
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could not go into a world government without voluntarily agreeing to 
destroy its Army and its Navy, its sovereignty and its law enforce- 
ment powers, by transferring same to a superstate. As pointed out 
earlier in this statement, such a government, such a military force, 
would be under the control of a majority of the nations which would 
be either non-Christian or anti-Christian. 

11. Leftish leadership is altogether too prominent and active in the 
world government movement. 

I desire to add this remark: There is no inclination on my part to 
accuse everybody that supports World Government of representing any 
particular idealogical group, or to say they are all Reds, any more 
than to say that everyone that wanted the United Nations was a Red; 
but, when the United Nations was set up, the Communist personalities 
that had infiltered into strategic positions were altogether too prom- 
inent for the constructive needs of our America. 

A world military effort would have no value unless it was strong— 
pardon me again. I was repeating myself. 

I hst a few of the more notorious Marxists and pro-Marxists who 
are a vital part of the World Government campaign. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Mr. Smith, I will have to stop you there, 
under the rules of the Senate and the rules of the hearing because 
we do not accept the listing of persons. You will have to strike this 
list and then I think, too, that your list also includes the name of 
at least one dead man, one person who has gone on. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that frequently the hands 
of the dead are stronger than the hands of the living. In other words, 
if Stalin died tomorrow I would not say that his influence, for in- 
stance—Lenin’s corpse is doing pretty well today, too, but I will strike 
this, with complete understanding concerning the rules of the Senate. 

I mean, I will gladly do so. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We do not want these names in the record 
and it is the type of thing that we do not do. 

Mr. Suirn. Allright. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. And therefore we will strike them out, 
Mr. Reporter. 

Mr. Sairtu. I will print them in the Cross and the Flag next month. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I suppose they have been printed several 
times. I am not doing you any physical injury or any propagandist 
injury, but I am preserving the record in the way in which it should 

preserved. 

Mr. Smiru. I have a very philosophical understanding concerning 
your statement, sir, and I am not in any mood to be antagonistic, or 
to be agitated in any way. 

I conclude, gentlemen, by repeating: World government is treason. 
As symbolic OF the type of fanaticism which is behind this treasonable 
gesture—I have a man to quote, who made a speech. May I quote his 
name in the statement ? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Go ahead, I will stop you if necessary. 

Mr. SmirH. I quote from a speech made by a paciaat! of the 
University of Chicago, in Syracuse, N. Y., on February 17, 1947, 
as reported in the Syracuse Post-Standard 

(The quotation followed.) | Pati. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think since that is an indirect quote, 
and since it is a type of quotation which should not appear in any- 
body’s record, that we will strike that out. 
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Mr. Smiru. Were it not for the fact that this statement had been 
carefully checked and double-checked, one would find it impossible 
to believe that an American educator, who, by the way, is still a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, would say such a thing. I 
presume it was spoken somewhat in the figurative. I presume that 
his address was merely another one of those cynical, smart-aleck 
statements that are altogether too numerous in America. The fact 
still remains that the statement was made and the man who made 
that statement still influential in the World Government movement, 
and is still an instructor in one of our great universities. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I cannot believe any American would 
make such a statement, in the first place. I am going to repeat here 
something that I have said on the floor of the Senate, of course, I 
cannot say it in the same way: Any one today who would like to see 
the downfall of the American Government, is not only a traitor in 
his mind, in his heart to America, but is a traitor to all civilization. 
He is a traitor to every living man and woman on earth today. There 
has never been any time in the history of the world from the beginning 
to the end where the people of the whole world, for their own indi- 
vidual salvation, have been dependent upon the stability and security 
of one nation on the earth. 

Today, without America, we would be without stable might. We 
would be without resources which would allow commerce to be carried 
on. We would be left just high and dry and civilization all over 
would be without hope. 

Therefore, I cannot believe that anyone would say anything like 
that unless he says it in the sense of saying that there are people on 
earth who believe this thing. 

I have not met any, thank goodness, I have never seen them any- 
where and I hope that I never meet with one. 

Mr. Smitu. I appreciate that attitude on your part, Mr. Chairman, 
and based on your very similar observations, I would say that inas- 
much as the responsibility on America is so great, and inasmuch as 
so much does rest on us, we must not permit a situation to develop 
where the ward shall be the master of the benefactor. 

Concerning the statement, without making an issue of it, because 
I have no desire to be arguing with you, or anyone except my con- 
temporaries who disagree with me, the statement referred to is in 
this book that I have filed with you, and has been carefully surveyed 
and investigated and the serious thing was not that is was made, 
because wire-whiskered fanatics are saying things like that in the 
parks all the time, but as an American, I believe it is my duty, and as 
a United States Senator, I believe it is your duty, the duty of your 
colleagues in the Senate to warn our citizens who love peace and 
desire peace, not to come under the influence of men whose philosophy 
ripens into such extreme remarks. 

Gentlemen, the fates will not always be on our side. God will not 
always be patient. We cannot forever squander this priceless birth- 
right which we have inherited from our Christian fathers. We have 
lost the cold war. The most savage regime of government in the his- 
tory of the human race has been fattened and strengthened to a point 
which menaces our safety and the freedom and existence of our 
Republic. Bankrupt Europe can be of little help to us. China is 
gone. The whole Orient is ready to drop into a pit. We dare not 
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submit ourselves to the control of the misguided men who have wrecked 
the world. We must preserve our sovereignty. We must defend 
ourselves in the spirit of intelligent self-interest. We must keep alive 
our humanitarian impulses and our missionary zeal, but we must 
not permit the paupers and the pagans and the bankrupt and the 
jealous and the conspirators and the propagandists and our actual 
enemies to have control over our destiny. 

I realize that the glib propaganda of the sophisticated and the 
cynical has been on the other side, while those of us who call our- 
selves nationalists have been smeared and made the victims of ridicule 
and misrepresentation. | 

Since you have struck those other paragraphs, I would like to say 
that while some people may cry out, I will strike out the name of 
Professor , I say, lift high the Stars and Stripes and 
keep it high and permit no flag, national or international, to rise 1 
inch above Old Glory. Call this provincial if you will. Call it rabble- 
rousing if you will. Call it old-fashioned if you will. It is as pro- 
vincial as George Washington. It is as old-fashioned as Thomas 
Jefferson. It is the same sort of rabble-rousing indulged in by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It represents the patriotism, the nationalism, and 
the devotion that made George Washington our first President in- 
stead of Benedict Arnold, and made us a nation—an independent 
nation—subject to no nation on earth, instead of merely a colony in 
an empire. 

I believe that I represent millions of obscure and unheardof people— 
may I digress long enough to say, Mr. Chairman, that our head- 
quarters—although every radio station in America is closed to us 
today, I am not permitted to speak on any radio station, even in a 
forum, and although most of the press either ignores my remarks 
or gives warped comments on what I say, without accurate quota- 
tions, our national headquarters handles from three to ten thousand 
pieces of mail daily, going to every State in the Union. 

There is a great inarticulate mass of humble people, who never get 
on the radio—whose sentiments are never voiced by the sophisticated 
und the sentimental—whose leadership is ridiculed and denied the 
proper forums. I believe that I represent millions of such people 
who are determined that we shall not, under God, repeal the Declara- 
tion of Independence— we shall not betray the spirit of George Wash- 
ington—we shall not rewrite the record of Benedict Arnold and make 
him in our history a patriot, instead of a traitor. We shall remain 
a people whose only elected representatives shall be Americans—who 
shall subject themselves only to law enforcement officials who are 
citizens of their nation—and who, under God, shall never be tried 
in alien courts by alien judges and subjected to alien prejudices. 

We are basically a Christian people. We are a Christian nation. 
We recognize that there are millions of non-Christians in America, but 
America’s tradition is Christian. But for Christianity there would 
have been no America, and even the non-Christians, including Jews 
and others who have found refuge on our soil, would not have been 
safe on American soil had it not been for the sympathy and the 
sentiment that has grown out of the Christian hearts of a Christian 
people, a Christian nation. 

I say to vou, as an old-fashioned Christian American with four 
generations of Christian preachers behind him, it is my firm convic- 
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tion that there are millions of ordinary, inarticulate Christian citi- 
zens who are determined that as long as they have beat in their hearts, 
pulse in their wrists, and hfe in their bodies, that they will never 
permit any group of men to haul down the Stars and Ee ee ee 
will: never permit the proponents of this measure to repeal the 
Declaration of Independence, belittle our Constitution, trade off our 
sovereignty, and enslave our people to the aggressive will of the back- 
ward and bankrupt nations of the earth. 

We respectfully request this committee to make an unfavorable 
report concerning any and all bills and proposed legislation seeking 
to compromise our national sovereignty and involve the United States 
of America in a World Government. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET HOPKINS WORRELL 


Mrs. Marearet Hopkins Worre.ty. Mr. Chairman, I am not sched- 
uled to speak but I am traveling and I do not have very much time 
and I am asking your courtesy to permit me to submit this resolution 
passed by the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. I am the 
 preory and I would like very much for you to have that resolution 
‘or your file. 

Senator THomas of Utah. And have it printed in the record ? 

Mrs. WorrELL. Yes; put it in the record, please. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Give us your name, please. 

Mrs.WorrRELL. My name is Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Worrell, pres- 
ident of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mrs. Worrell. 

(The resolution of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic 
is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION OF LADIES OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


Whereas for several years there has been moving throughout these United 
States of America a very stealthy scheme for a One World Government, which 
if put into effect would abolish the United States of America, and 

Whereas the principal leaders of this scheme are the World United Federalists, 
Inec., and Union Now propagandizing for a World Government in which they have 
been so successful that the legislatures of 21 States have favored resolutions to 
repeal the Declaration of Independence, and 

Whereas the legislatures of six States—California, Connecticut, Florida, Maine, 
New Jersey, and North Oarolina have approved a resolution which “calls for a 
constitutional convention to amend the Constitution to expedite and insure the 
participation of the United States in a World Federal Government, open to all 
Nations” ; and 

Whereas approval by 32 States would compel Congress to call a convention 
for that purpose; furthermore, action favoring World Government has been 
suddenly instituted in our Congress itself, with 91 Members of the House of 
Representatives (64 Democrats and 27 Republicans) introducing a concurrent 
resolution whereby Congress would declare that World Government is the 
fundamental objective of American foreign policy; and 

Whereas the United World Federalist says: ‘World law shall be enforceable 
directly upon individuals’—that means we give up the right to make our own 
laws but would obey laws made by foreign polititians, tried by a foreign court 
with no enforceable appeal by our United States, which would have but one vote 
against hundreds of foreign votes—it means said world government would 
direct and decide how much taxes we Americans should pay without consulting 
our own Government (we would be taxed to support the worid)—it means that 
our Nation could not possess armament or forces unless approved by world 
government and that we would strip ourselves of all power for self-defense and 
be at the mercy of well-armed international, mercenary forces, under the heel 
of some political clique, possibly Communist—it means that world government 
would take our gold hoard at Fort Knox and spend it for the enrichment of 
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their own countries and themselves—it means that they would cancel any debts 
owing to the United States. In consequence of the above proposals the United 
States would cease to exist as a free nation, our Constitution destroyed, our 
liberties destroyed, and that we become slaves of a world superstate government 
founded by the socialist totalitarian philosophy that the individual is the ser- 
vant of the government and not its master; and 

Whereas our elected Members of the United States Congress took an oath to de- 
fend the American Constitution, therefore the loyal citizens of the United States 
cannot sit silent while they listen to such outrageous proposals for the de- 
struction of our Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic in regular conven- 
tion assembled this 21st day of January 1950, and in the name of our forefathers 
who saved the Union of these United States, That we call upon each and every 
patriotic organization, every loyal supporter of our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights to inform their Senators and Representatives that they are absolutely 
against any form of world government or superstate, that we have prospered 
and grown rich under our system of government and will not tolerate any 
change; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hold each and every member of our elected body to cast 
their vote in the interests of the United States and not on international foreign 
policy. 

Mrs. Acnes Waters. At this point may I present a statement and 
ask that it be printed in the record, and may I request that it not be 
edited. I want it presented as it is. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We have already accepted one. If it is 
not in complete duplication—— 

Mrs. Waters. No, it is not; and I want it verbatim, word for word. 

(The statement referred to was handed to the clerk of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Senator TuHostas of Utah. Admiral Furlong’s statement is to be 
read by Commander Ralph Parr, I think; is that right? 

Commander Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Waters. Mr. Chairman, I was in such a hurry I forgot to 
hand you these. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Take them all; we will print what we 
can. 

Mrs. Waters. I would like to put them all together. 

(The documents previously handed to the clerk of the committee 
were then retained by Mrs. Waters.) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM REA FURLONG, COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WARS (READ IN HIS 
ABSENCE BY COMMANDER RALPH PARR) 


Commander Parr. I may say, Senator, that Admiral Furlong is 
still up in Pennsylvania in a legal struggle over some property which 
the Government wants to confiscate for railroad traffic lines or some- 
thing of that nature. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I hope the Government is acting under 
the right of eminent domain and not straight confiscation. 

Commander Parr. I think that is what it is as a matter of fact, but 
he is trying to preserve as much as he can of his property, and that 
is why he is not able to be here. Otherwise he would have appeared 
in person. | 

enator THomas of Utah. We have used that word “confiscate” in 
the reports of the ECA, and we are trying to protect the world from 
that. 

Commander Parr. “Condemnation” I believe is the word, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Senator THomas of Utah. I believe that it is. 

Commander Parr, will you proceed? — 

Commander Parr (ering) . 1 am the national commander of the 
Military Order of the World Wars and speak under the authority of 
a resolution passed by the order with 79 chapters throughout the 
United States. 

The membership for which I speak is made up chiefly, almost en- 
tirely, of civilians who were Reserve or Regular ohicers of all branches 
of the Armed Forces who fought in one or both World Wars. 

The order is concerned with the welfare of our Nation as a whole 
rather than with individual benefits. They pledge themselves to de- 
fend the integrity and supremacy of our National Government and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Instead of taking the time to speak on the details of each of the six 
concurrent resolutions now before the committee, since most of them 
advocate some form of federal union, Atlantic union, world fed- 
eration, or world government, I will speak on what some advocate 
outrightly and other slide into gradually, namely, world government. 


OPPOSITION TO WORLD GOVERNMENT RESOLUTIONS 


These resolutions, like the statements of most World Government 
enthusiasts, being by declaring their loyalty to the United Nations 
‘but follow their statements with plans of chang? the United Nations 
into something else. The very means by which the United Nations 
have prevented wars they would destroy. In place of international 
collaboration under the United Nations, they would substitute the 
force of a world army. Ignoring entirely that if a world army 
attempted to enforce a decree on a large nation whose vital interests 
are involved there would be more war, not peace. 

The resolution most destructive to the United States is Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56 whose companion in the House is House 
Concurrent Resolution 65. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 states: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That it 
is the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States to support and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its development into a world federation open to all nations with 
defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment. interpretation. and enforcement of world law. 

Let me state again the important part of the resolution: “A world 
federation with powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggres- 
sion.” How much power do you suppose would be adequate to prevent 
aggression by the Chinese Communist Army; and how much power 
would have been adequate to stop Russia from taking Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the other countries she has taken? Quite a 
sizable army, navy, and air force, to which we would have been 
called to furnish a sizable contingent. The World Federalists, Inc., 
which is the most active group pushing these resolutions in Congress, 
declares that one of the “provisions which should be incorporated 
in the world constitution itself,” is a provision “prohibiting the 
possession by any nation of armaments and forces beyond an approved 
level required for internal policing.” The nations’ armies are thus 
eliminated to make it possible for the world army to overpower any 
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one nation. Germany was so reduced by treaty after the first World 
War to only 100,000 troops, yet it took the combined forces of several 
nations to supply power adequate to preserve the peace disturbed by 
Hitler. 

When you consider that civil aircraft and merchant marine are 
convertible to war uses and civilian organizations convertible to 
armies, it is plain that a sizable world force of all modern arms is 
necessary to force a nation to abide by a decision of the World Gov- 
ernment that went against the best interests of any large nation. 

The resolution, to quote a part of it again, is— 
to preserve the peace and prevent aggression through the enactment, interpre- 
tation, and enforcement of world law. 

World Federalists state in their principles, that there is required 
a world legislature to enact laws, world courts to interpret the 
laws and to try and to sentence lawbreakers, and a world executive 
agency to administer and enforce the laws. The World Federalists 
state “World Jaw should be enforced directly upon individuals.” 


BASES OF REPRESENTATION IN WORLD LEGISLATURE 


The creation of a world legislature requires a major decision as to 
what would be the bases of representation and voting. On this the 
various groups favoring world government are not in agreement. 
The World Federalists state that representation should be based upon 
a “formula recognizing all relevant factors such as population, eco- 
nomic development, education level, and others, each representative 
to vote as an individual.” I believe that no satisfactory agreement 
could be possible between any two nations or among all nations trying 
to assign each nation a number of votes by weighting its educational 
level, population, and economic development against that of all the 
other nations. ; 

Another group in wording a model constitution for a World Federal 
Convention provides for the people of all states and nations to elect 
“one delegate for each million of population or fraction thereof above 
one-half million.” 

No doubt all groups proposing world government want to establish 
it on democratic principles; yet if the voting is one vote per nation or 
one vote per million people, many important differences among nations 
are utterly ignored, nor is it practicable to evaluate them, such as 
material resources, potential power, productivity; economic, social, 
and cultural development; technical ability ; and advancement in ways 
of free government. 

As the United States has less than one-tenth of the approximate 
2,000,000,000 population of the world, it is very plain how easily 
we could be outvoted. The proposed resolutions provides powers to 
preserve peace. The World Federalists state that the World Govern- 
ment must have “powers to bring about a peaceful change in the direc- 
tion of a free, just, and prosperous world community.” Both of these 
statements mean that World Government must have powers which 
have heretofore been the powers of independent sovereign nations; 
and that to function as a superstate, even in a limited way, all or some 
of the powers of individual nations would have to be surrendered. It 
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would call for a surrender or partial surrender of power to raise and 
maintain national armed forces; the right to tax; the control of 
immigration, trade, tariff, currency, monetary values and fiscal policy, 
the power to regulate national production of industry and agriculture. 

Once we have given to a world government limited powers, what is 
to prevent it from voting itself more powers? We have only one-tenth 
of the world’s population, so having given up our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and not being able to sece e, how can we prevent an increase 
in power voted to the World Government ? 

Then will be attempted what the United World Federalists state 
they desire; “a prosperous world community.” It will be tried by 
leveling the United States financial position much more drastically 
than we now are doing it voluntarily to help the world. 

Any thinking person can easily see that a superior, remote-control 
World Government would soon change the standard of life in the 
United States. We have come to our standards through our free insti- 
tutions and our own system of government. When our people dis- 
cover what world government means, they will not consent to such a 
surrender of our fundamental rights. 

As to the proposal of the World Government enthusiasts to permit 
the World Government to have direct power to tax, try, and punish 
individuals. I do not believe that many nations would be wil ing to 
delegate to a superstate the necessary powers to enable the superstate 
to control by force the individual or the nation. 


UN MAY BE WEAKENED 


In pressing for this power there is danger that the work of inter- 
national cooperation as carried on in the United Nations may be 
weakened. 

The desire for this super power stems from the excessive use of the 
veto by Russia in the United Nations. Yet there are many questions, 
such as tariff and immigration, the distribution of Fort Knox gold, 
the value of our dollar, the control of our production for export, on 
which the United States would use the veto if the vote were against 
our national interests. With China conquered by Communists and 
France unstable in that respect, the United States had better say less 
about elimination of the veto. 

Our Ambassador at the United Nations, Warren Austin, says that 
although World Government enthusiasts express loyalty to the United 
Nations they follow their statements with plans to change the United 
Nations into something else. The United Nations recognizes the 
dignity of nations, and through international collaboration it has 
worked to prevent wars, and has had considerable success, for example, 
in Palestine, the Dutch East Indies, India, and Pakistan. In the case 
of India and Pakistan a plebiscite has been arranged as a substitute 
for a bloody war between the Hindu of India and Mohammedan of 
Pakistan embracing a population of 49°,000,900, whose religious 
hatreds burn fiercely. I saw examples of their clashes when I was in 
India and know that this accomplishment of the United Nations has 
avoided great misery to thousands of people. 

In addition to the avoidance of war, the United Nations is organized 
with subcommittees on economics and social conditions that assist 
mankind throughout the world to better living. 
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The Military Order of the World Wars stands firmly behind the 
United Nations as the international organization under which the 
nations should develop their future courses through mutual consent 
compromise, and understanding; and not through force of a worl 
government. 

The world government proponents are realistic on one point, and. 
that is that force is necessary to keep the peace. Peace in the western 
world today is kept by the power of the 12 nations in the Atlantic 
Pact. The power represented by this group is understood by Russia 
and the western world enjoys peace. 

What then is the difference between power exercised under the At- 
lantic Pact and a voluntary association of 12 nations exercising the 
right of self-defense under article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. It was signed on April 4, 1949, and expressed their joint 
determination to provide through their own collective effort, the 
peace and security of the North Atlantic area. 


ATLANTIC PACT FAVORED 


The great difference between power exercised by world govern- 
ment and power exercised under the Atlantic Pact lies in the fact that 
we, the United States, are at liberty to make our contributions to the 
pact voluntarily. | 

We do not have a world legislature order us what to contribute 
and how much. We, ourselves, Americans, decide what America shall 
do and to what extent. We are able to reduce our force and our con- 
tributions when our friends get on their feet and we decide when that 
time arrives; it is not decided by the vote of a world legislature. We 
are still a free sovereign America. We have contributed much more 
effectively than had we been weakened by the reduction of our forces 
to that only sufficient for internal police. We have been able to con- 
tribute more effectively to the peace of this Atlantic region than had 
we dissipated our wealth through joining a world government of 
impoverished nations. In other words, the difference lies in our still 
retaining our sovereignty and independence. This enables us to grow 
in strength and to further the ideals embodied in our Constitution and 
our own political system. We can be an example of good poy ernie 
to nations policeally immature. Westill will Mave the right and abil- 
ity to defend ourselves against aggression. 

Are we willing to depend upon a superstate to see that the things 
we hold most dear are defended and that we will be protected from 
others by the world government? We would do better to rely on 
our own present strength and not surrender it. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT FAVORS RUSSIA 
¢ 


The formation of a world government without Russia, in which 
each nation has only an internal police force must be most encourag- 
ing to Russia in her scheme for world domination. The world gov- 
ernment army, made up of contingents from a great number of na- 
tions, trained in different countries, a mercenary, polyglot army, 
lacking the spirit and will to fight that comes in the defense of one’s 
own people and country would make much easier Russia’s goal of 
world government by Russia. 
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Let us not make conditions favorable for Soviet domination. 

Both Lenin and Hitler seized power from newly set up demucratic 
organizations and soon put down representation by the people. A new 
Stalin can arise where only the weak polyglot army exist. 

The main argument by world-government enthusiasts on the ease 
of setting up a world government is the example they give of the 13 
separate Colonies agreeing on a Constitution and forming our Federal 
Union. Now, that sounds easy but even slight examination shows 
the conditions not to be parallel. 

The Thirteen Colonies had been under one government, the British 
Government, for over 100 years. Even the former Dutch Colony at 
Manhattan and up the Hudson had been flooded by English-speaking 

eople from Connecticut. Except for 1 vear, 1673, New York had 

een under English Government and English law since 1664, over 100 
years before the Revolution. As early as 1675, to suppress one. of the 
most extensive leagues of Indians under King Philip, the United Col- 
onies of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, took 
the war upon themselves, and raised 2,000 troops. 

Again in Queen Anne’s war, 1702-13, over 6,000 troops, largely 
Colonies and in Canada. And again in the French and Indian War 
aspirations. They were a composite unit of the same people with the 
of 1755 the Colonies joined in fighting a common enemy. 

The people of the Thirteen Colonies had the same interests and 
aspirations. They were a composite unit of the same people with the 
same background, language, laws, culture, and educational level. Each 
colony was chiefly agricultural. There was no fierce economic com- 
petition between them as in the countries of the world today. Unity 
in language, religion, and in law was the bond that made possible our 
Federal Union. 


DIVERSITY MITIGATES AGAINST WORLD FEDERATION 


Now, compare that small group of 3,000,000 people of like institu- 
tions and religion with 2,000,000,000 peoples in 50 or more nations 
made up of people of different religions, laws, different languages and 
customs, and highly competitive in trade. Most of them are utterly 
incapable of understanding our dual form of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. Even Englishmen cannot grasp fully how we can differen- 
tiate between the powers of Federal Government and State govern- 
met, and retain the powers to each. 

We have nothing to gain in amalgamating with a people so diverse 
from us in development of government and with many tongues, races, 
and prejudices. The United States has an expanding civilization of 
its own to maintain and to perfect; let us not join in a common lower 
level, but let us as leaders go on to new heights and guide the rest of 
the world by example and by the cooperation we are now so generously 
giving. 

The proponents for world government have considerable success 
in frightening people with the atomic bombs if used in warfare. 

In the First World War the Germans used gas warfare and the 
deaths suffered from being gassed were so terrible that after World 
War I the United States developed an efficient Chemical Warfare 
Service. By the time of World War ITI, our ability in gas warfare was 
such that the Germans did not use that destructive weapon; nor did 
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we. I believe our possession of the atomic bomb will likewise prevent 
or deter any possible enemy who has it from using it, just as our knowl. 
edge of gas warfare prevented its use. As long as we do not disclose 
the knowledge of the atomic bomb or its improvements, we lessen the 
probability of its use even though the Russians may have it. It is well 
that its power was shown to Japan, just as the effectiveness of gas was 
shown in the First World War by the Germans and not used in the 
Second World War. 

In our own United States, 70 years after we had established a more 
perfect union among people of the same language and religion, we 
fought a bloody civil war because a part of the Union wanted to 
secede. Do you suppose that any nation who disagrees seriously with 
a world law harmful to its own interests will not secede? And when 
the world army and navy and air force advance to put down the 
rebellion of a nation, will you call that peace? Suppose two nations 
such as the United States and Canada, who are highly advanced politi- 
cally and economically, find that a world law passed oe an overwhelm- 
ing majority of an impoverished group of nations is disastrous to the 
well-being of the United States and Canada. Will we sit idly by and 
accept the dictum of people less advanced, even though we will then 
have no army, navy, and air force? Or will we have spirit enough 
left in us to start over, build up our forces as best we can, and fight 
again for our independence? 

Presumably the world army will be made up of contingents from 
participating nations. One ‘tine that has delayed the formation of 
a world force under the United Nations has been a disagreement on 
the part of the nations of how the force will be made up. Undoubt- 
edly, in a world army, we as a wealthy and powerful Nation would 
have our quota of young men. In the discussions in the United Na- 
tions, Russia insists on each nation supplying the same numbers, man 
for man and item for item. How do you think our people in the 
United States will react to having their young men detailed to such 
a mercenary army and sent to fight the world over wherever the 
world executive directs ! 

In making up the world force, questions will arise as to who is to 
supply the air force, who command and train it, who supply the navy, 
where the army is to be stationed and trained, what advantage will 
that nation have that supplies most of the navy if not supplied as 
Russia asks, ship for ship. 

Will a heterogeneous world force of many tongues and little spirit 
actually be able to enforce any world laws on nations with a large 
merchant marine, easily convertible to men-of-war, or enforce world 
law on nations with numerous civil airplanes easily convertible to war 
planes, oe on a nation that has a larger population convertible into 
an army ? 

I believe it is fortunate for the world that the United Nations has 
not been able to agree on the formation of a world army, because the 
use of force would lead to the end of the United Nations. 

There is far more danger of rebellion and war under a superstate 
with an army that enforces a vote of a world legislature than there 1s 
under the United Nations where the nations work together voluntarily 
in cooperation. 
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COMMUNIST THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


The United States, although founded by people with firm ideas of 
Maintaining the freedom of the individual, has found in recent years 
.a considerable threat to our freedom by the acts of Communists. The 
“propaganda to change our government has been inspired and carried 
‘on chiefly by foreigners who have come into the country, but who have 
not understood our system of government. They, in their ignorance, 
‘are frantically at work to set up a government under the principles 
enunciated by Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. Some of the operatives here 
are actually under the direction of Russia. Now if these foreigners 
with no official standing can have such a harmful influence upon our 
‘institutions, our Government officials, and even upon our legislation, it 
is readily seen how our freedoms and type of government can be more 
easily altered after we have given up our sovereignty to obey world 
legislation passed chiefly by vote of foreigners. Under world govern- 
ment the way for the triumph of communism will be made easier. 

The general trend, except by Russia, has been away from outside 
government control as exemplified by the leading liberty-seeking 
people changing from a British Empire to independent common- 
wealths. They are able to cooperate and live at peace without setting 
up a super government to enforce its will upon them. 

As for the stand of the Military Order of the World Wars, the 
terrible consequences of the movement for world government has 
only recently been given serious consideration. It was inconceivable 
that so many persons could be induced to surrender their very rights 
and present condition of life on hearing a slogan of peace by a method 
that would give no peace. We have been aroused to the dangers only 
recently. 

We declare our confidence in and support of the present policy of the 
United States to work with and through the United Nations backed by 
regional pacts of freedom-loving, independent nations, not by unions 
or federations to whom we surrender our sovereignty. 

This, we believe, affords the best way of saving succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourges of war. 

The following is the order’s resolution: 

Whereas a number of organizations are actively promoting the adoption of a 
world federation or world government and have induced several State legis- 
latures to adopt resolutions in favor of some form of world government with 
legislative, judicial and executive powers over the individual nations; and 

Whereas certain Members of the Congress have introduced resolutions, which 
if nassed, would formally declare that world government is a fundamental 
-obiective of American foreign policy; and 

Whereas such a consummation would impair the sovereignty of the United 
States. enabling remote control to subject the American people to servitudes 
in foreign interest ; and 

Whereas the proposals of the advocates of world federation would result {n 
the military impotence of the United States which is politically, economically, 
and militarily the only force in the world today willing and capable of main- 
taining free government and the freedoms of the individual ; and 

Whereas the United States can be an example to less favored nations and can 
wield its greatest influence for peace by remaining strong and independent and 
advancing in government under the ideals of its own Constitution: and 

Whereas world government fundamentally presupposes that it will be founded 
on democratic principles under a representation in the legislative body and that 


members could pass legislation detrimental to American way of life and could 
enforce its laws by a world army; and 
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Whereas. the present voluntary association of governments in the United 
Nations offers the most practical means for resolving world problems {n a manner 
to preserve the peace of the world without the attempt to apply military force 
by super world government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Military Order of the World Wars recognizes the United 
Nations as the international organization under which the nations of the earth 
should develop their future courses through mutual consent, compromise, and 
understanding; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Military Order of the World Wars does oppose and with all 
its power will resist any form of supergovernment, as contrary to the essentials 
of liberty and national independence. 

Commander Parr. That covers everything. I don’t think I need 
take any more of your valuable time. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We appreciate your coming again. We 
‘appreciate hearing your ideas. 

ommander Parr. You gave mea thought that I had not considered 
‘before also, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. I hope that the Admiral comes out all 
right. I think that he will. 

Commander Parr. Thank you, I hope so. 

Senator THosras of Utah. I believe in our courts and our court 
system. I think heisall right. | 

Commander Parr. I do, too, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Mr. Car! D’Aquino. 

Will you come forward and give your name. Please identify your- 
‘self for the record and then proceed. 

Mr. D’Aqutno. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CARL D’AQUINO 


Mr. D’Aqutino. My name is Carl D’Aquino. I come from New 
York City and I have prepared a little statement just last night that 
‘will take me a very short time. 

When I appeared before Senator Connally on the last day of 
the hearings—is this the last day of this hearing, too? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. D’Aqtrno. I appreciate that fact, too. 

On the North Atlantic Pact, May 18, 1949, I made reference to the 
fact that had influenced the late President, Mr. Roosevelt, in his con- 
duct of foreign policy. I am sorry. I used the wrong verb. It 
should have “inspired.” | 

I shall have to go back to 1936, when Congress had already granted 
President Roosevelt powers to maintain neutrality. His speech of 
August 15, 1936, made in New York, stressed the fact that he would 
maintain the neutrality. 

After having heard that speech and read it, I was really inspired 
to write a critical letter, which I have before me. 

First I shall present a speech made by President Roosevelt at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., where he stressed neutrality in a strong form. 
There are three copies. | 

(The copies referred to were passed to the clerk of the committee.) 

Senator THomas of Utah. What is the point of these remarks? 

Mr. D’Aqurino. Mr. Chairman, I said, “Mr. President, you declared 
that you hate war, and it was in your power to halt wars,” and that 
is mv copy of my letter on the inside. | 

(The copies were passed to the clerk of the committee.) 
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Senator THomas of Utah. We will keep those for the record. 
Mr. D’Aquino. All right. 
I thought otherwise, and wrote to him stating: 


You are the only person of this generation who can hold back wars. 


It was my intention to try to hold back the conflagration that was 
about to break out. I also wrote in that letter: 

It is in your power to call the representatives or delegates of-all countries to 
a peace talk in New York. 

At this time in 1936, I had already been studying the affairs of the 
Federal Government through daily reports of the oop escianal Rec- 
ord since 1933. I have always read the reports in the Washington 
column of the New York papers. I have continued studying Federal 
legislation and activities up until this date, approximately 17 years. 

I have always felt that it was my letter of August 20, which the 
clerk has there, that inspired Mr. Roosevelt to proclaim a change in 
foreign policy as it appeared in the front pages of the New York 
Times of August 26, 1936. 

This is it. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Do you want. to leave that with us today? 

Mr. D’Aquino. Yes, sir. 

(The article referred to was passed to the clerk of the committee.) 

Mr. D’Aquino. Also there, in that same letter of mine, the basis for 
the realization and development of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion 1s present. 

Let me read that excerpt again: | 

It is in your power to call the delegates of all nations to a peace talk in New 
York to hold back wars. 

Then again, I have always felt that hundreds of letters I have 
written to hundreds of Congressmen and State Department officials, 
urging the adoption of and development of the United Nations, as 
suggested by the President’s first proclamation of August 26, 1936, 
intimating a definite change in foreign policy, were most decisive 
in bringing about its resistance. 

From August 27, 1936, to 1938, a period of 2 years, many legislators 
ones similar versions of the kind of appeal the President made 
then. 

Revelations made by Mr. Morgenthau, Jr., and others have con- 
vinced me that I have been most responsible for the creation and 
development of the United Nations. Don’t think I haven’t tried to 
become a part of the UN since its first legal announcement in 1942. 

I could go on telling of the numerous attempts I have made to see 
Members of Congress, the Roosevelt family, or Franklin, Jr., and 
Eleanor, to try for an audience so that I can become an active part of 
the UN. I have tried regular channels, but to no avail. 

I am here to strengthen the UN because I feel it is good. I want to 
feel that I have not wasted 17 years of study of Federal legislation. If 
ou wish to place me in a position of responsibility in the UN in New 

ork, I am and shall always remain available to my country for that 
purpose. 

I think it is about time a true American voice was added in the con- 
duct of the United Nations. I feel that I can adapt myself, and I 
would like to show you, in reality, in executive session, if so requested. 
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That letter of mine is the origin of the UN. 

Now, if you have any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I have no questions, Mr. D’Aquino. 

What I gather from your statement 1s that you are available for a 
job in the United Nations. 

Mr. D’Aquino. Yes, if needed. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. This is just about the worst place in the 
world to make application, but it will be in the record. 

Mr. D’Aquino. I have tried hard to get into that Organization. I 
have also seen Alger Hiss at a peace meeting, so-called peace meeting 
in Madison Square Garden. I do not remember the year, but I remem- 
ber his face distinctly, because I had spoken to him personally in one 
of his peace organization headquarters, on Park Avenue, in New York, 
I noticed him there managing an affair which was supposed to be a 

eace meeting, but which was actually a meeting for the collection of 
unds for Russian activities. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you for coming up. We have to 
go on with Mr. Priest or we will be running too late. 

Mr. D’Aquino. Thank you. 

Senator Tromas of Utah. Mr. Priest, will you come forward. For 
the record will you identify yourself and then proceed. 


STATEMENT OF A. J. G. PRIEST, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Mr. Priest. My name is A. J. G. Priest. My home is in Summit, 
N. J., and I practice law in New York City as a member of the firm 
of Reid & Priest. I am chairman of the National Executive Council 
of United World Federalists and I have been actively interested in 
the movement toward World Government for 11 years. I also am 
Da of the Middle Atlantic States Council of the Unitarian 

urch. 

Senator THomas of Utah. You are not Joel Priest? 

Mr. Prisst. I am Joel Priest’s son. 

Senator Tomas of Utah. All right. Joel Priest was one—when I 
was a youngster—one of the reporters that I paid attention to. In that 
time, being a reporter, he went right out on the football field and re- 
corded every play. That doesn’t happen any more. 

Mr. Priest. My father reported, Senator, everything from the San 
Francisco earthquake to the, I think it was the Gans-Nelson fight at 
Goldfield in 1906, not that that is particularly relevant. 

Senator THomas. He was a very, very fine man. 

Mr. Prissr. Thank you, sir. 


SUPPORT FOR SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


We United World Federalists propose that United Nations be trans- 
formed into a world government with limited but adequate power 
to assure peace. In line with the recommendation made recently by 
Senator Tydings, we urge the necessity for disarmament—amultilat- 
eral disarmament—of all the nations of the earth down to the weapons 
required for local policy purposes and we propose a world organiza- 
tion which would be able to enforce disarmament and prevent the 
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ultimate cataclysm of another world war. We want at least a rudi- 
mentary world government which can stop a potential Hitler, bring 
him to the bar of justice and hang him, if necessary, before our civi- 
lization dissolves. 

The world quite patently is not a community from the point of view 
of religion or sociology or ideals or even in an economic sense, but 
it is a community in this one respect: All of its peoples—including the 
people of Soviet Russia, who are only now beginning to recover from 
the fearful ravages which they suffered at Nazi hands—all the earth’s 
peoples hate war and fear war and would banish it forever if only 
they could be taught how. If a world plebiscite could be honestly 
conducted on some such question as, “Shall this planet be so organized 
as to provide a legal basis for assuring peace ?”’ the “yeas” would over- 
balance the “nays” by 10,000 to 1. 

Effective primary military defense of civilian populations and 
areas against destruction by a foreign enemy obviously has become 
impossible—impossible in Ganteniala. impossible in Russia, impos- 
sible in Ireland, impossible in these United States. | 

Yes; if we are attacked, we can retaliate devastingly and we are 
now relying upon that power of retaliation to ale a potential 
aggressor from waging what he presumably will call a preventive 
war. But if our adversary does decide to strike first and thus obtain 
the overwhelming advantage of the initiative, it will be small com- 
fort to the 25,000,000 Americans who may die in the opening atomic 
assault to know that an equal number of the enemy will promptly join 
them across the River Styx. 

If the solution is government, as I believe it to be, and not leagues 
or alliances or a balance of power, nor yet a balance of fear, then the 
obvious question is, “Will Russia enter even the most limited world 
government?” My answer has to be that I do not know. But I 
doubt that any other American knows either. And we cannot know 
until general disarmament and limited world government, plus an 
over-all settlement of the cold war, shall have been offered to the 
Politburo. 

Let me make my own attitude perfectly clear. I loathe the Russian 
dictatorship and I do not have even the slightest stomach for socialism 
in any of its forms, not excepting the variety called “creeping” 
socialism. 

Mr. Chariman, I am even a Wall Street lawyer, and, Heaven help 
me, even worse, a public utility lawyer, and I am proud of my modest 
position in the financial community. 

Furthermore, I have no desire to go on living in a world which has 
lost the great freedoms we Americans cherish. But I would not have 
it on my conscience that I have failed to do what an individual can 
to prevent shedding the blood of your children and mine in a war 
with Soviet Russia which might conceivably be avoided without com- 
promising our principles. 

Albert Einstein has declared that an offer of World Government 
made to the Soviets in good faith would work a kind of revolution in 
Russian thinking. And when Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the 
Air Force and a former vice president of United World Federalists, 
returned from London several months since, he reported that some 
of his English freinds with long service in Moscow though that the 
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Russians believe so strongly in the validity of their way of life that. 
they might well be willing to conduct their warfare with the West on. 
ideological, sociological, and economic grounds rather than by resort. 
to the arbitrament of arms. 

No; I cannot tell you that a proposal which seems obviously in the 
best interests of Russia and its rulers, and which will make it possible 
to raise standards of living throughout the world as water rises in a. 
lock, will be acceptable to the Politburo. But when some American 
pundit next tells you what Russia will or will not do, I hope you will 
inquire, “Ah, yes. And when did you last talk to Joe?” 

It is only fair to say that the chances may well be against Russian 
acceptance. If I were making book upon that proposition, I would 
give substantial odds against a favorable answer from the Kremlin, 
but even the slender possibility of achieving peace through World 
Government presents a hope so dazzling that the efforts being made to 
lead America in that direction certainly merit the expenditure of my 
margina] time and marginal energy; yes, and marginal money, too. 

Clarence K. Streit first urged a federal union of the democracies 
in 1988 and, in its then context, his idea was perhaps the greatest 
concept of our era. If Streit had been listened to; if a federal union 
of the democracies had been formed in 1938 or 1939, World War II 
might, well have been prevented. However, since that time, man has. 
devised so many overwhelmingly effective means of accomplishing his- 
annihilation that, if he is to survive, he must eliminate war itself. 

Is there any reason to believe that in a world governmentally di- 
vided between Russia and her satellites, the Atlantic Union and per- 
haps a great neutral bloc, the armaments race would not be acceler- 
ated and intensified? Is there any reason to think that western Eu- 
rope, which is now demanding that we greatly increase our military 
aid under the Atlantic Pact, would be able to share any substantial 
part of the increasing burden we Americans would have to bear? If, 
as some of our Atlantic Union friends apparently believe, even the 
most limited world government in which Russians would participate is 
neither possible, nor desirable, then we obviously need not less than a 
70-group Air Force, plus equally formidable land and naval forces 
plus the complete rearmament of western Europe, including Germany, 
and plus also, if we really wish to prepare, the redistribution of our 
urban populations and the decentralization of our industry. Of course 
the cost of such a program would be astronomical and could not be 
accomplished without converting America into a barracks state, with 
all the limitations upon our basic freedoms which that ugly con- 
cept implies. | 

Perhaps that is the way we must go, but if we wish to quicken the 
conscience of the world, if we wish to equip ourselves with moral 
armament as well as military “hardware,” then the least we can do: 
is to offer limited world government to the Russians and really mean 
it. Incidentally, there could not well be a more effective weapon in 
the cold war than an offer of limited world government made to the 
Russians in good faith, an offer which would enable us honestly to 
say to the Russian people that their leaders could give them butter 
instead of guns, a consumers economy instead of a war economy, if 
only they were willing to accept the one proposal which can provide 
security for Ivan Ivanovich in Moscow and Jock McKay in Glasgow 
and John Smith in Kansas City. | 
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Mr. Chairman, I should be delighted to submit myself to your 
interrogation, but perhaps I can make just one or two additional 
observations. 

I was a little intrigued by a report made to me by one of our asso- 
ciates in the fact that the Sojourners, an organization represented here 
yesterday as Masonic body—apparently the witness on behalf of the 
Sojourners commented critically on the fact that United World Fed- 
eralists may have some ties with international bodies, for example, 
the World Movement for World Federal Government, the president 
of which is Lord Boyd Orr, former head of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and the 1949 Nobel prize winner 
for peace. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think the correct Masonic statement 
would be that the organization is drawn from Masons, that it is not 
a branch of Masonry as such. 

Mr. Priest. I was intrigued, however, Mr. Chairman, because I am 
a Mason and I rather glory in the fact that the Masonic body is an 
international organization which overlaps the artificial delineations 
known as national boundaries, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present for the record a letter 
addressed to Mr. Robert J. Walker, executive director of the United 
World Federalists, by the Honorable Warren R. Austin, your former 
colleague, and United States Representative to the United Nations. 
Ambassador Austin’s letter was occasioned by a statement and com- 
ment upon former President Hoover’s suggestion that the United 
Nations should be reorganized without the Communist nations in it. 

This statement was issued by the United World Federalists at a 
joint press conference with the American Association for the United 
Nations, and Mr. Austin’s comment upon the statement was so cordial 
that it seemed to me that perhaps the committee would wish to have 
it in the record, as a matter of fact both of the statements—Ambas- 
sador Austin’s letter to Mr. Walker. both of which I now present. 

Senator THomas of Utah. They will be printed in the record, with- 
out objection. 

(The statement by United World Federalists, Inc., and the com- 
ment by Hon. Warren R. Austin are as follows:) 


UNITED WoRLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


{Press release, April 26, 1950] 


Herbert Hoover’s suggestion that “the United Nations should be reorganized 
without the Communist nations in it” is dangerously enticing. To the people 
of the western world—irritated to the point of desperation by Russian recalci- 
trance and double-talk—it may seem, at first glance, like an easy way out of 
mortal conflict. 

But finding someone to blame for troubles doesn’t abolish them. Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal to outlaw the Soviet Union forcibly from the UN is as unrealistic 
as is Mr. Vishinsky’s determination to absent the Soviet Union voluntarily. 
Technicalities about membersehin in the UN are pointless since none can 
secede from the human race for which it stands. 

The international tensions and disagreements between east and west which 
must be resolved if man is to remain a living species on this earth will not 
be eased by turning our back upon each other and freezing the cold war into 
a permanent cleavage that only a hot war could dissolve. 

Let both sides avail themselves of a forum where both can be heard and 
judged by the people of the world, hundreds of millions of whom are not yet 
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committed to either camp in the power struggle. To exclude the Communist 
nations would be to compound their present folly in excluding themselves. 

We must take from the UN in terms of members. We must add to the UN 
in terms of power. 

For the United States—or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—to destroy 
this impartial tribunal would be to outlaw peace when we must instead outlaw 
war. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NatTIONs, 
New York City, May 9, 1950. 
Mr. RoBErT J. WALKER, 
Barecutive Director, United World Federalists, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. WALKER: I congratulate the United World Federalists on their 
energetic support of the United Nations, expressed in the statement issued on 
April 26 in cooperation with the American Association for the United Nations. 
I have seen no finer statement on this subject anywhere. It is always encour- 
aging to hear such vigorous support for the principles which are basic to the 
United Nations, of which the principle of universality of membership is one. 
As your statement says so well, “None can secede from the human race for 
which it stands.” 

I firmly believe that the need for the United Nations is greater now than 
ever before. The differences and tensions which divide the world should only 
serve to make us more determined to keep the nations together in an inter- 
national forum where they can modify and eventually work out these differences 
and tensions. I would strongly oppose any effort to exclude the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations. We must never close the door to negotiation of out- 
standing differences, and we must never assist the Soviet Union to escape 
its obligation to abide by the principles of peaceful cooperation which are 
contained in the Charter. 

I hope you will continue to keep me informed of the activities of the United 
World Federalists. We share a mutual concern for the building of a permanent 
peace and I appreciate the valuable contribution that you and your colleagues 
are making to this cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN. 


Mr. Priest. I have nothing further. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Thank you, Mr. Priest, for coming, and 
thank you for bringing your father to my attention. It makes the 
hearing end as it began, as a sort of family affair. 

Mr. Priest. My father is still, I am glad to say, in Boise, and if 
I may, I will present your regards to him. . 

Senator THomas of Utah. He will not remember me. I was pretty 
much of a kid then. I don’t suppose I ever got my name in the papers 
at that time, but I learned to know him first watching football games, 
and taking part in them, when he was a reporter, and a reporter always 
stayed right up close in those days, just as close as the referee or 
umpire ever thought of getting. 

Mr. Priest. Thank you so much. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. This will close the public hearings, and 
we will meet in the committee at the call of the chairman. 

(Thereupon, the public hearings were closed and the meeting was 
adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair.) 7 

(The committee had scheduled, as one of its principal witnesses, Dr. 
Leo Pasvolsky, director of the international studies group of the 
Brookings Institution, who played a leading part in the development 
of the United Nations Charter. Dr. Pasvoly was one of the chief 
witnesses who appeared before the Foreign Relations Committee 4 
years ago when it was considering the Charter. Inasmuch as the 
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time schedule, as it finally evolved, made it impossible to arrange 
for his appearance, the committee believes his views, as set forth 
in the following lecture delivered at the University of Illinois, will be 
helpful:) = a 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN ACTION 


(By Leo Pasvolsky, Director, International Studies Group, the Brookings 
Institution ) c- 


(Lecture delivered at the University of Dlinois, May 2, 1950) 


The United Nations came into operation in January 1946, following more than 
2 years of international negotiations for its establishment and the completion 
of arrangements for bringing its charter into effect. Its foundations were laid 
at the Moscow Conference of October 1943. Its basic framework was deter- 
mined at the Dumbarton. Oaks Conference of 1944 and, in some important re- 
spects, at the Crimea Conference of 1915. Its final Charter was written at the 
San Francisco Conference, which lasted from April until June 1945. That 
Charter came into effect on October 24, 1945, when the last of the requisite 
number of ratifications had been deposited in the Department of State. It 
might be noted parenthetically that of the 28 ratifications that were required, 
the first was deposited by the United States and the twenty-eighth by the 
Soviet Union. Although the United Nations thus became a reality almost exactly 
4 months after its charter had been signed, the actual functioning of the Organ- 
ization did not begin until the first General Assembly met in London on January 
10, 1946, set up the Security and the Economic and Social Councils, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and the Secretariat, and thus provided the necessary 
machinery of operation. 

During the 4 years that have elapsed, the United Nations has assembled an 
international staff four times as large as the League of Nations had at its peak 
and has developed an immense amount of activity in many directions. It is 
charged by its charter with the performance of two main sets of functions: 
Those that relate to the maintenance of international peace and security; and 
those that concern the creation in the world of conditions of political, economic, 
and social stability and progress, both as means of promoting the general wel- 
fare and as prerequisites to the maintenance of peace and security. During 
the short period of its existence, the United Nations has been called upon to 
give its attention to most phases of these two broad sets of functions. In fact, 
hardly a question or a controversy of any importance has arisen during these 
dificult and uneasy postwar years that has not been, in one way or another, 
brought before that organization. I propose, first of all, to review briefly some 
of the numerous and varied activities undertaken to date by the United Nations. 


I ' 
POLITICAL SITUATIONS DEALT WITH BY UNITED NATIONS 


More than a dozen international controversies have so far been dealt with by 
the United Nations. All of them have involved grave threats to peaceful rela- 
ard among nations. Some of them have been marked by outbursts of armed 
clashes, 


FOREIGN TROOPS IN INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


Within the first few weeks after the United Nations began to operate, it was 
confronted with two dangerous international situations arising out of the presence 
of foreign troops on the territories of independent countries. The first pertained 
to the continued presence in Iran of Soviet troops, which were maintained there 
in spite of a promise made by the Soviet Union to withdraw them. The second 
related to the presence of British and French troops on the territory of Syria 
and Lebanon. This latter case involved a complaint by the Governments of Syria 
and Lebanon, directed particularly against the French, to the effect that France 
was laying down conditions for the withdrawal of its troops that could not pos- 
sibly be accepted by independent states. The Syria-Labanon controversy was set- 
tled easily and quickly on the basis of the Security Council’s views expressed to 
the countries concerned, in spite of the fact that it was in connection with it 
that the Soviet Union cast its first veto. The Iranian case was much more diffi- 
cult; but in the end it, too, was settled by the withdrawal af Soviet troops. 
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THE GREEK SITUATION 


A more complicated situation was presented by the case of Greece, which in- 
volved the operation on Greek soil of guerrilla formations equipped, supported, 
and guided by the three neighboring countries—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania—obviously backed by the Soviet Union. This situation is quiescent now, 
although it is impossible, of course, to determine the relative weights that should 
be assigned to the action taken by the Council and Assembly of the United Nations, - 
to the changed position of Yugoslavia, to direct United States assistance to the 
Greek Government, and to the efforts of Greece itself. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION | 


One of the most protracted and, in some ways, difficult cases that have had 
to be dealt with by the United Nations has been that of Palestine. That situation 
involved bitter armed and verbal clashes and a process of political adjustment 
charged with high emotional tension. In the course of the prolonged discussions 
and negotiations that took place, hostilities were finally brought to an end, and 
an immediate settlement, reasonably satisfactory to all concerned, was effected. 
Two aspects of this situation still remain. One pertains to the future status of 
the city of Jerusalem, which is still very much on the Organization’s agenda, and 
the other to the conclusion of a permanent settlement, 


KOREA 


The Korean situation with which the United Nations has had to deal, presents 
another piece of unfinished business still before the United Nations. The efforts 
by the latter to bring about at least an expression of the wishes of the future 
of the entire country by the population of both northern Korea, which is under 
Soviet influence and control, and of southern Korea, which has been set up as an 
independent state, have so far been frustrated by the obstruction of the Soviet 
Union. 


INDONESIA 


On the other hand, the Indonesian problem, another of the very difficult cases 
before the United Nations, may be regarded as having reached a point of satis- 
factory solution. Here the course of events involved bitter fighting between the 
Indonesians and the Dutch, and the final settlement represented a tremendous 
effort of successful mediation under the auspices of the United Nations. 


‘INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Some of the problems raised by the transformation of India and Pakistan from 
the status of a British dependency into that of two autonomous dominions have 
been, for some time, on the doorstep of the United Nations. They have in- 
volved particularly a sharp controversy between the two new dominions over 
the disposition.of the Kashmir area, a controversy greatly aggravated by the 
existence of a vast refugee problem on both sides of the India-Pakistan frontier. 
In recent months, this problem has moved toward a possible solution under 
the auspices of the United Nations through a process of mediation. 


THE CORFU CHANNEL CASE 


The United Nations has been confronted with a controversy between Great 
Britain and Albania arising out of the sinking of a British warship by mines 
which, Great Britain claimed, were illegally placed by Albania. This controversy 
appears to be on the way to Solution through the International Court of Justice, 
to which the Security Council of the United Nations recommended that it be 
referred by the parties. . - 4 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The United Nations has handled a controversy between India and the Union 
of South Africa over the treatment of the Indian population on the territory 
of the Union. This problem has moved toward solution through negotiations 
between the nations concerned, undertaken on the basis of a recommendation 
of the General Assembly. | 
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THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


Several problems growing out of the peace settlements with the former enemy 
states have found their way into the United Nations. Although it was under- 
stood from the outset that the negotiation of peace treaties would not be a 
function carried out by the United Nations, and although, in fact, the treaties 


With Italy and the satellite countries were concluded outside the framework of 


the Organization, two special problems relating to the Italian Treaty were handed 
over to the United Nations. When the major powers could not agree on the 
disposition to be made of Trieste, a solution was found by way of setting up a 
free territory there to be administered under the control of the Security Council. 
The Council accepted the responsibility, but has failed completely to date to 
agree on the selection of the governor for the territory. Similarly, when no 
agreement was reached in the peace negotiations concerning the future of the 
Italian colonies, the negotiators finally agreed to request the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to settle the question, and promised in advance to abide 
by its decision. This has now been done with regard to all of the former Italian 
colonies with the exception of Eritrea, the disposition of which remains as a 
part of the Organization’s unfinished business. More recently, the General Assem- 
bly has been called upon to deal with the charges that the provisions of the peace 
ae with the satellite states dealing with basic human rights have been 
violated. 


. BERLIN BLOCKADE 


Perhaps the most spectacular piece of business put on the agenda of the 
United Nations Security Council to date has been the controversy between 
the United States, Great Britain, and France on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union on the other, arising out of the Berlin blockade. Although the Security 
Council could not take any action with regard to this problem, eventually in- 
formal conversations in the United Nations led to the Paris meeting of Foreign 
Ministers a year ago, which resulted in the lifting of the blockade. 


CHINA 


The recent events in China have been prominently before the United Nations 
and have been focussed on the controversy over the unseating of the repre- 
sentatives of the Nationalist Government and the seating of representatives of 
the Communist regime. Today the problem of China presents itself in the form 
of an impasse, high-lighted by the Soviet Union’s wholesale walk-out from the 
Security Council and from the other continuing organs and agencies of the 
United Nations. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


In the same domain of the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the United Nations has been confronted from the very start with the vast 
congeries of problems revolving around the control of atomic energy and the 
regulation of conventional armaments. Decisions to undertake efforts to solve 
these problems were made in 1946, and two commissions, specially set up for the 
task, have been struggling ever since unsuccessfully to find answers acceptable 
to everybody concerned. Apparently irreconcilable differences have developed 
between the Soviet Union and the other participants in the efforts. All told, 
this may be regarded as the most conspicuous failure of the United Nations in 
its operations to date. 


II 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIO COOPERATION 


In the other great domain of the Organization’s activity—the fostering of 
conditions of stability and progress—a central place belongs to the efforts to 
promote international economic cooperation. Here, the United Nations as an 
organization shares responsibility with a number of specialized agencies, such 
as the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Labor Organization, and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. The Charter of the United Nations left for future action 
the establishment of a relationship between these specialized agencies and the 
Organization itself, to be effected, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
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by the Economic and Social Council. The legal relationships have been com- 
pleted, although many operating difficulties still remain to be ironed out. 

In its own activities, the Economic and Social Council has been responsible 
for inaugurating a series of negotiations which led to the conclusion of agree- 
ments for the establishment of an International Trade Organization. The 
Charter, establishing that agency and setting up a comprehensive system of 
organized international relations in the sphere of international trade and com- 
merce, is now before the Congress of the United States for ratification or re- 
jection by this country. The Economic and Social Council has also undertaken 
many activities to improve international economic relations through its com- 
missions at Lake Success and through regional economic commissions established 
by it in Europe and elsewhere. 

The General Assembly and, under it, the Economic and Social Council are 
charged by the Charter of the United Nations with various responsibilities in 
the humanitarian and cultural fields and in the promotion of basic human 
rights. The Assembly, the Council, and the latter’s appropriate commissions 
have been active in all of these fields through their own efforts and in coop- 
eration with such specialized agencies as the UNHSCO, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Refugee Organization, and others. Agreement has already been 
reached on the text of a declaration relating to the observance of basic human 
rights and on conventions on freedom of information and genocide. 

Still another field of international relations, with regard to which the United 
Nations has responsibilities under its Charter, is the treatment of non-self- 
governing territories. Here the principal agencies of the United Nations are the 
General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council. The cen- 
tral feature in this field of activity has been the creation of a trusteeship system 
for such territories as are not under the control of single independent nations 
in the form of colonial areas. The United Nations has now successfully accom- 
plished the transformation of all but one of the former mandated territories that 
have not become independent states into trust areas, through the negotiation 
of appropriate agreements with the countries that have assumed trusteeship 
responsibilities—the United States for the former Japanese mandated islands; 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium for the areas over which they had formerly 
had mandate rights. The one piece of unfinished business in this regard concerns 
the future of the former German Southwest Africa, over which. the Union of 
South Africa has a mandate and which the Government of the Union now 
wishes to annex outright. The legal aspects of this question are before the 
International Court of Justice. In this same field, arrangements have been 
made for carrying out the very important innovation that was introduced into 
the Charter of the United Nations, under which countries responsible for colo- 
nial areas undertook to report to the United Nations on developments within 
those areas, but there are still some serious difficulties in that connection. 

Finally, mention should be made of the efforts by the United Nations to promote 
the development of international law. This was one of the great responsibilities 
given by the Charter to the General Assembly, and the Assembly has been attempt- 
ing to carry out the task by creating facilities through which both the codification 
of existing international law and the expansion of the area of international 
relations coming within the purview of international law can be most effectively 
promoted. 


III 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Apart from the activities, some of which I have just described, that relate to 
the substance of international relations, the United Nations has been confronted 
with a number of problems pertaining more specifically to its own organization. 
One of these concerns the admission of new members. The United Nations started 
with 51 nations entitled to the privileges of original membership and a provision 
for the admission of new members, which was to be effected by the action of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. Since then eight countries have 
been admitted into the United Nations. Fourteen others have applied for mem- 
bership, but their applications are still pending. In this connection, a very sharp 
difference of view has deyeloped between the Soviet Union and the other principal 
members of the Oganization. The Soviet Union has set up a theory that it has a 
right to object to the admission of countries sponsored by the other countries, if 
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the other countries object to the admission of countries sponsored by itself. 
The other principal members of the United Nations contend that each application 
should be considered on its own merit. This controversy has been referred to 
the International Court for an advisory opinion; and although the Court’s 
judgment has been adverse to the Soviet contention, the problem of admitting 
pending applicants is still completely deadlocked. In fact, most of the Soviet 
vetoes cast to date have been in connection with the admission of new members, 

One of the very important features of the United Nations that was left for 
future determination at the time that the Oharter was adopted was the conclusion 
of agreements under which the member states would place at the disposal of the 
Security Council such armed forces and facilities as the latter would need in the 
performance of its functions. An effort to negotiate these agreements was in- 
augurated shortly after the United Nations entered into operation when the 
Security Council instructed its Military Staff Committee to work on the matter. 
In the course of this activity, sharp differences developed between the Soviet repre- 
sentatives and those of the other countries, and so far no solution has been found. 

Another important problem of internal organization has arisen out of the fact 
that, although the Charter charges the General Assembly with the performance 
of very important functions in the field of peace and security, adequate machinery 
for the performance of these functions was not provided for in the Charter itself, 
but was left.to future determination by the Assembly. An attempt to meet this 
need was made some time ago through a proposal to create what has become 
known as the Little Assembly—that is, a commission representative of all of the 
members of the Assembly, capable of meeting at any time throughout the intervals 
between the regular annual meetings of the Assembly itself. A special impetus 
to this development was provided by the accumulation of difficulties in the 
Security Council and the growing tendency to place matters relating to peace and 
security before the General Assembly. This commission was, in fact, created, 
but the Soviet Union, which opposed the move, refused from the start to partici- 
pate in its work and boycotted it long before the more recent general Soviet. 
walk-out in connection with the Chinese question. 


IV 


This, in all too brief outline, is the record to date of the United Nations in 
action. It is necessarily incomplete, but it hits the high spots. It is, I think, an 
impressive record, although a decidedly mixed one. It is a story of success and 
failure, achievement and frustration, and—perhaps above all—of hope and 
discouragement. 

Many difficulties of many different kinds have attended the work of the United 
Nations during its 4 years of operation. Some of them have been peculiar to the 
organization itself—a new piece of international machinery through which the 
nations have been struggling with the problems of peace, stability, and progress in 
the aftermath of the most widespread and destructive war in history. Most of 
them—and, by all odds, the most important ones—have resulted from the fact 
that the work of the United Nations, which is a voluntary association of sovereign 
states, has been, and must necessarily be, a reflection of what takes place in 
international relations in general. 

By far the most serious difficulties that have confronted the United Nations 
have resulted from the attitude and behavior of the Soviet Union. Whatever 
reasons had prompted the Soviet leaders to take a very active part in the 
negotiations that led to the establishment of the United Nations, ever since 
the organization and the many agencies that cluster around it began to operate, 
the Soviet Union has pursued a policy of noncooperation and obstruction. 

It refused from the start to accept membership in the specialized agencies, 
most of which had been created with its full participation. The only exception 
was the World Health Organization, from which it has now withdrawn. As 
already noted, it has refused to take part in the Little Assembly, as well as in 
a number of other activities of the United Nations. It has now climaxed its 
policy of noncooperation by its general boycott of United Nations activities 
because the representation of China in the various agencies has not been 
arranged to its satisfaction.. Its policy of obstruction has operated in all the 
organs and agencies of the United Nations, although it has centered particularly 
in the Security Council, because that is the only orgah of the United Nations 
in which the veto privilege applies, whereas the decisions of all the other organs 
and agencies are governed by a majority vote. In fact, the veto question has 
become symbolic of all the difficulties experienced by the United Nations even 
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though it has affected only some of the many and varied activities of that 
organization. 


THE VETO—RELATIONSHIP OF VOTING TO DELEGATION OF POWEB TO UN 


In view of the prominence that the veto question has assumed in the discussion 
regarding the United Nations, it is well perhaps, to pause for a few minutes and 
take a look at what the veto is all about. When the original plans for a postwar 
international organization were being developed, there were two great issues 
that had to be resolved. One of these pertained to the kind and extent of author- 
ity to be given the United Nations. The other related to the voting procedures 
by which that authority would be exercised. 

In the field of the maintenance of international peace and security, a choice 
had to be made between giving the new organization the authority to settle 
international disputes and to enforce its decisions, or empowering it only to 
promote and facilitate the settlement of international controversies and dis- 
putes by the nations themselves. Those who determined this country’s position 
and the representatives of the other countries participating in the international 
negotiations, came to the conclusion that it was not possible go beyond the 
second alternative. Without passing on the theoretical possibility that some 
day an international organization might be created which would have the 
authority and the means to settle all international controversies, the negotiators 
formulated the Charter of the United Nations in terms of vesting in the Organiza- 
tion authority only to promote and foster peaceful adjustment and pacific 
settlement of disputes, rather than of providing for enforceable settlement of 
such disputes. 

There was, however, another phase of this situation. It pertained to whether 
or not the Organization should be empowered to use armed force, not to enforce 
the settlement of international disputes, but to prevent the nations from using 
force individually as a means of international action. Our policy makers and 
those of the other countries were in agreement that to this extent the new inter- 
national organization should be endowed with the authority and the means 
of keeping the peace. This was done on the theory that, if resort to violence 
could be eliminated, the processes of peaceful adjustment and pacific settlement 
could be made operative. 

In connection with both phases of the situation, and especially the latter, it 
was necessary to decide whether the new organization would function, as 
had the League of Nations, on the basis of unanimity of all its members, or of 
application to all its decisions of some sort of a majority vote, or on the basis 
of a combination of the two procedures. This point was of particular concern 
to the major nations, since it was clear that any system of joint international 
action for the maintenance of peace and security would impose upon them 
special responsibilities, in that they would have to provide the bulk of the forces 
and resources necessary for such joint action. 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON THE VETO 


This country and the other major nations were willing to see the Organization 
operate on the basis of a majority rule in every respect, except in the use of 
force and in those activities closely connected with the possibility of using force. 
So far as those of us who were working on this problem in Washington were 
concerned, it appeared clear at the time that the American people would not 
consent to a situation in which American: armed forces could be used for joint 
international action without this country’s consent. I might add that most of 
those of us who were concerned in the Government with the formulation of basic 
policies in this regard were also convinced that, given the current and prospec- 
tive circumstances of international relations, this country should not consent to 
such an arrangement. 

It was obvious that the only way in which the United States could safeguard 
itself in this regard was to have a system under which no decision involving the 
actual or potential use of armed force could be made without its consent. It 
was equally obvious that the only way in which this could be done in practice 
was for the same principle to apply to the other major nations. In other words, 
the system of voting would have to be such that any decisions of the kind that 
¥ have just described would require the unanimous consent of the major nations. 
This is the so-called veto. 

There were no illusions as to the limitations that such an arrangement would 
impose upon the effectiveness of the proposed organization, nor as to the possi- 
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bility that the great privilege which the major nations thus claimed for them- 
‘selves might be abused. It was clear that under such a system any one of the 
major nations would be in a position, not only to stop action against itself, but 
to stop any collective action. The underlying theory, however, was that if one 
of the major nations were to prove recalcitrant, or were to refuse to abide by the 
rules of international behavior that were being inscribed in the Charter, a situa- 
tion would be created in which the recalcitrant nation might have to be coerced; 
and it was apparent that no major nation could be coerced except by the com- 
bined forces of the other major nations. This would be the equivalent of a world 
war, and a decision to embark upon such a war would necessarily have to be 
made by each of the other major nations for itself and not by any international 
organization. 


BASIS OF BELIEF IN UNITED NATIONS EVEN WITH VETO 


It might be pertinent to ask this question: What reason did those who worked 
on the creation of the United Nations have to believe that the Organization they 
were constructing would succeed? The answer to this question, I think, is rela- 
tively simple. All signatories of the Charter were pledging themselves to follow 
a set of rules of international behavior which, if faithfully observed, would offer 
the best chance that international peace and security would be preserved. ‘The 
hope at the time was that the nations—especially the major ones—then going 
through the gigantic effort of winning the war had learned the tragic lesson that 
only unity among the peace-seeking nations in support of the preservation of 
peace could make enduring peace a reality for each of them. 


RELATIONSHIP OF UNITED STATES DISARMAMENT TO SOVIET BEHAVIOR 


This basic assumption, however, did not stand alone. There were several 
other fundamental assumptions involved in the situation. The most important 
of these was that, after the war, each of the major nations would maintain suf- 
ficient forces of its own to make sure that, in combination with other nations 
desiring peace, they would be in a position to make it much too risky for any 
recalcitrant nation to enter upon the path of aggression and violence. After all, 
nations, like individuals, live in peace fundamentally for one of two reasons— 
either because they want to live in peace or because they think that it is too 
risky to break the peace. 

Unfortunately, it was this last vital assumption that was not vindicated in 
the period immediately following the war. For reasons known only to them- 
selves, the Soviet leaders chose a course of action that led them along the 
dangerous primrose path only recently trod by the Axis aggressors. At the same 
time, while Soviet Russia retained much of its wartime military strength, the 
United States, the other great pinnacle of power in the postwar world, permitted 
its wartime Military Establishment to deteriorate out of all proportion to the mili- 
tary strength still retained by the Soviet Union. 

I believe that Soviet behavior, both inside and outside the United Nations, 
has, to an important extent, been a result of the dangerous disparity of actual 
military strength that thus became established in the world. I am convinced 
that if we had exercised the prudence of not permitting our military strength 
to be drastically reduced without regard to what was happening elsewhere in 
the world, many of our difficulties with the Soviet Union would not have 
developed. I am also convinced that our more recent efforts to increase our own 
military strength, and to help the other nations that feel as we do to increase 
theirs aah going a long way toward redressing the disparity of military power in 
the world. 

In this connection, the question is often raised whether competitive rearmament 
does not usually precipitate an armed conflict. That risk undoubtedly exists. 
Unfortunately, the pace of armaments is always set by the nations that intend 
to use miiltary resources for aggressive purposes. My reading of history con- 
vinces me that there is more risk and danger in a continuing disparity of armed 
strength than in efforts to correct that disparity. 

In this same connection I have often been asked whether an increase of our 
armed strength can be expected by itself to give us the sense and the actuality 
of national security. My reply to that is that there are perhaps twenty or thirty 
different lines of action that must be pursued, domestically and internationally, 
to give us a reasonable expectation of peace and security. But I am also gatis- 
fied that none of these will suffice unless we are sufficiently strong militarily to 
deter the aggressor, if possible, or have a better chance of defeating him if that 
should become necessary. 
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VALUE OF UNITED NATIONS 


Be all this as it may, the United Nations has so far had to operate in a world 
overwhelmingly characterized by the situation that I have just described. Under 
these circumstances, what is surprising to me is not that the United Nations has 
not been able to achieve more than it has—and I submit that, in the light of 
my brief summary of its activities during the first? 4 years of its existence, it has 
accomplished a good deal—but that it has been able to achieve as much as it 
has, in spite of all its difficulties, in spite of the deplorable behavior of the Soviet 
Union. I often ask myself this question: Would the world situation during the 
past 4 years have been better, if the United Nations did not exist? I doubt it. 
I am inclined to think that the existence of the United Nations and the new 
spirit of collective responsibility for the peace and well-being of the world that 
has been engendered by the agreement on, and adherence to, its Charter by an 
overwhelming majority of the nations, have stood us in good stead during 
these perilous and difficult years—and will continue to stand us in good stead. 

Nevertheless, it is quite understandable that public discussion ofthe United 
Nations, especially in this country, has been strongly marked by a note of dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. This feeling has been strengthened to a 
large extent by the unfortunate fact that, when the United Nations was created, 
there was a general tendency to expect much more from it than it could possibly 
deliver. It should have been crystal clear from the start that the new inter- 
national organization could not be expected to transform the whole system of 
relations among nations. Unfortunately, emerging as the world was from the 
holocaust of a terrible war, there were too many people who were carried away 
‘by the idea that the mere establishment of an international organization would 
perform the miracle of taking care of all our troubles. 

The truth of the matter was that by establishing the United Nations the 
peace-seeking nations of the world were providing themselves with a new and 
important mechanism for the conduct of international relations, but one that 
was to be supplementary to all the other machinery of international relations, 
rather than one that would entirely supplant the latter. After all, the United 
Nations is not something suspended in the air above the nations themselves. 
The United Nations is the nations that compose it. It can help the nations to 
raise the standards of their international behavior, but it cannot rise above the 
standards set by the nations themselves. I cannot imagine a situation in which 
the nations would behave like angels in the United Nations and be at each 
others’ throats outside the United Nations, or vice versa. 

All this, I think, is good logic; but, unfortunately, it is not the way things 
happen at times. There is always, naturally, a search for simple and direct 
solutions, no matter how complicated the problems are that clamor for solution. 
Hence, it is entirely understandable that the existing widespread feeling of dis- 
illusionment and frustration has led to a vigorous search for other ways out, and 
that many proposals have been devised for changing the United Nations system, 
or, as the current phrase runs, for “strengthening” the United Nations. 


V 


PROPOSAL FOR UNITED NATIONS WITHOUT SOVIET 


One such proposal, which has been discussed for some time and has just been 
given a new prominence, is to reorganize the United Nations without the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. I can well understand the feeling of utter exasperation 
with the Soviet Union’s methods of behavior that makes such a procedure attrac: 
tive. But I see no useful purpose to be served by deliberately releasing Soviet 
Russia from the obligations that it assumed when it accepted the Charter of 
the United Nations. On the contrary, I can see the possibility of using its 
signature on the Charter, however dishonored by its present behavior, as a 
basis for moral pressure against it. I can also see the possibility that renewed 
adherence to the principles of international behavior inscribed on the Charter 
may become a bridge by which Soviet Russia may return to the family of nations 
once its leaders come to the conclusion that the road they are following now 
ean lead only to disaster. And I would be inclined to deplore our shutting 
the door, by this act of ostracism, on the desperate hopes of the peoples who are 
now under the despotic rule of the leaders of Moscow. 

The proponents of this proposal are not quite clear on what would be accom- 
plished by such an action. Its purpose might, of course, be to convert the 
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reorganized United Nations into a military coalition against Soviet imperialism, 
I have no objection to such a coalition, if for no other reason than to deter the 
rulers of the Kremlin from the pursuit of their current criminal ambitions. 
But there are much more effective ways of forming such a coalition without 
destroying the existing organization. In fact, to a large extent, that is precisely 
what is being done now in srrangements such as the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The purpose might be to intensify moral pressure on the Soviet Union. I am 
completely in accord with the idea that the free world needs imperatively a 
mobilization, in opposition to communism and Soviet imperialism, not only of 
its military resources, but also of all its moral and spiritual forces. But I am 
‘convinced that there is no better place or circumstance for doing this than within 
the present United Nations. Only 5 months ago a powerful blow was struck 
on that score when the General Assembly passed a resolution, setting forth, all 
over again, the ethical code of behavior obligatory for all peace-seeking nations. 
This resolution was adopted by a vote of 53 to 5, against violent Soviet opposi- 
tion, but with Soviet Russia there and desperately on the defensive. In my 
opinion, the effect of such a resolution would not have been as great if it had 
been adopted in Soviet Russia’s absence. ; 


PROPOSALS TO REVISE UNITED NATIONS 


‘Apart from this proposal, most of the others center around ways of revising 
the existing organization. The one that is perhaps oftenest heard of is based 
on the idea that the abolition, or at least substantial modification, of the veto 
privilege would sufficiently strengthen the United Nations to make it a really 
effective instrument for the maintenance of peace and security. Let us take a 
look at what would happen if this were done. 


MODIFICATION OF VETO 


Obviously, if no single nation were in a position to stop, by its vote alone, any 
decision of the United Nations, a very important limitation on action by the 
United Nations would be removed. The United Nations would then be in a 
situation in which, if the requisite majorities could be obtained, it would be able 
not only to condemn any aggressor—this it can do now through the General 
Assembly, where the veto does not apply—but also to make a decision to act 
against any member state, including the major nations. 

But would such a decision have any reality? The United Nations would still 
have to have the means of enforcing it. If the theory is correct that a major 
nation can be coerced only by a combination of the forces of the other major 
nations, this would mean that the United Nations would have to have the 
authority to call into action, if necessary, all of the forces and resources of all 
the major nations not accused of crimes and misdemeanors. Hence, the abolition 
of the veto would have significance only if this second step were taken—specifi- 
eally, if the United States were willing to permit the United Nations, by a 
majority vote, to call into action American armed forces, even at a time when its 
representatives had voted against the action. 

Those who advocate the abolition or mitigation of the veto as the solution to 
all our problems must, I think, first make reasonably sure that the American 
people are prepared—as I am sure they were not 5 years ago—to accept such an 
arrangement. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PACT 


The abolition or modification of the veto provision requires an amendment 
of the Charter, and such an amendment can become effective only if two-thirds 
of the member states agree to it and if that majority includes the concurrent 
votes of all the permanent members of the Security Council. This fact has led 
some advocates of strengthening the United Nations to devise a proposal based 
on the idea of getting around the veto. Specifically, it is proposed that a pact 
supplementary to the Charter be negotiated and that its signatories obligate 
themselves to consider an attack on any one of them as an attack on itself and 
to come to the assistance of the state attacked. This obligation would come 
into effect when a determination that an attack had taken place is made, either 
by the Security Council under its present procedures or by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly, provided that the Assembly’s vote includes the concur- 
rence of at least three of the five permanent members of the Security Council. 
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This proposal again involves the fundamental issue that I have just men- 
tioned in connection with the abolition of the veto. By adhering to such a 
pact, the United States would have to accept the obligation to use its forces 
and resources on the decision of other nations, in the event that it happened 
to be one of the two major nations voting in the negative on the action to be 
taken. I shall not stop to discuss the many great difficulties that this proposal 
presents, but I should like to make this observation. In the two regional se- 
curity pacts into which the United States recently entered—the Rio Treaty and 
the North Atlantic Treaty—this counry refused to accept a situation in which 
its forces and resources could be used for collective action, except on its own 
decision. I sometimes wonder what reason the proponents of this idea have 
for believing that this country would be willing to give a majority of the United 
Nations the kind of authority that it has so far denied to the other 20 American 
Republics and to the other 11 members of the North Atlantic group. 

There are several other proposals focussed primarily on a search for means 
of eliminating the veto. Some of them go beyond the two already described in 
that they would call for an extension of the scope of authority to be exercised 
by the United Nations without the veto limitation. Some of these involve the 
power to regulate armaments and armed forces; some involve the authority 
to settle international disputes and to enforce the decisions. The considera- 
tions I have just outlined in connection with the other two proposals apply with 
even greater force to these more drastic plans. 

The vast amount of discussion that centers on the veto question and the nu- 
merous proposals for improving the functioning of the United Nations by elim- 
inating or mitigating the veto privilege represent, in my opinion, an attack on 
the symptom rather than the disease. That disease is rooted in the general 
_ state of world affairs, and especially in the current profound split among the 
major nations, rather than in any structural features of the United Nations. 
In any event, the veto provision cannot be altered so long as the split exists, 
and I venture to predict that, if the Soviet Union ever embarks upon a course 
of policy and action that will make it possible to heal the split, there will be 
little occasion for spending time and energy on the veto question. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 


There is another group of proposals that go even further. They involve the 
transformation of the United Nations into a system of world government, either 
on a federal or unitary basis. These proposals are not new. When we were 
working on the Charter of the United Nations, some highly articulate groups 
urged upon us the idea that the principle of voluntary association should be 
abandoned in favor of the principle of supernational government. There was a 
‘time when this pressure became sufficiently strong to make it necessary for 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull to reassure the country that we were 
not seeking a system of supergovernment, for at that time, the principal effects 
of the pressure were to arouse widespread fears that the United States might 
be led into an organization based on the supergovernment principle. 

Those who worked on the Charter were convinced that the real issue was not 
between the relative merits of the two basic principles of organization. The 
real issue was whether it was possible to create any kind of a world organization 
to which all of the peace-seeking nations, and especially the major nations, 
would be willing to adhere. It was felt that if the world-government idea had 
been put on the agenda of international negotiations, no success was likely to 
emerge. 

But apart from the question whether the creation of a system of world govern- 
ment is feasible, desirable, or even likely to do what its proponents claim for it— 
if I had the time I should have liked nothing better than to give you my reasons 
for believing that it is none of these—what again concerns me at this moment 
is whether the American people would or should enter into an arrangement 
in which the Nation’s Armed Forces and resources could be used without its con- 
sent. And let us remember that a world-government system would have to mean 
much more than that. It would involve the right of such a government to con- 
script American citizens, to tax American citizens, to regulate immigration, to 
bring an American citizen before a world court, and to do a great many other 
things that would need to be done if such a government were to function. The 
proponents of the scheme assure us that all they are thinking of is a world 
government endowed with defined and limited powers to maintain international 
peace and security. I am afraid that no matter how much you “define” or how 
much you “limit” the powers of a world government called upon to perform the 
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tasks involved, there would be precious little left that would be really substantial 
of the powers now possessed by the Guvernment of the United States or of any 
other country entering into such a system. 

There are some proponents of change who urge the establishment of regional 
governments on the federal principle. The most prominent of these is the scheme 
for a North Atlantic federation. The same arguments apply from the point of 
view of American participation as in the case of a world government, and the 
same problems are presented for decision to the people of the United States. 


VI 


There is one point of crucial importance that I should like to note in con- 
nection with all of these proposals. They all concentrate on machinery of gov- 
ernment and machinery of relations among nations rather than on the under- 
lying processes of organized society. ‘They are all based on the idea that if we 
could only find the right machinery, everything else would take care of itself. 


ATTITUDES MORE IMPORTANT THAN MACHINERY 


I do not deny, of course, that machinery is extremely important in social organ- 
ization, whether on a national, a regional, or a world scale. But it ought to be 
clear that no machinery of government ean function effectively uniess back of 
it are the proper attitudes and human relationships necessary to its successful 
functioning. 

Looking back over the postwar years, it seems clear to me that there is plenty of 
machinery in the world to make peace and security living realities, if only there 
were back of that machinery a real determination to make it work, Details—in 
some cases important ones—can and should be perfected as experience points 
the way. The United Nations Charter was never intended to be a fixed and 
inflexible instrument. On the contrary, a conscious effort was made to make it 
an instrument capable of development and growth. The Chatter itself provides 
for periodic reviews of the operations of the United Nations. It was originally 
thought that such a review might not be necessary for 10 years. Perhaps events 
have moved so speedily as to make such a review advisable in the near future, 
if for no other reason than to clarify the basic underlying issues that are now 
so badly distorted and confused. 

But it seems to me that tinkering with the machinery of international organ- 
ization as a means of solving the grave and perilous problems that confront us 
is merely an attempt to eScape from the stubborn realities of the world in which 
we live. The most stubborn of those realities is that there is no easy way out. 
Not mechanical panaceas, but patience, hard work, ingenuity, moral and physical 
strength, and the will to use that strength to preserve what free men prize most, 
offer the only hope that mankind will win through the terrible difficulties with 
which it is now faced. 

I am convinced that mankind could confidently face the future with what we 
now have by way of international machinery if the qualities I have just enumer- 
ated were to guide our efforts and if the nations of the world were to give evidence 
of being actuated by only a small degree of the spiirt of tolerance, accommoda- 
tion, respect for each other, and willingness to accept responsibility that would 
be necessary to the functioning of the ambitious new machinery that is being 
so dazzlingly dangled before us. As matters stand today, the diversion of our 
energies and enthusiasm into an advocacy of these ambitious schemes makes 
the present tremendously difficult tasks even more difficult. I am very much 
afraid that, if we go much further along this path, we may well find ourselves 
in the process of dropping the bone to chase the shadow. 


APPENDIX 





I. STATEMENTS IN, SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


Statements in support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 sub- 
mitted by Senator Paul H. Douglas for inclusion in the record: 


(Telegram ] 
Hon. PAUL Douclas, 
United States Senate: 

Answering your letter of February 6. I regret that time is so limited and 
that I have not here the data on which to base full comment. It is always 
regrettable when important matters such as you refer to in your letter have 
to be rushed without complete hearings. The Marshall plan was hurried so 
that it was not implemented with proper organization as evidenced by the too 
great cost and the necessary changes only some of which Paul Hoffman is 
recommending and which should have been insisted upon when it was originally 
started. So also have we hurried in many of our international and even national 
matters trying to meet crises instead of solutions. 

When representing the United States on atomic energy I brought forward 
article 51 as one means of meeting the situation if the Security Council failed 
to act or action was vetoed, but France and England opposed it violently. I 
approve of your and Senator Thomas’ idea which is thoroughly justifled under 
article 51. I suggest you contact Ferdinand Eberhardt, who is thoroughly 
versed on the subject and who explored the situation as an associate of mine on 
atomic energy. The best definition of aggression is the one offered by Litvinov 
at the arms conference. Then Russia was fearful of aggression by force-and 
political penetration. I have asked one of my associates, Sam Lubell, to forward 
you the Litvinov resolution. Also please see atomic energy control in Senator 
Flander’s magazine Air Affairs, where I speak of the value of outlawing aggres- : 
sion and ask for definition of aggression and enforcement of that definition. 
If you would like me to appear I can do so next Tuesday morning. Congratu- 
lations to you and Senator Thomas and warm personal regards to both. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, January $1, 1950. 
Senator Paut H. DOUGLAs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOUGLAS: In response to your letter of January 27, I would say 
that you are fully aware from our previous correspondence that since the Rus- 
sians have sabotaged through their veto in the Security Council a world plan 
for putting atomic energy in all its necessary phases under international control, 
I see no constructive steps that peace-loving nations can take better than those 
presented in Senate Concurrent Resolution 52. I fully agree that “this repre- 
sents one of the most important next steps in the creation of international pro- 
tection against aggression.” 

You may therefore include me as a convinced and ardent supporter of the 
concurrent resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBert A, MILLIKAN. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
| Washington 1, D. C., February 10, 1950. 
Hon. PAvut H. DoucG as, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DeEAkR SENATOR: I am glad to transmit to you the enclosed article for 
inclusion in the hearings 6n Senate Concurrent Resolution 52. 
Sincerely yours, 
- 7 WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


We relied so implicitly on the good faith of the nations which banded together 
to create the United Nations, that we expected cooperation in putting the provi- 
sions of the Charter into effect. Although the signatory nations subscribed to 
the same ideals and purposes, conflicting basic philosophies have time and time 
again made impossible agreement upon practical plans to implement them. The 
most serious difficulty arose over plans to give the powerful Security Council 
the military staff and armed forces power necessary to stop aggression against 
the security or. peace of other countries. The U.S. S. R., one of the permanent 
members, used its veto to prevent implementation of the provisions of the 
Charter which would enable the Security Council to aid member nations against 
threats to their security and peace. 

After the Security Council was crippled, nations with urgent problems hastened 

to. make use of articles 52, 53, and 54 of chapter 8 which authorized regional 
agreements. But even the treaty of Brussels, the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance and the North Atlantic Treaty cannot give the universal 
aid promised by the Charter. But these regional protective alliances apply to 
the Western Hemisphere, Europe, and a few countries in Asia, while Stalin’s 
plan for world conquest is now concentrating on Asia first. Though it is late 
to check the Communist war machine which has rolled over China, Senate 
Resolution 52 would provide the legal mechinery to enable the General Assembly 
to maintain armed forces to deal with aggression against any member of the 
United Nations. 
- Small nations are helpless before the arrogant ruthless drive of totalitarian 
power unless they can invoke effective aid established to maintain constitutional 
authority. Resolution 52 builds on the established principle that aggression 
’ against one nation endangers the security of all. It plans to set up machinery 
to make effective the initial purpose which opens the preamble to the Charter 
of the United Nations “We the peoples of the United Nations determined to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of war,’ and which is repeated 
in chapter 1, article 1: 

“To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the princi- 
ples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace.” 

Responsibility for achieving this objective is lodged with the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. Article 10 of the chapter is as follows: 

“The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any 
organs provided for in the present Charter, and, except as provided in article 12, 
may make recommendations to the Members of the United Nations or to the 
Security Council or to both on any such questions or matters.” 

Article 12 provides the following restriction in the interests of orderly pro- 
cedures without reflection on the competency of either organ: 

1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or 
situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General 
Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute or 
situation unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of the Security Council, shall 
notify the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the 
maintenance of international peace and security which are being dealt with by 
the Security Council and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the 
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members of the United Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, im- 
mediately the Security Council ceases to deal with such matters. 

‘However, if the Security Council removes a situation from its agenda, the 
General Assembly can immediately consider it and take action. Such Council 
action would be procedural in nature requiring only a majority vote. On all 
other matters the five permanent members have the privilege of veto. However, 
when voting on a dispute which endangers peace in which one of the permanent 
members is involved, that member shall abstain from voting. 

Since the General Assembly shares with the Security Council responsibility 
for dealing with situations that endanger the peace but is not in continuous 
session, there remains the possibility of covenant between members to call the 
General Assembly for emergency sessions to get quick action on acts of aggres- 
sion and to carry out the spirit of the Charter provisions on armed forces. Since 
the General Assembly is organized in accord with the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all of its members, decisions are made by simple or two-thirds 
majority vote. The General Assembly is analogous to a legislative body with 
general as well as specific powers. The resolution sponsored by Senators 
Thomas and Douglas to support a supplementary agreement between members 
under Act 5 of the Charter would leave unimpaired the inherent right of all 
member nations for individual or collective action for self-defense. This pro- 
posal seems a promising way forward. 

Unless some way is found for effective performance of the functions which 
the Soviet veto prevents the Security Council from performing, freedom through- 
out the world is in grave peril. Single governments are helpless against the 
advance of the totalitarian war machine which already controls a large area of 
the world and more people than were ever before brought under control of a 
world conqueror. 

’ The signatories to such agreement would agree that when the Security Council 

is prevented from performing its duty to provide aid for members whose security 
is endangered, they will go to the aid of nations when requested by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly including three of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. This last proviso rests on the belief that aid for larger in- 
dustrial nations is necessary to successfully check aggression. However, the 
veto was the instrumentality for paralyzing the Security Council and may it not 
operate likewise in the General Assembly? We know that no nation has been 
proof against change. While the governments of three of the five permanent 
members are still committed against totalitarian institutions and principles, 
one is committed to a plan of world conquest for complete totalitarian power 
while another has seen its legitimate government overridden by Communist 
cohorts in an effort to destroy a civilizatoni which has behind it hundreds of | 
centuries of recorded history. Would not this very provision concentrate efforts 
to seize contro] in the hands of one of the first three? 

Personally I should feel much more sure of the effectiveness of this proposal 
of aid to any nation which became the victim of aggression if the provisions 
for voting in the General Assembly stipulated in the Charter, remain unchanged. 

The American Federation of Labor believes in the United Nations which was 
established to make cooperation possible between all nations. Misunderstand- 
ings and even wars develop from lack of opportunities for conference, mutual 
facing of facts and agreement upon ways of dealing with common problems. 

We must have positive and responsible Jeadership or condemn the world to 
live with fear until catastrophe wipes out our civilization. Peace and security 
are possible for nations even though they have knowledge of the means to destroy 
civilization. We believe it is possible for human beings of good will to work 
tegether collectively as nations and guide their decisions by underlying principles 
of democracy which have their roots in our Christian religion. We believe that 
approval of this resolution (after consideration of the veto provision) is the first 
step to that end. 





ADEL, IOWA. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovuetas, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


' If we could by a single move so strengthen the United Nations as to make it 
completely effective for maintaining peace, that we should surely do. It would 
serve all our national aspirations and interests beyond any other imaginable 
achievement. If we can by a single move strengthen significantly the United 
Nations for maintaining peace, though we know it to be short of completeness, 
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I believe we should do that. Once we were excessively concerned with the ap- 
parent risks of supporting collective security and failed to weigh adequately 
the risks of not supporting it. Where the greater risks lie now is too clear to 
be debatable. The conflict in the world is still essentially a struggle for men’s 
minds, and that will not change. A demonstrated capacity on America’s part to 
speak and act with some boldness toward strengthening the only possible agency 
for blocking aggression on a world-wide basis is certainly of the greatest im- 
portance, and we should seek ways to exhibit it. This is the most true since we 
are of necessity in this period looking to our own defensive strength so obvi- 
ously. The resolution for a multilateral treaty proposed by Senators Thomas 
and Douglas offers a way which I think we would wisely take. 
W. W. WayMAoKk. 





NEw YorRK, February 10, 1950. 
Hon. Pav. H. DovucG.as, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 


Drak SENATOR Dovuaias: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jan- 
uary 30, 1950, with regard to the hearings of a subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, which Senator Thomas 
and you have introduced into the Senate. 

I appreciate having this opportunity to comment on this resolution as I feel 
that it deserves the support of those who are sincerely interested in building 
a peaceful basis for international security. 

This resolution is a logical extension of the principles of the Atlantic and Rio 
pacts and would help to give those countries who are not within the specific 
provisions of these pacts a feeling of greater security than they can have today. 

While agreeing with the general spirit and intent of the proposed resolution, 
I would myself prefer to see paragraph (iii) eliminated. I do not think it is 
practicable to designate in advance the forces one may be required to employ 
in a particular and future contingency. Once the use of force becomes necessary, 
the whole power and authority of the country is involved even though action 
is taken through the United Nations. It is not a piecemeal affair. Further, one 
cannot predict in advance what type of military force would be the most effec- 
tive in a variety of different situations which might call for the use of any one 
or more of the branches of our military service. 

This objection to paragraph (iii) does not, however, affect the substantive 
provisions of the resolution nor the obligation which the signatory powers would 
assume thereunder. 

Faithfully yours, 
ALLEN W. DULLES. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington 1, D. C., August 19, 1949. 
Hon. PAut H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR DovuGras: I have carefully reviewed the Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 52, which was jointly submitted by yourself and Senator Elbert 
Thomas of Utah, also the statement presented by you to the United States Sen- 
ate in support of this resolution. 

The International Association of Machinists has followed closely the activi- 
ties of the United Nations, particularly the Security Council, and has noted with 
regret that the results of their work have been, to a great extent, stymied by the 
exercise of the veto by Russia. The procedure which the concurrent resolution 
proposes to authorize will, we believe, enable those nations affiliated with the 
‘United Nations and the Security Council to put in motion the machinery which 
will “act as a deterrent to war and should definitely serve to promote peace.” 

We are in agreement with you that the United Nations should be made a more 
effective agency to resist aggression. This, we believe, if accomplished, would 
result in stopping acts such as those on the part of the Dutch in Indonesia and 
other moves which have been made by the Russians. We believe, further, that 
there would be no hesitancy on the part of two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly, including three of the so-called Big Five, to take concerted 
action against any aggressor nation. 

Our association is in full accord with the aim that our policy should be, “Peace 
under the rule of law.” In order to accomplish this, it would, naturally, follow 
that nations of the world would have to accept the principle, “that aggression is 
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a crime against the law of the worid and should be put down by a police force.” 
Such a force would, naturally, have to be an international one established for 
the purpose of preserving the peace. 

I trust that the above comments will clearly indicate that our association is 
in wholehearted support of Resolution 52, and I want, in closing, to congratulate 
you and Senator Thomas and wish you success in your efforts for its adoption. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Haves, International President. 


San FRANCISCO, Catir., February 2, 1950.. 


My Dear Senator Doveras: Allow me to express my hearty approval of 
Seni Concurrent Resolution 52, introduced by Senator Elbert Thomas and 
yourself. 

It has many admirable features. In the first place the nations that have no 
aggressive aims and are ready to stand together against an aggressor will stand 
up and be counted; they will be willing to sign a convention in which they 
will both see a defense for themselves and lend their aid in guaranteeing peace. 
throughout the world. 

In the second place it will show our own readiness to participate on an equal 
basis with other states in determining whether there is aggression and which, 
nation is the aggressor. 

In the third place it puts teeth into the action of the Assembly when two- 
thirds of that body have eapresend themselves. Armed forces then stand ready- 
to act. 

In the fourth place any ‘aggressor would be deterred from acting if -he knew. 
he faced at least two-thirds of the states of the world and armed at that. 

In the fifth place those who hesitate to sign such a convention will make 
themselves objects of suspicion in the eyes of other nations, whatever specious. 
arguments they may give. 

In the sixth place it is a plan in which we show ourselves as willing to give. 
up the veto in the face of possible aggression and ask that other nations do the. 
same. 

I sincerely trust that favorable action may be taken and promptly on a matter 
of vital importance to every man and woman and child on the face of this now- 
tiny world. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely, , 
MONROE H.. DEUTSCH, 
Vice President and Provost Emeritus, University of California. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seatile 5, Wash., February 4, 1950. 
Senator PAuL H. DouGLas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR DovUGLAS: From the beginning I was in favor of a multilateral 
treaty for collective defense which would be open to all members of the United 
Nations under article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. My own views 
on this question were set forth by some recommendations of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, of which I am a member. Of course, I was 
and continue to be for the Atlantic Pact. I have supported it from the very 
beginning and shall continue to do so. On the other hand, I believe the time is 
ripe for a treaty within the framework of the Charter which will be open to the 
adherents of all members of the United Nations which might wish to join. This, 
I think, is clearly and definitely the purpose of the charter and more a 
the purpose of article 51. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. MARTIN, 


WINNETKA, ILL., February 16, 1950. 
Hon. Pavut H. Dovuatas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regret inability to attend hearing on Thomas-Douglas resolution. Believe it a 
sound and constructive move to get United Nations off dead center and hope 
hearing will advance your project. 

| LARD BELL, 
64429—_50———_-48 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE A. BERDAHL, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY 
or ILLINOIS 


I am in favor of this resolution for the following reasons: 

(1) It is now an accepted principle that international aggression is a crime 
against international law and against humanity, and that such aggression can 
only be prevented by the united force of the nations of the world. This principle 
is the fundamental concept of the United Nations, expressly stated in the Charter, 
‘with elaborate provisions for peaceful settlement of disputes, for the condemna- 
tion as an aggressor of any state that may endanger international peace and 
security, and for collective armed forces to be used against such an aggressor. 
The United States is fully committed to this principle through its membership in 
the United Nations, its sponsorship and ratification of the RIO Pact, Senate Reso- 
tion 289 of June 11, 1948, and other actions. 

(2) The difficulty, as is now generally recognized, is that the Security Council, 
which is charged with the responsibility of determining when aggression has 
been committed and by whom, is prevented from acting because of the veto, and 
the armed forces intended by the Charter cannot be provided for the same reason. 

(3) This suggests that some means must be found for making the United 
Nations effective, and the Thomas-Douglas resolution provides those means by 
making it possible for the states that so desire to agree among themselves to 
accept the decisions of the General Assembly with respect to aggression and the 
use of force against an aggressor, if and when the Security Council is unable to 
reach a decision. The resolution contains provisions, such as the two-thirds vote 
and the concurrence of at least three permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, which will prevent any possible abuse or snap action by the General Assembly 
and will fully protect the interests of the United States. | 

The agreement proposed by this resolution is clearly in accord with both the 
1etter and the spirit of article 51 of the United Nations Charter, and seems to me 
to be merely an extension of the North Atlantic Treaty. It need not disturb 
at all the arrangements under that treaty, but it offers an opportunity to enter 
into similar arrangements on a wider and more general scale and thus to make 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter effective by the voluntary action 
of those states that desire these provisions to be effective. 

(4) It seems altogether likely that, given such an opportunity under the lead- 
ership of the United States, the overwhelming number of states members of the 
United Nations would go along with the proposed agreement, thus clarifying and 
making more certain their obligations and actions in case of aggression, and, 
‘in general, making the United Nations a more effective instrument for the preser- 
‘vation of peace. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Evanston, Ill., January $1, 1950. 
‘Hon. Paut H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senator from Illinois, 
Washington, D. OC. 


DEAR SENATOR Dovucias: I regret that I will not be able to come to Washington 
to testify before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, on February 2, on Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, calling for a multilat- 
‘eral treaty for collective self-defense open to all members of the United Nations. 
In view of this fact, I will submit a statement for the consideration of the sub- 
committee. 

The supplementary convention which Senators Elbert D. Thomas and Paul 
H. Douglas have proposed for negotiation with all peace-loving nations is vitally 
necessary for the following reasons. 

First. The western democracies are faced with a continuing crisis which may 
prove disastrous for civilization. At the end of the Second World War, ex- 
pecting full cooperation from Soviet Russia in the promotion of peace under the 
United Nations Charter, the western democracies made every effort to conciliate 
the Soviet Union and even stooped to appeasement. Now, almost 5 years after 
the end of hostilities, the western democracies find that, under the control of 
the Politburo, Soviet Russia is far from being a peace-loving nation. Today, the 
‘200,000,000 Russian people are practically slaves of the ruthless Politburo, which 
‘thas defied almost every tenet of modern democracy, and which has committed 
many aggressions and violations of international law. The evidence regarding 
the dangerous character of the Russian dictators has accumulated month by 
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month, with the result that there are few who do not fear that this reckless 
bureaucracy is willing to risk war in order to gain its ends. 

Second. In view of continued aggressions by Soviet Russia, the United States 
has taken the leading role in the reconstruction of the national economy of 16 
‘western European democracies. The United States has rendered military as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey when sorely beset by Communist guerillas. It 
has taken the lead in creating a regional pact—the North Atlantic Treaty—in- 
cluding 12 powers who are pledged for mutual military assistance in case of 
‘Communist aggression against any of the members. It has developed a military- 
assistance program to help its 11 colleagues within the North Atlantic Pact to 
build up their armies for resistance against Communist invasion. This policy 
of mutual self-defense, within article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
should be continued along the lines already developed in order to render the 
western democracies able to resist Communist attack. 

Third. Looking forward to possible Communist aggression, the democratic 
members of the United Nations should take every step to remove any legal ob- 
structions to immediate mutual assistance, and, on the positive-side, to open every 
legal avenue to provide for instantaneous mutual cooperation to resist Com- 
munist aggression. Democracies tend to be law abiding and to give rather strict 
observance to legal prohibitions. Accordingly, the very restraints which de- 
mocracies have accepted as members of the United Nations may strangle them in 
case of sudden attack by a vicious regime such as the Politburo, which controls 
the Red army of the Soviet Union. 

Fourth. The Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 eliminates some of the legal 
restrictions which might hamper collective action for self-defense on the part of 
the western democracies within the United Nations. The resolution in no manner 
impinges upon the authority of the United Nations, but rather makes this institu- 
tion stronger than ever by removing any legal bar to democratic states to protect 
themselves against a suddent aggressor which had ignored the obligations of the 
Charter of the United Nations. More than this, the supplementary convention 
would open a legal way for use of the United Nations machinery in implementing 
self-defense of member states against a sudden aggressor such as the Red army 
of Soviet Russia. 

Fifth. The legal arrangements proposed for the supplementary convention are 
workable. Article 11 of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 provides that, if the 
Security Couneil is prevented from fulfilling its duty to come to the aid of the 
victim of attack if requested to do so, then the signatory powers would come to 
the aid of the victim if in turn requested to do so by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly, including three of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. Prompt military cooperation cannot be secured without previous agree- 
ment and preparation. Accordingly, the agreement should specify the forces that 
each signatory power agrees to maintain for immediate use of the United Nations 
either upon call of the Security Council or upon call of the General Assembly by a 
two-thirds vote, including at least three of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. This supplementary convention would authorize the signatory 
members to maintain armed forces which could be immediately used in a collec- 
tive capacity in case of aggression. The employment of these troops would be 
determined by a feasible arrangement, already described, which would permit the 
‘General Assembly to act in the face of a veto imposed by Soviet Russia within 
the Security Council. 

Sixth. The proposed supplementary convention would, as already indicated, be 
in line with the steps already taken to prepare the democratic members of the 
United Nations to meet an aggressor by means of collective resistance. The sud- 
den assault of the Red army upon western civilization, if and when it occurs, 
will be so sudden and devastating that the democracies will be annihilated unless 
they have made careful preparation for instantaneous collective action by remov- 
ing any legal restriction thereto or by failing to provide legal processes which 
would facilitate in every possible way such collective action. 

The proposed supplementary convention should have a strong appeal to all 
persons who feel that the United Nations offers the best avenue toward interna- 
tional peace in the Atomic Age. The proposed supplementary convention 
strengthens and in no way weakens the Charter of the United Nations. The 
United Nations would not survive the collapse of the democratic states. Their 
aspirations and principles are identical with those of the Charter of the United 
Nations, while these same principles are denied or constantly violated by the 
ruthless dictators who rule the Communist states. 

Faithfully yours, 
KENNETH COLEGROVE, 
Professor of Political Science. 
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New York, N. Y., February 9, 1950. 
Senator Pau, H. Douatas, 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear SENATOR DouGLas: I received your good letter of January 27th and the 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 52) introduced by Senator Elbert D. Thomas and you 
for a supplementary convention to set up a world-wide nonaggression pact. I 
have such admiration of your work as chairman of the Subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report that I approach any proposal of yours 
with a strong prejudice in its favor. Furthermore, the possibility of a third 
world war is so unspeakably horrible that any suggestion intended te reduce 
the risk of it is well worth considering. . 

I have read and reread the proposed resolution. It does not seem to me to be 
a convention to set up a world-wide nonaggression pact, but an agreement, when 
the United Nations are not united, to come to the aid of the victim of attack 
if requested to do so by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly, including 
three of the permanent members of the Security Council. Such an agreement 
is not world-wide, because it assumes that the great powers in the Security 
Council of the United Nations are divided. It is not a nonaggression pact, but 
an affirmative agreement to go to war against a power which attacks another, 
though we ourselves are not attacked. 

The conception of a world union to avoid war was a noble one, The concep- 
tion of union was inherent in the name and Charter of the United Nations. 
Union, unanimity, among the great powers is indeed inherent in any concep- 
tion of an effective organization to maintain the peace. I suppose no one familiar 
with the political history of the world ever supposed that war could be avoided 
if one of the great powers was bent on making war. Further, the United States 
was not willing, when the United Nations was under discussion, itself to go to 
war on the order of other nations, or to consent that others make war upon it. 
The United States wanted the veto. Russia’s abuse of the veto has obscured 
these elementary facts. 

The rule of unanimity among the great powers, the powers capable of making 
war, was not an invention of Dumbarton Oaks or San Francisco; it reflected 
the inexorable teaching of history. Without unanimity among the great powers 
any agreement between some of the powers, such as is contemplated by the 
resolution under consideration, becomes a military alliance of some powers 
against others. 

The Atlantic Pact, which I approve and support, is such an alliance. Our 
commitments under the Atlantic Pact are to nations which share western civili- 
zation with us, and which have for the most part proved themselves again and 
again willing to. defend their liberties with our aid, and to make important. 
military contributions to such defense. 

The resolution under consideration would authorize in effect a general alli- 
ance of non-Communist powers, requiring the United States, on a vote of other 
nations, to go to war anywhere in the world, in Asia or Africa or the islands of 
the sea, however remote, for the defense of any people or nation whatever, how- 
ever alien its language, customs, ideas, and ideals, if attacked, and perhaps 
even against a revolution from within, such as occurred in China or Czecho- 
slovakia. That is a pretty big order. One may doubt whether it is within the 
mInilitary power and the economic resources of the United States to guarantee 
the whole world against attack much less against subversion or revolution. 

Under the resolution the United States would obligate itself to go to the aid 
of the victim of attack on the request of other nations. We would thus deprive 
ourselves of the immensely important power to decide whether and when and 
where to go to war. We would have to come to the aid of the victim of attack, 
regardless of whether in the judgment of the American people and their Presi- 
dent and Congress the cause was just, the attack was unprovoked, or the dis- 
persal of our forces to remote areas on the earth’s surface would leave the 
United States itself, or its near allies and associates, too vulnerable to counter- 
attack. Under the resolution the United States would be obligated “to come to 
the aid of the victim of attack” and thus abandon the initiative and control of 
strategy and the disposition of its forces. 

The procedure contemplated is not democratic. The voting is by states regard- 
less of population. Those who sit in the General Assembly and those who sit 
in the Security Council have no popular sanction to make war even in their 
own countries. They are not elected by their people’s vote. . They are merely 
appointed delegates of the rulers of those countries; and such rulers them-. 
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selves in turn may be without democratic authority or sanction from their 
own people to bring on a general war. ; 

Most of the countries whose delegates would cast their votes are incapable 
themselves of making effective war. Their delegates would be just telling us to 
fight for them. Are we to go to war for Yugoslavia or Formosa or Burma or 
Lilliputia on the order of the delegates of the rulers of other countries which have 
neither the means nor the intention to fight the war themselves? 

It is true that whenever the United Nations recognizes the facts of life, and 
a representative of the present Communist Government of China takes his 
seat in the Security Council, the alinement of the permanent members of the 
Security Council will be three to two, and the United States might have the veto 
power under the proposed resolution; but I think this {is not much of a protec- 
tion, for I cannot see the United States lining up with Russia and China against 
two-thirds of the Assembly, including England and France. 

I cannot think that an agreement to go to war anywhere in the world on the 
order of a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly, including three of the 
permanent members of the Security Council, is likely to promote or preserve 
the peace. Indeed, the proposal may enhance the risk of war with Russia, ag- 
gravate the tension with Russia, by our seeming to organize the outer world 
against her. It may be regarded by Russia as a device for contravening the pro- 
visions of the United Nations agreements which require unity among the great 
powers. It takes the decision of war and peace out of the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of these United States, which will have to bear the chief 
burden of war, withdraws the control of our foreign relations, specifically our 
relations with Russia, from the President and Senate and House, and hands it 
over to a commission of appointed delegates of rulers of largely impotent foreign 
countries. It might inflame our already gravely troubled relations with Russia, 
and deprive our own Government of the power, and relieve it of the duty, to keep 
the peace if it can. 

Today the intransigent, aggressive, and predatory polices of Russia threaten 
the world. We should do anything within the realm of the possible, or impossible 
for that matter, to compose our differences with Russia, not by surrendering our 
principles or our friends, not by appeasement, and not by threats or what may be 
taken as threats in the countries behind the iron curtain, where the rulers and 
the people are even less capable of understanding our purposes and our plans than 
we are theirs. 

It seems to me that both by the very nature of the case and in the light of 
history, and also by the express provisions of the United Nations Charter, the 
great powers must be united and as one if they are to avoid war among 
themselves, and that, since the United Nations are unable to act as united 
nations against Russia, the task of the peacemakers isn’t to divide the world in 
half, as the proposed resolution would do, and set the rest of the world agaiust 
Russia, but:for the United States, in accord with Britain and France, to negotiate 
directly with Russia. Since Russia will not talk to us at the United Nations 
except in vituperation, let us talk to her elsewhere. 

I do not for a moment imagine that it is practicable to make a treaty, 
or enter into an undertaking with Russia, which will bind her any longer than 
she conceives it to be to her interest to be bound. We tried buying her good 
will at Yalta and Potsdam and elsewhere, but she will not stay bought. Neverthe- 
less, I think it not inconceivable that in direct negotiation a modus vivendi with 
Russia might be worked out which might for a time give the suffering people of 
this world relief from fear, relief from the war of nerves, the war of fright, 
which has superseded the cold war. 

Meanwhile we must speak the only language which the Russians understand, 
the language of power, the language of strength. I look with the gravest appre- 
hension upon economies in Marshall aid, in our program for the military 
Services, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces; upon the dissensions between 
the armed services, upon economies in atomic research and development, and 
upon the delay in manning the Atomic Energy Commission, the Research and 
Development Board, and the National Security Resources Board. The only 
road to peace with Russia is preparedness for war. 

I am sorry to find myself in disagreement with you; and I hope my views may 
de of some interest to you in your further consideration of the matter. 

I am, my dear Senator, with great respect, 

Faithfully yours, 
R. CC. LEFFINGWELL, 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES P. POPE 


I am personally strongly in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 intro- 
duced by Senator Elbert D. Thomas on behalf of himself and Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. 

My observation is that the people of the country generally are strongly in 
favor of the United Nations Organization and that it is their fervent hope that it 
may become increasingly effective as a means of preventing war. For many of 
them it is the only basis of hope that interntional conflicts may be resolved 
land that enduring peace may be achieved. The fact is that about the most 
basic and universal sentiment among the people everywhere is the desire for 
peace. They want to avoid war at whatever cost short of the sacrifice of their 
liberties and their homelands. And they want their governments and their 
leaders to make progress toward resolving international differences and con- 
flicts and toward a permanent world order that will promote international peace 
and security. 

Evidence of this is found upon all sides. It is evident in talking with people, 
in their sentiments expressed in their churches, in their clubs, and civic organ- 
izations, and in their letters to the editor. It is indicated in their votes when 
they have an opportunity to express themselves at the polls. It is quite generally 
agreed that this occurred in the recent general election in Britain. The fact 
that Winston Churchill declared for immediate negotiations with Russia had 
a strong, favorable influence for his party. The close results of that election 
may be attributed in considerable measure to Mr. Churchill’s brilliant campaign. 
strategy in this respect. 

Many people also think that President Truman’s suggestion, during the last 
Presidential campaign, that a conference with Stalin is desirable was an influ- 
ence in that election ; that it was an important factor in the result that surprised 
most people. I am convinced that these instances played a part in the election 
results. I am convinced that the people generally want nothing left undone 
either in the field of diplomacy or otherwise that may tend to prevent another 
world war. 

The fact that the people of the country want the channels of diplomacy left 
open does not mean that they do not favor all necessary measures for self- 
defense. They generally are strong in their support of defense measures. This. 
is entirely consistent with a very deep yearning for peace and possible measures 
for the prevention of war. I feel quite certain that the people want every 
possible step taken toward the building up of a strong and effective United 
Nations. 

In spite of the fact that the United Nations has done a good deal to resolve 
conflicts in the troubled postwar world, there is much disappointment that it 
has inot been more effective, and that it has developed serious weaknesses in 
its operation. There are two such weaknesses that are everywhere recognized. 
One is the veto power in the Security Council, and the other is the lack of any 
police force to back up the decisions that are made. The people generally want 
something done about both of these matters. So impatient have some people 
become that they have organized themselves to promote world federation, or 
other form of world government, either through the United Nations or inde 
pendent of it. The fact that such efforts seem to some of us to be hopeless in our 
time does not deter these people from pursuing the idea with a good deal of 
zeal and determination. Resolutions along this line have been adopted by a 
number of State legislatures and such resolutions have been introduced into the 
Congress of the United States. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 proposes a step toward remedying both of 
the principal weaknesses of the United Nations—toward breaking the bottle- 
neck of the veto in case of aggression, and toward the use of collective force 
‘in the suppression of aggression” under the direction of the United Nations.. 
This is in complete harmony with the purposes of the United Nations Charter 
and in furtherance of them. 

The Charter provides methods for specific action with respect to “threats to 
the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression.” But these methods 
are all centered in the Security Council. The Charter in its statement of 
purposes, of principles, and of other substantive provisions recognizes and 
authorizes the use of military force after all conciliatory measures have been 
exhausted. 

Because of the abuse of the veto power, however, the Security Council cannot 
act to carry out these purposes or pursue these methods prescribed in the 
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Charter. The Thomas-Douglas resolution proposes a supplementary conven- 
tion, under section 51 of the Charter, that will give the General Assembly, 
including three of the so-called Big Five powers, the power to determine the 
aggressor, in case of attack, and to take steps to aid the victim with armed force. 
This would be a long step toward making the United Nations effective. It would 
strengthen that organization at precisely the points where it is weakest. This 
would give the fifty-odd small member nations more voice and greater assurance 
of aid in case of attack. 

There is no doubt in my mind that public opinion would overwhelmingly 
support this or any other measure to break the veto deadlock and to create an 
effective way for the nations to assist the victim of aggression with armed 
force. This sentiment has not always existed. Before Pearl Harbor it did not 
exist. The question as to the use of international police force was debated 
for decades in this country. The use of such force against aggressor nations to 
preserve world order was for a time widely held to be somehow different from the 
use of police force to preserve order within nations and States. 

Such sentiment is now weak. For people generally have come to realize 
that the problem is much the same everywhere in governmental subdivisions 
of whatever size or nature. And all human experience supports this conclu- 
sion. No successful effort in the preservation of order has ever succeeded with- 
out police force. There have been for hundreds of years proposals and efforts 
made to provide international systems of law and order—from the time of Henri 
of Navarre in the sixteenth century to now. Plans have been proposed by Wil- 
liam Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Immanuel Kant, and others, all recognizing 
the necessity for force to carry them out. 

Perhaps no better statement of the historical situation has ever been made 
than that by the League To Enforce Peace, sponsored by such distinguished 
Americans as William H. Taft, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard University, about 40 years ago. A few sentences 
from the preamble of the document creating this league should be quoted: 

“Throughout 5,000 vears of recorded history, peace, here and there established, 
has been kept, and its area has been widened, in one way only. Individuals have 
combined their efforts to suppress violence in the local community. Communi- 
ties have cooperated to maintain the authoritative state and to preserve peace 
within its borders. States have formed leagues or confederations or have oth- 
erwise cooperated to establish peace among themselves. Always peace has 
been made and kept, when made and kept at all, by the superior power of superior 
numbers acting in unity for the common good.” 

Among the measures that this league declared would have to be used by the 
nations to preserve peace is the following: 

“The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both their economic and 
military forces against any one of their number that goes to war, or commits 
acts of hostility against another of the signatories.” 

The wisdom of President Taft and the other distinguished Americans is now 
generally recognized and the statement of President Theodore Roosevelt that 
any world organization must have the power to prevent war “by force, if neces- 
sary,” is generally supported. It is now realized that the great weakness of 
the League of Nations, although the use of force was authorized as a final meas- 
ure, lay in the fact that such authority was never implemented and the League 
was never able to enforce any decision it made. The United Nations is in that 
same situation today. It would be hard to conceive of a more significant step 
that could be taken than that proposed in the resolution. 

One other feature of the resolution appeals to me. That is the practicality 
of taking the step and achieving something by it. To amend the United Na- 
tions Charter, or to implement it by agreement in the way provided in the Char- 
ter, seems perfectly hopeless now. According to the procedure outlined in the 
resolution, although Russia in the light of her record would hardly be expected 
to become a signatory to such a convention, the convention would be legal and 
binding upon those nations which signed it. This would be progress. As pointed 
out by the sponsors of the resolution, it would not be a regional undertaking 
and would be open to all member nations. It would be a significant step, even 
without Russia and her satellites, toward the important objectives which have 
been mentioned. 

The procedure outlined in the resolution seems to me to provide a hopeful, 
practical approach toward a much desired end. 
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II. STATEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF SENATH CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


MANDEVILLE, JAMAICA, BRITISH WEST INDIES, March 2, 1950. 
Senator ELsmrt D. THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Deak SENATOR THOMAS: May I take the liberty of telling you how much I 
hope for the endorsement of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, on which you 
have been conducting hearings. I wish I might have been in Washington to 
hear the testimony, and, if possible, to have presented my own views. I should 
be most grateful if you could bring to the attention of your subcommittee om 
UN Charter revision of my endorsement of the resolution and the enclosed 
article I wrote for the Nation on the need for a world-government policy for 
a States. It covers much of the ground on which evidence has been 

eard. 

This brings you my respects and most cordial greetings. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND SwINa. 


{From the Nation, February 18, 1950] 
PRESCRIPTION FOR SURVIVAL 
(By Raymond Swing) 


What is the greatest revolution of our times? If this questioin were to be 
put to persons ranging from occupants of the White House to the humblest 
American it is doubtful that the same answer would always be reecived, or 
indeed, in most cases, the right one. Even if it were explained that by “greatest” 
was meant the one affecting the most people most profoundly, the correct answer 
might still not be obtained. For the revolution I thinking of is not the one in 
science that produced atomic fission; that is only part of it. It is the revolution 
caused by the fact. that there no longer exists effective primary military defense 
of civilian populations and areas a gainst destruction from a foreign enemy. 
There remains only a secondary kind of defense in the possession of vast powers 
of destruction. This can inspire fear in a possible aggressor and so deter him 
from an attack, or it can damage him if he attacks and reduce his power to 
destroy. But inspiring fear is at best only indirect defense. The revolution 
is that even a strong nation, once attacked, has no physical defence against 
partial destruction. With the development of present-day superweapons the 
‘ability of weak nations to destroy is enormously increased. Strength, in the 
full past meaning of the word, is no more. What remains is only the strength 
to destroy ; there is little of the strength to preserve and protect, which obviously 
has been the bulwark of civilization. 

The industrial revolution can hardly have been more far reaching, for this 
new revolution has swept away all the accumulated tradition and wisdom in the 
are of conducting international relations on which nations have relied for 
security. Heretofore the art of statesmanship has consisted in creating and 
directing power for the safety and well-being of peoples, in seeking to shield 
countries and their inhabitants from harm. ‘Now that there is no safety, the 
art is ineffective. All great nations are trying today to protect their nationals 
by practices applicable to conditions that no longer exist. It is as inane as 
it would be to go on firing guns that all of a sudden had begun to shoot back- 
ward. Unable to prevent destruction, statesmanship is simply making an effort 
to influence the area and intensity of destruction. It is trying to do this 
by increasing the means of destruction, which is to betray its full and horrible 
helplessness. 

The decision to proceed with the construction of the hydrogen bomb carries 
the folly of present thinking about defense close to suicide. If fear is to be 
man’s defense, the fear must be magnified to the greatest possible extent. That 
is to say that the greater the fear the greater the safety, another way of saying 
that the greater the danger the greater the safety. The decision is based on 
the presumption that if America is attacked it can destroy more of the enemy 
with the hydrogen bomb than the enemy can destroy of America. But this is an 
exercise in fantasy. Who can say how many countries will ultimately be making 
the hydrogen bomb? Surely if America can make it, Russia can. Perhaps the 
only possible, if farfetched, justification for making it is that the sheer madness 
of it will shock the world—America included—into sanity. But sanity demands 
first of all the recognition of the revolution through which military power is 
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taking us. Statesmanship has arrived at a dead end. At the moment there is 
no promise that civilization will be redeemed from man’s social incompetence 
before it is destroyed by his scientific competence. 

Partial recognition of the revolution is behind the campaign to resume the 
effort to establish a supranational control of atomic energy. President Truman 
was urged not to sanction work on the hydrogen bomb before an attempt was 
made to reopen negotiations for atomic control. He did not himself launch a 
new attempt, a fact that as long as history is read may be held against his Nation 
as an unparalleled delinquency. But in announcing the decision to make the 
hydrogen bomb he did say that work on atomic weapons was to proceed “until a 
satisfactory plan for the international control of atomic energy is conceived.” 
Not having done the sane thing, he nevertheless prescribed the shock treatment 
to bring the world back to sanity. 

But it must be doubted whether the world, America included, can or will be 
shocked into sanity. Most Americans—and surely President Truman—believe 
that the reason there is not now international control of atomic energy is that 
the Soviet Union rejected the Baruch plan. Consequently the shock treatment, 
as Americans will read the diagnosis. will only work if Russia suddenly becomes 
sane. But if sanity consists in facing up to the whole revolution—not simply the 
atomic chapter of it—it will not be enough for Russia to be shocked. The United 
States Government has no present intention to establish a new order of states- 
manship that rules out reliance on military power for national defense. And un- 
til the American people offer to make this contribution to security, the reign of 
sanity cannot begin. 

The Truman administration, and most Americans, have believed until quite 
recently that the only road to peace lay in Russian acceptance of the Baruch 
plan. That act was to be the test of grace; without it agreement was worthless. 
Yet once America lost the monopoly of making atomic explosives on an industrial 
basis, the Baruch plan became as obsolete as the Hiroshima bomb. For the plan 
was based on our having something no one else had, which we would surrender 
to a world authority only after Russia had paid us with far-reaching guaranties. 
Russia was the inferior, America the superior. In a narrow sense it is true 
that there is no international control now because Russia rejected the Baruch 
plan. But it is obvious that Rusia refused to accept international control be- 
eause it did not relish the inferior status assigned to it by the Baruch plan and, 
being confident it soon would have the bomb, knew it did not need to. If there is 
to be international control there must be a new proposal, to be negotiated by 
equals in the terms and spirit of equality. It may be of some small comfort that 
President Truman in his statement of January 31 did not say again that the. 
Russians must accept the Baruch plan. He said only that there must be “a satis- 
factory plan.” This appears to leave room for new negotiations. But the hydro- 
gen-bomb anouncement also appears to have sealed off this room. If the Russians 
were not to be pressured into acecpting the Baruch plan, they are not likely to be 
pressured into anything by the hydrogen bomb. They are sure to believe that, 
if it can be made, they can make it. So it must be questioned whether there is 
anything to the shock therapy in international relations. And if there is doubt 
about it, it was the height of madness to use it. 

One difficulty created by the cold war is that it makes everything America 
does right and unquestionable for Americans and everything Russia does wrong 
and indefensible. So even though America is a free country, the process of ex- 
amination and reason is dangerously impaired. Some detachment is required 
to see that the issue is not whether Russia will accept the Baruch plan or one 
like it. This plan was no more than a beginning of acknowledging the revolution 
which has taken place. It was no more than a sector of it, a vivid and novel one, 
so fresh and stirring that it might electrify minds wearied by the war. The 
revolution is that the whole fabric by which civilization enjoyed any safety has 
gone. This safety is not restored by abolishing atomic weapons. All the weapons 
of the last war remain, plus rockets and bacteriological and other destructive de. 
vices still undealt with. Japan and Germany can testify that even the destruc- 
tion accomplished by weapons invented and put into mass production years ago 
has made primary military defense a myth. But Americans are not officially 
dedicated to controlling these weapons. They are concerned with the creation 
of still more military power as the chief means of making themselves safe. 
They admit that the atomic bomb endangers this policy; the Baruch plan ex- 
presses this admission. But the assumption remains that, once atomic energy 
is controlled, no further heed need be paid to the revolution produced by 
modern military power. So they go on being absorbed by the cold war, the power 
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rivalry continues as the chief motive of foreign relations, and the Baruch plan 
itself has degenerated into being nothing more than a move in the cold war. 
Indeed, the hydrogen bomb now becomes the most sensational of all moves in 
that war. Thus Americans are resigned to the fact that the Baruch plan has 
not led them to a plateau of new and sane statesmanship. 

Let it be admitted that progress toward this plateau has been made difficult 
by the Russians. It was they who first regarded the Baruch plan as a move in 
the cold war, and they certainly were wantonly reckless in not finding in it the 
ideas, if not the program, for ultimate accord. They have stuck grimly to 
faith in national sovereignty—the concept above all others that the revolution 
in military might has made untenable—and have allowed themselves only the 
most gingerly approach toward accepting international inspection. But so long 
as the Russians were assigned to an inferior level they could hardly be expected 
to take the lead in propounding ideas still more superior to the supranational 
control of atomic energy. ‘The Russians, having come last on the stage of social 
¢ivilization, and having done so only after open war with the democracies at 
the close of World War I, may still be unsure of themselves, but they are doubly 
unsure of their opponents. They have indeed been sly, skeptical, and unfail- 
ingly untrusting. Even so, they have not been as inflexible in the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the UN as is the general impression in America. They 
have made veiled concessions, even if they have not taken the lead in breaking 
ground with new ideas. Had they been approached directly in the first place, as 
equals in two-power negotiations and, had America shown any interest in dis- 
cussing terms for preventing the cold war, it seems probable that progress 
might have been made. Secretary Stimson before his resignation warned the 
Truman administration that any other approach, and certainly that of discussion 
by many governments, was bound to fail. 

Unless the rest of the world is in earnest about abandoning military power 
as the basis of national policy, the Russians cannot be expected to believe it 
will do so. Obviously they do not believe it, and will not until the rest of the 
world gives convincing proof of its desire for a new dispensation to replace 
the reign of national military power. In other words, the failure of statemanship 
to grapple with the problems raised by the revolution military power cannot 
be blamed solely or first on the Russians. It would be exhilarating indeed if 
they should now turn into crusaders for world law and the replacement of 
armies and bombs by courts and police. That would vastly simplify the problem 
of averting war. But is it the American case that since the Russians are not 
more enlightened than we, there must be hydrogen bombs and all the pre- 
eccupation with amassing destructive power to use against them? 

The real question to be answered is whether Americans have faced up to the 
revolution in military power and drawn basic conclusions from it. It will 
not do to answer that they did so in making the Baruch proposal; that was not 
enough, as Mr. Baruch himself indicated in introducing it, when he said that 
all weapons of mass production would ultimately have to be controlled. Now 
that the Russians can make atomic explosives we no longer hold a one-sided 
advantage, and it should be clear to us that the whole problem of power must 
‘be dealt with. We should ask the Russians, the British, and all others wield- 
ing power to join us in evolving a system of international relations that does 
not permit the creation and use of military power for national purposes. We 
must be prepared to surrender our own right to military power and invest in- 
stead in a supranational authority that will apply international control to all 
the major weapons. We must do this before it is too late if Americans are to 
have safety from destruction. The only way to make Americans safe is to 
assure all others the same safety. This, of course, is the opposite of what 
President Truman has done in authorizing the hydrogen bomb. 

Such an objective does not rule out international control of atomic weapons 
as an immediate subject for negotiation. Negotiations might well start with this, 
but they will fail if it is not made clear that the entire field of military power 
is to be covered and a revolutional system of international relations worked 
out. Naturally they must be accompanied by an armistice in the cold war 
and an announced willingness to settle its outstanding issues by the only device 
of statesmanship, accommodation and mutual concessions. The proposal must 
be set forth on the most complex, far-reaching, and portentous negotiations that 
ever took place. We should have to expect—and indeed should desire—the 
parliamentary type of opposition and strategy in such negotiations, and since 
the UN Charter would have to be revised, that is the routine way of arriving 
at the end result. But it can and should be known to all, and in time believed 
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by all, that the United States for its part is ready to go the whole way to avert 
war, and is not seeking merely to put Russian in the wrong. 

The test to be applied to any system now advocated for world relationships 
is whether it takes full account of the revolution in military power. The 
Baruch plan did not, being only the limitation of a single type of weapon. 
The United Nations as now constituted has neither power nor control over 
national power. Proponents of the Atlantic Union, a partial world federation 
that excludes Russia until certain internal political standards are met, still 
rely on military power for security. In fact, they use much the same logic as 
those who want the hydrogen bomb when they say the federation would be 
so strong that Russia would never dare attack it. They disregarded the 
revolution which prevents any nation, and even a partial world federation 
of nations, from providing physical protection for its citizens in the event of war. 
All such plans rest for security on the now dominant thesis that the greater 
the danger the greater the safety. 

Any proposal for the control of military weapons that does not include the 
Soviet Union at the outset is a proposal to amass power against Russia. It may 
insure tremendous destruction in Russia if war comes, but it cannot prevent 
tremendous destruction by Russia. <A proposal that leaves Russia out cannot 
guarantee to avert the destruction of civilization but rather brings it nearer by 
relying for safety on fear and the means of wrecking devastation. It leaves 
out of account the revolution in the nature of power. 

The program of a limited world federation offered by the United World 
Federalists meets the test of taking the revolution into account. It is not 
concerned with internal affairs in any country, but solely with finding a way to 
place world security under super-national authority. The program is not more 
drastic than the Baruch plan; it simply is more comprehensive, and it should be 
presented as being no more than the Baruch plan carried to its logical conclusion 
and provided with legislature, courts, and enforcing and inspecting powers. True, 
a fool-proof police system that at a stroke will be able to suppress all modern 
weapons is not possible. But the success of any government—of world govern- 
ment, too—is in the spirit in which it operates, not in its capacity to coerce great 
sections of the human race. Unless men want peace and want it enough to 
delete from national sovereignty the right to possess military force and use it 
against nations, they will get world war III with all its dire consequences. The 
technical difficulties of a world government are sure to be great, but they are 
not the chief difficulty—that is to arouse and maintain the world will to 
establish it. Once a world government is willed with sufficient faith, the technical 
difficulties will be found capable of solution. The lack of will is not confined to 
Russia. And the only contribution the United States can make to overcome 
this difficulty is to clarify its own will and proclaim it. 

The proposal to strengthen the United Nations into a limited world federation 
has already been widely debated, and the present Congress has before it resolu- 
tions calling on the administration to take the lead in seeking amendment of 
the UN Charter to this end. The chief resistance to the proposal comes from 
those who consider the whole idea, however attractive, utterly beyond reach, 
the Russians being what they are. One of the lamentable results of the cold war 
is that it has made us accept our own propaganda without further thought. 
We ourselves have been changed by the cold war beyond recognition, being now, 
for instance, a supermilitary nation with a pathological obsession about political 
conformity. Similarly the Soviet Union has been altered by the cold war, even 
though it will be impossible for those fed on cold-war propaganda to realize that 
what we see is not the Russia that might be. What Russia or the United States 
would be like in a world of security in which rivalry for military power had 
ended is indeed exhilarating to contemplate. But if Americans are to wait for 
the Russians to purify the air of the world for them, they will wait in vain. It 
does not appear to be the Russian destiny to lead mankind, Americans included, 
to what Bishop Oldham has called the New Jerusalem of world law. But might 
it not be the American destiny? Is this not the real issue before the American 
people? Will they assume the moral leadership of the world? Will they first 
clarify their desire for a world of law and then crusade to convert other nations? 
It can come no other way. It cannot be produced by sullen diplomatic gestures, 
by stern measures to “contain” communism, or, heaven knows, by proclaiming 
the search for an explosion that can expunge the whole of Moscow in a flash. All 
these doings show the dead end to which statesmanship has come. 

A new road must be opened, and the very opening of it will help clear the air. 
If the United States should make the achievement of a limited world government 
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the objective of its foreign policy and take all possible steps to insure American 
entry into such a system, if it should seek the rebuilding of the United Nations 
to this end and announce its desire to be done with cold war and the rivalry 
based on military power, that initiative would put oxygen into the exhausted air 
of international misunderstanding. This is not to say that all that is needed is 
American conversion and leadership. There will be needed wisdom, patience, 
persuasive eloquence, good will, and, naturally, the equal desire of the rest of 
the world to live in safety and the faith of the rest of the world that it can do 
so. But all America has to offer is itself. As yet no such offer has been made. 

J. Alvarez del Vayo in his recent autobiography twitted American liberals for 
having merely ideals and no policy, referring specifically to the campaign for a 
world government. But probably the only policy within human capacity able to 
break the tensions of the power struggle and produce the détente in which 
international reason can operate is this of America enlisting the world in the 
effort to construct a new regime of law. All policies that stop short of that, 
ignoring the revolution in military power, serve only to invite the destruction 
which that revolution has brought so near. 

One can, of course, argue that even if America takes the lead, adopts a world- 
government policy, obtains revision of the UN Charter, and convinces part of 
the world of the need for world law, the program may fail because the Russians 
may reject it. Hence, one may say,-the effort:is not worth making. But to say 
that is to declare that we are absolved from seeking safety for ourselves and all 
mankind since we have no advance assurance that the Russians will match us in 
morality and wisdom. If that is what we have come to, the hydrogen bomb may 
well be our measure as a moral people. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW- 
CIO) 


At its twelfth national convention which was held at Milwaukee in July 1949, 
the United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(OAW-CIO) adopted a foreign-policy resolution which contained the following 
paragraph: 

“We hold that the United Nations offers the best immediate hope and mech- 
anism for the establishment of groundwork agreement and the rule of conduct 
which must ultimately be forged into world government.” 

In line with that resolution, UAW-CIO strongly supports the World Federa- 
tion Resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, sponsored by 111 Members of 
the House and 22 Members of the Senate. 

We recognize that in discussing the direction in which we want the United 
Nations to develop there is real danger of diverting attention and support from 
the existing organization. We regard the United Nations as an indispensable 
bridgehead which must be defended and, when possible, expanded. Those of 
us who are concerned with the future of American foreign policy must frame 
our statements of objective in terms which leave no doubt of our determination 
to support and defend the existing United Nations Organization. We feel that 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 is so written. 

It is our judgment that the first step which can usefully and constructively 
be taken toward world government is the declaration of policy contemplated by 
the world federation resolution. That declaration of policy will, in effect, 
be an offer to the world. It will be a notice that, on the condition of reciprocity, 
the United States is prepared to make a sufficient deposit of sovereignty in the 
United Nations to make the United Nations capable of maintaining peace and 
preventing aggression. 

Once this offer is made, it must be interpreted through official as well as 
private channels to the peoples of the world and to their governments. The 
goal must be to secure the participation of all the nations of the world. We 
feel that the offer would be invalidated and that its moral force would be greatly 
lessened if it were to be accompanied by a statement of the measures to be taken 
should certain nations reject the offer and decline to participate in the neces- 
sary revision of the United Nations Charter. We submit, moreover, that the 
time to formally and publicly consider such measures is after the offer has been 
made, not now. This being the case, the UAW-CIO would, at this time, oppose 
any proposal to proceed with a partial federation before the United States has 
either stated or attempted to secure international support for the objective of a 
world federation of universal membership. For this reason we do not endorse 
the Atlantic Union resolution. 
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It is of the utmost importance that liberal organizations, in combination with 
the American labor movement, interest themselves increasingly in foreign policy. 
No American worker and no liberal can afford to be indifferent to the direction 
in which American foreign policy develops, The present drive for world govern- 
ment might conceivably develop in such a manner as to be destructive to the 
United Nations and to the hope of peace. There is Just one guaranty that this 
will not happen. That guaranty is in the vigorous and active participation of 
conscientious Americans in and out of Congress, in and out of Government. 

This Nation must have a positive, constructive, and dynamic program to offer 
the weary and frightened peoples of the world. Anticommunism and military 
preparedness are not enough. We must find a great idea which common people 
everywhere can associate with their hopes and aspirations. World government 
is such an idea. 





STATEMENT OF JERRY VOORHIS 


A short time ago the head of the Government of the United States announced 
that this country would proceed to the manufacture of hydrogen bombs. It was 
solemnly stated that the United States was embarking upon this course in order 
that this country might employ such a weapon in the preservation of peace. 
Every American citizen believes that statement—believes that the only purpose 
of this country is indeed to preserve the peace. 

But it is not as simple as that and for reasons made plain by a moment’s 
thought, the decision of this country to make hydrogen bombs is necessarily 
fraught with a terrifying significance for the very life of mankind on this earth. 

We know that man has existed on the world for only a second of time as God 
reckons it. We know that other forms of life on this, and probably on other 
planets, have perished and utterly disappeared. And while we confidently believe 
man to be God’s greatest and highest work, there is no logical reason to suppose 
that he too may not one day disappear. 

If he does it will be by his own hand. Unless the present drift of history is 
changed, we face the very real possibility that that very thing will happen. 

We know too that those who told the American people there was or ever 
could be a “secret” to the atomic bomb were wrong—terribly and tragically 
wrong. We know that science is one body of knowledge and experience and 
that if one nation can make hydrogen bombs, other nations can and will do so 
too. Indeed one of the reasons it was decided that this Nation should manu- 
facture hydrogen bombs was because of the belief that Russia would do so in 
her quest for power and domination. 

As long as nations possess the unlimited right to create armaments and 
weapons at will there is only one possible result and consequence. A war will 
be fought and it will be fought with the most frightful weapons it has been 
possible to devise up to that time. And both sides will almost certainly possess 
those weapons. We are told there is no foreseeable limit to the destructive power 
of the hydrogen bomb. 

The road we are now traveling is the road of an armament race without any 
limitations whatsoever; an armament race to see who can first harness the life- 
giving warmth of the sun and the beauty of the stars into an engine for the 
obliteration of human life. It is a race to construct weapons which cannot be 
employed against opposing armies but only against civilian populations. 

The results of such an armament race the scientists have told us; they have 
told this committee. They have told us there is, and probably can be, no defense 
against these weapons. 

We are in a race the ultimate and logical conclusion of which can, with only 
a little exaggeration, be described as following: It is a race to see whether, when 
the- world is rendered unfit for human habitation, Russia or the United States 
will have the very questionable glory of having accomplished that purpose. I 
suppose the nation which does accomplish it will have preserved its “sovereignty”’ 
and will have “‘won” the war. 

It will have lost most of its people, the habitability of the most vital sections 
of its country; more than all else it will have lost its soul. 

It is impossible to escape the awful impact of the words of Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann who wrote on February 10 as follows: 

“The United States, as the first to make an atomic bomb, the first to use an 
atomic bomb, the first to declare that it will make the hydrogen bomb, has a 
peculiar and unavoidable and most solemn moral obligation to mankind. 
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“There is no way the American people can divest themselves of the duty to 
search for a decent and an honorable alternative to a war of extermination. 

“They cannot sit down, fold their hands across their stomachs, saying they have 
reached the limits of their wisdom, and that there is nothing more they can do 
except to make more and bigger bombs. 

“The day we did that would mark the death of the American spirit. 

“Though our cities escaped destruction and our bodies remained alive, we 
should have renounced our hopes, resigned our role, surrendered in the battle. 

‘“‘Whether we won or lost the race of armaments, we should have lost the 
struggle for men’s souls, and.the right to their trust and their faith. 

‘To such depths of inertia and spiritual decay and intellectual defeatism we 
eerie not sunk, and no one can push us into those depths, while we are alive and 

cking. 

“This Nation has a destiny which is not yet fulfilled. Our people will not shrink 
from the labor of thought and the searching of their own souls which their awful 
responsibility demands.” 

_ I believe Mr. Lippmann is right. I do not believe we will shrink from our 
awful responsibility. 

It is against such a back drop that this committee of distinguished Senators 
of the United States is called upon to consider three resolutions upon the disposi- 
tion of which the very chance of the continuance of human life upon this earth 
may very directly depend. 

For by the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 a first long step in dis- 
charging the inescapable responsibility of which Mr. Lippmann speaks would 
have been taken. That resolution would assert it to be the policy of the United 
States to so strengthen the United Nations as to transform it into a World 
Government with powers limited and defined but adequate to maintain and 
enforce peace among the nations. 

That resolution would set this Nation’s course along the most logical road for 
any nation to take which declares as we do that support of the United Nations is 
a keystone of its foreign policy. That resolution would set our Nation’s course 
along the only path whereby we can realize the purposes set forth in the Acheson- 
Lilienthal report on atomic energy control and the so-called Baruch plan presented 
by this country to the United Nations but blocked by the Russion veto. 

Above all, right at this time, when nations which would themselves use these 
frightful weapons to dominate mankind inevitably suspect us of that same pur- 
pose, such a declaration by the United States is the one way whereby we can gain 
that moral leadership in the world which must be in American hands if there is 
to be any hope of peace. By passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 we 
could, in the words of Walter Lippmann, gain the right to the trust and faith of 
men in other nations. 

The most desperate necessity of our time is for the United States to assert the 
moral leadership of which she is undoubtedly capable, but which she has not yet 
fully laid hold upon. No nation has ever or ever will dominate the lives of 
people by means of either military or economic power. The only answer to 
mankind’s present staggering problem will be moral force. It is well for us 
to recall that the moral law, the law of God if you will, operates today as inexor- 
ably as it did before the first atomic bomb was dropped. 

The only possible excuse—and even that excuse may be questionable—but the 
only possible excuse for setting in the world a bomb of unlimited destructive 
power is, in the words of the President, that we propose to use it to preserve peace. 
But the only way other nations will believe us when we say that and the only way 
we can prevent our action becoming a tremendously effective springboard for 
Communist propaganda is if we make absolutely plain our readiness to join with 
all other willing nations in merging our power with theirs and in creating a 
World Government capable of preserving peace and hence capable of preventing 
the use of such weapons except in the cause of peace. 

If America will solemnly state now that her purpose is to build the strength 
of the United Nations and the ability of all willing nations to enforce peace it 
will put a wholly different aspect upon our strength and power in the eyes of the 
rest of the world. 

It is both obvious and also idle to say that such a course will be difficult or 
that such an effort is new in the history of mankind. So is the atomic age new. 
So is the hydrogen bomb. 

In its lead editorial for February 5 the New York Times set forth with fearless 
eloquence the fact that but one course remains open to us if we would save our 
children’s chance for life. The Times said: 
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“The United States and its allies and associates have done the best they could, 
beginning with the ‘agreed declaration” of this country, Canada, and Britain in 
November 1945; continuing with the Moscow proposal of Britain, Russia, and 
the United States in December 1945, to set up a United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission; proceeding with the Baruch plan of June 1946; trying fruitlessly 
to get Russia to agree to international ownership and control as the only alter- 
natives to international death and destruction. The Russian counter-plan, rely- 
ing on inspection and promises, has never won votes in the United Nations 
Assembly outside the Soviet bloc. 

“We have done the best we could, but in nearly 4 years we have made no prcg- 
ress. Russia has succeeded in producing an atomic explosion of her own; we 
have apparently demonstrated, in laboratory experiments, the feasibility of an 
H-bomb; but we are no nearer taming the monsters we have created than we were 
in June 1946. The prospect is horrifying. Last Thursday it moved Senator 
McMahon, chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to propose ‘the 
immediate initiation of a moral crusade for peace,’ in which he, for one, was. 
ready to have our Government spend $10,000,000,000 a year for 5 years. He was: 
not dismissed as an idle dreamer— it seems to be realized that the choice now is: 
between noble dreams and ghastly nightmares. 

“Tt should be pointed out that Senator McMahon was in no childishly mgenuous: 
mood. There must first be ‘an effective program for international control of 
atomic energy.’ Peace will come no nearer and humanity will be no safer because 
kind words have been exchanged. Billions of dollars will not alone buy peace.. 
We need to be able to coerce the offender who breaks the peace; we are required 
by destiny to give guaranties that we ourselves will not so offend. . 

“We are compelled, in short, to accept the concept of a world government inso- 
far as atomic weapons are concerned—or, indeed, so far as any manifestation 
of scientific war is concerned. We in the United States have been prepared for 
that step since 1946. We have been the internationalists, the advocates of public 
ownership in a vast and critical field; the professed followers of Karl Marx have 
taken the parochial and reactionary view. This shrinking bubble of a world, this: 
little lump of dirt and water, has grown too tiny for such doctrines; the minute 
forms of life that a cosmic observer might call humanity can survive only if there 
is unity among them on this one essential; that they will not use the means now 
at their disposal to destroy each other. 

“The United States, going ahead with the H-bomb because in self-defense it 
must, nonetheless stands committed to peace and the survival of man and man’s 
civilization. This is what we have been, as Senator McMahon said, ‘whispering’ 
to the world. We must make our whisper a real ‘Voice of America.’ There is not 
too much time. We must invent a durable peace before someone invents a more 
powerful bomb.” 

Let me repeat that the Times stated in so many words, “We are compelled to 
accept the concept of world government insofar as atomic weapons are con- 
cerned—or indeed so far as any manifestation of scientific war is concerned.” 

Acceptance of that concept is precisely what would be done by the passage of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 

I am not here to tell the committee that I want a world government. As a 
matter of fact, Iam as concerned about some of the implications of world govern- 
ment as are some of the people who have come here to oppose these resolutions. 
I see the seriousness of the task of keeping the powers of such a world govern- 
ment within such bonds as would without much doubt at the beginning com- 
pass it. 

But I am much more concerned over what I am convinced the fate of mankind 
will be if we do not establish some sort of world government by the orderly proc- 
ess of amendment of the United Nations Charter. And, furthermore, I cannot 
escape the logic of this final, to me, clinching argument. The scope of government 
has all through history been reasonably commensurate with the power of weapons 
to destroy life. Each nation is a peace group, witgin itself, which up until a few 
years ago was reasonably capable of preventing weapons of destruction from 
blotting out its society. But on the day the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima mankind entered an era in which he is compelled to live with weapons 
of potentially universal destructive power—or to die at their hands. On that 
day at Hiroshima world government becdme inevitable. Either it will be estab- 
lished by conquest which will impose a dictatorship of force upon the peoples of 
the earth; or else it will be established in some such manner as Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56 contemplates and will issue into a democratically controlled 
government where powers can be defined and limited by the peoples and nations 
which carefully create it. That, Mr. Chairman, is the real choice before us. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa. 


We would like first to commend the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for 
giving thorough attention to this most important subject about which so many 
thoughtful people in our country are deeply concerned. The aims of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56 are high and so we trust are the sights of this com- 
mittee. 

In the following brief statement the peace and service committee of Friends’ 
General Conference hopes to convey to you their sincere convictions concerning 
the importance of the United Nations and the necessity of its development in 
time to a world federation which would have the authority to provide law in the 
world community. Endorsement of this resolution would indicate that this 
country is prepared to build for peace. It would seem now if one examines our 
budget, our newspapers and magazines and the emphasis on science for de- 
struction that this country was a leader in the strategy and techniques of not 
just war, but of annihilation. 

The people of this country as well as the people of Russia and of all coun- 
tries have a natural urge to survive. Let us mutually plan for that. 

The United Nations is the chief force holding the world together at this time. 
The foreign policy of our country should therefore be based on the aims and 
essential purposes of the world organization namely, peace, friendship and wel- 
fare. At this period, as at all times, strengthening the United Nations can best 
be accomplished through using it and never bypassing it. It is quite clear that 
only so can it develop and grow in authority for the world community. 

We believe that it is valuable for the United States to avow the sound political 
principles of world federation, that the world organization should be a govern- 
ment of limited and delegated powers. We need to show the peoples and the 
nations of the world that this is the intention of the United States. For this 
reason we believe the passage of this resolution would be a statesmanlike move 
for our country at this time. 

If we declare world federation to be our goal and if we are consistent with 
that plan, it means that we must make further use continuously of the agen- 
cies of the United Nations to carry out international efforts. The necessary pro- 
gram of expanding technical and economic development of underdeveloped 
areas should be administered through the United Nations as Senator Brien 
McMahon has pointed out in his most excellent speech of February 2 in the 
Senate. Such international enterprises give experience in international coopera- 
tion and also tend to build up the capacity for self-government and the ability 
to cooperate internationally. 

We believe firmly that universalism should be our aim and that all nations 
should be brought into the United Nations and that this could aid its development 
into a world federation. Since it is fundamentally true that peace is indi- 
visible those who now are dividing the world into collective defense blocs will 
find this divisive process an unsound approach to the establishment of a frame- 
work for peace. For these reasons we oppose the Atlantic Union proposal as a 
divisive military coalition, and furthermore a restricted federation within the 
United Nations would contribute perhaps fatally to its dissolution. 

The atomic power diplomacy which the United States has been pressing and 
demonstrating since August 6, 1945, seems clearly in the opposite direction from 
the principles contained in the Charter of the United Nations and in the Atlantic 
Charter. The atomic bomb is a weapon not of defense but of the extermination 
of populations. It is a betrayal of all standards of morality. It represents 
bankruptcy in statesmanship. The global plan of using our taxpayers billions 
for “general economic aid and help to all countries including Russia”, suggested 
by Senator McMahon, stands out clearly as the road to sanity and even to se- 
curity. It is a logical answer to the needs of depressed peoples. The use of 
atomic energy for peace would “generate universal material progress and a 
universal cooperative spirit”. 

The aims of this Resolution®56, which your committee is considering, depend 
upon this universal cooperative spirit and its development is our first business. 
President Romulo of the General Assembly said at the dedication exercises on 
October 24, 1949, that good will was the real cornerstone of the United Nations. 
Good will is surely the basis of understanding and progress. It is necessary for 
the development of the world organization. 

In proclaiming that world federation is our goal we indicate the true political 
principles for a framework for peace. We believe that it is the only type of 
oll cea aie organization that can assure us disarmament, a prerequisite of 

ace, 
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We hold that all human beings are citizens of this world and that they require 
law for their peace and order. Federation is the principle by which peoples 
can unite under one government without impairing their local autonomy. It 
preserves the whole without destroying its parts. This Nation, to its honor, was 
the first to implement this principle with a federal government. As the North 
Carolina resolution of March 13, 1941, states, “Federation vitalizes all nations 
by endowing them with security and freedom to develop their respective cultures 
without menace of foreign domination.” The present world community needs 
this same principle implemented though many now as formerly do not under- 
stand the decision that has to be made. We should realize that two World Wars 
indicate that nationalism cannot preserve our security or the peace of the 
world in spite of article 51. The United Nations is the existing cooperative 
instrument for peace. An understanding of its spirit is necessary in order to 
permit it to develop. We earnestly believe that the urgent hope of all pepoles 
is for strengthening of the United Nations that it may become a world federa- 
tion “with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent 
ageression through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world 
law.” 

First there must be the will to peace, then the understanding of its essential 
institution—world federation. 

Submitted for Friends’ General Conference by— 

Mrs. EDWARD MORRIS JONES, 
Chairman, Peace and Service Committee. 





STATEMENT OF CasSS CANFIELD, VICE PRESIDENT OF UNITED WORLD NEDERSTISTS 
AND CHAIRMAN OF HARPER & BROS., PUBLISHERS 


I take it that the Thomas subcommittee is mainly concerned in finding the 
most effective approach to the achievement of world peace. 

I submit that the way not to proceed is permanently to divide the world 
into two opposing camps. Mr. Hoovers’ proposal for a UN without the Soviet 
Union is dangerous. So is, I believe, a federation of nations designed to exclude 
the Soviet Union and her satellites. Finally, an Atlantic union of democracies 
would not only eliminate Russia but also countries like India and others, par- 
ticularly in southeast Asia, whose support and cooperation are greatly needed 
by the United States. 

I submit that the only statesmanlike approach to the problem of international 
federation is to plan it on a world-wide basis. This country should initiate at 
once steps to revise the UN Charter so that the UN will become, in effect, a 
world government with power limited but adequate to keep the peace. Should the 
Soviet Union block actual amendment of the Charter, we can then take steps to 
initiate the formation of a federation within the UN consisting of all nations 
willing to join. The invitation to Russia to become a member should remain 
open, on the basis of her accepting the necessary safeguards that would have to 
be imposed on all member nations. 

I cannot say that I am hopeful that Russia would join a world federation at 
this time. Nevertheless, and in spite of the present necessity of maintaining our 
defensive armament, I think it most important that continuous efforts be made 
to establish a world government rather than take steps likely to aggravate and 
make permanent the cleavage now existing between the east and the west. 


JUNE 1950. 


CoMMITTEE ON WORLD PEACE OF THE WESTERN NorRTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH 


Mount Ary, N. C., June 1, 1950. 
Senator ELBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am secretary of the committee on world peace of the 
western North Carolina ‘conference of the Methodist Church. I appreciate this 
opportunity of placing before your committee the following information in sup- 
port of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 
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(Excerpts from The Methodist Church and War and Peace as adopted by the 
general conference of the Methodist Church at its last meeting, May 7, 1948, in 
Boston, Mass.; par. 025 of the 1948 Discipline of the Methodist Church :) 

“We commend to the churches wider study of the structure of the United 
Nations organization, confidence in its potential usefulness, and the under- 
girding of its delegates, with prayer and moral support of their efforts to create 
a functioning international organization for peace and justice. 

“Believing that permanent peace requires the taking of steps toward a federated 
form of world government, we look beyond the United Nations organization to 
the development of world government through a more effective use of the 
machinery now available. A world of absolute national sovereignties competing 
with one another leads inevitably to tension and conflict.” 

(Excerpts from the report of the committee on world peace adopted by the 
western North Carolina conference of the Methodist Church at its last meeting, 
September 24, 1949, at Winston-Salem, N. C.; p. 143 of the Conference Journal :) 

“The time is ripe for all lovers of peace to encourage continued open discussions 
between the disagreeing nations. So long as the avenue of debate and discussion 
is open, there is the possibility of peaceful settlement of present difficulties, and 
the eventual development of a world government. Let us as a church, and as 
individuals, urge the exploration of every possible means of securing world 
government that the petty differences of nationalism may die the proper death. 

“We believe in the United Nations. We realize its limitations and its weakness 
under the United Nations Charter as it now is. We affirm our conviction that 
unilateral policies and actions in international affairs endanger world peace. 
We urge the development of the United Nations so that it can establish world 
order under law. : 

“We believe our general conference has with sound wisdom declared, ‘When 
nations rely primarily on military force both the spiritual and economic founda- 
tions of peace are undermined.’ The burden of maintaining armaments can 
only be relieved when conditions of world law replace the present situation of 
international anarchy.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

OscarR K. MERRITT. 


III. STATEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 57 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1950. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR: I regret that I shall be away from Washington on Wednesday 
and unable, therefore, to participate in the hearing on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 57 before the subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
shall appreciate your making my views known to the committee. 

As a cosponsor of the Atlantic Union resolution, I believe that action by the 
President in inviting the North Atlantic nations to send delegates to a confer- 
ence to explore the possibilities of a federal union within the framework of the 
United Nations would have a most wholesome effect on world hopes for peace 
while laying the groundwork of a future development of historic signifieance. 

Such an exploration of the possibilities of federal union among the nations 
of the Atlantic community, who have so much in common, would be timely. 
We are trying to solve our common problems through various agencies, includ- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty. It seems to me that we could well explore the pos- 
sibilities of a federal union of these nations involving the political, economic, 
military, and monetary matters which we have in common. 

Federal union, as best exemplified historically by the Thirteen Original Amer- 
ican States, offers a practical framework for these nations in the future. The 
proposed convention would not commit any of these nations to federal union, it 
would simply provide an opportunity for discussion of our common problems 
in the light of a most heartening suggestion for their solution. World peace 
and justice, based on unity and law, would be the objeetives, just as they are 
the underlying objectives of the United Nations. . 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp J. THyE, United States Senate. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR ATLANTIC UNION 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Hale Boggs, of Louisiana, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, February 13, 1950 


Mr. Boaas of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the growing movement for a union of 
Atlantic democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact is less than 1 
year old. It announced its formation on March 15, 1949, and then embarked 
upon all-out support for the pact. On July 26, 5 days after the pact was ratified, 
the Atlantic Union resolution—H. R. 107-111 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 
57—was introduced into the House and Senate. 

This resolution, as former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts has said, 
“offers a minimum of commitment with a maximum of hope.” It provides in its 
resolving clause: 

“That the President is requested to invite the democracies which sponsored 
the North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates, representing their principal polit- 
ical parties, to meet this year with delegates of the United States in a federal 
convention to explore how far their peoples, and the peoples of such other democ- 
racies as the convention may invite to send delegates, can apply among them, 
within the framework of the United Nations, the principle of free federal union.” 

This resolution is now before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Hearings 
on it by a subcomittce of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee are scheduled 
for early February. 

Since the introduction of this resolution the Atlantic Union Committee has 
grown both in size and importance. Headed by Justice Roberts, former Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, and former Under Secretary of State Will 
L. Clayton, it now includes more than 270 distinguished Americans from all 
sections of the country on its national council and has active chapters or com- 
munity leaders in every State. More and more thinking Americans are beginning 
to realize that its proposal offers the broadest and safest road to peace and pros- 
perity. 

The Atlantic Union Committee is endeavoring, as the resolution indicates, to 
bring about early exploration of the possibilities of federating the Atlantic democ- 
racies. It seeks no commitment other than to explore; any proposals for action 
which might develop from such exploration would be submitted to the Congress 
and the American people for full discussion and consideration. Any actual 
steps in federating with other democracies would require amendment of the 
Constitution. 

The practicality of this procedure has been underlined by two developments 
which occurred during 1949. The first of these was the adoption of the North 
Atlantic Pact, which furnishes a springboard for efforts by its parties to form 
an,Atlantic Union. Article 2 of the pact pledges them to contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly international relations by strength- 
ening their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which those institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions 
of stability and well-being and to encourage economic collaboration between any 
or all of them. 

The second development was the discovery that Russia can make atomic 
bombs. When American cities have become exposed to atomic attack, the Ameri- 
can people cannot afford to be content with small measures in their search for 
peace and security. They cannot afford to indulge in the tragic tendency of 
democracies to do too little and to do it too late. 

How far the Atlantic democracies will be willing to go in federating cannot be 
foreseen now, since that can be determined only when their leaders and experts 
in government meet to consider together the complex problems involved. At this 
stage, we can do no more than point to the experience of existing federal unions, 
the greatest of which is our United States. They have been built upon a division 
of powers, certain specified powers being granted to the Federal Government and 
the rest reserved to the local governments. Among those granted to the Federal 
Government have been the conduct of foreign relations and defense, regulation 
of trade and communications, and powers to issue currency, raiSe revenue, and 
grant citizenship. 

We can, furthermore, even at this stage, survey some of the consequences of 
successful creation of an Atlantic Union loosely comparable to the federal unions 
which have been established in the past. These are so far reaching as to indicate 
that the birth of the Atlantic Union would mark a turning point in history and 
make the second half of this century an era of peace and unprecedented prosperity: 
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Peace and security are foremost in all our minds today. The Atlantic Union at 
its creation would possess 80 percent of the world’s industrial capacity. Endowed 
with so vast a war potential and wide dispersion of territories, it would be too 
strong to be defeated in war. With or without atomic bombs, no aggressive 
government, and certainly not the cold-blooded Kremlin dictatorship, will under- 
take a world war unless it believes it can win. 

The Union would possess at its birth a world predominance of power. This 
predominance, moreover, would grow progressively as a result of two develop- 
ments. The first would be the rapid increase in the productive capacity of all 
the Union’s people resulting from economic integration. The second would be 
the expansion of the Union resulting from the voluntary accession of additional 
free peoples. Thus the security of the union would grow year by year and decade 
by decade, affording to all its peoples a prospect of enduring peace which does 
not appear attainable by the methods we have pursued thus far. 

The Union could be expected to establish a stable currency, and to create, at a 
relatively early date, one great economic area comprising more than 300,000,000 
consumers. Such a stable currency and decreasing fear of war would stimulate 
private investment by both Americans and Europeans on an unprecedented scale. 
Its huge economic area, free from barriers to trade, would permit within a market 
twice as large as the United States the full development of the mass production 
and specialization which have made our American standard of living so high. 

All the expected benefits of European integration would be multiplied many 
times in Atlantic integration covering a region which, unlike western Europe, 
would possess a balanced economy. These results would soon become evident in 
increasing productive capacity, rising standards of living, better business, more 
income, and more wealth. 

These economic advances, moreover, would make the burden of defense 
progressively easier to bear. For union would decrease defense costs not only 
in relation to income, but also in actual size. The inherent strength of the 
union would enable it to maintain security with a smaller military establish- 
ment than the total of those the democracies would need separately. To take 
one example, its navy would not need to be as large as the combined navies of 
‘the United States and Great Britain. At the same time unification of forces 
and command, standardization of weapons and equipment, and specialization 
of functions and of production would make its forces far more efficient than the 
combined national forces of the democracies could be. 

Such savings in defense costs, plus those resulting from elimination of United 
States Government aid to western Europe and of many thousands of officials 
engaged in functions which union would render unnecessary, could be expected 
to reduce the burden on the American taxpayer by billions of dollars. 

There is something else which Americans have proved that they prize more 
than either peace or prosperity. That is freedom. In the last 20 years the 
frontiers of freedom have drastically receded. In the last few months we have 
seen Communist despotism overrun the whole of China. 

Creation of the Atlantic Union would reverse this process and set in motion 
a progressive expansion of freedom. It would not only bring victory in the 
eold war, it would also wrest the initiative from Russia in the war of ideas 
and show up communism as the reactionary autocratic movement which it 
actually is. | 

Due to the magnetic attraction of the union’s security and prosperity, many 
peoples who had not maintained free institutions would hasten to establish them 
in order to become eligible for inclusion. Once these peoples were included, those 
institutions would presumably be guaranteed by the union government, as a 
republican form of government is guaranteed the States of our own country. 
Meanwhile the peoples of the dependent territories of the Atlantic democracies 
within the union would be developing self-government and evolving toward the 
the status of states or nations. 

To appreciate the importance of these developments, we must remember that 
about two-thirds of the peoples of the world now have close ties with the Atlantic 
democracies. Atlantic Union would strenthen these ties, not weaken them, 
since these peoples would rely more on the union for Security, markets, and 
industrial products than they do now on the democracies separately. Many of 
these peoples, notably those in South America, could be expected to seek to 
join the union at an early date. Others, hoping to join it eventually, would 
establish in the meantime some special relationship with the union government. 
In all of them and over the greater part of the earth, creation of the union would 
stimulate the expansion of freedom and the development of free institutions, 
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Supposing that we Americans prove to have wisdom and vision as our fore- 
fathers did, sufficient wisdom and vision to take this great forward step, what 
can we expect the world to look like a few years from now? There will be a 
union of free peoples, too strong to be crushed in war and growing progressively 
in strength, extent, and prosperity. There will be hundreds of millions of 
other peoples associated with the union ‘and aspiring toward eventual inclusion 
in it. Freedom will be on the march. Communism will be on the defensive, 
compelled to concentrate on a task at which autocracy has always failed in the 
end, the maintenance of its grip upon subject peoples. Mankind will be ad- 
vancing by a road which is broad and direct, even though it is long, toward an 
eventual free world. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS H. BURKE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRoM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


As one of the sponsors of House Concurrent Resolution 64, I am pleased and 
honored to present my statement in support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 57. 
I believe it to be one of the most important, most far-reaching, and most urgent 
proposals to come before this Congress. 

Historians will tell us that the progress of civilization has from earliest times 
been based upon cooperation—cooperation within the family group, within the 
tribe, the village, the town, the city, the state, and the nation. 

We pride ourselves upon having reached a high degree of civilization, but we 
have not reached the top: we have not achieved world peace. If we are going 
to have lasting peace, we must take the next logical step in the progress of 
civilization: we must promote world government. 

The nations of the world have for centuries relied upon diplomacy, and, failing 
diplomacy, upon war, to settle their differences. The tensions, distrust, and 
wariness with which the nations watch each other today indicate that we have 
in reality settled nothing. 

Williams O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, gave us the 
answer in a recent address. “The only alternative to diplomacy and war,” he 
declared, “is law. Law is a system for settling disputes by amicable means. 
It is known to every civilized nation. It is the accepted method of handling 
controversies between individuals. 

“It has not often been used to settle conflicts between sovereigns. The difficulty 
is that sovereigns are jealous of their sovereignty. They do not like to surrender 
any of it. Each wants to remain the complete master. 

“But, when pressures have been great and the community of interest strong, 
sovereigns have been willing to take this step and by surrender of a bit of their 
own sovereignty create a new government to administer to their common needs. 
We did that in this Nation in 1787. When we formed the Constitution, each 
“State transferred some of its sovereignty to the National Government. And the 
Supreme Court was granted jurisdiction to resolve disputes between them.” 

To the objection that the nations of the world do not have the same community 
of interest as did the American Colonies, we have Justice Black’s answer : 

“The community of interest that all peoples have in survival transcends 
ideologies, political theories, and all economic and social dogma. We must seek 
it out and cultivate it. We must by all possible means try to find the common 
denominators of policy and action.” 

This is the age of atomic science. If we would not have it the age of atomic 
warfare, we must provide political controls which would be fair to every nation 
and acceptable to every nation. Our basic concept must be rule by law and not 
rule by men. 

The time has come to invoke world law; and, if we are to depend upon world 
law, we must have an all-embracing government to set up the law, interpret, 
and enforce it. 

In subjecting ourselves to international disciplines directed toward peace, 
the United States would not be relinquishing democracy, but extending it. The 
best way to extend democracy is to convince other nations of the soundness of 
its principles and to demonstrate that those principles can operate on an inter- 
national basis. 

Democraey has worked for us because we have implemented it with laws 
designed to allow the individual as much freedom as possible but curtailing 
that freedom when its exercise might jeopardize the rights of others. Now we 
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must work toward an international system of checks and balances which would 
allow individual nations every possible freedom to manage their domestic affairs 
and at the same time guard against the violation by one nation of the rights 
of others. 

House Concurrent Resolution 64 is the first logical step toward this goal, 
and I cannot urge too strongly its adoption. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RosertT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS F'ROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


My name is Robert Hale. I represent the First Maine District in the House of 
Representatives. I appeared before your committee at a hearing last month ad- 
vocating the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, the so-called world 
federation resolution. I also favor the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
57, the so-called Atlantic Union resolution, hearings on which were held in your 
committee on February 8. 

In my estimation the two resolutions involve no inconsistency. Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56 looks toward strengthening the United Nations. Senate Con- 
current Resolution 57 looks toward a free Federal union of the democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty. I am aware that many people favor either 
the one resolution or the other according as they may be principally concerned 
with saving the spiritual values of democracy or saving society at large from 
annihilation in wars of aggression. To some minds, accordingly, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 56 seems dangerously general; to others, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 57 seems dangerously particular. Obviously, it seems to me, both 
resolutions propose attempts at solving problems of the utmost urgency. While 
the Congress of the United States cannot solve the problems, it can give an im- 
portant impetus to their solution through formal action calling for the necessary 
initial steps to be taken. Passage of Senate Concurrent Resolutions 56 and 57 
would be important initial steps. 

I do not know how long ago men first began to talk of integrating the democra- 
cies of western Europe, but the proposal was very conspicuously presented by 
Clarence Streit’s book Union Now, which was first published in 19389. It will be 
recalled that in 1940 Winston Churchill offered the French a complete union with 
the United Kingdom, a plan which the French rejected, apparently in the belief 
that the cause of resistance to Hitler was already lost. Since the war the so- 
called Benelux union has been a step toward the unification of Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg. Plans for a larger union were concerted at Strasbourg last 
summer. The Economic Cooperation Administration has recognized that unifica- 
tion of the western European economies is necessary to restore economic vigor to 
those nations. | 

A modern society requires mass production and mass consumption in order to 
raise the living standards of the individual now generally described as the com- 
mon man. A lot of small nations will, in my opinion, find it impossible to reach 
higher levels of prosperity than they have attained, and they may not even he 
able to maintain present levels of prosperity. The great prosperity of this coun- 
try has been achieved through the fact that our Constitution guaranteed the pro- 
ducer a market from coast to coast, with no interruption through tariffs or 
imposts to the free flow of commerce. The European democracies have the educa- 
tion, the political experience, the industrial skill necessary to create on the 
eastern shores of the Atlantic a single nation of the first rank, employing for this 
purpose the principles of federation which this country employed in arriving at 
its present constitutional union. If the European democracies could be federally 
united with this country under a charter amply safeguarding American sover- 
eignty, the antitotalitarian forces of the world would be in a much better position 
to resist the onslaughts of communism, which already dominates eastern Europe 
and eastern Asia. 

The North Atlantic Treaty has already traveled a part of the road and made 
it easier to go the rest of the way toward a true union. The best chance of 
preventing war with Russia is to take the steps to convince her that she cannot 
win. Our abandonment of China and our unwillingness to occupy Formosa have 
gone far to convince Russia that she can win. It will take a great deal of repair 
work in Europe to come anywhere near offsetting the demolition in Asia. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. ANDREW JACORS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA, WHO TESTIFIED AS FOLLOWS BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. Jacoss. I was requested by some of the sponsors of this resolution to come 
over. I feel that any statement I might make will appear rather sophomoric 
because, in one sense, the question seems to me to be so simple, and then, on the 
other hand, it is weighted down with so many complications. 

I shall not attempt to review the phases of the question that have been covered 
by the testimony of other witnesses in my presence, but I should like to inject one 
thought into the consideration of this problem. 

There is somewhere the nub or the gist of any question. “It seems to me that 
the gist of this question is the determination, upon the part of our country and 
the part of all other countries, that they will or will not be willing to surrender a 
certain amount of their sovereignty in order to make up the sovereignty that is 
necessary for world government. By that, in more simple terms, I mean this; 

As we see in attempting to enact laws in the Congress upon any subject, the 
fellow that is going to benefit by regulation is always in favor of it. The fellow 
that is going to be restrained to some extent by being regulated is against it. 
That is the invariable rule. 

So far as we are concerned, as Americans, we are ready now to form a world 
government, a world government that will tell Russia or Germany, or any other 
power, that the minute you make war you will be restrained, or if you have a 
dispute with a neighboring nation we will do like a couple of farmers do down in 
Indian. If they get into an argument on a line fence, they just call the justice 
and impanel a jury and hold court. The jury will hand down a decision, but that 
decision standing unsupported would mean nothing. An old tottering judge who 
may be 75 or 80 years old may be sitting on the bench, and he would not be 
able to whip Tom Thum with a broadax. But when he hands down the decision, 
there is a constable there, and if the constable cannot take care of the situation, 
the sheriff will. He can call upon the power of the county to back him up, or 
the State militia will back him up. So that back of the decision there is a legal, 
binding force. This force is provided to enforce the judicial determination 
against all comers. 

I simply mean to say this: If we want world government, we ourselves, as 
Americans, must: say that the time may come when we will go before an Inter- 
national Tribunal in a dispute in which we are involved and we must be prepared 
to abide by the decision rendered. 

I believe the people who have talked about this question have dodged that 
particular issue. It is like a bad word—you just do not say it. You just do not 
talk about it. 

I heard a very learned man make a speech one time trying to tell us how we 
could have international government without surrendering any of our sovereignty. 
Well, that Just cannot be done. We must be prepared to surrender some of our 
sovereignty and subject ourselves to the binding decisions of an international 
tribunal if we are going to have a world government because it is a two-way street. 

I am very much in favor of the idea of this resolution. I introduced one 
myself which went further. In fact, it is in the same language as the basic 
resolutions here, but it went further and called for leadership to be exerted to 
establish the kind of world government that I have generally described here and 
which would be binding upon everyone. 

That time has arrived, in view of the tremendous power of weapons that have 
been designed, for those nations who believe in this type of government, who 
realize, as I think we all do, that without it we will always have war, for 
among nations, as among men, there are always those who will not live up to 
moral precepts, and law with tribunals to decide disputes and a police force to 
enforce such decisions is the only avenue to peace. 

Nations will violate moral precepts and they must be restrained by law. 
The law must be backed up by force. Those nations who believe that that is 
necessary might form such an organization, within the framework of the United 
Nations, by calling a convention pursuant to the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, and establish such a government affording it the sovereignty necessary 
to restrain aggression by even those who do not adhere to it. 

I have simply tried to present that one thought, Madam Chairlady. There is 
no use for us ducking the question. It seems to me that that is the nub of 
the whole problem. 
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- We must ourselves, as a Nation, make up our mind and try to convince other 
nations that we should be subject to international law and that all other nations 
should be. I thank you very much. \ 

Mrs. Douaeias. Thank you, Mr. Jacobs. 

You have outlined one of the fundamental factors in this problem. Does 
anyone want to ask any more questions? 

We have one more witness, Mr. Ely Culbertson, who has come down from 
New York, and we do want to hear from him. 

_ Mr. Batre. I have no questions, Madam Chairman. I do wish to say that 
the gentleman has made a very frank and open statement, as he always does. 

I have admired his stand on many occasions, although I have been on other 
sides of the fence. I appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. JAcosBs. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. I would just like to say a word on this matter of sovereignty. Is it 
not true that when people hold up their hands in horror and say, ‘““We will 
be surrendering some of our sovereignty,” that they apparently are assuming 
that we have absolute sovereignty and that we have absolute control over our 
destiny? A nation does not have within its own hands the decision as to whether 
or not it goes to war. Japan made that decision for us. What kind of sovereignty 
is it that we will be giving up when we do not have in our hands the decision 
as to whether or not we go to war? Every other decision is secondary, yet other 
people control that primary decision. 

I am always astonished when people speak of our surrendering our sovereignty 
when we do not have it. 

Furthermore, all we will be giving up is the right to make aggressive war, 
which we have no intention of doing. Why should it be difficult to give up the 
right to do that which we do not intend to do? That is the bogey to which a 
lot of people have closed their minds, that is, that we must surrender our sov- 
ereignty. They say that without sitting down and seeing what we get in return 
for the surrender of that which we do not have. 

Mr. JAcoss. I might observe at this point that there are other interests than 
the actual right to wage war; for example, trade advantages, that might be 
decided against us in an international court; whereas we could take unilateral 
action if we were not bound by international law. 

There are a great many things that enter into this question. The real point is 
that the dispute which leads to war shall be legally decided and enforced by 
peaceful means or legal force rather than a resort to war; that the vast majority 
shall support the legal force so as to render the contest too hazardous for vio- 
lators to dispute the legal decision. 

Mr. Jupp. We assume that we have complete control over our economy, but we 
do not have. What happens in scores of places in the world can have the most 
violent effect and most deleterious effect upon our economy, yet we have no 
control over it. We can go into this kind of organization, under law that 
will be agreed upon, with workable machinery, where we will not be master 
of everything; but we have not been before. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. In my judgment, the United States, with its power, its influence, 
its wealth, and its potential military strength, can have more influence in such 
an organization in the direction of her own interests than she can have outside 
sulking. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I would just like to point out, with reference to your fine 
statement, Mr. Jacobs, that I think you have discussed the point which bothers 
most people, that is, whether or not we are going to be able to give up this so- 
called sovereignty. I would just like to ask you how you feel about this prop- 
osition: It seems to me that civilization, as we like it, has developed to the 
point where we must have some type of world control. 

Mr. Jacoss. There is no question about it. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. If we are not willing to submit to becoming a part of world 
government, are we not going to have to isolate ourselves into a position where 
we cease to exist as a free Nation? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think you are correct. I like to put that in these terms: The 
divine hand of providence has put plenty here for us. All we have to do is to 
develop the greatest asset of God’s creation, that is, humanity, and quit fighting 
over the other assets. 

The horizon is unlimited if we could just do that. 
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Now those who violate moral precepts must be restrained. There is no use 
in our being like ostriches and sticking our heads in the sand; we had better 
talk about this question of sovereignty. 

' Let us get it out amongst the people. Let the people discuss it, and let us 
quit hiding the issue. The question is there; it must be settled; there is no 
use in kidding around with it. 

However, I do not think that if we do not do it the world is going to blow up. 
I was in California when the first atom bomb was dropped. When I came back 
home some of my friends met me and said such things as “chain reactions are 
going to set in,” and so forth. I said that I feared no such thing. God Almighty 
has turned His universe loose out here, and it is not going to blow up until He 
is ready for it to go, but man can do a lot of damage. 

I do not think the human race will be extinguished but rather it will eventually 
fulfill its destiny. But why should we suffer in fulfilling our destiny if we can 
use our heads a little and recognize that it is necessary for all of us to be sub- 
ject to law? 

No one ever asked me whether I wanted to be subject to the law of Indiana. 
I was born in that State, and it was just assumed that I would be subject to 
a law of that State; I was a citizen of Indiana, and I was subject to its law. I 
think the people of every nation should be subject to the laws which are based 
upon moral precepts. 

I know there are complex questions to be settled in establishment of interna- 
tional law. It is a good deal like the mice deciding to put the bell on the cat. 
Nobody in Mouseland knew just how to get the bell on the cat, but I think there 
must be a way to do it; and it must be done or else we are going to have a lot 
of suffering. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Are we not going to have to decide this question? We admit 
that the federation is good for us, and has brought us to the point where we 
are. Now, are we going to assume that the federation cannot go any farther? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think we should not assume such, because it is obviously not 
true. Eventually, we will have a federation of the peoples of the world. There 
must be that; eventually it will be. 
' Mr. CARNAHAN. I certainly thank you again for your very fine statement. 

Mrs. DouGtas. Thank you, Mr. Jacobs. 


The following statements from various members of the Council of 
the Atlantic Union Committee in support of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 57 were submitted for inclusion in the record by the Honorable 
Owen J. Roberts, president, Atlantic Union Committee: ° 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. MEEMAN, EDITOR, MEMPHIS-PRESS ScIMITAR, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Twice in this century the Atlantic world has done its utmost to repel an 
aggressor. Twice the Atlantic world, after complete victory, has been unable 
to make peace, A Third World War is now a possibility. It would be over- 
optimistic to believe that we would necessarily win a third world war because 
we won the first two, or that if we should win again, we would find it easier to 
make peace than we have after the first two. Therefore, our problem is to 
prevent war. 

To prevent war we need make no sacrifice except of our fears and prejudices. 
For Atlantic Union offers a greater and more secure freedom, a wider and 
more secure field of economic operations, and a greater assurance of the pro- 
tection and fulfillment of the national character and traditions of the respective 
countries that would make up the Atlantic Union. 


Fal 





STATEMENT OF ANDREW C. BENNING, REAR ADMIRAL, UNITED STATES Navy, 
CARMEL, CALIF. 


Atlantic Union is a positive step toward preservation of world peace—it offers 
the maximum of hope that our children and grandchildren will not have to go 
through another war. Furthermore, the resolution does not contemplate im- 
mediate union but it does provide for immediate study, exploration, debate on 
the merits and possibilities of union. Passage of this resolution would be a 
solemn warning to Russia that we mean business. 
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STATEMENT OF H. BH. YARNELL, UNITED STATES Navy (RETIRED), NEWPORT, R. I. 


There is but little doubt that an Atlantic Union will do much to warn aggres- 
sors of the danger of going to war with a union of nations such as this 
organization will represent. 

Another world war must be avoided at all cost since there will be no winner. 
The whole world will be in ruins. 

Yet such a war becomes more likely if the western nations are weak and 
Givided. Strength is the only thing respected by the Communist regime. 

It is sincerely hoped that the resolution now before Congress to call a con- 
vention to explore the proposal of an Atlantic Union will receive immediate and 
favorable action. 


STATEMENT OF Pror. Paut G. STEINBICKER, DEPARTMENT OF GOVEENMENT, 
Sr. Louis UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 


I favor the passage of the Atlantic Union resolution now for two main 
reasons : 

1. It is a beginning on the only practicable, equitable, and reasonable means 
of securing peace now, in our own lifetimes. 

2. It is also a beginning, and the only plausible beginning, on the long and 
arduous road to universal world government. 


STATEMENT OF HAMILTON HOLT, PRESIDENT, ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK, FLA, 


Because it would be a further step toward the goal of world government; the 
one thing that is most likely to bring peace on earth. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL W. LARUE, PROFESSOR, PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, East STROUDSBURG, PA. 


If such a union on one side of the Atlantic can do so much, let us at least take 
a look into. the promised land and see what it could do if it were at work 
in the same way on both sides. 

To preserve and advance democracy, the free realm of free people, has always 
been both the internal and the external policy of the United States. Every ad- 
mission of a State has fostered it. Our every war was fought for it. 

To pass the Atlantic Union resolution is to promote this policy by surveying, 
at least, a highway along which many peoples now, and ultimately all humanity, 
may decide to travel. It is a step which, taking advantage of this time of crisis, 
might redirect the course of history through centuries to come, and help to 
create the new era of man. 


STATEMENT OF Pror. H. G. MerR1IaM, STATE UNIVERSITY, MIssouLA, Mont. 


As a person who spent several years in England and in Europe, I wish to 
endorse any project that promises support for their democracies. The Atlantic 
Union, in my opinion, does just that. In addition, it fosters confidence among 
them and between them and us, and strengthens the largest hope for understand- 
ing among nations, the United Nations. 


STATEMENT or C. B. Hupson, CENTRAL Missougr State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. . 


The most fundamental and philosophical proposal yet advanced for preserv- 
ing the democratic way of life. The only positive solution in sight for stopping 
totalitarianism and preventing World War III. The union of democracies must 
have an overall authority to execute demands needed to protect man’s liberty 
and preserve the peace of the world. There is no more urgent need at this 
time confronting the mind of man for his earthly safety and security. Since 
this can be accomplished within the framework of the United Nations, the Atlantic 
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Union resolution should be passed by this Congress early in 1950. Time is 
precious. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT PELL, FORMER CONGRESSMAN, HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 


The Atlantic Union does not offer a safe, sure, and easy road to the millennium. 
It is expensive, dangerous, and difficult, but necessary. It offers not the best 
chance for ease and prosperity, but the only chance for survival. The alternative 
to union is disruption. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. CoLe, GENERAL CoUNSEL, NEw YORK 


During the next 50 years there is ahead of us an unparalleled opportunity. It 
is an opportunity to increase our knowledge, to increase the productivity of agri- 
culture and industry, and to improve the lives of over 2,000,000,000 people. 
Between us and this achievement stand two things: (1) the threat of Soviet 
Russia to our free institutions, and (2) the threat to these same institutions if 
we fail to match our progress in science and the production of material goods 
with progress in political organization. 

The Atlantic Union resolution (S. Con. Res. 57) is an important step toward 
removing both of these road blocks. It is a step toward world government, 
which must come somehow, someday. 

It is a step which must be taken now. 


STATEMENT OF PRoF. JAMES A. MACLACHLAN, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Today we've got to decide whether we trust our friends or not. If we don’t 
trust them, we have got to retreat into the Western Hemisphere and pray to 
hold the lines here with less than half of the world’s resources, while the Com- 
munists exploit all of the advantages that go with success throughout the 
greater portion of the world. If we do trust our friends, we've got to show 
it by really making common cause with them. Where countries have freedom 
of information, and free and reasonably honest elections, there is no reason 
why the citizens of any of them need fear to put their military planning, their 
foreign affairs and their currency in common hands. A mere alliance is not 
good enough. The stakes are now too high to accept the frustrating paradox 
that Atlantic Union is too sensible to be politically feasible. I am tired of seeing 
this country postpone necessary unified action with the Atlantic democracies 
until the cost of saving the situation is all but prohibitive. 

We had a closer call in 1942 than in 1917. No step short of Atlantic Union 
now affords any reasonable assurance of our survival. We are certainly at 
the crossroads, for the same bold step that would assure survival could en 
hearten the forces of freedom to develop a more prosperous world than we have 
ever seen, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. NASON, PRESIDENT, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SwARTHMORE, PA. 


The formation of an Atlantic Union within the framework of the United 
Nations would carry many advantages in the preservation of peace. I shall not 
rehearse all the arguments in detail for I am sure that you are familiar with 
them. Let me only point out that it is a policy which preserves the priority 
and importance of the United Nations while, at the same time, establishing 
sufficient force on the side of the western democracies to offer genuine deterrence 
to Russia to engage in armed conflict. All proposals with which I am familiar 
for modifying the structure of the UN would run up against serious difficulties 
and indeed opposition from Russia. The Atlantic Union proposal does not 
involve UN action and is not subject to a Soviet veto. 

It is consistent with the principles of the UN and would go a long way to 
strengthening its position in international affairs. 

I urge you to give all possible serious consideration to the Atlantic Union 
proposal, and to support the Senate Concurrent Resolution 57. As you know, 
this resolution does not call for the immediate union of the western democracies, 
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but for a convention which would explore ways and means in which such a 
union might be brought about. This is a preliminary, but essential, step. If 
such a convention were to be called, we could then judge, on the basis of its 
recommendations, whether a closer union would be desirable or not. 


STATEMENT OF THE RT. REV. JOHN THOMAS HEISTAND, BISHOP OF PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Atlantic Union resolution is a step toward achievement of the above 
four goals. However, it commits this Nation to nothing more than calling a 
convention of the nations involved to explore the proposal. The resolution is 
an important first step which offers a maximum of hope with a minimum of 
commitment. 


STATEMENT oF J. LIONBERGER DAVIS, ATTORNEY AT Law, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


I believe that there cannot be freedom and more or less permanent peace 
without law and order in this world of ours. 

Atlantic Union seems to offer a forward step toward that goal, toward which 
all of us look and for which we pray. 

I believe that we should proceed within the framework of the United Nations 
and make every effort to provide the machinery for implementing our belief 
that there can be on earth peace, good will toward men. 


STATEMENT OF ELIOT BLACKWELDER, GEOLOGIST, PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


To save our civilization we must eventually establish a system of law and 
order for the entire world. For the present this is clearly unattainable, but 
we must move toward the goal as rapidly as conditions permit.’ A union of 
the free democracies is the logical next step. If it is to be taken, our own Con- 
gress must lead the way, by passing the Atlantic Union resolution. For us to 
insist on more at this time would probably result in no action at all. To attain 
this much may lead to the establishment of an effective government for that part 
of the world best able to protect the rest of it until it matures. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. WHITE, AUTHOR, EMPORIA, KANS. 


I should like to be listed as among those who enthusiastically favor the 
exploratory convention called for by the Atlantic Union resolution. 

Insofar as I am able to analyze the situation, it seems impossible for the 
western democracies of Europe to exist as a separate political and economic 
entity, unless they are bound up with Canada and our country in some kind 
of more stable union. 

It seems to me that the whole peace of the world depends on this step and 
it is one which we must come to ultimately in any case. 

I furthermore feel that American public opinion is far more advanced in this 
direction than most people realize and that if an exploratory convention is 
called, there will be a surprisingly strong response to the idea in this country. 


STATEMENT OF H. F. WILLKIE, JOSEP E. Seacram & Sons, INc., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


As one who has been engaged in industry for some 40 years, in various coun- 
tries—in both hemispheres—I write with a sense of deep personal conviction in 
favor of the Atlantic Union resolution. 

It appears to me that a decline of the democratic system of private enter- 
prise is not only imminent but certain unless steps are taken soon to capitalize 
on the considerable feeling of economic, cultural, and moral brotherhood that 
still remains between the democratically inclined nations of the earth. 

I have come to this conclusion after long consideration of the only serious 
hindrance to Atlantic Union that I recognize—the establishment of what history 
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may show to be a power block rather than real union. I hope this will not be 
the case, but even if it is, perhaps this time the bloc will be big enough, ef- 
fective enough to allow us time for a productive, economic, and moral evolution 
in a world at peace. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST ESTWING, PRESIDENT, ESTWING MANUFACTURING CO., 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Almost everyone knows that a third and most terrible war is inevitable unless 
we have big enough statesmen in Washington to take the decisive step now of 
uniting the strength of all free democracies. As Senate Resolution 57 only calls 
for inviting the best brains in the free countries to explore the possibilities of 
a union, it is the least we can do and the only immediate possible way. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REVEREND EDMUND P. DANDRIDGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


It seems quite clear that the only possible permanent liberty is liberty under 
law. This applies to nations as well as individuals. If peace and freedom are to 
be preserved, we must ultimately have some form of world government. An all- 
inclusive world government seems impossible now. A step toward it would be a 
federation of those nations which have some common understanding of the 
meaning of human rights and freedom—a union so strong that others would 
hesitate to attack it; and a union whose doors were open to receive as members 
other nations who could accept its principles. 

A step toward this is the calling of a convention of the Atlantic Union nations 
in which these things could be considered. Of course, it will not be easy to 
decide just what powers should be delegates to such a union and the other details 
involved, but these things can never be settled by refusing to consider them. The 
sooner we get together to consider them the better. 


a 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE A. SPAULDING, VICE PRESIDENT, PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I believe the Atlantic Union resolution should be passed immediately and our 
Government committed to such a program since only by such a united effort by 
nations with common democratic aims and purposes can dictators be warned 
that there will be a united resistance to any aggression. 

By uniting defense forces in such a union there is good reason to believe that 
ultimately effective reductions could be made in the armament program with a 
consequent lightening of the tax load. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI DAviID JACOBSON, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


1950 is the halfway mark of the twentieth century. It may be the turning point 
of all the recent centuries. The free peoples can move ahead to prosperity, peace, 
and progress by boldly uniting; or, by inactivity, they can set themselves up as 
targets so that we will all be cremated equal. 

The costs of war and defense are almost more than we can support at the 
present time, and we are still not safe. The people have been prepared by two 
world wars in one generation by the vain experimentation with treaties, and by 
the ineffective sounding board of the United Nations to move toward an Atlantic 
Union of the free. There is a ery for this kind of action, from the people. 

Now is the time, if there ever was a time, for the representatives of the free to 
call other representatives of the free to explore the possibility of Atlantic Union, 
so that we may have this peace, prosperity, and progress that we do so desperately 
need. 


STATEMENT OF HUBERT PHILLIPS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, FRESNO STATE 
COLLEGE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


We, as a nation, face two immediate alternatives. One is to find fancied secur- 
ity in enormous armaments purchased at a cost of sacrificial, and almost ruinous, 
taxation. The other is cooperation with others of like mind in the creation of a 


t 
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larger political organization wherein will lie greater safety, not just because it 
is larger, but rather because its creation will mark the enlargement of our 
thinking, and the opportunity it will offer to all men to accept and act under a 
larger loyalty than provincialism, or even nationalism. Atlantic Union points 
the way, not only to greater safety, but to greater brotherhood. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, PRESIDENT, UNITED DYEWOOD CoRP., NEW 
YorkK 


I consider passage of the Atlantic Union Resolution presently before the United 
States Senate to be of paramount importance. This is the first step in what 
I consider the only feasible solution of current western problem and the only 
hope for permanent world peace. 


STATEMENT OF LITHGOW OS30BNE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 
NEw YORK 


Some modification of national sovereignty is a sine qua non of an effective 
World Government, such as civilization must have or perish. 

This makes it essential for the democratic nations to consult as soon as pos- 
sible to determine the state of public opinion among democratic peoples on this 
basic issue; and whether they are prepared to form a Federal Union under a 
government having limited functions but real powers. | 

The nondemocratic nations are clearly moving toward a united front under 
the tyranny of Moscow. The free.nations must meet the challenge by forming 
a truly united front under their own democratic leadership. 


STATEMENT oF AUGUSTUS W. BENNET, ATTORNEY, NEWBURBGH, N. Y. 


I believe that the Atlantic Union Resolution should be passed, primarily be- 
cause it will show the world that we are prepared to face the actual facts of 
present-day conditions and to plan effective measures for coping with them. 

The psychological effect of such action would, in my judgment, be very helpful 
to our potential allies in any struggle with Russia. Many of these nations have 
been upset and puzzled by the apparent contradictions of some of our actions 
and the seeming search of too many of our leaders for the easy way out of our 
difficulties. 

The actual wording of the resolution does not go very far in the direction of 
setting up a strong force opposed to totalitarianism but even the idea that our 
once aloof country is prepared to discuss political or military union with other 
democratic nations will boost the morale of these self-respecting peoples who 
would probably have to bear the initial brunt of any attack. 

Too often we have failed to realize that the commanding position which we 
now occupy gives our slightest decision an importance all out of proportion with 
what has actually been done. Here is an opportunity to take advantage of this 
ee position for a worth-while purpose. I hope that the chance will 
not be lost. 


STATEMENT oF JoHN R. DEANE, Mason. GENERAL, UNITED States ARMY, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The recorded statements of Soviet leaders make it crystal clear that their 
ultimate objective is the triumph of world communism. Should they succeed, 
the freedoms inherent in a democracy will no longer exist. Whether we like it 
or not the essence is clearly drawn—communism versus democracy. 

We have ample evidence of the aggressiveness with which Communist lead- 
ers pursue their objectives ; we know they respect only strength. It behooves all 
of the democracies unite their strength so that there can be no question as to 
the outcome. Passage of the Atlantic Resolution is the first important step in 
this direction. 
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STATEMENT OF Howarp DretTz, VICE PRESIDENT, MGM, New York 


I see no practical solution to the problems facing each nation of the world 
that is not predicated on some type of fundamental international cooperation. 
By fundamental I mean a wedding of all problems that affect international 
communication, exchange, and common defense. It is not feasible for all the 
countries of the world to federate right now, because of a cleavage in govern- 
mental ideologies, but it is practical for the peoples who are used to the pro- 
cesses of democracy to join together. It will come about sooner or later. Real 
progress means making it come about sooner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WALTER FERGUSON, TULSA, OKLA. 


It is perfectly clear that something new in international relations must be 
tried or civilization will perish. I belfeve the Atlantic Union offers the best 
incentive for a first step to a road upon which man has not yet ventured—World 
Government. By uniting the forces of democracy there might be a reduction in 
armament and a lightening of the tax burdens for these people of several nations. 
Also, such a union would perhaps give pause to the leaders who are out to foree 
communism upon the world. 


STATEMENT OF STRUTHERS BuRsT, SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


Every possible way you look at it, from whatever angle you take, it seems 
to me Atlantic Union is wise, reasonable, and immediately urgent. 

It would at once enormously strengthen the United Nations, increase Euro- 
pean morele, and announce to the world a clear-cut political program on our 
part. It means a real partnership between all the democracies. Yet it is not 
provocative, and could cause no open resentment on the part of anyone. It com- 
mits the United States to nothing, more than the calling of a convention to 
explore the proposal. 

It seems to me a vitally important and necessary first step toward lasting 
peace. 


STATEMENT OF Pror. JOSEPH H. KEENAN, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE oF TECH- 
NOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss 


If in a third world war a major fraction of the world is reduced to rubble, 
civil liberties and the democratic way of life will succumb to tyranny the world 
over. The problem of how to avoid this fate will be solved, if it is solved, by 
the people who have learned to govern themselves and who have thereby created 
the most stable governments in the world. 

A Federal Union of the democracies would insure freedom and peace by 
adding greatly to the economic and military strength and to the political sta- 
bility of the free areas of the world. It is the next logical step toward world 
order and away from world anarchy. 

It would strengthen the democratic processes in nations outside the Union 
by reducing the sense of insecurity caused by pressure from the external tyrant. 
This infiuence will extend even into the satellites of the Kremlin, and Russia 
herself will not be immune to it. 





STATEMENT OF H. W. PRENTIS, JR., PRESIDENT, ARMSTRONG CorK Co., LAN- 
CASTER, PA. 


I have been abroad twice this year and my own limited observation confirms 
the impression that I get from general sources that the integration of Europe will 
not be sufficient ; that there should be a real union of the western countries that 
believe in popular self-government. 


STATEMENT OF S. M. LEVITAS, EXECUTIVE EpiTor, THE New Leaver, NEw YORK 


I am in support of the Atlantic Union Resolution because it will strengthen 
the United Nations which is the only hope of humanity in this period in world 
history. It will also meet the danger of a Russian veto. 
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This resolution offers a real partnership of democracies on both sides of the 
Atlantic and by uniting the forces of democracies would serve as a strong bul- 
wark against the onslaught of communism, the containment of which is so 
vital to world peace and security. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. SCHROEDER, VICE PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE, NEw ORLEANS, LA, 


We are no longer living in one world but in two; a free world and a slave 
world. The free world will survive only if it is unified. While economic aid 
as typified by the Marshall plan, monetary agreements such as the World Bank, 
and military agreements such as the Atlantic Pact are steps toward unification ; 
they are not enough in the face of advancing Soviet aggression. 

The Atlantic Union resolution opens the way to complete unification of the 
resources of free nations in order to preserve for themselves and for the world 
the heritage of liberty. 


STATEMENT oF HENRY E. ATWOOD, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


It is my firm and considered belief that Atlantic Union offers the best method 
of maintaing peace and prosperity, not only for our own country, but for the 
entire world. Democratic nations, united in a common effort to apply the funda- 
mental principles of free federal union, will and must bring about world-wide 
amity among all nations, 


STATEMENT oF Harry A. BULLIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, GENERAL MILL, INC., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Atlantic Unon resolution now before Congress does not commit this Nation 
to anything more than the calling of a convention of the nations which spon- 
sored the North Atlantic Treaty to consider how the principles of free federal 
union can be applied within the framework of the United Nations. It is a pro- 
posal that should be considered not only by Congress, but by every thoughtful 
citizen. 

It is my belief that the organization of the Atlantic Union, instead of weaken- 
ing the United Nations, would actually strengthen it by uniting those members 
sincerely devoted to peace, freedom, and justice. By uniting the defense forces 
of these nations, it would permit the reduction of total armament, while at the 
same time serving notice on the dictator states that an attack on any member 
of the Atlantic Union would bring united resistance. The strategy of the dictator 
states to ‘divide and conquer” would thus be rendered ineffective, and the chances 
of establishing an enduring peace would be greatly increased. 

I believe that Congress should pass the resolution authorizing the calling of 
a convention to consider the organization of the Atlantic Union. 





STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. WILKIN, DistTRIict JUDGE, LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


Together with many loyal Americans, I hope that our country will meet the 
responsibility which its position imposes. It is quite generally understood that 
juridical order is the only substitute for war. The people will support our 
Government in the full exertion of its influence for any arrangement that will 
establish and sustain juridical order for world affairs. Two wars have shown 
the futility of temporizing. Nothing can do more to unit our own forces and 
discourage our opponents than a firm stand by our Government on that rock 
which wise men have recognized for centuries as the fundation of peace. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES T. BRAND, JUDGE, SALEM, ORDG. 


The United States is now committed to a policy which has led successively to 
the Marshall plan, the Atlantic Pact, and military aid for western Europe. The 
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success of that policy depends upon the effective cooperation of the European 
democracies along the lines proposed. The democracies of western Europe, 
notably Britain, France, and Germany, are confused and impeded by historical 
jealousies, rivalries, and economic competition which threaten the breakdown 
of American policy on which European recovery and world peace depend. Aside 
from the art of persuasion by words, our only effective means of inducing the 
necesasry cooperation is by threatening to withdraw our support. A threat to 
do an ‘act which, if done, would constitute a confession of defeat in the cold war 
is not an apt method of accomplishing cooperation. Federal union of the Atlantic 
democracies presents the only guaranty that our present policy to which we are 
morally committed can be effectively carried out. The present controversy over 
the limited rearmament of western Germany illustrates my point. A rearma- 
ment of Germany as such would give the international jitters to her neighbors. 
On the other hand, a participation by western Germany in the unified military 
defense of a limited federal union to which she might be admitted would im- 
measurably strengthen our entire position in Europe and remove the causes of 
fear as between Germany and France. 


SrATEMENT or Sara M. SOFFEL, JUDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In a world of hydrogen and atom bombs, divided into two ideological camps 
with no plan for international control of these weapons, civilization is doomed, 
unless the mind of man can constructively build peace. 

I believe worid government is the cornerstone of world peace. Time is running 
short. If a federal convention of the democracies is called the subject can be 
explored and the ground work laid for future action by the peoples dedicated to 
peace, freedom, and individual liberty. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN BELL TOWILL, ATTORNEY AT Law, AUGUSTA, GA. 


T am very much concerned with our foreign policy and am convinced that 
there is an immediate need for the adoption by the Congress of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 57, known as the Atlantic Union resolution, which calls upon the 
President to invite the original signatories of the Atlantic Pact to send delegates 
to meet with delegates of this country in a convention for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibilities of a federal union of those democracies. 

After having made some study of the matter, I am convinced that this policy 
is far more actvantageous to this country and.to the world in general than would 
be the adoption of a policy calling on the European democracies to federate. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN F. CHADWICK, ATTORNEY AT LAW, SEATTLE, WASH. 


I am convinced that there can be no peace without order in the world; there can 
be no order without law; there can be no law without government, and there can 
be no security for free peoples unless there be an early union of the free peoples 
and the pooling not only of their defensive might, but of their economic destiny. 

I am further convinced that time is running out on the accomplishment of such 
a union. The American people by every poll which has been taken have evidenced 
a desire for union and for the purpose are willing to pool a degree of their 
sovereignty with those of the other free peoples of the earth. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS WEBSTER JONES, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


The Atlantic Union resolution should be supported wholeheartedly by all 
American citizens. It will unite the major democracies of the world in devoting 
all their efforts to the United Nations aims of world peace. This action would 
evidence the good faith of America, testifying that we are sincerely and ear- 
‘nestly endeavoring to promote peace and stability on a sound basis. 
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STATEMENT OF DEANE W. MALOTT, CHANCELLOR, THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 


World War II’s threat to the western concept of democracy was beaten by a 
partnership of nations, not by a boss nation and an assortment of hirelings. 
Five years later we are faced with another threat because democracy means 
Something entirely different to one tightly organized bloc of nations than it does 
to us. 

The United States cannot meet that threat by insulating itself with hireling 
nations, nor would it wish to do so. The United States can, however, become a 
partner with those friendly nations for whom the preservation of democratic 
ideals is just as important as it is to us. Adoption of the Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion would start the formation of a more effective partnership, yet would not 
blindly commit the United States to any undesirable agreement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE V. KIDDER, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


The Atlantic Union resolution seems so logically sound and so important a 
step in determining what practical progress can be made, within the framework 
of the United Nations, in moving toward a united world that it should by all 
means be adopted by the next Congress. Such a convention as is proposed will 
serve to bring the democracies into closer understanding of each other and of 
the great force which unites them; it will demonstrate clearly that these nations 
have a faith which has real power, a faith for which they are willing to make 
sacrifices even in times of peace in the hope of averting the tensions which 
lead to war. If from such a convention an effective union should develop, it 
could well become not merely the nucleus but the basic structure of a world 
organization, which alone can effectively solve the tremendous prob!ems which 
face us. 

We must not hesitate to take the first steps in this direction; the opportunity 
is too great to let slip. At worst, we shall put ourselves squarely on record as 
concerned about the welfare of the rest of the world and ready to cooperate 
with it. At best, we shall move many strides nearer that ultimate goal of all 
of us, One world. 


STATEMENT OF Pror. HANs KOHN, Ciry CoLLEGE oF NEw YorK 


Only a true partnership of democracies can overcome the narrow spirit of 
nationalism, invigorate the common heritage of freedom, and insure peace against 
any potential aggressor. The sooner this is done, the better. 


STATEMENT OF R. R. RENNE, PRESIDENT, MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, BozEMAN, MONT. 


We believe Congress should pass the Atlantic Union resolution now because 
it would tend to unite into a stronger body those members most devoted to the 
United Nations aims of world peace, world freedom, and world justice. 

The democracies should unite not only to offer united resistance to attack but 
to work out a form of world government which will function effectively. It is 
entirely likely that out of such meetings and discussions could come the begin- 
nings of a form of world organization to which all’ nations could adhere. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BE. SANDELIUS, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ScINCE, UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS 


For a long time I was one of those not altogether convinced that a federation 
of democracies should be the next step in the search for world peace. It seems 
now clear, however, that if the North Atlantie Pact, apart from its merits, has 
in any measure added to the antagonism of Soviet Russia, the proposal that its _ 
member states should now begin the advance toward a true federation of states 
with a view to general prosperity and the pursuits of peace would not add to that 
antagonism. This particular plan has already more actual political support than 
any other similar proposal bold enough to be significant. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY T. Moore, SKIDMORE COLLEGE, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


I am strongly in favor of passage by Congress of the Atlantic Union resolution 
now because it has become entirely clear to me that without the formation of this 
union the United Nations will continue to be powerless on account of the Russian 
veto, and the economic rehabilitation of western Europe will continue to rest on 
the insecure foundation of the American doles. 

It is also clear that the only certain defense against possibile Russian aggres- 
sion in western Europe lies in the evidence of overwhelming power effectively 
organized; and no amount of rearming separate nations, even including western 
Germany, will guarantee us against an invasion by Russian troops. The threat 
of the atomic bomb is now so imminent that it behooves the like-minded democ- 
racies to weld their strength into an instrument so formidable as to discourage 
an aggression. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. VIEG, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT, POMONA 
COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


The Atlantic Union resolution should be adopted at this session for a double 
reason. It will serve to safeguard human freedom in those lands where men 
today enjoy its warmth and light; and it will nourish the good hope of liberty 
in those countries where, for lack of it, life is cold and dark and dangerous. Ata 
time which bears the most disturbing similarities to the period preceding World 
War II, democratic union would contribute substantially to the resolution of our 
present crisis and also put the age-old problem of peace through justice in‘ the 
course of ultimate solution. We can do no less than try to bring to the towering 
issues which mankind faces in our day that same determination to match diffi- 
culty with ingenuity which is the glory of our heritage and our own ancestry. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES McCaIN, PRESIDENT, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, MISSOULA, 
*... Monr. 


The logic behind support of Atlantic Union is irrefutable. It is now certain 
that both sides in the next major war will resort to atomic weapons. This 
would result in a war of such total annihilation that neither side could possibly 
emerge from it the victor. The alternative is to prevent another major war. 
This can come about only through effective world government. Our experience 
with the United Nations makes it obvious that at the present time the entire 
world cannot be organized into effective government. The next best plan would 
be to organize that portion of the world which can unite effectively in interna- 
tional government. : That gets us right down to the Atlantic Union proposal since 
it involves the democratic nations. From this line of reasoning, it seems to 
me safe to conclude that the most important procedure now open to this Nation 
and other democracies as a means of preserving the peace is Atlantic Union. 


STATEMENT oF A. V. GROSSE, PRESIDENT, RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


As a member of the council of the Atlantic Union Committee, I would like toe 
add my voice to those who are anxious to assure passage of the Atlantic Union 
resolution this year. 

The purpose of the resolution is to explore the possibilities of such a union. 
In this age of science and research, could there be anything wrong in exploring 
& particular situation? Such an exploration would show any of the possible 
dangers, difficulties, or pitfalls that might follow such a union; and a public 
discussion would appeal to all who are concerned with expanding and maintain- 
ing freedom the world over. 

I am anxious to give my whole-hearted support to an exploratory convention 
called for by the Atlantic Union resolution. 


STATEMENT OF GWILYM A, PRICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CorP., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I believe that totalitarianism has failed both as an actual form of government 
and as a Philosophical concept. It may linger for a dozen or a score of years as a 
remnant of man’s capacity for error and of his evil past, but it is a dying 
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monster. One day the millions of people of ‘‘Totalitaria,” who have never known 
freedom or justice, will look to us for both. It seems to me to be of critical im- 
portance that we be ready to receive them. 

That, I believe, calls for a strong working union of democracies. The time 
to begin to form it is now. 


STATEMENT oF SIDNEY Hook, CHAIRMAN OF THE Pucesoras DEPARTMENT, NE 
YORK UNIVERSITY 


Here is a brief statement of my position for presentation to the Senate 
committee. 

The Atlantic Union resolution should be adopted because it outlines the 
safest and most economical method of avoiding war with the U. S. S. R.—if it 
is possible to avoid war. There seems reason to believe that an Atlantic Union 
would have stopped Hitler in 1989; there is even a stronger case for believing 
that Stalin will be given pause by it. Nothing can guarantee peace, and ac- 
cording to orthodox Soviet theory war is inevitable. The only thing that can 
tame Soviet fanaticism is fear of failure. The existence of an Atlantic Union 
obviously strengthens the democracies, obviously increases the likelihood of 
Soviet failure in the event of Stalin’s aggression, and therefore increases the 
chances for peace. It is free of the utopianism and insensitiveness to democratic 
values which characterize the plans of the world federalists. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


ATLANTIC UNION COMMITTEE, 
Washington 6, D. C., April 8, 1950. 
Hon. Evsert D. THOMAS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Senate Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR THOMAS: Reference has been made by one of the witnesses 
before you to testimony given by me before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in May 1948. I filed a statement with the same committee at its 
public hearings on October 12, 1949, which appears at page 30 of the official 
report of those hearings. 

The last-mentioned statement reflects my mature conviction on the subject 
and differs in some respects from the views expressed by me in 1948. In justice 
to the committee I feel constrained to submit for the record the short state- 
ment above referred to in order that the committee have and the record refiect 
a true and complete picture. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. BisHop. I am grateful for the opportunity to submit a statement for 
consideration by the committee. I regret that it is not possible for me to 
personally appear before the committee as I did in May 1948, when it was 
considering resolutions similar to those it is considering today. 

On that occasion, my testimony was concerned mainly with stabilizing a 
peaceful world order by amending the United Nations into a world government 
capable of preserving peace. 

In the 17 months since that time, my views as to the ultimate goal have been 
strengthened rather than changed. I have continued to study the problem 
and to discuss it across the country. As a result, I have become convinced 
that, while the goal cannot be reactied in a single bound, there is a practical, 
realistic, and down-to-earth step, an intermediate step that we can and must 
take now, in the advance toward that ultimate goal. 

Before going further, I want to state that I do not oppose Resolution 64 
sponsored by the United World Federalists, and in whose behalf my previous 
testimony was given. I commend that organization for its zealous and dedicated 
effort in working toward the ultimate ideal. 

However, my conviction has grown that any attempt now at major revision 
of the United Nations Organization would be foredoomed to failure. My in- 
escapable conclusion was, therefore, that a way must be found to stabilize the 
peace without molesting the present Charter, since I believe the United Nations 
must be preseved and strengthened rather than jeopardized or weakened with 
amendments or attempts at amendment. 

I further concluded that both the letter and spirit of the Charter, as it 
presently stands, not only permits but encourages regional arrangements among 
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members so long as they are made in the furtherance of the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

The Atlantic Pact is such an arrangement; and, though I supported its 
ratification as a temporary expedient, a pact or an alliance is too flimsy for 
the stresses and strains of the permanent long pull. 

The ratification of the pact has caused no change in loyalties among the 
members of the United Nations, nor has the prestige or strength of the organ- 
ization suffered as a result. Any development that decreases the likelihood of 
war strengthens the United Nations, by reason of lessening the possibility of 
an occurrence with which it could not cope. If a way could be found which 
would absolutely foreclose any possibility of war, the United Nations could 
then develop gradually into the world government we acknowledge as the 
ultimate and idealistic goal. If there was no way to completely eliminate the 
possibility of war, how then could that possibility be reduced to the minimum? 
The conclusion was to organize the free nations for peace, as a means of 
achieving that aim while at the same time strengthening the United Nations. 

I, therefore, alined myself with Mr. Justice Owen J. Roberts, former Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson, and former Under Secretary of State Will L. Clay- 
ton, in their effort, through the Atlantic Union Committee, to preserve the peace 
by federating freedom within the framework of the present United Nations 
Charter. 

Our studies and discussions have convinced us that. federal union of the 
Atlantic democracies will do precisely that. It is a positive approach to peace, 
not a negative defense against anything. It is merely a pooling of the forces 
of freedom behind a program of unity and strength which has proved in our 
own Federal Union that it outstrips any competing ideology in providing the 
good things of life to the greatest number of people. Not only has freedom 
under Federal Union done this; in addition, it has twice in a generation proved 
that freemen outproduce and outfight the forces of authoritarian dictatorship. 

The Atlantic Union proposal, embodied in House Concurrent Resolutions 107, 
111, and Senate Concurrent Resolution 57, involves no commitment in advance. 
It involves no departure from the line of our foreign policy, as I see that policy, 
but is simply a further advance along the line our policy has taken. It merely 
advocates an exploratory convention by delegates representing the sponsors 
of the Atlantic Pact and their democratic invitees. 

We, in the Atlantic Union Committee. are confident that the delegates of these 
free peoples, once they are brought together around the conference table, can 
apply the principles of Federal Union and build a structure in which we can 
all put our faith. 

We do not attempt to spell out in detail all the provisions this structure 
should contain. We would not attempt to preconceive the intricacies of the 
negotiations or to do its job for the convention. We do believe, however, that 
the convention should, and would in large measure, follow the example of our 
own founding fathers, and provide a plan patterned after our own Federal 
Republic. 

We are content to leave the draftsmanship to the draftsmen. The people the 
delegates would represent are already united by a multitude of traditional 
freedoms and institutions against which neither the people nor the delegates 
would countenance any infringement. We know that such things as freedom 
of speech, press, religion, and assembly, the writ. of habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
prohibition of ex post facto laws, and a maximum of local self-government, are 
part of the warp and woof of our free traditions, shared by our fellow men in 
the other Atlantic democracies. Any federal union would necessarily preserve 
these and other features of our Bill of Rights. ‘ 

All the prospective member nations are founded on a belief in the dignity 
ee individual human being and the ultimate sovereignty of the individual 
citizens. 

Under the federal union plan, therefore, the citizens would merely delegate to 
the union that degree of sovereignty requisite to enable it to govern in the 
specific fields of governmental activity assigned to it. Actually, federal union, 
rather than involving a surrender of sovereignty, would create an extended 
sovereignty which does not exist today. 

This federal union plan hag for several years been gaining acceptance through- 
out the democratic world. It has today many adherents in all the prospective 
member countries. Leaders in the public life of the European democracies and 
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‘in all the members of the British Commonwealth have publicly favored federal 
union as the dynamic answer of democracy to the insidious spread of the 
authoritarian ideology. 

The Atlantic Union Committee was organized last spring to coordinate the 
increasing Nation-wide public sentiment for federal union now. We represent 
those citizens who want to see our country accept the role of leadership history 
has thrust upon her, and to see her act in this emergency with the boldness 
born of courage which a leader should exhibit. These times of towering trouble 
demand towering statesmanship. 

All credible authorities have for some time now said there can be no military 
defense against the atomic bomb. The only defense is political defense. The 
only security is collective security, and the surest collective security is through 
federal union. 

Hiroshima made union necessary. The necessity constantly increased in 
urgency as the sands ran out of the hourglass of our atomic monopoly. That 
glass is now empty, and the urgency has become an imperative and immediate 
must. We are now left with no time and happily no choice but to unite with 
other freemen for the preservation of life itself as we have known it. 

I will appreciate your incorporating this letter in the record at an appro- 
priate place. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT J. BISHOP, 
Ezvecutiwe Director. 


IV. OTHER STATEMENTS RECEIVED 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


On behalf of the American Association of University Women, the international 
relations committee of the AAUW at its annual meeting on May 6, 1950, decided 
to support Senate Concurrent Resolution 72 as best embodying its views as 
to the most desirable method of strengthening the United Nations. 

Thinking American citizens today realize that the central problem facing them 
is that they live in a world of contradictions, of awkward choices and calculated 
risks where decisions of life and death must be decided. Our world has been 
brought closer together by modern science, technology, and improved means of 
communication. Yet it is tragically divided by misunderstanding and differences 
in ideology. Our world is both deeply afraid and yet still hopeful. We fear to 
plan, yet we must for our own sakes as well as that of our children, our country, 
and the world. 

We must some!.ow out of this profound conflict obtain world cooperation if 
mankind is to survive. We must try to heal the breach in Bast-West under- 
standing. There is no intermission in history while statesmen take time out 
to blueprint perfect documents. It is far better to start from the minimum of 
agreement which we now have and endeavor to improve it to the utmost than 
to substitute other forms of alliance. The supporters of the various types of 
world government schemes like the United World Federalists,. the Committee 
To Frame a World Constitution, and the Atlantic Union Committee, rarely turn 
their attention to political realities. In a world tragically torn by ideological 
conflict, they offer no suggestions as to how states, particularly Russia, can 
be induced to give up the powers of decision over areas of government which 
they consider essential to existence in a hostile world. Constitutions can be 
written but they cannot be put into force without the will. The United Nations, 
therefore, must be strengthened. As it grows in power and authority, based 
upon the sincere desire of the peoples of the world for lasting peace, security, 
social and economic advancement, then and then only, can the United Nations 
succeed and lasting peace be achieved. 

Although the conflict between the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds is only one 
of many international tensions, it has special importance for American life and 
thought today. That is why the American Association of University Women 
supports Senate Concurrent Resolution 72 as embodying the best method of 
strengthening the United Nations Organization without driving the Soviet 
government out of the organization. No constructive purpose would be accom- 
plished by more revolutionary changes or by amendments to the United Nations 
Charter which might destroy all that we have achieved in the past 5 years. 

The result of the adoption of other proposals would be a dispersal of the 
community of nations followed by the formations of rival military alliances 
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and isolated groups of states. This result would weaken the United States as 
well as other member states of the United Nations and expose them and us 
to even greater dangers from any power which might seek domination of other 
states. 

It, therefore, seems better to maintain an imperfect but at least nearly uni- 
versal world organization than to seek the achievement of a very difficult per- 
fection with almost one-third of the world’s population unrepresented and perhaps 
hostile. 

Vital security problems, like the control of atomic energy, cannot be solved 
on less than a universal basis. 

We must continue to support and strengthen the United Nations along the lines 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 72 to the end that the prevailing fear that 
the domination of the world by a single governmental! system is inevitable may 
be allayed. Thus the United Nations so strengthened can prove that different 
systems of government can live side by side in peace under the basic rules of 
international conduct prescribed by the Charter of the United Nations. Thus 
the equilibrium necessary to the maintenance of international society can be 
restored and the United Nations can function as contemplated when the Charter 
was drawn up at San Francisco. 

Dr. ANNE GARY PANNELL, 
Member, International Relations Committee, 
Academic Dean, Goucher College. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF MAYFLOWER DESCENDENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA, ADOPTED JANUARY 31, 1950, IN RE PROPOSED WorLD GOVERNMENT 


At a meeting of the board of assistants, the governing authority of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in the District of Columbia, held in the city of Wash- 
ington, on January 31, 1950, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
to wit: | 

Whereas there are pending before the Congress of the United States proposals 
for the establishment of a so-called world government, to embrace all nations 
and peoples of the earth, with the United States of America as a constituent 
member; and 

Whereas because of the wide divergences, prejudices, antagonisms, distrusts, 
and misconceptions attendant upon the existing differences of race, custom, creed, 
religion, speech, economic aim, interest and need, political concept, ideal, ideology, 
and ambition; and because, also, of the inherent urge and force of self-interest 
and demagogic appeal everywhere to be encountered, a single government, created 
for all lands and tongues, functioning with power, authority, and universal 
harmony and beneficence, is absolutely impossible and out of the question; and 
any reign thus set up would prove to be a veritable Babel of criminal folly and 
confusion; and 

Whereas the joinder of our own Nation in such a tragic and colossal misad- 
venture would surely result in the overthrow of its system of liberty and consti- 
tutional government, and the regulation of its internal and domestic affairs; the 
inevitable loss of its nationality and freedom; the destruction of its unex- 
ampled enterprise and progress; the ultimate depletion and pillage—for the 
world at large—of its vast resources; and its reduction to a condition of hopeless 
impotence and futility: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Society of Mayflower Descendants in the District of Co- 
lumbia absolutely opposes any and all efforts for the establishment of such world 
organization, and respectfully calls on the American Congress to register its 
prompt and overwhelming disaproval of all such schemes and proposals; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be furnished to the Congress and 
its appropriate committees, for their consideration. 


RESOLUTION AGAINST WORLD GOVERNMENT SUBMITTED BY DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Whereas during the past 16 years there have sprung up in this country a great 
many proponents of world government—including some prominent jurists and 
Federal office holders—with the result that there are now well-organized move- 
ments, under varying titles, to further the program; and 
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Whereas according to the latest estimute there are some 30 groups, in addition 
to student bodies in schools and colleges, all of whom through the medium of 
speakers, books, magazines, and other literature “forums” for young and old 
are successfully propagandizing uninformed American citizens through the allur- 
ing bait of peace; and 

Whereas the broader scheme has been evolved of having State legislatures adopt 
resolutions memorializing the United States Congress to urge the adoption of an 
over-all world government, with the result that 16 have already ratified the 
measure; and | | 

Whereas by such universal federation the United States of America would, of 
necessity, relinquish the major part of its sovereign rights; and further, on the 
basis of proportional representation, it would have a woeful minority of voting 
powers: 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
goes on record as definitely opposing any form of world government. 

Resolved, That States and chapters be urged to study this un-American move- 
ment; to use every effort to counteract the influence of propagandists in their com- 
munities; to watch their State legislatures and to fight against the adoption of 
resolutions, and those already adopted, favorable to the relinquishment of the 
constitutional rights of free-born American citizens. 


Adopted April 1949. 


STATEMENT oF Mrs. HENRY DELAND Strack, Rumson, N. J. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I submit this statement as a private citizen, as the widow of 
an ‘attorney who'served his country as an Army major in World War I—a man 
who loved this country passionately and who would never even have considered 
the remote possibility of surrendering any part of its sovereignty—as is clearly 
the purpose of House Concurrent Resolution 64, backed by the United World 
Federalists. . 

I hope to establish three points in your mind. (1) That within the United 
World Federalist organization is a hard core of internationalist, social, ex- 
treme-leftist planners who direct its policy; (2) that the United World Federal- 
ist proposals closely parallel similar articles in both the Socialist and the 
Communist Parties; (3) that these proposals lead ultimately, through their 
advocacy of international controls, to a fissionary society, the most extreme form 
of tyranny ever conceived, in which deviation or disagreement with the elite— 
or faceless authority set over all of us—will be eliminated by the threat of 
atomic fission perpetrated by a bomb upon the opposition. 

The hard core of internationalist socialists consists of three men, featured in 
the publications of the United World Federalists, who were active in the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee in 1945-46, subsequently supported Henry 
Wallace’s Progressive Citizens of America and then in March 1949 were sponsors 
of the Cultural Conference at the Waldorf which even our State Department 
labeled a Communist sounding board. In addition, these three men have long 
records of Communist-front affiliations in Senator Tenney’s 1948 Report on Sub- 
versive Activities in California, as have some 10 men listed on the national 
advisory board of the United World Federalists. One man belonged to the na- 
tional executive councils of both the National Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee and the United World Federalists. I suggest the intermeshing of these names 
is not due to the long hand of coincidence. 

A parallel line of thought runs through the publications of leftist organiza- 
tions of «11 degrees, including those of the United World Federalists, and reveals 
a curious preoccupation with the most immediate method of setting up an inter- 
nationalist society, by the establishment of international controls over the devel- 
opment of the peacetime applications of atomic energy through government 
avd/or political burears rather than throuch private industrv. 

For instance, there is the December 1945 issue of the publication of the Reli- 
gious Affiliates of the National Citizens Political Action Committee, Faith at 
Work, volume 1, No. 4. On the first page, under The Responsibility Is Yours were 
listed 12 questions of which the very first read: Will we continue to build, day 
by day, more and more atomic bombs? To attack whom? 

On the back page of this publication, the Religious Affiliates quote from the 
United Chrictian Council for Democracy, the International Religion and Labor 
Foundation, the Pacific School of Religion, and finally from Bishop G. Bromley 
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Oxnam, then president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
to the effect that atomic energy has “ended the nations” and “let’s give all the 
people access to the benefits of atomic energy by entrusting it to international 
controls.” Bear in mind that in September 1948 in Amsterdam at the World 
Conference of Churches of which the Federal Council of Churches is the largest 
group, the conference went on record as being equally against communism and 
capitalism—leaving socialism as the remaining choice of mankind. 

By 1946, the National Citizens Political Action Committee had really hit its 
stride. In its monthly publications, Political Guide, April ’°46, volume I, No. 7%, 
a whole page was revoted to A Primer of Foreign Policy, illustrated by a large 
photograph of an atomic explosion. ‘The article said—and this was nearly 5 
years ago—that it was a cliche to claim we could keep the secret of the atomic 
bomb. (How right they were—perhaps they really knew from the inside.) 
The editors then went on to proclaim delightedly that there was no defense, 
that we were particularly vulnerable because of our industrial potential, that 
we bend our efforts to assure international control of atomic-bomb production ; 
that we stop manufacture of all bombs immediately; that we support loans to 
the Soviet Union; strip Germany and Japan; recognize the democratic aspira- 
tions of the peoples of the Far East; give up our Pacific bases; and end trade 
barriers. With the exception of the recommendations on Germany and Japan, 
this is almost verbatim the program outlined in the platform of the Progressive 
Citizens of America in 1948 and is also almost verbatim the United World Feder- 
alist pamphlet, Yes, But, by Vernon Nash, November 1948. 

In the same Political Guide, the National Citizens Political Action Committee 
have a two-page spread, Issues for Action. This states: ‘“Public opinion is against 
military control of atomic energy caused by the original Vandenberg amend- 
ment which is to be withdrawn. Military reduced to advisory capacity. Atomic 
scientists favor the McMahon bill. Write your Senators urging its passage.” 
Then the guide suggests that more information can be obtained from the Com- 
mittee for Atomic Information, 1621 K Street, Washington, D. C. It also lists 
more than a dozen atomic scientists—some with addresses at Los Alamos or 
Oak Ridge—who will speak for the Political Action Committee, one of theSe men 
being the present chairman of the Federation of American (atomic) Scientists 
who a short time ago suggested we make economic concessions to Russia, adding 
that atomic energy was a political question. 

Let us follow the workings of the Federation of American Scientists and the 
Committee for Atomic Information into a propaganda outfit set up in 1946 by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (with Mr. Alger Hiss’ name at 
the top of the mimeographed material emanating from the Carnegie Endowment) 
and the Twentieth Century Fund, set up by Edward Filene at the suggestion of 
David K. Niles, mystery man of the White House, according to an article appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post of December 24, 1949. This propaganda group 
was called the Program Information Exchange. 

Among the members of this propaganda outfit, which claimed it influenced 
56,000,000 persons through its members who all represented large opinion-forming 
groups, where the National Citizens Political Action Committee, the Committee 
for Atomic Information, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
and the CIO Political Action Committee as well as persons from the State De- 
partment. The Program Information Exchange published the Program Planner, 
which advertised a little pamphlet by Dr. Harold C. Urey, I’m a Frightened Man. 
Dr. Urey is on the National Advisory Board of the United World Federalists too. 

The Program Planner also advertised a film strip, How to Live with the Atom, 
produced in cooperation with the National Committee on Atomic Information and 
the Federation of American Atomic Scientists. This film strip was said to dis- 
cuss: Should we keep the atom secret? Should we Keep on making the bomb? 
Should we find an atom-bomb defense? Should we set up world control over the 
nations? The film strip came replete with speech notes and guide; later it was 
supplemented by still another film strip, World Control of Atomic Energy, as 
proposed by the Department of State, it said. 

Another piece of recommended reading was a 56-page booklet, The Politics of 
Atomic Energy, with Frederick L. Schuman among the contributors. This book, 
it said, was a discussion of requirements of effective government mechanism to 
replace the. political idea of national sovereignty now obsolete for purposes of 
maintaining world peace. 

I have said that the Program Information Exchange was set up by grants 
from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and by the Twentieth . 
Century Fund. One of the trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund was W. W. 
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Waymack, himself a member of the Atomic Energy Commission. In the Febru- 
ary 17, 1947, issue of PM, Mr. Marshall Field’s defunct paper, it states that 21 
organizations subscribe to a pro-Lilienthal statement supporting him for re 
appointment to the Atomic Energy Commission. Most of these organizations 
also belonged to the Program Information Exchange, including the first two 
mentioned—the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and the 
Federation of American (atomic) Scientists. 

It is most significant, I think, that Drew Pearson recently predicted in his 
daily column that Mr. Lilienthal would go on tour to speak for his brand of 
control of the development of atomic energy under the auspices of some church 
groups. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt did her part on her first television show over 
WNBT, February 12, when she handed Mr. Lilienthal a silver plate, fulsome 
compliments on his work, and wished him well in his new project. Also on this 
program was Dr. Albert Einstein of the National Advisory Board of the United 
World Federalists, who put in a guttural plea for international control of 
atomic energy. 

To complete the design of the mosaic that pictures the intermeshing of these 
leftist elements in the plans of the United World Federalists, there are two 
more little pieces: Not only was the State Department represented in the 
membership of the Program Information Exchange, but the State Department 
had an unofficial observer at the 1948 national conference of the United World 
Federalists, and Deputy Assistant Dean Rrsk gave an off-the-record talk at the 
1949 convention of the UWF. I understand Mr. Rusk was assistant to Mr. Hiss 
in the State Department. 

(This does make the subsequent appearance of State’s Mr. Hickerson to testify 
agninst the idea of world federation a trifie baffling. ) 

Listen to the theme of an editorial appearing in the New Leader, June 4, 1949, 
on “The Atomic Debate”: 

“Those who want atomic energy in the hands of the military are not thinking 
primarily of atomic bombs but who will direct peacetime uses of the atom. For 
sure as the sun rises every morning, Some day this century atomic energy will 
replace coal, oil, annd electricity, and will power the industries of our whole 
globe. If atomic energy is still in civilian hands, and the recommendations of 
the Acheson-Lilienthal report and the Baruch plan are carried out, what we 
shall have that day could well be world democratic socialism. If the Army has 
the atom, however, and current military protocol prevails, the highest bidders of 
‘free enterprise’ take over, our ologopolist economy moves one big step nearer 
monopoly, and imperialist rivalries hit a new high in frenzy. 

“The question in the current furor over David Lilienthal fs not ‘Is the atom 
escaping to Russia?’ but ‘Shall the atom belong to the people?’ ” 

Dalton Trumbo, one of the Hollywood Ten, joins the chorus with a new 
pamphlet, the Time of the Toad, which is on sale for the benefit of the Holly- 
wood Ten at Communist bookstores. Denouncing the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, of course, Mr. Trumbo continued: “The Federation of 
Atomic Scientists has been all but silenced; the conspiracy between the military 
and the banks to surrender the incalculable riches of atomic energy into private 
hands progresses nicely.” 

Running through the material of the United World Federalists is the theme 
of fear of the atom bomb. It is expressed in one of the recommended films, 
“Where Will You Hide?” which can be obtained from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, owned by Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, recently appointed 
by his other half, Chester Bowles, himself on the National Bxecutive Council 
of the United World Federalists. 

This theme of fear was the climax of a Communist rally in Madison Square 
aa in honor of Lenin’s birthday, reported in the February 8, 1947, issue of 

ime. It ran 


THE ATOMIC BLUES 


“Finstein says he’s scared * * * 
And when EFinstein’s scared, I’m scared * * * 
Well, if you’re scared of the A bomb, here’s what to do 
You got to join with all the people in the world with you. 
For if you don’t get together and do it, well 
First thing you know, we'll blow this world to hell.” 


Just what do the United World Federalists offer us as a balm for this fear? 
Mr. Cord Meyer, Jr., chairman of the executive council of the UWF, calls for 
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“imperative favorable action on the United World Federalist plan to enable 
negotiations with the Soviet Union and the other United Nations’ members to 
give the UN the legal authority and the super international police and inspection 
forces that it must have to keep peace.” 

In other words, Mr. Meyer is proposing the organization of the world into the 
horrendous “figsionary society’? where order will be maintained by an elite who 
alone have the key to the supply of atomic bombs and may drop them where it 
seems desirable. 

A contemporary Dnglish author states this proposition graphically : 

“The dropping of the two atomic bombs was not a military act, but a political 
‘one for future reference * * *,. A violent campaign of intimidation broke 
‘out and continues still among the advocates everywhere of the world state. 
Phrases and arguments were everywhere identical, used by politicians and 
newspapers of all parties. ‘So now you see, the unanswerable weapon has been 
found ; mankind must submit to a world government or be destroyed’. 

“The arguments are patently false but in supernational politics you deal not 
in truth but in mob psychology. Clear submission to the world state would no 
more bring peace or security than surrender to the Ogpu or Gestapo * * *%. 
The world state would enforce its will by a world Gestapo * * * the bloodiest 
tyranny of all. 

“This was the open plan, magnificently audacious, for a world dictatorship 
ruling the planet by atomic terror.” 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, head of our entire scientific endeavor in World War II, 
tries, I think, in his recent book, Modern Arms and Free Men, to warn us of 
what is happening. He says that the bomb is not the ultimate weapon; that 
much harm has been done to our resolution and the steadfastness with. which 
we face a hard future by these prognostications of doom; and he warns us that 
‘we shall only lose our liberties if we abandon them. 

My motive in submitting this statement was to add my plea that we, as modern 
Men and women, should not let ourselves become ultramodern slaves. 

I am against any proposition that would submerge even a part of our sov- 
ereignty to any other type of society, thus bringing about international socialism. 
Regardless of the wording of House Concurrent Resolution 64, I am convinced 
that the fuller plans of the United World Federalists who back it, show in their 
own publications that their aim is the abolition of this country as we know it. 

Before Congress acts upon any of these resolutions for a world federal union 
and because especially of the radical nature of so many of the men associated 
with the United World Federalists, and because of the radical nature of the 
propositions they espouse, I beg that the Congress have the United World 
Federalists investigated by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., February 16, 1950. 
HON. EvBErT D. THOMAS, 
Senator from Utah, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR THOMAS: Public opinion has reached such a pitch with respect 
to the H bomb and the need for effective improvement in supernational control 
of such weapons that I am convinced it would be unwise for the Senate to 
adopt any mere resolution whatever. A mere resolution, no matter how clever, 
or pious, or earnest, would serve to postpone decisions which must be taken now 
‘at this session of Congress. 

Above all, I believe you have earned the right to put your name on a proposal 
to amend the Constitution of the United States so as to make it clear to all the 
world that the Government of the United States has at least the right to enter 
into negotiations for establishing the control over atomic energy which we need. 
‘The governments of other nations, such as Britain and France, or even the Soviet 
Union, unquestionably possess this much power. But our Constitution fails 
to discuss the point—and at this stage we simply cannot afford to have such 
ambiguity and uncertainty threatening the very life of our Nation. 

I would therefore propose that you submit an amendment to the Constitution 
specifying that the President has the right to ratify any such atomic agreement 
with the advice and consent of two thirds of both Houses of Congress. (Pardon 
ame for suggesting that in a matter of this fundamental importance, a matter far 
transcending treaties, that it should be two-thirds of both Houses that must 
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consent.) The amendment to the Constitution should make quite clear the general 
nature of any such agreement, its purposes, the distribution of powers within its 
structure, and that it must be an agency under the general provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Details can be worked out in consultation with others if you are in agreement 
as to the urgency of this problem.. I take-the liberty of enclosimg: several copies 
of a rough draft which I submit for your scrutiny. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Howarp QO. BATON, 


RoucuH DRAFT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
< STATES 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States does not specifically state that 
the President of the United States has the authority to ratify a convention pro- 
viding for an organization having the powers that are requisite to control the 
production and employment of weapons as destructive as the atomic and tritium 
bombs; and 

Whereas the United States has taken the lead in the establishment of the 
United Nations, and desires that all steps taken shall be consistent with the 
charter of the United Nations : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, 
by two-thirds majority of both such Houses, That the following amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be submitted to the legislatures of the 
several States for their ratification: Provided, That if this proposed amendment 
shall not be so ratified within 2 years from the date hereof it shall not be valid 
and binding as an amendment. 


TEXT OF THE AMENDMENT 


THE 





ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT 


‘ 1. The President may, with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Members of each House present and voting. ratify an agreement or convention 
for the establishment of a United Nations Atomic Security Organization, pro- 
vided that the said agreement shall meet the following conditions: 

(a) It shall have been submitted to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations as a proposed amendment to the charter of the United Nations. 

(6) It shall pro«ide adequately for the control of atomic energy, and fissionable 
and fusionable m ‘terials, and for protecting all men from the employment of 
devastating weapons and inhumane methods of warfare. 

(c) It shall provide for the apprehension, trial, and punishment of officials of 
the atomic security organization, or of any signatory nation, or any nationals of 
signatory nations who violate the terms of any such atomic agreement, and to 
provide that no signatory nation will take any steps to obstruct or prevent such 
apprehension, trial, and punishment of persons accused of crimes of this nature, 

(d@) It shall provide that the organization created by such agreement shall 
have power to deal with any menace to the peace of the world of whatever nature 
that is not being adequately dealt with under the existing powers and procedures 
of the United Nations. 

(e) It shall provide that all legislative powers under the agreement shall be 
vested in a legislative body of which at least one House shall consist of delegates 
elected by popular suffrage exercised through secret ballot under election laws 
uniform for all signatory nations. Each signatory shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in proportion to whatever criteria may be specified and defined in the 
agreement. 

(f) It shall provide that the organization created by this agreement and its 
legislative, executive, and judicial officials, shall have only such powers as are 
clearly defined and specified in the agreement. All powers not thus delegated 
and defined shall be reserved to the signatories. All legislation enacted in 
accordance with the agreement shall be the supreme law of the land of all 
signatories, anything in their constitutions or laws to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

(7) It may provide that, pending its adoption as an amendment to the charter 
of the United Nations, it shall be valid and binding for all its signatories pro- 
vided it shall be ratified in a constitutional manner by not less than 11 members 
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of the United Nations, including a majority of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

2. The President may, with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress assembled, with the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Members of each House present and voting, ratify an amendment to the 
said agreement when proposed in accordance with the provisions of the said 
agreement. 


A POLITICALLY PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR PERMANENT PEACE 


(Statement submitted by Frederic C. Smedley, Forest Hills, N. Y.) 


1. Such nations as are presently interested in abolishing all war under ade- 
quate safeguards should call a-UN-conference to draft a convention that shall 
disarm all nations under adequate enforcement procedures, if, as and when it shall 
be unanimously adopted, so that its terms apply to every inch of territory and 
every person, ship, and airplane in existence. Any government that boycotts such 
a conference will take its chances that later it will be forced by its own people 
to adhere to a convention in the drafting of which, through its own fault, it 
took no part. 

2. The provisions of the convention as to elimination of arms and armed forces 
shall be based on the disarmament measures of the occupation statutes now in 
effect in Germany and Japan, except for their bans against the civil aviation. 

3. Provisions abolishing military aviation shall be based on the Geneva Con- 
vention for Abolition of Aerial Bombardment, brought up to date. 

4, The call for the conference and its procedural rules shall provide that any 
delegate proposing anything other than complete disarmament down to police 
and coast-guard forces, armed only with light sidearms and strictly limited in 
size and equipment according to area, population, and coast line they are to 
police, will be declared out of order. 

5. The principal task of each delegate, whether he be lawyer, economist, 
scientist, military man, or otherwise, shall be to see that the convention contains 
every possible means of enforcement that might conceivably be necessary to 
assure his nation that all nations will live up to it implicitly. 

6. The convention might also provide cushions for the economic shocks, both 
to individauls and private enterprises, of sudden withdraw] from the economy 
of expenditures for war purposes, such as pensioning persons thrown out of 
work by it until they find peaceful employment with earnings commensurate with 
their previous ones, full payment for all war purpose private property required 
to be destroyed because it is not economically convertible to peaceful uses, and 
full payment of all costs of conversion of all such private property that is.so 
convertible, with subsidies for any lost profits during a period of, say, 3 years 
after the convention goes into effect, under those realized during a like period 
immediately prior to such effective date. 

7. AS soon as the convention is drafted its adoption should be proposed in as 
many national legislatures as possible, always subject to the proviso of universal 
adoption before coming into effect. 

8. All possible channels of publicity shall be used to acquaint the people of 
nonparticipating and nonadopting nations with the advantages to all mankind 
that would derive from the universal adoption of the convention, so as to cause 
them to bring pressure on their governments in any way open to them, to force 
their governments to adopt the convention. 

9. Pending universal adoption, whatever agencies the convention provides to 
enforce it could be set up on a stand-by basis, ready to go into operation as soon 
as the last nation to hold out adopts it. To insure such prior establishment of 
enforcement agencies in all “great powers,” it might be arranged that some 
small and inoffensive nations, such as San Salvador, should refrain from adopt- 
ing the convention until all others had done so and had enforcement agencies 
set up in them. 

10. On adoption becoming universal, the whole program goes into operation, 
backed up by every possible safeguard that the mutual suspicious among nations 
participating in the drafting of the convention have made them feel to be nec- 
essary, plus a world-wide public opinion educated to know that on its enforce- 
ment every day, everywhere, against everybody, from heads of state down, and 
such enforcement alone, depends everyone’s security. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION RE UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


Resolved, That the President is authorized and requested (parliaments should 
substitute “That the Government is instructed’) and the Secretary-General of 
UN is requested, to propose to the United Nations: 

1. That all other nations than Japan should be urged to enact into their con- 
stitutions or other fundamental law, the provisions of article 1X of the Japanese 
Constitution, with the following proviso: 

“This article and all statutes enacted in implementation thereof shall not come 
into effect unless and until similar provisions exist or are coming into effect. 
simultaneously in the fundamental laws of all other nations and territories of 
the world.” 

2. That a conference be called under the auspices of United Nations for the 
purpose of drafting a convention providing for— 

(a) complete abolition of all armaments except police sidearms, hunting rifles 
and ammunition for same, and of all armed forces other than police forces and 
a coast guard for maritime nations, both of which shall be of strictly limited 
size, equipment and field of operations, according to area, coast line, and popu- 
lation they are to police; 

(b) absolute prohibition of all preparation by each nation, subdivision thereof, 
or organization or individual therein or in the territories thereof, for any armed 
conflict other than the enforcement of law; 

(c) all necessary safeguards to insure rigid application of all its provisions at 
the behest of nationals, aliens, representatives of foreign states and interna- 
tional organizations ; 

(d) establishment of any necessary new international agencies and delinea- 
tion of their powers and duties in fields where there is no éxisting organization 
capable of carrying out inspection and enforcement, as well as granting of any 
necessary new powers and imposition of new duties on existing organizations 
capable of effectively assuming and executing them; 

(e) pensioning of all persons who are thrown ort of employment as a direct 
result of the coming into effect of such convention, at their then level of re- 
muneration, subject to deductions up to the full amount of such remunera- 
tion, of their earnings per year from peaceful pursuits ; 

(f) outright purchase at full value and scrapping of all privately owned 
articles including instrumentalities of production, incapable of economical con- 
version to peaceful uses; and 

(g) full payment for all economical costs of conversion of peaceful uses of 
other privately owned instrumentalities hitherto used as, or for production of 
war equipment, with payment during a 3-year conversion period beginning with 
the effective date of the convention, to any private enterprise in process of con- 
version to peaceful uses, of any deficit in profits earned by ft in such period, 
under those it earned during the 3 years preceding such effective date. 

3. That the Military Staff Committee of United Nations should be asked to 
participate in said conference under the provisions of paragraph 1 of article 47 
of the United Nations Charter, together with such legal, scientific, economic, 
military, naval and aviation experts as may be assigned thereto by the par- 
ticipating national governments, none of whom shall be permitted to advocate 
any failure of the convention to carry out fully the objectives stated in clauses 
(a), (b), and (f) of paragraph 2 above. 

4. That the convention should be submitted to all national legislatures for 
enactment as soon as possible, with its effective date postponed until it is like- 
wise enacted by all other national legislatures and coming into effect simul- 
taneously ag to all territories, territorial waters, ships, airplanes, organiza- 
Dette and individuals under the jurisdiction of any nation or other political 
entity. 

5. That, pending the attainment of universal adoption, nations which have 
adopted the convention shall consult with each other and with the Security 
Council as to the possibility of partial application of its provisions through pool- 
ing their forces, reducing them, making some of them available to the Security 
Council, or otherwise. 

6. That chapter VII of the Charter should be amended in conformity with the 
situation which will be created by the universal adoption of the convention, such 
amendment to come into effect on such adoption. 

7. That, at all stages thereof, the various governments participating and UN 
shall give fullest possible publicity to all aspects of the program, including the 
translation and circularization of literature, radio talks, news releases, and all 
other available techniques for spreading information. 
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8. That copies of this resolution be sent to the heads of all states, including 
the Vatican, the Secretary-General of UN, the members of the Security Council, 
party leaders in all national legislatures, the leading news services, and any 
others, in the discretion of the executive branch of the Government and the UN 
Secretariat, who may be in a position to further its ends. 


WoORLD FEDERATION OF THE CONTINENTS—A ONE STATE UNION 
(Submitted for the record by Enu Brown, of Mohegan Lake, N. Y.) 


We all know, the world knows, that the Unfted Nations Organization is helpless 
in maintaining lasting peace, as it lacks the necessary power to properly function 
in order to obtain the results for which it was mainly organized—preventing war 
by checking acts of aggression by one country against another which jeopardizes 
permanent peace. 

The United Nations is not a perfect organization. This, however, is not a 
sufficient reason for it to be broken up and discarded ; but, rather, it should there- 
fore be strengthened and improved, with the hope that the UN will yield the 
results it was intended to render to humanity. 

The United Nations Charter must be strengthened if the Organization is to 
survive. It must possess the necessary authority to increase its controls so 
lasting peace over the world would be preserved. 

The United Nations lacks sufficient authority, backed by power to enforce its 
decisions. Today the UN is being defied in its first real decision, in bringing peace 
to Palestine and the internationalization of the holy places sacred to many of the 
world’s religious bodies. Under somewhat similar circumstances the League of 
Nations stood in the cases of Italy and Japan when that organization disin- 
tegrated and went to pieces. 

The United Nations “is all that we have.” This has been stated by many, but 
it is not enough. We must have more, reinforced by the proper power to carry on 
a progressive and successful organization in accomplishing the end for which the 
UN was set up, then it will be able to function for the perpetual benefit of 
mankind. 

Until the Charter of the United Nations is revised or reframed on sounder 
principles for achieving durable peace, it can nevér lead the world along a 
permanent path of peace and security. No doubt, the UN is now an object of 
ridicule to all who violate its decisions. 

That the earth is one world, no one will question. Today to govern this one 
world we need a one state government, if this organization is to be permanent it 
must give equality and justice to all nations. 

A proper readjustment for a workable world organization in establishing 
durable peace for all nations must be a one state federation under international 
law, through orderly procedure of unity in acquiring beneficial world results. If 
the United Nations is to endure and bring lasting peace it must include all 
countries of the world, omitting none. 

The United Nations today does not include all stable countries, because some of 
them when applying for membership find themselves in a position where they 
are placed at the mercy of other member countries, which for their own selfish 
reasons deny the applicant membership tu the UN. This is true in the case of Italy 
and some other countries being denied membership in the UN as a result of the 
action of Russia and her satellites. No world organization can survive unless all 
stable countries are members of it, whether they choose to be or not. 

We have the United States of America, the Western Hemisphere Defense 
Treaty, the Atlantic Charter, etc., and Europe is now trying to form the United 
States of Europe. We must have the united countries of the world, in a one state 
government if peace is to be maintained; nothing short of equality for all, can 
prevent further cold wars followed by hot ones, with consequent destruction and 
horrors unimaginable. 

The great nations are not united, this we must admit. They will not be united 
until they are properly represented by sectional state representatives elected as 
delegates to speak for one and all, instead as it is now in the United Nations 
with individual member countries fighting for their selfish aims instead of col- 
lective world benefits. 

Some may ask how can all countries be compelled to join a one state organiza- 
tion. This can be realized at least by one method. This procedure would be to 
establish a plan revising the United Nations Charter, forming six individual 
states by using the group of countries in each continent, under the world federa- 
tion of the continents of the United Nations; based upon the fundamental 
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principles of democratic constitutional law and order, enforced by this form 
of federal government body, rendering benefits of freedom through courts of 
justice to all the people in maintaining endurable peace. 

I think this is the best procedure so far suggested by which the United Nations 
Charter can be amended, whereby all nations of the world must cooperate to 
attain the same privileges and equal rights. It is through a plan including all 
countries of the world in states of the continents under the world federation of 
the continents. It is so arranged if the basic principles are adopted by the 
United Nations, the UN will have the controlling vote, but no veto, yet every 
country will be permitted a voice,in world affairs and the sovereignty of all 
nations will be preserved, except for the single case “the right of aggression 
~ against another country.” 

Under this plan of the federation of the continents if adopted, automatically 
every country of the world will become a member of the United Nations organiz- 
ation, yet the UN will continue to operate as a complete unit if a country should 
withdraw or refuse to join. It also limits the demand on all countries under 
the quota system, yet forms a combined force sufficiently large enough to pre- 
vent an act of aggression on the part of any member. 

Even if Russia and her satellites should refrain from joining their individual 
Continental Alliances or states, the organizations would be strong enough to 
carry on without them, yet they would be represented through the remaining 
countries in each continental state, which would be superior in manpower in 
both continents of the Eastern Hemisphere. Today in Europe there are some 
14 countries who are firmly backing the UN with only 8 countries generally de- 
ciding against it. With the 14 countries having 222 million population against 
191 million of the 8 countries. In Asia some 15 countries in agreement with the 
UN and only 2 countries against it, with a population of 881 million in agree- 
ment and only 563 million against the UN. 


THE PLAN 


A world federation to be lasting must be composed of individual states where 
men have the right to govern themselves, represented by members of their own 
choosing, and with the right to worship according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, based on the principles of the freedom of our Constitution. 

There is only one set of natural geographical divisions composing the entire 
earth and those groups are the continents. 

Therefore, my Federation of the Continents is built upon the one natural 
formation of the world, affording basis for setting up a permanent agreement 
for a lasting peace. 

Thus a federation under the guidance of collective security formed for the 
welfare of the entire world must be a group of united continents, formed as 
free and independent states, bound together as an international assembly, with 
the title of a World Congress of the United Nations. Then, and only then, can 
the people of the United Nations hope for continuous union and lasting peace, 
in gaining protective security. 

My proposal is a federation of the continents to include delegates from all six 
continents. Six delegates from each of the principal continents and one from 
Australia. These delegate members chosen from an assembly of each conti- 
nental alliance or state, will form the main congress of the United Nations. 
These continental alliances constitutes separate states, comprised of represen- 
tatives from all the countries of each continent. 

A global congress composed of a small body of representatives equal in num- 
ber chosen and elected from each region or continent, by their respective conven- 
tions representing all countries regardless of the number of nations constituting 
each unit, is the most reliable method for forming a lasting organization. 

All countries are eligible for membership and are automatically elected mem- 
bers to the units or states of their continental alliance except in cases where 
instability in the national government exists. But in these cases, however, as 
soon as their national government shall become stabilized these countries too 
will be eligible to membership. 

Each continent is to consist. of a continental alliance composed of all coun- 
tries or dominions included in that group. The duties of these continental 
alliances will be limited to the supervision of the authority vested in them, 
which will relate only to the affairs of their own continent. The principal duty 
soe age continental alliances will be the election of the six members in 
orming the federation in representing their continent in the gl 
of the United Nations. : as 
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My suggestion of six members to the global congress a fair representation of 
each unit, but there can be more. These members constitute a general assembly 
or congress having a total of 31 members, in which all countries, large or small, 
will have the same voting representation as the states have in our Federal Gov- 
ernment. While all the several states will send other representatives to be mem- 
bers of the council and fill the places on the various committee boards as in the 
present United Nations. 

Therefore, the federation of the continents as set. up in my plan offers the 
one means so far suggested for preserving the sovereignty of all nations. This 
end is accomplished by forming a world organization which does not make it 
necessary for each individual country, large or small, to vote in a general as- 
sembly as a whole for or against any proposition. The proper way to arrive 
at an unbiased decision and at the same time maintain the sovereignty of all 
countries concerned is achieved by using the majority vote cast of a Congress 
elected from a number of different state alliances representing the continents. 
And not by an assembly wherein each country, controlled by its own selfish aims 
or thoughts of a balance of power agreement, in influencing its voting for or 
against a decision. 

The formation of the global congress will be based upon a nucleus system of a 
perpetual council of the United Nations. This council will be the executive com- 
mittee of the global congress, consisting of 10 memberships, 2 from each of the 
principal continents, with its members permanently carried from year to year. 

The global congress will assemble in session 4 or 5 out of every 6 months of each 
year, thus allowing the members time to attend the alliance meetings at home, 
unless the session is carried over in case of an emergency. The executive officers 
will be chosen by the full congress at the United Nations first meeting after the 
election, and they will serve until their successors are appointed. 

One of the principal duties of the congress will be the supervising and com- 
manding of the global armed forces for police protection of the entire world 
through the United Nations. 

These forces will constitute a military force including all branches; one of the 
army, the navy, and the air corps. It is to be composed of men and equipment 
held at suitable depots advantageously distributed throughout the world, at all 
times set up and prepared to carry out the purpose for which the United Nations 
was organized. This force will be enlisted, trained, and maintained by all the 
individual countries from their own citizenry having membership in the federa- 
tion, and will be based upon a ratio of 500 men to a million inhabitants of each 
country’s population. But no country shall supply more than 50,000 troops at 
etd given period, and all countries must keep their quotas full strength at all 
times. 

Also each country of the federation will be permitted to carry a force one-half 
this size at home for internal disturbances, which force, part or whole, will be 
on call for duty by the global congress in case of an emergency, but such duty 
shall be only compulsory in their own hemisphere. Computed on the world’s 
population before the war, these figures should supply a sufficient armed force, 
with another in reserve of somewhat half the size, without cost of maintenance 
to the pee Nations, as each country will be paying its own share based upon 
its quota. | 

This system of limiting the demand for military assistance from all countries 
based upon the ratio of a proportional number of troops required from each 
country depending upon its size is the guaranty for preserving the sovereignty 
of every country. At the same time, warranting the end of spreading disturbances 
at any point in the world by the regional and international control, through the 
protection of the existing powers, backed by both the continental and global 
standing armed forces, yet allowing national right of self-defense to all. 

Thus, I claim, a world federation to succeed must grant each individual geo- 
graphical sphere or division of the earth the right to self-govern and control its 
local affairs, regardless of race, color, or religion of the people occupying that 
portion of the world. And, furthermore, it must be backed by a central union of 
the entire globe with a sufficient standing armed force if permanent peace is to 
be maintained. Only then, by a union of the whole, in making countries equal 
members of the federation, can the United Nations survive. 

_Any country withdrawing would be subject to both a continental and interna- 
tional boycott. The consequences of such a boycott penalty which a country 
would suffer by breaking relations with the rest of the world would be disastrous 
to any country commercially, economically, and socially ; let alone the combined 
threat of the standing might of the armed forces of the federation to prevent them 
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from disturbing the world peace, both by the continental alliances and the global 
congress forces of the United Nations. 

This federation of the continents sets forth definite workable mechanics for a 
sound solution for this problem of amending the United Nations. All the indi- 
vidual continents will act as states, with subdivision units of the different coun- 
tries constituting same as continental alliance members, these member repre- 
sentatives being elected by the majority of the citizen voters of each country. 
Under this set-up no country is giving up more than a single sovereign right—only 
the privilege to attack other countries and subjugate their territories and people. 
Yet every country, however, still maintains its national independence as a mem- 
ber of the continental alliance. Only disputes arising between nations interfering 
with one another’s independence are brought before the global congress, while 
on the other hand the continental alliances settle all minor differences as boards 
of arbitration in their own continents. 

' Then the continental alliances so formed with a member or members from each 
country of the continents will act as an assembly to appoint their delegates to the 
global congress of the United Nations. 

Thus each and every voter from all countries will have the same voice in world 
affairs by each country automatically becoming a member of the continental al- 
liance on the formation of the federation as he or she has in the national state 
with proper representatives in each step of the federation up to the final—the 
global congress of the United Nations. 

Yet, should one or more of these countries of any continent refuse te cooperate, 
it will make very little difference, as the remaining countries will still constitute 
a complete unit or state continuing as a continental alliance to function with full 
power to send its delegates to the global congress. And the withdrawing country 
will be under the influence of both the continental alliance and the global con- 
gress, subject to their sanctions, and backed by the armed forces of the United 
Nations. 

The federation of the continents unquestionably offers this security of sov- 
ereignty to all countries. For, when a country becomes a member of this organi- 
zation, a free hand to pursue a policy of aggression against another country is 
the only sovereign right which it surrenders. 

The one and only basis by which a federal union can function and be lasting is 
an organization wherein no country, or group of countries can secede, even if 
they desire to do so when opposing the union. Under the federation of the conti- 
nents no country or group of countries can stand alone from the rest of the 
world in their own self-sustaining independent position, beeause under the con- 
tinental alliance set-up, all will be represented by regional state control of which 
they are a physical part, and if they attempt to break away they will find them- 
selves helpless, powerless, isolated by sanctions already established by the entire 
organization. : 

Today, now, is the day, the time to prevent world war III and to stop the 
spread of communism, for tomorrow may be too late. 

The UN member countries have the vote, thus the backing of enough individual 
countries sufficient to form in each continent an alliance the nucleus for properly 
amending the UN Charter; without interfering with orderly functions of the 
United Nations or its membership personnel. When the six continental alliances 
are operating for the welfare and protection of their regional state, regardless as 
to whether all countries in each continent joins at the beginning or not, world 
freedom through combined security will be born and the principles of democracy 
will then be established throughout the earth for the protection of mankind. 

The UN Charter will automatically be revised through orderly procedure at the 
regular meetings, setting up one world constitutional law and order, wiping out 
the veto by parliamentary procedure, attaining democratic rule by gradually 
changing the charter, article by article, item by item, in an orderly manner. This 
will make the UN conform to the basic principles of the federation of the conti- 
nents, in strengthening itself so it will be lasting, affording justice and freedom to 
all, without disrupting the United Nations daily business or calling a new con- 
stitutional convention with fear of getting something worse than we have now 
in the United Nations, 

Without doubt, here is one method by which the cold war can be checked, con- 
trolled and stopped. By forming the continents into states, all countries (includ- 
ing Russia) of the several continental alliances will be under the influence of 
the individual regional state groups. All countries in each continent must coop- 
erate with their alliances or the rebellious countries will be represented and 
spoken for through the regional state rulings. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Weshington 5, D. O., June 1, 1950. 
Hon. Tom ConnaLLy, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. CO. 


DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: On behalf of the national organization of the 
American Legion, I enclose certain papers setting forth the position of the Amer- 
ican Legion regarding strengthening of the United Nations, etc., and would deeply 
appreciate it if you could arrange to have same made a part of the record of the 
hearings recently conducted by the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
ria as having to do with revision of certain resolutions affecting the United 

ations. 

The attachments are as follows: 

1. Copy of resolution No. 83, adopted by the national executive committee of 
the American Legion at its May 3-5, 1950, meeting. This resolution contains 
the American Legion statement of policy on foreign relations. 

2. Copy of statement by William Verity, chairman of the national foreign re- 
lations commission of the American Legion. 

3. Copy of statement of Anson T. McCook, who was then chairman of the 
foreign relations commission of the American Legion when he appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on May 13, 1948. 

4. Copy of resolution adopted at the national executive committee meeting of 
the American Legion, held on November 21-23, 1946. This resolution is sent to 
you as reference is made thereto in paragraph No. 1 of resolution No. 83, and so 
that same may be readily available for reference. 

- When our national foreign relations commission refers to “world-wide enforce- 
ment of law” or “world authority,” they consider same as a world governing 
agency with limited powers and these powers derived from some sort of world 
congressional action which would probably stem from the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and cooperation in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILes D. KENNEDY, Director. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, — 
May 3-5, 1950. 
Resolution No. 83. 
Committee: Foreign relations commission. 
Subject: The American Legion Statement of policy on foreign relations. 


The American Legion statement of policy on foreign relations is— 

1. The American Legion plan for strengthening the United Nations, originally 
passed by the national executive committee in November 1946 provides the 
essential basic requirements of, and first steps toward, true world-wide enforce- 
ment of law and order, which is the immediate necessity. 

2. That the countries of the North Atlantic Pact join forces within the United 
Nations to insist on the amending of the United Nations Charter to accomplish 
the objectives of the American Legion plan. In this way the democratic nations 
of the West would thereby declare to the world their intention of making the 
United Nations an effective authority for peace. 

3. We urge the same democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact to 
send delegates to a convention to be held soon in the United States to explore 
the possibilities of the establishment, within the framework of the United 
Nations, of an association for closer political cooperation among freedom-loving 
democracies. 

4, The American Legion is opposed to any form of world federation or govern- 
ment at this time. 

5. We urge continuation of the European recovery program as provided for in 
the present Economic Cooperation Act. We believe that this program has been 
administered to the benefit of the American people and that it has accomplished 
its purpose of helping rehabilitate the economies of western Europe and has 
contained Communist expansion in this area. We urge all possible economy in 
the administration of ECA so that our economy will not be jeopardized. We 
heartily endorse a proposal that a study by a commission be made sufliciently 
prior to June 1952 so that appropriate recommendations can be made to the 
Congress and the American people as to what steps, if any, might be necessary 
after that time to continue economic help to the countries of Europe who have 
joined forces with us in our fight for freedom. 
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6. The American Legion urges opposition to the expansion of communism in 
Asia. We propose that.our Government extend every reasonable assistance to 
foster all influence favorable to democracy. We oppose recognition of Communist. 
China. 

7. We reject defeatism and abandonment of Formosa and the Philippines to 

Communist aggressors. We abhor the idea of abandoning the free and inde- 
pendent Government of Formosa. 
_ We believe it is imperative that the United States Department of Defense 
appraise the defendability of Formosa at once with the thought that Formosa be 
preserved with our help as a bastion of freedom and a base for military operations 
against Communist aggressors on the mainland of Asia. 

8. We should aid the Philippine Government in every possible way to resist 
the infiltration of Communist aggressors and to maintain a free democratic 
government. 

9. We again urge our Government to lend its aid in forming a regional alliance, 
under article 51 of the United Nations Charter, composed of those countries of 
the Pacific and Far Eastern area, who, through self-help and mutual aid, desire 
to guarantee their mutual defense and to preserve individual liberties. 

_ 10. The American Legion approves in principle, the President’s point 4 program. 
We urge the full cooperation of our Government with private enterprise in the 
development of such a program. - 


' Approved. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VERITY, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL FOREIGN RELATIONS 
_ COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, IN REFERENCE TO STRENGTHENING OF THE 
_ UNITED NATIONS, DATED JUNE 1, 1950 


Unless America assumes leadership in the insistence on the immediate amend- 
ing of the United Nations Charter, as provided by the American Legion plan, it is 
possible that the people of this country and of the world will lose confidence in the 
United Nations. . 

Peace cannot be wished for. It is possible only through fair but firm thinking 
and action. Now is the time to eliminate the veto in matters of aggression, control 
the atomic threat, and establish an international police force. The American 
Legion urges the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee to approve these necessary 
strengthening provisions to the United Nations Charter at once so that freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere will take heart in this great conflict for freedom. 





STATEMENT BY ANSON T. McCooK, CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, House 
_OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 13, 1948 . 


In 1945 the United Nations, in adopting their Charter, solemnly declared their 
determination “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war,” and “to 
unite our strength to maintain international peace and security.” This declara- 
tion is the very cornerstone of the structure and purpose of the United Nations. 
It is binding upon every signatory nation, the United States and the U.S. S. R. 
included. Any nation that violates or ignores this declaration must stand self- 
convicted before the tribunal] of world opinion. Twenty-six years earlier, in 1919, 
the American Legion adopted its constitution, pledging it “to promote peace and 
good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom, and democracy.” It is in the interests of peace that the American 
Legion appears before you today. 

Peace, by our definition, is much ‘more than the absence of war. Otherwise it 
isno better than an armistice, a truce between wars. Peace, as defined by Ameri- 
can Legion policy, is something positive and constructive. It means law and order 
ee nations. Peace as so defined can in time become permanent, as nothing 
else can. 

Over and over again the American Legion has repudiated the philosophy that 
wars are inevitable. We have substituted for that philosophy a constructive 
planning for peace—not a peace built on the sand of wishful thinking but on the 
rock of self-reliance, good will, and international law internationally enforced. 
Three million Legionnaires are convinced that without an orderly world there 
can be no tranquillity, no liberty worthy of the name, no lasting prosperity or 
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happiness. Without order there is chaos; and out of chaos springs Godlessness, 
-oppression, and war. 

Peace in the constructive sense has been the main objective of eur foreign 
policy. This has been coupled with insistence upon national security and national 
independence, since international madmen or criminals will be a menace until 
international law enforcement is strong enough to cope with them. 

For such international law enforcement, the United Nations was created ; but it 

is not functioning as it should. With this in mind, 10 days ago the Legion’s 
national executive committee unanimously adopted as part of its foreign policy 
a resolution advocating amendment of the United Nations Charter. 
_ The development of the Legion’s policy relative to the United Nations is perti- 
ent as the basis for what we recommend here. That policy was no mushroom 
growth, but the result of careful, consecutive thinking. Indeed, it was only 9 
months after Pearl Harbor that our Kansas City convention of 1942, looking 
through the smoke of war into the future, issued this pronouncement: “The 
American Legion demands that when total victory has been won, this Nation 
assert its leadership in the establishment and maintenance of world-wide, en- 
during peace through association of free and sovereign nations.” ‘The very next 
year, there was added an 11-word clause which we believe is the key to the 
problem under discussion tcday—namely, that that association of nations should 
be “implemented with whatever force may be necessary to maintain world peace.” 
To which we later added: “When peace has been restored to the world, we must 
be ever vigilant to protect it.” Bitter experience of the past proves that peace 
cannot be preserved unless aggressor nations are promptly and sternly sup- 
pressed at the very beginning. 

The American Legion took an active interest in organizing the United Nations. 
Then, only a short 5 months after the United Nations Charter had been signed, 
we sensed the existence of serious internal weaknesses which might threaten its 
very existence and, while reiterating our hearty support, voiced a warning which 
unhappily has proved to be prophetic: 

“We believe that the United Nations Organization, in its efforts to make an 
end of war, can succeed only through the utter good faith of all member nations.” 

Our hope of this good faith was shaken as vetoes multiplied. Almost parallel 
with those vetoes, the freedom of small nation after small nation was threatened. 
Naturally this brought the United Nations under serious attack. However, as 
we diagnosed the situation, the blame rested much less upon the United Nations 
than upon the attitude and acts of certain member nations, one in particular. 
Stating the matter bluntly, we concluded that it was a case of deliberate sabotage. 
Therefore, when many of its erstwhile friends began to desert it, we not only 
stood firm in our fidelity to the United Nations but sought to apply a constructive 
remedy. We urged then, as we urge now, “that its Charter be strengthened in 
the immediate future.” 

Appreciating the complexity as well as the vital importance of the problem, 
our San Francisco convention of 1946 referred three proposed Charter amend- 
ments to our standing commission on foreign relations. After hearing a group 
of Legionnaires from Middletown, Ohio, the majority of them veterans of World 
War II, the subject was studied intensively and debated vigorously. The result 
was a pruning down which strengthened the whole. This draft in turn was 
discussed with a special committee and further amended. In that form it met 
the acid test applied by the national executive committee, and in November of 
1946 became part of the Legion’s official policy. Subsequently this group of 
_ proposed amendments was printed, with explanatory matter, in a pamphlet issued 
by the Legion entitled “Twice Is Too Often.” Certain of the House resolutions 
now before your honorable committee present an interesting comparison. 

The purpose of these proposed amendments was to preserve the United Nations 
from deteriorating into a weak edition of the League of Nations, without power 
or substantial usefulness for peace. We realize that this young organization is 
undergo’ng the extrnordinary stress of extraordinary world conditions; and, 
rather than cast asice the thought, effort, and sacrifice which have gone into 
it, consider it good sense to do something to make it effective. We believe that 
the car has a good engine, but that its breaks are locked: and we have chosen, 
as a remedy, releasing the brakes rather than scrapping the car. Furthermore, 
being convinced that this great instrument for good is being veto-sabotaged, we 
are the more determined that that attempt shall not succeed and proposed that 
the Charter be strengthened to that end. 
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As we have faced these problems, we have felt deeply our responsibility and the 
need of dependence upon a wisdom higher than our own. We freely concede 
that-no method can by itself accomplish the resuits desired. We agree with 
those who lay emphasis upon the vital need of good faith and cooperation by 
the participants. But we cannot agree that nothing should be done to aid those 
who are ready to act in good faith or deter those who act in bad faith. Cer- 
tainly the situation should not be allowed to drift from bad to worse. Patience 
is a virtue, but not inaction. The plain fact is that there exists a sit-down strike 
which the framers of the Charter never contemplated. Now if a log jam can be 
broken by normal means, very good. But if extraordinary means are essential 
to the survival of all, then extraordinary means must be adopted. Fortunately, 
in the history of human‘log jams, a: firm approach often brings results before 
more drastic methods need be applied. 

Let me at this point make it emphatically clear that we are opposed to bluster, 
just as we are opposed to appeasement. Appeasement and bluster are equally 
ineffective and dangerous. Jingoism and pacifism have caused many wars. 
Firmness in the right is the surest road to peace. Let me further add that the 
American Legion does not seek to have the United States avoid any of its 
national or individual responsibilities by overreliance upon the United Nations. 
Whether in war or in peace, reliance must be placed chiefly upon our own efforts, 
our own sacrifices; and it is vital that there be continuity of effort and policy. 

Without question, the best hope of world peace ought to lie in the United 
Nations. It was created to avert world chaos. Unhappily, however, there is 
chaos in the United Nations. To bring order out of that chaos is the need and 
duty of the moment. To accomplish this, the American Legion proposes amend- 
ments which would eliminate the veto in matters pertaining to aggression and 
provide means of law-enforcement, while of course maintaining our own national 
strength until this can be accomplished. Specifically, our program strengthens 
the Security Council and the World Court. It provides for an international 
police force backed by national quotas, along with appropriate armaments. And, 
in the interest of world preservation, it expressly provides for inspection of 
atomic and other major weapons and their rigid limitations and control. 

Our program, as first adopted in 1946, consisted of:four ‘short resolutions ac- 
companied by a number of “suggestions.” These resolutions are basic. The 
suggestions embody important details, some very important; but being details 
we avoided being categorical about them. The essentials are briefly restated 
in our Commission’s report of 10 days ago to which reference has been made. 
That report centered upon three activities in the field of foreign affairs where 
the Legion has taken the initiative, namely: Implementing the European re- 
covery program and its ramifications ; enlightening the world as to the democratic 
methods and ideals of the United States; and strengthening the United Nations 
Charter in the interests of world peace. 

Our recommendations on strengthening the Charter, adopted by the national 
executive committee on May 3, expressly refer to resolutions in both Houses 
of Congress embodying the American Legion plan, and urge early action by the 
Congress in furtherance of such amendment; and in particular: 

““(a) Removal of the veto in matters of aggression or preparation for aggres- 
sfon; also the strengthening of the International Court of Justice by giving it 
the power to interpret aggression and preparation for aggression with appro- 
priate jurisdiction over individuals, corporations, and nations in these matters. 

“(b) In connection with this, the limitation of world arms production through 
the establishment of arms quotas guaranteed through a system of positive in- 
ternational inspection, and the adoption of United States proposals for inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 

“(e) Establishment of an effective world police force to consist of an inde- 
pendent active force, presumably to be recruited from the small nations, under 
the direct control of the Security Council; and a reserve force made up of na- 
tional contingents of the five major powers.” 

In respectfully requesting that steps be taken to give these amendments im- 
mediate effect, let me again point out that their main objective is to achieve 
that peace under law which alone can be a just and lasting peace. We have 
not advocated a federation of nations. We have not insisted upon democracy 
as a prerequisite, although hopeful that in the course of time the United Na- 
tions may become a training school for world-wide démocracy. Our purpose is 
not national defense, since we must always rely upon ourselves for that. And 
we would make it clear that we are not seeking by these amendments to dis- 
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criminate against any particular nation, since every nation should welcome them. 
We seek only the peace of the world. We are prepared to make sacrifices for 
that peace ourselves, and therefore do not hesitate to ask the same of others. 

Various methods have been suggested of effectuating these amendments. In 
herent within the charter itself is the power to amend. If any prescribed method 
should be vetoed, that would be tantamount to nullification, and in that case 
some other method must then be adopted by those nations which are willing to 
cooperate with one another for peace and world order, not only in word but in 
deed. That would not be a drive against Russia. For if Russia should cooperate, 
as we would hope, all would be well. If Russia should refuse to cooperate, then 
it would be Russia itself that had read itself out of the patnily of friendly 
nations. 

We point out that the World Court has scarcely been made use of. It could 
often have been used to good effect, and should have been. We further point out 
that if there had been even a minimum of power in the Security Council, 
and if un international police force had been available, the dangerous situation 
in Palestine might well have been averted or halted. 

Our conclusion is that the charter must be amended. We are of opinion that 
it can be. At all events, this must be attempted; then either the attempt will 
succeed or, if failure should come in consequence of opposition, that in itself 
would clear the air. This much is certain: If ever there is to be even a sem- 
blance of peace, nations and peoples cannot be permitted to take the law into 
their own hands. Obviously, if lawless means are not to be permitted, a sub- 
stitute must be provided. And that substitute, in our judgment, must be a well- 
trained international police, enforcing international order under international 
law as interpreted by a competent international court and backed by all the 
power of the constituent nations if need be. In matters of aggression or prepa- 
ration for aggression, no veto can be allowed. Full powers of inspections must 
be vested in the Security Council. Those are the essentials. Recent events 
abundantly prove that these essentials must be attained, and attained soon, if a 
third world war is to be averted. We are not alarmists. We insist that war 
can be avoided. But time is running out. Meanwhile, as always, the American 
Legion urges continued cooperation with those peoples of the world who, like our- 
selves, truly wish law and order, until the United Nations has become what its 
founders intended it to be—a strong instrument for law and order, and so for 


peace. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, MEETING IN INDIANAPOLIS NOVEMBER 21, 22, AND 23, 1946, URGENTLY 
RECOMMENDING IMMEDIATE STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS Oncan- 
IZATION : 


Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion, 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., November 21, 22, and 23, 19-46, urgently recommends 
the immediate strengthening of the United Nations organization by the adoption 
of three amendments to the United Nations Charter to provide for— 

1. Reorganization of the United Nations Security Council and the World 
Court with a more effective representation of the nations, and a final decision 
by a majority vote in all matters involving aggression or preparation for aggres- 
sion. Also the abolishment of the veto power in all matters involving aggression 
or preparation for aggression only, while retaining it elsewhere. Suggested 
details would include— 

(a) To reorganize the Security Council to consist of 10 members, 2 each from 
the United States, Britain, and Russia; one each from France and China; and 
twu selected collectively by the remaining member states. 

(0) To abolish the present veto right in cases of aggression or preparation for 
aggression. In all such cases, decisions of the Security Council Shall be made 
by a majority of 6 out of 10. In other matters, the present veto right of the 
five major powers to be retained. 

(c) To define in the United Nations Charter aggression and preparation for 

aggression. Aggression, or aggressive war, shall include an attack with weapons 
of violence by the government of a sovereign state, or by its citizens with its 
‘acquiescence, against the territory: or citizens of another sovereign state. Prep- 
aration for aggression shall include production of weapons beyond previously 
agreed quotas, or refusal to submit to authorized inspection, or the massing of 
excessive bodies of troops at another nation’s border. 
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(d) To reorganize the International Court of Justice or World Court, with 
power to interpret the revised UN Charter and to determine when preparation 
for aggression exists. Its composition shall be similar to that of the reorganized 
Security Council, except that its members will serve for life or for a substantial 
term. Its decisions shall be by majority vote and shall, within the scope of its 
authority, be binding upon governments, corporations, and individuals. 

2. Delegation to the Security Council of adequate powers to suppress aggres- 
sion and prevent preparation for aggression. Suggested details would include— 

(a2) To establish an atomic development authority responsible to the reorgan- 
ized Security Council for the rigid control of atomic weapons with proper safe- 
guards. The same or a similar authority to have like responsibility as to 
biological, chemical, and other means of mass destruction existing:or hereafter 
developed, with like safeguards. 

(b) In the case of other heavy armament, such as warplanes, warships, 
rockets, and heavy artillery, the Security Council to be empowered and directed 
to limit the total quantity to be produced in the world annually, and to allot 
to each of the five major powers an individual production quota, which it may 
not exceed, and to allot to the remaining member states a collective production 
quota which shall be produced within their territories solely by a nonprofit 
armament authority to be operated under the Security Council; these produc- 
tion quotas preferably to be specified in the United Nations Charter after they 
have been arrived at hy previous agreement. Such production quotas might be: 
United States, Britain, and Russia, 20 percent each; France and China, 10 
percent each; the smaller member states through the armament authority, a col- 
lective quota of 20 percent. In event of actual invasion, the invaded state may 
exceed its quota and take all other steps to resist. 

(c) To delegate to the Security Council the power and responsibility of 
enforcing all the provisions of these amendments. The Security Council to 
maintain staffs of inspectors and establish branches of the atomic development 
authority throughout the world. The inspectors shall have full access to all 
sources of raw material, plants and research centers within the scope of their 
authority, and to full information as to any substantial concentration or train- 
ing of armed forces. Refusal by the government of a member state to submit 
to inspection or to recognize the authority of the Security Council and World 
_ Court shall constitute an act of preparation for aggression. 

(ad) Effective provisions which this committee does not attempt to elaborate, 
shall be considered and made effective as to nonmember states to the end that 
they may acquire no advantage by nonmembership. 

_ 8. Establishment of a strong world police force organized and equipped to 
support impartially and effectively the powers of the Security Council. Sug- 
gested details would include— 

(a) The world police force to consist of one active international contingent, 
and five national contingents ready to operate as reserves whenever needed. 

(bo) The Security Council shall establish and maintain under its direct con- 
tro] the active international contingent, composed of volunteers from the smaller 
member states only, recruited in national units; this to constitute a profes- 
sional army, highly paid and highly trained and disciplined. They shall owe 
their allegiance to the Security Council only, and shall be equipped with the 
collective heavy weapons produced by the armament authority in the smaller 
member states namely, 20 percent of the world’s production, or equal to that 
assigned to the United States, Britain, or Russia, respectively. 

(c) The Security Council shall cause the international contingent to move 
against any state found guilty by the World Court of preparation for aggres- 
sion. In event of actual aggression the international contingent shall move 
immediately to resist the aggressor. The international contingent May be sta- 
tioned temporarily in Germany or any other occupied enemy territory as troops 
of occupation. 

(d@) The national contingents shall consist of the national armed forces of 
the five major powers and shall be equipped with the heavy weapons allotted 
to them in their respective quotas. These shall help and reenforce the inter- 
national contingent whenever needed, and such need shall be determined by 
majority vote of the Security Council. In case the national contingents shall 
not suffice to repel the aggression, further national contingents may be called 
one oy Mis ae oe of their respective governments. 

urther resolved, That we recommend to the President and the Congre 
the United States shall initiate the adoption of the foregoing plan: Ponded. 
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however, That until such time as the ahove measures, or similar ones go into 
effect, the armed forces of the United States and its weapons of every nature, 
shall be maintained at wholly adequate levels. 





New York 1, N. Y., May 238, 1950. 
Senator BE. THOMAS, 
Chairman of Subcommittee of Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


+ Dear Sir: Today I advised the clerk of your committee, that due to a previous 
appointment I would be unable to appear at the hearings held on world federation. 

If I had been able to attend these hearings I would have registered my objec- 
tions to the United States joining any world federation, or becoming a part of 
any world government. I would like to have my objections made a part of public 
record. These objections are based on the following beliefs. 

That the idea of world government now being sponsored by several pressure 
groups is a thinly disguised attempt to destroy the Constitution of the United 
States, which by its Bill of Rights guarantees freedom to its citizens, a freedom 
of expression and thought that the pressure groups behind world government 
would like to abolish. 

I further believe that the sponsors of world government are determined to 
bypass or nullify Congress, for Congress is the watchdog of our liberties. I 
believe that a check on the membership of some of the pressure groups advocating 
world government would disclose many names that have been cited as belonging 
to subversive organizations. 

It is my further belief that an investigation should be made as to the source 
of funds collected by some of these groups. Disclosures in the Congressional 
Record show vast sums expended for propaganda purposes. This propaganda, all 
sugar-coated, is written in a way to deceive American people as to the true pur- 
pose behind the movement for world government. Various phrases, such as 
“the pooling of sovereignties” and odious comparisons between world govern- 
ment and our own Revolution are all designed to lull our citizens into support- 
ing what I believe to be a nefarious plan. 

I further believe that the propagandists are trying to capitalize on the fear 
of an atomic war, and stress whenever possible the destruction that would 
take place in such a war. This, their hypocritical cry of peace is only part of 
their plan. 

I believe that instead of surrendering our liberties as called for by proponents 
of world government we should strive to protect and maintain our individual 
freedom. Our constitution was founded on principles that recognize the dignity 
of man. Let us not abolish these principles and submit to a world dictatorship. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES A. McF'ARLAND. 


YouNe WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION a 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., Jume 8, 1950. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Siz: On June 7, 1950, the national board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the United States of America reaffirmed an earlier statement on 
the United Nations, with such modifications and additions as were necessary 
to bring it up to date. It is with pleasure that I quote the board’s action on 
that date. 

“We hold the United Nations to be a great forward step toward effective coop- 
eration among nations. We urge our Government to give strong and consistent 
support to the United Nations to the end that it will be increasingly effective 
in the maintenance of peace. 

“We believe that attempts to amend the United Nations Charter at the present 
time with the aim of achieving a world government would divert energies from 
immediate tasks and might endanger the continuance of the United Nations as 
a meeting ground for discussion and negotiation among nations of conflicting 
ideologies or interests. We hold that national sovereignty should be increas- 
ingly limited in order to secure peace, and we favor the progressive strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations as the nations gain experience in working together. 
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“We believe that the efforts of the United Nations and the speckalized agencies 
in fields such as technical assistance for underdeveloped areas; health, fond, 
trade, labor, education, etc., will help create the sense of world community which 
is essential for world government. We believe that it is possible to strengthen 
the United Nations by interpretation of the Charter and by action taken or 
usages developed under the Charter. Areas for such agreements include limit- 
ing the use. of the veto in regard to questions of pacific settlement of disputes 
and in regard to admission of new members; adoption of covenants on human 
rights with provisions for their enforcement; submission of international legal 
disputes to the International Court of Justice ; expansion of the United Nations 
to guard force and field service, contribution of forces and assistance under 
article 43 of the Charter; international control of atomic energy and limitation 
of all armaments. The slow progress in such areas has not been due’ to defects 
in the machinery of the United Nations but to the lack of will to make the 
machinery work. 

“We also believe that it is preferable for all nations or groups of nations to 
work for closer economic coordination and mutual self-defense within the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter, as the western democracies are now 
doing, rather than to set up an exclusive federation which might intensify 
the present cleavage between East and West and prevent the strengthening of 
the United Nations.” 

May I ask that a copy of the statement go into the record of the hearings of 
the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
_ConsTANCE W. ANDERSON, 
(Mrs. Arthur poerest Anderson) ; 
President. 
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